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THE 


PREFACE. 


'T^HE    prefent     Volume    contains    the    feveral 
-*-     Papers   that    have    been    publiQied    by    the 
Association  at  the  Crown    and    Anchor    ir^ 
feparate  Numbers. 

The  occafion  of  thefe  little  Publications  is  in 
every  one's  remembrance  ;  they  have  had  their  ufe 
for  the  time  ;  and  they  are  now  colledled  into  a, 
volume,  as  a  library-book  for  fuch  as  have  any 
Curiofity  to  preferve  the  productions  of  the  day. 

When  they  were  fold  for  a  penny,  they  were 
defigned  for  a  different  clafs  of  readers  and  pur- 
chafers  from  thofe  into  vvhofe  hands  the  prefent 
volume  may  chance  to  come.  Such  as  may  con- 
defcend  to  turn  over  this  Colledion  Ihould  re- 
member, that  the  times  are  happily  changed  lince 
the  months  of  November  and  December  laft ;  and 
we  muft  travel  back  to  that  period  of  anxiety  and 
public  alarm,  in  order  to  feel  the  fentiments,  and  to 
relifli  the  ftyle,  of  many  of  thefe  papers.  If 
any  perfons  fhould  be  (o  fevere  as  to  think  aU 
this  aid  from  times  and  circumftances  ought  not  to 
refcue  fome  of  thefe  performances  from  the  fentence 
of  criticifm,  neither  thepubliihersnor  authors  will, 
^ve  believe,  feel  much  pain  in  conligning  them  to 
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fuch  a  fate.  And  yet,  if  fuccefs  be  the  tefl  of  good 
writing,  feme  of  thefe  are  intitled  to  a  better  place 
than  much  abler  compofitions.  Thomas  Bull's 
One  Fenny  worth  of  Truth  was,  in  the  public 
opinion,  worth  all  the  fine  fpeeches  that  were  made 
againft  it.  The  popular  favour  attending  this 
piece  gave  rife,  to,  and  it  is  hoped  will  now  be  an 
excufe  for,  the  letters  and  other  pieces  of  the 
Bull  Family  to  be  found  in  this  Colleftion. 

Thefe  papers  confift  of  two  claffes.  The  firft  are 
fuch  Fublicdtlons  as  the  Society  ordered  to  be 
printed,  after  they  had  been  perufed  and  approved 
by  the  Committee.  The  fecond  confifls  of  Tra^s 
that  were  put  to  the  prefs,  without  the  fpecial  direc- 
tion or  approbation  of  the  Committee,  by  a  perfon 
in  whom  the  Committee  confided.  This  perfon 
direfted  his  attention  principally  to  provide  for  the 
lower  clafs  of  readers.  The  ftyle  and  manner  of 
fome  of  thefe  papers  are,  therefore,  of  a  particular 
fort  ;  and,  that  there  might  not  be  wanting  fome- 
thing  for  every  tafte,  there  is  added,  at  the  end  of  each 
Number,  a  Ballad.  However,  among  thefe  Trad:s 
there  are  many  papers  that  might  very  well  be 
placed  in  the  firft  clafs. 

It  was  endeavoured,  by  fuch  Publications  as  the 
prefent,  to  counteradl  the  poifon  that  had  been  dif- 
feminated,  and  to  reftore  the  minds  of  the  People 
to  that  tone  of  good  fenfe,  which  had  ever  been  the 
characleriftic  of  this  country.  The  fuccefs  fully 
anfwered  the  expedtation ;  by  thefe  means  falfehood 
was  refuted, lophiftryexpofed,  and  fedition  repelled ; 
the  peculiar  happinefs  of  our  Conftitution  was  dif- 
played ;  defigns  of  pretended  Reforms  were  exa- 
mined ;  and  the  principles  of  Civil  Society  were 
fully  opened  and  explained.  The  difcuffions  upon 
thefe  fubjects  not  only  convinced  the  deluded  and 
confirmed  the  wavering,  but  prefented  new  lights 
and  fiiggelled  additional  arguments  to  thofe  who 
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thought  they  had  already  ample  reafon  for  fupport- 
ing  the  Eftablifhment  under  which  we  live.  The 
value  of  our  Con{litution,and  the  attachment  of  the 
People  to  it,  were  never  before  made  fo  manifeft ; 
and  it  is  trufted,  the  influence  of  fo  plain  a  decifion 
will  fecure  us,  at  leaft  for  the  prefem,  not  only 
againft  attacks  from  the  fediiious,  but  againft 
the  vifionary  fpeculations  of  well-meaning  men, 
who  may  do  as  much  harm  with  their  virtues,  as  the 
former  with  all  their  vices  and  crimes. 

The  Society  at  whofe  expence  thc;fe  papers  were 
thus  printed,  have  been  the  objed  of  much  public 
obfervation.  They  have  been  applauded,  and  their 
example  followed,  by  thofe  who  fupport  the  laws 
and  Conftitution  ;  and  they  have  been  loaded 
with  imputations  by  the  factious  and  difafFected. 
They  have  feen  reafons  to  be  perfectly  fatisfied 
with  the  notice  taken  of  them  by  thefe  two  defcrip- 
tions  of  perfons. 

It  is  a  very  general  opinion,  that  the  declaration  of 
fentiment  which  refuked  from  the  forming  of  Aflb- 
ciations  throughout  the  kingdom,  faved  this  Nation 
at  a  time  when  nothing  eife  could  have  faved  it. 
The  Society  may  be  proud  of  the  part  they  took  in 
fo  fortunate  a  meafure.  The  fuccefs  that  has  at- 
tended their  endeavours  has  not  been  tarnjflied  by 
any  thing  unworthy  or  unequal  in  their  fubfequent 
conduct.  Astheyoppofed  themfelves  to  the  madnefs 
of  fedition  with  fpirit,  fo  they  proceeded  in  their 
career  with  firmnefs  ;  and  they  have  borne  their 
fuccefs  with  moderation. 

They  aflbciated  on  a  fpecial  occafion,  and  for  a 
defined purpofe; and  when  that  occafion  was  palTed, 
and  that  purpole  was  ferved,  ihey  fufpended  their 
proceedings.  They  combined  for  no  private  or 
partial  views  ;  not  to  extol  or  deprefs  any  party  or 
any  individual ;  their  objedl  was  general,  and  they 
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purfued  it  on  general  principles.  It  was  neithfei* 
to  i^ei  np  nor  pull  down;  it  was  only  to  preferve  ; 
an  employment  free  from  the  heat  and  malice  of 
perfonal  animofities — they  could  have  no  enemies 
but  luch  as  the  law  would  term  offenders. 

When  a  Society  has  been  formed  for  preferving 
That  which  the  whole  Nation  have  followed  them 
in  declaring  they  will  ptxferve  with  their  lives,  it 
feems  of  little  moment  to  afcertain  from  what 
perfonS  fuch  a  Society  originated,  unlefs,  indeed, 
,  it  may  be  from  an  honourable  defire  of  doing 
juftice  to  its  authors.  But  the  origin  of  this  Society 
has  been  fcrutinized  with  a  very  different  view. 
The  prefent  opportunity  may  fairly  be  taken  to  lay 
this  fpeculation  at  reft,  if  reft  can  be  obtained 
from  the  unceafing  importunity  of  fadion  and 
party. 

It  is  due  to  the  Society,  to  the  Miniftr}'',  and  to 
the  Public,  to  make  this  declaration — That  none  of 
the  King's  Miniftersknew  or  heard  of  this  Afibcia- 
tion,  till  they  faw  the  firft  advertifement  in  the 
public  prints.  It  was  planned  without  their  know- 
ledge, and  has  been  condiided  to  the  prefent 
moment  without  their  aid.  It  has  received  no 
money  but  fuch  as  is  noticed  in  the  fubicription- 
books,  which  are  open  to  infpje^lion  ;  and  there  it 
will  be  feen,  that  the  Officers  of  Government  con- 
tributed little  to  an  undertaking,  where  ^hey  were, 
however,  interefted  as  individuals,  not  lefs  thaii 
others  of  his  Majefty's  fubjeds.  So  intirely  inde- 
pendent has  this  Society  been  of  Minifterial  fup^ 
port  ! 

The  tmth  is,  there  never  was  a  time  when  all 
perfons  were  lb  corhpletely  independent  of  the 
exifting  Adminiftration,  as  that  anxious  moment. 
A  n#ich  more  ferious  ftruggle  prefented  itfelf  than 
>'hether  this  or  that  man  fhould  be  Minifter ;  it  was 
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A  quefl.Ion  of — Government  or  no  Government. 
Licentioufneis  and  fedition  had  got  to  fuch  a  head^ 
that  treafon  and  rebellion  Teemed  to  be  the  ftronger 
fide,  where  the  ambitious  might  find  promotion,  and* 
the  bafe  find  ihelter  ;  thofe  only  who  were  above 
mean  and  perfonal  confiderations  had  the  fortitude 
to  (land  on  the  fide  of  the  Miniftry  ;  they  did  this^ 
becaufe  the  Miniftry  and  the  Conftitution  were  at 
that  moment  the  fame. 

Moft  certainly,  the  Minifter  had  tio  more  to 
do  in  the  formation  of  this  Affbciation,  than  of  the 
two  thoufand  and  more,  that  were  formed  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  were  all  of 
them  the  voluntary  movements  of  perfons,  who 
thought  it  a  crifis  in  which  theCountry  fhould  declare 
itfelf,  and  fcrengthen  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment, for  the  prefervation  of  the  King  and  the  Con- 
ftitution. When  the  Nation  had  thus  plainly  de- 
clared its  apprehenfion  for  our  Laws  and  Liberty,- 
the  Government  could  not  do  otherwife  than 
concert  meafures  for  their  prefervation.  Hence 
the  calling  out  of  the  Militia — the  affembling  of 
Parliament — the  proceedings  againft  feditious  per- 
fons and  writings.  All  thefe  meafures  have  been 
called  for  or  approved  by  the  Nation,  as  neceflary 
for  its  fafety,  both  public  and  private. 

It  has  been  alledged,  that  the  alarm  in  the  month 
of  November  was  raifed  by  the  Government,  and 
that  there  was  no  juft  caufe  for  it.  But  every  one 
knows,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  alarm  was  felt  by 
the  People  long  before  it  openly  appeared  to  have 
made  any  impreflion  on  the  Government ;  and  when 
the  alarm  had  once  prevailed,  it  feemed  clear  to 
everyone, that  thealarmitielf  of  a  whole  Nation  was 
caufe  abundant  for  meafures  that  were  to  difpel  the 
apprehenfions  of  danger. 

But  the  caufe  of  the  alarm  was  well  known.  It 
was  knovvn,  that-perfonsof  a  certain  defcription  had 
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conceived  hopes  of  introducing  into  this  country 
French  principles  of  Liberty  and  Equahty  ;  that 
Clubs  were  formed  for  propagating  thefe  princi- 
ples ;  that  AddrelTes  were  prefented  to  the  National 
Convention,  announcing  the  profpe6l  of  a  fimilar 
Revohition  in  this  V;ingdom  ;  that  the  perfons 
prefenting  thefe  Addrelfes  were  applauded  and 
encouraged  in  their  rreafonable  projedls  by  the 
Convention  ;  that  Emiffaries  were  paid  by  France 
to  ftir  up  fcdkion,  and  Engineers  fent  to  affift  in 
military  operations  ;  that  a  revolt  was  planned  for 
the  beginning  of  December,  when  the  Tower  v/as 
to  have  been  feized  :  the  agents  in  thefe  defigns, 
whether  French  or  Englifh,  were  likewife  known. 

While  rebellion  v/as  thus  plotted  in  concert  with 
France,  it  is  well  known  vvhat  arts  were  praftifed  ta 
foment  it  at  home.  The  prefs  daily  produced 
malevolent  writings,  in  which  the  Conftitution  was 
calumniated,  and  every  fandion  of  Society  was 
attacked  ;  all  ranks,  but  more  efpecially  the  lower, 
were  inflamed  by  infmuations  of  grievance?  ; 
the  foldiers  and  feamen  were  tempted  from  their 
duty  ;  the  artifans  and  labourers  were  made  dif- 
fatisfied  with  their  flate  of  honed  induftry ;  all  were 
inftrucled  to  regard  the  prefent  Eftablifhment  as  an 
oppreflTion,  and  excited  to  follow  the  example  of 
France  in  fetting  up  Equality  of  Ranks,  and  Liberty 
without  any  bounds.  The  promoters  of  thefe  fedi- 
tiousdodtrines  took  courage  from  the  fuccefsful  en- 
terprizes  of  the  Ufurpers  in  France,  and  boldly 
threatened  us  with  the  fupport  and  co-operation  of 
the  natural  enemy  to  this  country,  which  had  now 
become  the  declared  enemy  to  ail  Governments  not 
formed  like  its  own. 

All  this  was  well  known  ;  and  will  any  one  fay 
it  was  not  caufe  for  alarm,  when  it  had  actually 
produced  fuch  an  alarm  as  had  never  before  been 
feit  in^  this  country  ?    The  general  notoriety  of  a 
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fa6t,  which  all  men  knew,  was  ground  enough  for 
doing  that  which  all  men  wilhed.  The  Govern- 
ment had  fufficient  tellimony  on  which  to  found 
their  proceedings,  if  no  other  had  offered  ;  but  the 
united  voice  of  the  Aifociations  conftituted  ,a  body 
of  evidence,  which  fuperfeded  all  need  of  proof. 
The  Government  did  not  move  till  the  crifis  was 
complete,  and  the  Country  was  prepared  to  juftify 
them  in  all  they  did  ;  and  the  fuccefs  with  which 
they  were  enabled  to  reftore  quiet  to  the  Country 
on  that  occaiion,  will  add  a  fplendid  pafTagetothc 
hiftory  of  the  prefentAdminiftration,  which  has  had 
the  fmgular  felicity  of  uniting  good  fortune  to 
unwearied  endeavours  for  the  public  welfare. 

It  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  the  late 
events  have  produced  a  decompofition  of  party 
that  has  ended  in  a  new  divifion  of  public  men. 
There  is  now  a  fort  of  line  by  which  the  friends 
of  the  Conftitution  may  be  ditlinguidied  from  its 
enemies  ;  and  thofe  who  engage  in  public  bufinefs 
upon  public  principle,  from  thofe  who  take  it  upas 
a  traffic  for  private  ends  :  a  like  diflindlion  be- 
cween  the  well- affected  and  the  ill-aifeded  may  alfo 
•be  traced  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  throu'gh  all 
ranks  of  life. 

l-'eople  have  fet  themfelves  to  make  this  obferva- 
tion  upon  thecharad:ers  of  men,  v/hcther  public  or 
private,  and  to  keep  a  fuitable  watch  upon  their 
conduft,  fmce  the  efcape  they  had  in  the  month  of 
November.  The  vigilance  infpired  by  the  dan- 
ger of  that  time,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  foon  relax. 
No  doubt,  Government  will  continue  its  exertions  ; 
.individuals  will  not  remit  from  the  habitual  ar- 
lention  they  have  lately  paid  to  the  prefcrvation  of 
peace  and  order  ;  the  Aflbciations,  it  is  certain,  vv'ili 
renew  all  their  vigour,  whenever  the  public  fafety 
ihall  require  it. 

With 
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Willi  thcie  fecurities,  it  is  trufted  the  kingdom 
wili  not  again  be  threatened, as  it  was  laft  year  frorq 
the  month  of  Auguft  to  that  of  November.  So 
reduced  in  mimber,  and  fo  difappointed  in  ail  their 
projects,  are  the  difaffected,  that,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved, they  could  not  be  encouraged  to  undertake 
any  thing  even  by  the  fuccefsjof  the  French  arms, 
oh  which  they  laft  year  founded  fo  much  hope, 
Unlefs  they  difregard  their  own  fafety  as  much  as 
that  of  others,  they  will  now  remain  quiet. 

Let  them  liften  to  the  admonition  given  them  by 
the  public  juftice  of  their  country  ; 

*'  IlloSy  quanquam  funt  hojles,  tanun  quia  nan  funt 
*'  cives,  tnonitos  etiam  at  que  etiam  'volo.  Mea  lenitas 
*'  ad  hue  Ji  cut  folutior  vifa  eft,  hoc  expetiavit,  ut  id, 
"  quod  latehat,  erumperet.  •  ^ui  in  urbe  fe  commove^ 
*'  r/V,  cujus  ego  non  modQ  fa^tfVf  fid  inceptum  ullum^ 
"  conatumve  contra  pairiam  deprehendero  ;  fintiet  in  hac 
* '  urbe  ejfe  Confules  'vigilantes,  ejfe  egregios  Magifiratus,^ 
*'  ejj}  for  tern  Henatum,  ejfe  arma,  ejfe  carcerem^  quem 
**  v/ndicem  nefariorum  ac  manifeftorum  fcelerum  majore\. 
f '  nofiri  ejje  voluerunt" 

Cicero  in  Catilijtam  Orat,  2^ 

LoNr>oN', 
Jl-.ne  21,  1793, 
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At  a  Meeting    of  Gentlemen  at  the  Crown   and 
Anchor  Tavern,  in  the  Strand,  November  2o,  1792, 

JOHN     REEVES,    Es^  in  the  Chair. 

The  fullirwing   Considerations    and  Resolutions  «u;jr« 
entered  into  and  agreed  upon  : 

CONSIDERING  the  danger  to  which  the  Pubh"ck  Peace 
and  Order  are  expofed  by  the  circulating  of  mifchiev- 
ous  Opinions,  founded  upon  plaufible  but  falfe  reafoning; 
and  that  this  circulation  is  principally  carried  on  by  the  in- 
duftry  of  Clubs  and  Societies  of  various  denominations  in 
many  parts  of  the  Kingdom  : 

It  appears  to  us,  That  it  is  now  become  the  duty  of  all 
Ferfons,  who  wifti  well  to  their  Native  Country,  to  endea- 
vour, in  their  feveral  neiirhbourhoods,  to  prevent  the  fad 
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effefls  of  fuch  mifchievous  induftryj  and  that  it  would 
greatly  tend  ta  promote  thefe  good  endeavours,  if  Societies 
were  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  whofe  objeft 
fhould  be  to  fupport  the  Laws,  to  fupprefs  feditious  Pub- 
lications, and  to  defend  our  Perfons  and  Property  againft 
the  innovations  and  depredations  that  feem  to  be  threatened 
by  thofe  who  maintain  the  mifchievous  opinions  before 
alluded  to. 

Thefe  opinions  are  conveyed  in  the  terms — the  Rights  »f 
Man — Liberty  and  Equality — No  King—No  Parliament — and 
others  of  the  like  import ;  all  of  them,  in  the  fenfe  impofed  on 
them,  expreffing  fentiments  in  dire(3  oppofition  to  the  Law» 
of  this  Land,  and  fome  of  them  fuch  as  are  inconfillent  with 
the  well-being  of  Society  under  any  laws  whatfoever. 

Jt  appears  to  \\s^  the  tendency  of  thefe  Opinions  is,  that 
we  are  voluntarily  to  furrender  every  thing  we  now  poflefs  ; 
our  Religion  and  our  Laws;  our  civil  Government  and 
Civil  Society;  and  that  we  are  to  truft  to  the  formation^C 
fomething  New,  upon  the  principles  of  Equality,  and  under 
the  aufpices  of  fpeculative  men,  who  have  conceived  ideas 
of  perfection  that  never  yet  were  known  in  the  World : 
And  it  appears,  that  the  Miillonaries  of  this  Se6t  are  aiming 
at  efFefting  the  Overthrow  of  the  prefent  Syftem  of  Govern- 
ment and  Society,  by  infufmg  into  the  minds  of  ignorant 
men  cau fes  of  difcontent  adapted  to  their  various  ftations : 
fome  of  which  caufes  are  wholly  imaginary,  and  the  reft  are 
fuch  as  infeparably  belong  to  civil  life;  have  exifted,  and 
ever  will  exift,  under  all  Forms  of  Government ;  cannot  be 
removed  by  any  change,  and  will  be  aggravated  and  multi- 
plied, a  hundred  fold,  by  the  change  propofed. 

It  appears  from  Hiftory  and  Obfervation,  that  the  inequa- 
lity of  rank  and  fortune  in  this  happy  Country,  is  more  the 
refult  of  every  man's  own  exertions,  than  of  any  controulingr 
inftitution  bf  the  State.  Men  become  great,  who  have 
greatly  diftinguilhed  themfelves  by  the  application  of  talents 
natural  or  acquired.  Men  become  rich,  who  have  perfevered 
with  induftry  in  the  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce, 
to  Manufadlures,  and  other  ufcful  employments.  How 
many  perfons  now  of  great  rank  and  fortune,  who  were  born 
without  either !  How  many  rich  Merchants  and  Traders 
who  begun  their  career  in  the  loweft  employments  of  the 
Chop  and  counting-houfe ! 

In  the  progrefs  to  this  advancement  they  have  all,  in  their 
ftations,  contributed  their  (hare  towards  the  fliow  of  opu- 
lence, both  publick  and  private,  which  is  to  be  feen  in  every 
pa<rt  %i  this  LQand.    It  ii  by  the  effects  of  this  induftry,  that 
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the  Gentleman  is  enabled  to  fupport  his  rank  and  ftation  ; 
and  the  Merchant  and  Tradefman  to  employ  his  Clerks, 
Journeymen,  and  Apprentices.  Hence  comes  the  price  of 
ihe  Farmer's  corn,  and  the  wages  of  Servants  of  every  de- 
icription.  By  this  happy  inequality,  and  dependence  of  one 
man  on  another,  employment  is  found  for  all,  in  their  fe- 
veral  vocations*  to  which  they  have  been  called  by  defign  or 
accident.  This  Inequality  and  dependence  is  lb  infinitely 
diverlified  in  this  country,  that  there  is  no  place  upon  earth 
where  there  are  fomany  ways,  in  which  a  man  by  his  talent? 
and  induftry  may  raife  himfelf  above  his  equals.  J  his  has 
hitherto  been  thought  a  pre-eminent  happiiiefs  that  was  pe- 
culiar to  ourfelves,  and  ought  to  be  chcriflied  :  it  has  been 
afcribed  to  the  prote6ling  influence  which  Property  has 
always  enjoyed  under  equal  Laws  ;  and  it  has  encreafed  of 
late  years  in  a  wonderful  degree,  by  the  profperity  which 
was  caufed,  and  can  only  be  continued  by  the  fame  influence. 

We  are,  upon  the  fulleft  deliberation,  of  opinion,  that 
propofing  to  pull  down  this  goodly  fabrick,  which  has  been 
gradually  reared  by  the  fucceffive  virtue  and  induftry  of  all 
the  great  and  good  men  who  have  lived  in  this  Ifland  for 
centuries,  and  to  fubmit  to  begin  afrelh  upon  a  new  fyftem 
of  Equality,  as  it  is  called,  ieems  a  propofition  that  can  be 
fuggefted  only  by  the  moft  undifguifed  wickednefs,  and 
entertained  by  the  grofl'eft  folly. 

Becaufe,  if  fo  wild  a  plan  was  to  be  carried  into  execution^ 
and  all  men  were  made  equal,  they  would  from  that  mouient 
begin  to  ftruggle,  who  fliould  firft  rife  above  his  equals) 
and  it  is  beyond  all  queftion,  if  there  was  any  induftry,  or 
any  virtue;  if  there  was  peace,  and  publick  profperity j  if 
there  was  private  happinefs  and  publick,  in  fuch  new-formed 
Society,  there  would  gradually  arife  an  Inequality  of  Rank 
and  Fortune. 

We  forefee,  from  recent  experiment  in  a  neighbouring 
country,  that  in  the  operation  of  bringing  to  pals  fuch  a 
tranfition,  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  pcrfons  in  this 
Ifland  would  be  expofed  to  the  arbitrary  difpofal  of  lelf- 
opinionated  Philofophers,  and  a  wild  and  needy  Mob,  delu- 
ded and  inftii;ated  by  them ;  that  with  ihe  introdu£lion  of 
Equality  in  Rank  and  Fortune,  an  expe£lation  would  be 
raifed  in  the  Lower  Orders,  which  muit  firft  be  gratified 
with  plunder,  and  afterwards  would  fink  into  a  ftate  of  dif- 
appointment  and  abject  poverty.  When  all  wer^  equalized, 
there*  would  no  loa;jer  be  a  fuperfluity  to  pay  the  hire  of 
Servants,  or  purchafc  the  prolu6lions  of  Art  or  Mannfac" 
ture;  no  Commerce,  no  Credit ;  no  refource  fur  the  a(5iive, 
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but  in  robbery,  and  in  all  thofe  publick  diforder*  wfiich 
make  life  miferable.  Thus  would  the  prefent  generation 
be  certainly  ruined  ;  that  which  is  to  follow  could  not  pro* 
pofe  to  ititlf  a  remedy,  but  in  purfuing  the  fame  Arts  of 
Peace  which  hsd  been  fo  capricioufly  abandoned  ;  and  the 
more  they  profpered  in  that  purfuit,  the  more  they  would 
contribute  to  reproduce  the  Inequality  which  had  been  before 
condemned  and  exploded. — W.herc  then  are  the  Bleffin^  of 
this  Reform,  and  to  what  purpofe  is  mifery  to  be  brought 
on  the  prefent  Generation  ? 

It  is  with  grief  we  fee  that  in  a  neighbouring  country  the 
carrying  into  practice  of  this  wild  do6trine  of  Equality  and 
the  Rights  cf  Man^  has  alreadj'  produced  thefe  evils,  and 
others  ten  thoufand  times  greater.  It  is  not  yet  publickly 
known,  nor  can  it  enter  into  the  gentle  heart  of  a  Britom 
to  conceive,  the  number  of  atrocious  crimes  againft  God 
and  Man,  that  have  been  commited  in  fupport  of  thefe 
opinions.  Murders  and  aflafEnations  have  been  deliberately 
planned,  and  juftified  by  fome  of  thefe  pretended  philofo- 
phers,  as  the  means  to  attain  their  ends  of  reform.  With 
all  their  pretences  and  promifes,  they  have  proceeded  to  vio- 
late every  right,  Civil  and  Natural,  that  fliould  have  been 
obferved  towards  their  Equals  ; — the  people,  who  have  only 
changed  their  rnafter*,  groan  under  new  tyrannies  of  which 
they  never  heard  or  dreamed  ;  and  are  fubjedled  to  the  chaf- 
tifement  of  one  defperate  leader  after  another.  The  exceffes 
of  thefe  ruffian  Demagogues  have  no  bounds ;  they  have 
already  furpafled  the  wildeft  phrenzies  of  Fanaticifm,  Su- 
perftition,  and  Enthufiafm ;  plundering  and  murdering  at 
home,  and  propagating  their  opinions  by  the  fword  in  foreigri 
countries  ; — irapofture,  fallacy,  falfehood,  and  bloodlhed  ; — 
their  philofophy  is  the  idle  talk  of  Schoolboys  j  and  their 
alliens  are  the  ("avage  ferocioufnefs  of  wild  beafts. 

Such  are  the  new  lights  and  the  falfe philofophy  of  our  pre- 
tended Reformers,  and  fuch  the  effedts  they  have  produced, 
where,  alone,  they  have  unfortunately  been  tried.  But, 
however  thefe  poor  pretences  may  have  impofed  on  the  un- 
derftandings  of  men,  in  a  neighbouring  country,  bred  in 
ignorance,  opprcfT'on,  and  poverty,  they  can  have  no  influ- 
ence on  the  good  fenfe  and  gravity  of  liritons,  who  have 
been  ufed  to  the  enjoyment  of  true  Liberty,  and  every  day 
feel  the  bleflings  of  abundance  derived  from  a  produdtive 
induftry,  protefted  by  Equal  Laws,  and  a  free  Government. 
it  is  well  known,  that  thofe  who  are  virtuous  and  honeft 
have  many  more  means  of  acquiring  eafe  and  comfort, 
wealth  ancl  diftimSlion,  and  in  a  fuperior  degree,  in  this 
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country  than  in  any  other  ; — it  is  well  known,  that  we  al- 
ready podefs,  and  have  long  poflefled,  really  and  truly  That 
which  the  pretended  Reformers  would  perfuade  ignorant 
people  they  alone  can  beftow.  It  has  been  the  pride  of 
Britons  to  boaft  of  their  Liberty  and  Property ;  and  although 
thefe  vifionary  Reformers  have  chofen  to  I'ubftitute  the  notion 
of  Equality  in  the  place  of  the  latter,  it  is  trufted  there  are 
enough  who  know  too  well  the  value  of  their  Property, 
acquired  under  the  influence  of  true  Liberty,  to  furrender  it 
in  exchange  for  an  empty  name.  It  is  well  known,  and 
we  feel  it  daily,  that  we  have  as  much  of  thefe  pretended 
new  inventions,  as  is  neceflfary  and  convenient  for  a  v/cll- 
ordered  Society.  Every  one  has  all  the  Rights  of  Man  that 
leave  him  at  liberty  to  do  good  to  himfelf  and  his  neighbour, 
and  (what  is  worth  confidering)  to  protect  his  perfon  and 
property  againft  open  or  fecret  plunderers.  He  has  as  much 
of  Equality  as  one  man  can  poflefs  without  diminifliing  the 
Equality  of  his  neighbour.  We  are  told  by  our  Religion 
(for  We  have  a  Religion,)  that  we  are  to  do  unto  all  men  as 
we  would  that  men  Jhould  do  unto  us  \  and  this  is  realized  to  us 
by  the  firm  adminiftration  of  the  Lav/ ;  which  fufters  no 
injury  to  go  without  a  remedy,  and  affords  a  remedy  equally 
to  the  proudeft  and  the  pooreft. 

Such  are  The  Rights  of  Man ;  fuch  The  Liberty  and  Equality 
which  we  have  long  enjoyed ;  imder  thefe  we  have  lived  and 
profpered,  both  in  publick  and  private,  beyond  the  exam- 
ple of  any  country :  and  to  maintain  them,  as  they  are,  un- 
impaired by  the  fancies  of  Pedant-l?oliticians,  or  the  rude 
hands  of  Ruffian  Levellers,  every  true  Briton  ought  to 
(hid  his  blood. 

ImprefTed  with  thefe  fentiments  in  favour  of  our  happy 
^|Eftabli{hment,  and  alarmed  by  the  mifchievous  endeavours, 
^Rhat  are  now  ufing  by  wicked  men,  to  miflead  the  unin- 
formed, and  to  fpirit  up  the  difcontented  by  furnifliing  them 
with  plaufible  topicks,  tending  to  the  fubverfion  of  the 
State,  and  incompatible  with  all  Government  whatfo- 
ever : 

We  do,  as  private  men,  unconne£led  with  any  Party  or 
defcription  of  perfons  at  home,  taking  no  concern  in  the 
ftruggles  at  this  moment  making  abroad,  but  moftr  ferioufly 
anxious  to  prcferve  the  true  Liberty,  and  unexampled  pro{"- 
perity  wc  happily  enjoy  in  this  kingdom,  think  it  expedient 
and  iiecefTary  to  form  ourfclves  into  an  Association  for  the 
purpofeof  difcouraging,  in  every  way  that  lies  in  our  power, 
the  progrels  of  fuch  nefarious  defigns  as  are  meditated  by 
the  wicked  and  fenfelefs  Reformers  of  the  prefent  time } 
gnd  we  d©  hereby  refolve,  and  declare  as  foilov/s  ; 
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First — That  the  perfons  prefent  at  this  Meeting  do  be- 
come a  Society  for  difcouraging  and  fupprefling  Seditious 
Publications,  tending  to  difturb  the  Peace  of  this  Kingdom, 
and  for  fupportinga  due  execution  of  thp  Laws  made  for  th? 
prorc<5lion  of  perfons  and  property. 

Secondly — 1  hat  this  Society  do  ufe  its  beft  endeavours 
occafionally  to  explain  thofe  topicks  of  publick  difcuflion 
which  have  been  fo  perverted  by  evil-defigning  men,  and  to 
iliev/,  by  irrefragable  proof,  that  they  are  not  applicable  to 
the  State  of  this  Country,  that  they  can  produce  no  good, 
snd  certainly  muft  produce  great  evil. 

Thirdly — That  this  bociety  will  receive  with  great 
thanks  all  communications  that  ftall  be  made  to  it  for  th« 
above  purpofes. 

Fourthly — That  it  be  recommended  to  all  thofe,  who 
are  friends  to  the  Eftabliftied  Law,  and  to  peaceable  Society, 
to  form  themfelves,  in  their  different  neighbourhoods,  into 
iimilar  Societies  for  promoting  the  fame  laudable  purpofes. 

Fifthly — That  this  Society  do  meet  at  this  place  or 
elfewhere,  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 

Sixthly — That  thefe  Confiderations  and  Refolutions  be 
printed  in  all  the  publick  Papers,  and  otherwife  circulated 
Jilto  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

By  Order  of  the  Society, 

J.  MOORE,  Secretary, 

N.  B.  All  Letters  and  Communications  are  requefted  |^ 
\>%  addrefled  to  the  Secretary  at  this  place. 


Jt  a  MEETING  of  the  SOCIETY  at  the  CROWSJf 
and  Anchor  Tavern,  November  24,  1792. 

JOHN  REEyES,  Esq^  in  the  Chair, 

UPON  reading  the  Charge  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Ashurst  to  the  Grand  Jury  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  this  Term,  it  was  refolved.  That  the  fame  be 
immediately  printed  and  diftributed  in  various  ways  for  the 
j)etter  inltru(Stion  of  all  ranks  of  people  in  the  value  they 
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ought  to  fet  upon  the  good  laws  and  government  delivered 
(down  to  us  by  our  anceftors. 

The  letters  daily  received  from  perfons  who  are  defirous 
of  aflifting  the  views  of  this  Society,  are  very  numerous, 
and  contain  many  ufeful  communications.  The  writers 
of  them  are  entitled  to  every  acknowledgement  ;  fuch  as 
require  private  anfwers  fhall  receive  them  from  the  Secre- 
tary, and  it  will  foon  be  feen  what  ufe  is  made  of  fome  of 
the  communications. 

The  Gentlemen  of  this  Society  cannot  refrain  from  an- 
nouncing once  more  how  happy  they  are  to  find  the  numbers 
©f  thofe  increafe,  who  come  forward  to  fupport  the  defign 
of  their  Inftitution, 

In  confequence  of  a  wifli  exprefled  by  many, .that  an 
opening  fhould  be  given  for  perlons  of  all  forts  to  declare 
their  defire  of  fupporting  fo  good  a  caufe,  a  book  has  been' 
opened  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  for  names  to  be  fet  down, 
and  it  is  now  earneftly  wifhed  that  all  perfons  favourable  to 
the  prefent  defign,  will  fignify  it  by  inferting  their  names 
in  fuch  book. 

One  of  the  duties  this  Society  has  impofed  on  itfelf  is  to 
encourage  perfons  to  form  fimiliar  Societies  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  a  Society 
were  formed  in  the  City  of  London,  aixother  in  Weftmin- 
fter,  and  another  in  the  Borough.  When  thofe  great  So- 
cieties were  formed,  it  might  be  confidered,  and  would  be 
fcen  by  the  efFedtof  them,  whether  it  would  be  necefTary  to 
make  fmaller  Societies  around  them,  to  aflift  and  co  ope. 
rate. 

It  fhould  feem,  that  the  bufinefs  of  fuch  Societies  (hould 
be  conducted  by  a  Committee,  and  that  the  Committee 
ihould  be  fmall,  as  better  adapted  for  difpatch  of  bufinefs  ; 
for  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  thefe  are  not  open  So- 
cieties for  talk  and  debate,  but  for  private  confultation  and 
real  bufinefs.  The  fociety  at  large  need  not  meet  more  than 
once  a  month,  oronce  in  two  or  three  months,  to  audit  the 
accounts,  and  fee  to  the  application  of  the  money.  The 
objedl  of  fuch  Societies  fliould  be  to  check  the  circulation 
of  feditious  publications  of  all  kinds,  whether  newfpapers 
or  pamphlets,  or  the  invitations  to  club-meetings,  by  difco- 
vering  and  bringing  to  juftice  not  only  the  authors  and  prin- 
ters of  them,  but  thofe  who  keep  them  in  fhops,  or  hawk 
them  in  the  ftreets  for  fale  ;  or,  what  is  much  worfe,  are  em- 
ployed in  circulating  them  from  houfe  to  houfe  in  any 
manner  whatever. 

Secondly,  They  fhould  by  reafoning,  and  by  circulating 
•heap  books  and  papers,  endeavour  to  undeceive  thofe  poor 

£  4  people 
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people  who  have  been  miflead  by  the  Infufion  of  opinioni 
dangerou!  to  their  own  welfare  and  that  of  the  State. 

Thirdly,  1  hey  ftiould  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  to 
preventer  fupprefs  tumults  or  riots,  if  neccflary. 

Lastly,  It  (hould  be  a  part  of  the  original  compaft  of 
every  fuch  Society,  that  in  what  they  mean  to  do,  they  (hall 
always  a6l  in  fubordination  to  the  iVIagiftrate  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Government,  and  in  their  aid  and  fupport,  and  not 
othcrwife. 

The  Society,  after  full  confideration  of  the  nature 
•f  private  meetings,  formed  with  a  defign  to  take 
cognifance  of  what  is  tranftiiled  by  the  Executive  and 
Legiflative  Powers  of  the  country,  are  of  ofpinion,  that  all 
fuch  meetings  are  irregular.  Such  diftinft  and  unharmoni- 
xed  centers  have  the  efFeft  of  intercepting  and  drawing 
around  themfelves  fome  of  that  force,  and  confidence  of 
the  people,  which  fhould  pafs  on  to  their  only  trae  center, 
theconftituted  Executive  and  Legiflative  Authorities  of  the 
State.  But  when  fuch  an  irregularity  has  been  once  per- 
mitted, and  the  balance  of  the  fyftem  feems  to  be  affeded 
by  it,  the  equilibrium  perhaps  cannot  be  moie  naturally  re- 
ftored,  than  by  placing  a  counterpoife  of  the  fame  fort  on 
the  other  fide. 

Wicked  men,  by  the  mea^is  of  Clubs  and  aflbciations, 
have  been  fpreadmg  among  the  fimple  and  ignorant,  fedi- 
tious  opinions,  deftrudive  of  good  government,  and  the 
happinefs  of  us  all.  Good  men  affociate  to  counteract  thofe 
evil  defigns,  to  fupport  g«od  government,  and  to  continue 
to  us  our  prefent  happinefs.  To  afiociate  in  the  forms  in 
which  they  do  (as  appears  by  their  printed  papers  exhibited  to 
this  Society)  is  always  feditious,  and  very  often  treafonable  : 
they  all  appear  to  be  offenders  againft  the  law.  To  meet, 
as  is  now  propofed,  for  fuppreffing  fedition,  for  propagating 
peaceable  opinions,  and  for  aiding  the  nlagiftracy  in  fubor- 
dination to  the  diredion  of  the  Magiftrates — the  law  allowg 
it,  and  the  time  requires  it. 

By  Order  of  the  Society, 

JOHN  MOORE,  Secretary, 
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At  a  MEETING  of  the  SOCIETY  at  the  CROWN  W 
ANCHOR  TAVEKN  in  //;^  Stranb,  November.  2()^ 
1792, 

JOHN  REEVES,  Esq.  in  the  Chair, 

THE  following  Gentlemen  are  of  the  Committee  for  coU" 
dudting  the  Bufinefs  ©f  this  Society; 
JOHN  REEVES,  Efq. 
JOHN  1  OPHAM,  Efq. 
JOHN  BOV^LES,  Efq. 
JOHN  ROBERTS,  Efq. 
ALEXANDER  MAXWELL  BENNET.Efq, 
Mr.  JOHN  SEWELL. 
PETER  NOUAILLE,  Efq, 
THO.  LAW,  Efq.     . 
Mr.  JOHN  SARGEAUNT, 
JOHN  THO.  BATT,  Efq. 
Mr.  GEO.  POTTER. 
CHA.  TUWNSHEND,  Efq. 
Dr.  HALIFAX. 

Mr.ALEXANDEi^BRODIE,     ' 
Jion.  G.  HOBART. 
THO.  PLUMER,  Efq. 
C.  YORKE,  Efq. 
GEORGE  WARD,  Efq. 
W.  DEVAYNES,  Efq.      . 

Refolved, 
That   this   Committee  do  meet  to-morrow,    at  twelve 
o'clock,  f«r  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs. 

By  Order  of  the  Society, 

JOHN  MOORE,  Secretary, 


At  the  CROWN  tf«^  ANCHOR  TAVERN  in  th$ 
Strand,  November  30,  1792, 

T  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  this  SOCIETY, 

JOHN  REEVES,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


A 


Upon  a  view  of  the  Confiderations  and  Refolutions  pub- 
Jiftied  by  this  Society,  and  in  conformity  to  the  Opinions 

and 


and  Declarations  therein  contained,  'This  Committee  dq 
hereby  declare,  that  they  will  endeavour,  by  the  circulation 
of  cheap  Publications,  or  otherwife,  to  caufe  thofe  topicka 
of  pubiick  difcuffion,  which  have  been  lately  perverted  by 
evil-defigning  men,  to  be  explained,  for  undeceiving  and 
informing  thofe  perfons  who  have  been  mifled  and  deludei 
by  fpedous  reafonings  and  falfe  reprefentations;  and  that 
they  will  ufe  their  beft  endeavours,  in  aid  and  fupport 
cf  the  Civil  Magiftrates,  to  difcourage  and  counteract  all 
feditious  Publications  and  attempts  to  difturb  the  Peace  of 
the  Kingdom. 

In  doing  this,  and  in  making  the  prefent  declaration  of 
their  intention,  they  hope  they  (hall  induce  others,  who 
liave  the  fame  wifh  with  themfelves  to  fupport  the  good 
Laws  and  Conftitution  of  this  Kingdom,  and  the  Peace  and 
flappinefs  ©f  Society,  to  make  fimilar  exertions  in  their 
refpedive  neighbourhoods  for  the  like  purpofes.  And  it  is 
further  hoped,  that  by  thefe  means  the  Members  of  this 
Afibciation  will  be  better  enabled,  as  it  will  become  more 
particularly  their  duty,  to  aflift  in  preferving  pubiick  order 
and  trancjuillity,  in  cafe  of  any  attempt  being  niade  to  diflurb 
them. 

Refolved, 

That  as  a  confiderabic  pecuniary  Fupd  will  be  neceflary 
for  carrying  into  efFei^  the  purpofes  of  this  Inftitution,  the 
Committee  will  thankfully  receive  the  voluntary  Contribu- 
tions o  jall  thofe  who  are  inclined  to  give  their  aid  on  the 
prefent  occafion. 
Refolved, 

That  Subfcriptions  be  received  by  JOHN  TOPHAM, 
I^SQ^  the  Treafurer,  at  his  Chambers,  in  Grays  inn» 

At  the  CROWN  and  ANCHOR,  Strand  ;    and  at  thq 
following  Bankers  : 
Meflrs.  DRUMMOND  and  Co.  Charing- Crofs. 
JVleflVs.  CHILD  and  Co.  Temble-Bar. 
gMITH,  PAINE  and  SMITH,  Manfion-Houfe-ftreet, 
CROP  r  S,  DEVAYNES,  and  Co.  Pall-mall. 
RANSOM,  MORELAND  and  HAMMERSLEY, 

Pall-mall. 
VERE,  LUCADOU,  and  Co.  Lombard-ftreet. 
EDWARDS,   SMITH,  MiDDLETON  and  Co. 

Stratford -place. 
NIBLETT  and  JELFE,  Gloucefler. 
Meflrs.  OGDEN,  Salifbury. 
CAM,  WHITEHEAD,  and  Co.  Bath. 
Sir  W.  FORBlS  and  Co.  Edinburgh. 

Refolved, 
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Rcfolved, 
That  the  Thanks  of  this  Committee  be  given  to  JOHN 
REEVES,  Efq.  for  the  Zeal  and  Exertion  which  he  has 
ihewn  in  beginning  and  promoting  this  ufeful  and  well-timed 
Aflbciation. 

JOHN  REEVES,  Chairmaa, 


At  the  CROWN  and  ANCHOR  TAVERN,  in  th« 
Strand,  December  i,   1792. 


A 


T  a  MEETING  of  the  COMMITTEE, 
JOHN  REEVES,  Esq;^  in  the  Chair. 

Refolved, 

That  the  Thanks  of  this  Society  be  given  to  the  Right 
Hon.  tiie  LORD  MAYOR  of  LONDON,  for  his  well- 
timed  Activity  and  Exertion  in  Support  of  the  Laws  and 
Conftitution. 

This  Society  having  been  informed  by  S.W.  Clayton,  Efq. 
that  an  Inftitution  upon  the  fame  Principles  with  this  Aflb- 
ciation has  been  formed  at  Peckham,  of  yrhich  he  if 
Chairman  ; 

Refolved, 
That  the  Ihanks  of  this  Society  be  given  him  for  this 
Communication,  and  that  he  be  requefted  to  continue  hif 
Poirefpondence. 

JOHN  REEVES,  Chairman. 


4t  a  MEETING  of  the  COMMITTEE  at  the  CROWN 
and  ANCHOR  TAVERN,  December  4,  1792. 

JOHN  REEVES,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

^HE  following  Addrefs  to  the  Publick  on   the  prefent 
-f    alarming  crifis  having  been  read,  moved,  and  feconded, 

Refo4ved, 
That  the  fame  be  publiflied  in  all  the  newfpapers. 
«'  At  a  time  when  the  recent  exertions  of  Government 

<*  oonfirai 


«  confirm  the  reality  of  thofc  dangerous  defigns  formed  in 
<*  concert  with  perfons  in  Foreign  Parts,  with  a  view  to 
«'  fubvert  the  Laws  and  Conftitution  of  this  Realm,  and  to 
"  deftroy  all  order  and  quiet  therein — when  there  is  every 
«  reafun  to  believe,  that  among  the  coofiderable  numbers  of 
?«  French  latejy  arrived  in  this  Metropolis,  many  of  them 
<*  hold  regular  correfpondence  and  communication  with 
*'  various,  ill-difpofed  perfons,  in  Clubs  and  other  Meetings, 
<•  inftituted  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  overturning  the  laws 
*«  and  liberties  of  this  Country  ; — the  Committee  feel  it  to 
"  be  their  duty  to  warn  all  good  Citizens  to  be  watchfuj, 
**  and  upon  their  guard,  in  order  to  dete£l  and  bring  to 
««  juftice  fiich  perfons,whether  Foreigners  or  Britifli  fubje<5ts, 
*»  who  appear  to  plot  and  contrive  againft  the  ptacc 
«'  and  good  order  of  this  happy  Country.  And  the 
<'  Committee  therefore  moft  earneftly  recommend  to  all 
*'  Magiftrates  and  others,  as  well  in  this  metropolis  and 
"  its  neighbourhood,  as  in  the  more  diftant  parts  of  thefe 
**  united  kingdoms,  a  firm  and  vigilant  exercife  of  their 
"  duty,  as  Magiftrates  and  as  Citizens,  in  detecting  and 
*'  bringing  to  juftice  all  thofe  whom  they  find  offending  in 
«*  the  rcfpeds  abovementioned.'* 

Refolvcd, 

That  This  Committee,  being  perfuaded  that  great  mif- 
chief  has  been  for  fome  time  paft  efFeded  in  this  country  by 
the  circulation  of  Newfpapers  filled  with  dijloyalty  and  fedi- 
tten^  the  writers  of  which  manifeftly  appear  by  their  language 
to  be  in  the  pay  of  French  emiflaries,  who  wifti  to  deftroy 
our  excellent  Qonftitution,  do  earueftly  recommend  it  to 
all  good  Subjects,  whether  Matters  of  Private  Families, 
or  Keepers  of  Inns,  Taverns,  or  CofFee-Houfes,  to  difcon- 
tinue  and  difcourage  the  ufe  and  circulation  ©f  all  fuch  dif» 
Joyal  and  feditious  Newfpapers. 

Refolved, 

That  Sir  JOSEPH  ANDREWS,  Bart,  beaddeil  to  this 
Committee, 

JOHN  REEVES,  Efq.  Chairman, 
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Crown  and  Anchor^  December  6,  1792* 

T  a  SPECIAL  MEETING  of  the  COMMITTEE 
this  SOCIETY, 

JOHN  REEVES,  Efq.  in  the  Chair. 


This  Committee  confidering  that  the  great  mifchief  pro- 
duced by  fedltious  and  treafonable  Libels  is  chiefly  effedled 
by  felling  them  in  fhops,  hawking  them  in  the  ftreets,  and 
giving  them  away ;  and  confidering  that  the  venders  and 
carriers  of  fuch  publications  arc  generally  acquainted  with 
their  contents,  and  evil  defign  and  tendency  ; 

Refolved, 

That  a  caution  be  hereby  given  to  all  fellers  of  Newf- 
papers,  Newfcarriers,  perfons  delivering  hand-bills  for  club- 
meetings  and  the  like,  that  if  fuch  papers  are  feditious  or 
treafonable,  they  are  alfo  guilty,  equally  with  the  original 
publifher,  printer,  or  author  ;  and  that  it  becomes  them 
ferioufly  to  confider  what  are  the  Newfpapers,  papers  of  in- 
vitation to  clubs  and  other  meetings,  which  they  fell,  carry, 
or  diftribute,  and  whether  they  are  of  a  nature  to  bring  upon 
tkem  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

It  appearing  to  this  Committee,  that  evil-defigning  men, 
induftrioufly  and  malicioufly  ufmg  means  and  inftruments 
never  before  reforted  to  in  tkis  Country  for  fpreadine  per- 
nicious opinions,  have  addrefled  themfelves  principally  ta 
the  manufacturing  and  labouring  clafles  of  people,  and  by 
pamphlets,  hand-bills,  and  various  other  devices,  have  en- 
deavoured to  prejudice  the  minds  of  thofe  perfons  againft  the 
King  and  Conftitution,  deluding  them  with  falfe  expedta- 
t-ions  that  their  condition  will  be  bettered  by  the  fubverfion 
of  all  diilindtions  of  rank  and  property,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  Equality  in  their  Head  :  It  is 

Refolved, 
That  it  be  recommended  to  all  Mafters  of  Families,  all 
Mafter-Manufadturers,  Traders  and  Others,  to  ufe  their 
beft  endeavours  to  undeceive  and  inform  their  fervants,  their 
journeymen,  their  apprentices,  their  neighbours,  and  all 
perfons  whom  they  find  mifled  and  corrupted  by  fuch  inflam- 
matory and  feditious  writmgs  or  language ;  warnmg  them, 
that  if  they  maintain  by  word  or  by  acStion  treafonable  and 
feditious  principles,  they  will  incur  the  penalties  of  the  law  ; 
and  further  inftruiting  them,  that  none  of  the  hopes  fo 
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falfeiy  and  infidio'ufly  held  out  to  them  can  be  realiised ;  bui 
that,  on  the  contrary,  fuch  wicked  attempts  will  tend  to  the 
deftrudion  of  all  trade  and  manufadures,  by  which  they  are 
fupported,  when  induftrious;  and  will  deftroy  all  the  pro- 
vifion  made  for  the  poor,  which  they  now  enjoy,  when  they 
become  unfit  for  labour. 
Refolved, 
That  the  following  Opinions  from  the  Commentaries  of 
the  excellent  Mr.  Juftice  Blackflone,  vol.  iv.  chap.  9.  be 
publifhed  for  the  information  of  the  ignorant,  and  as  a 
caution  to  the  unwary. 

"  If  a  party  apprifed  of  any  treafon  does  not,  as  foon  aS 
**  conveniently  may  be,  reveal  it  to  fome  judge  of  aifize, 
"  or  juftice  of  the  peace,  be  is  guilty  of  mijprifion  cf  treafon  ; 
«'  which  is  punilhed  by  the  lofs  of  the  profits  of  lands 
**  during  life,  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  imprifonment  during 
«  life. 

'*  But  if  there  be  any  probable  circumftances  of  aflent|» 
*'  as  if  one  goes  to  a  treafonable  meeting,  knowing  before- 
*'  hand  that  a  eonfpiracy  is  intended  againft  the  king ;  of 
**  being  in  fuch  company  once  by  accident,  and  having 
**  heard  fuch  treafonable  eonfpiracy,  meets  the  fame  com- 
*'  pany  again,  and  hears  more  of  it,  but  conceals  it;  this 
*<  is  an  implied  alTent  in  lawj  and  makes  the  concealer  guilty 
•*  of  adtual  high  treafon. 

*'  Contempts  and  mifprlfions  againft  the  king's  per/on  and 
**  govemTTunt  may  be  by  fpeaking  or  writing  againft  them, 
**  curling  or  wifliing  him  ill,  giving  out  fcandalous  ftories  . 
*:  concerning  him,  or  doing  any  thing  that  may  tend  to 
**  leflen  him  in  the  efteem  of  his  fubje£ts,  may  weaken  his 
«'  government^  or  may  raife  jealoufies  between  him  and  his 
"  people.  It  has  been  alfo  held  an  offence  of  this  fpecies 
*'  to  drink  to  the  pious  memory  of  a  traitor ;  thefe  being  adls 
*'  which  impliedly  encourage  Rebellion. 

*'  For  thefe  fpecies  of  contempt,  a  man  may  not  only  be 
^'  fined  and  imprifoned,  but  fuffer  the  pillory,  or  other  in- 
"  famous  corporal  punifliment." 

This  Committee,  fully  fenfible  of  the  many  kind  and  in-» 
terefting  Communications  whrch  they  continually  receive 
from  various  quarters,  return  thanks  to  their  Correlpondents, 
whofe  hints  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  carefully  at- 
tended to.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  hoped  that  the  variety  of 
important  bufinefs  which  occupies  the  Committee,  wiil  fur-' 
nifli  an  excufe  for  their  not  returning  immediate  anfwers  id 
each  letter  whkh  they  may  receive. 

Books 
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Books  are  opened  at  the  Ci-own  and  Anchor  for  the  Entrjf 
of  Names,  as  well  as  the  Receipt  of  Subicriptions. 

N:  B.  All  Communications  to  this  Society  are  defired  t« 
be  addrefled  to  the  Chairman  at  this  place. 
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Crowm  and  Anchor,  December  ii,  179Z. 
TaMEETING  of  theCOMtMITTJiiC  •£ 
this  SOCIETY, 

JOHN  REEVES,  Efq.  Chairman. 

Complaints  having  been  made  of  the  licentioufnefs  of 
certain    Print-fhops,    wherein   libellous    pictures   and  en- 
gravings are  daily  exhibited,  to  the  great  fcandal  and  offence 
•f  his  Majefty's  loyal  and  affedionate  Subject*  ; 
Refolv.ed, 

That  by  way  of  caution  to  the  proprietors  of  thofe  fhops^ 
the  following  authorities,  fhewing  the  illegality  and  dan- 
gerous confequence  of  fuch  procedure,  be  publifhed. 

**  A  libel,  Ubellus  famojus,  fine  fcriptis^  may  be,  firft, 
fi^uris ;  as  to  paint  the  party  in  any  ihameful  and  ignomini- 
ous manner. — 5.  Co.  125. 

*'  The  notion  of  a  libel  may  be  applied  to  any  dcfamatioa 
whatfofver,  exprefled  either  by  figns  or  pi<5lures." — Haw- 
king's  Fleas  of  the  Crown,  Book  f .  ch.  73. 

*'  A  libel  is  a  contumely  or  reproach,  publifhed  to  the 
defamation  of  the  Government,  of  a  Magiftrate,  or  of  a 
private  perfoa ;  and  it  may  be  without  writing;  as  by 
making  a  picture  in  an  ignominious  manner,  or  by  an 
ignominious  fign,  to  the  reproach  of  another." — Lord  Chief 
Baron  Comyns'  Digeft,  Libel.  A. 

*'  Mali<:ious  defamations  of  any  pcrfons,  efpacLally  a 
Magiftrate,  made  publick  by  either  printing,  writing, 
figns  or  pictures,  in  order  to  expofe  him  to  publick  hatred, 
contempt,  or  ridicule,  are  punilhable  as  libels."  Blac.kft* 
Com.  Book  IV.  ch.  if. 
Refolved, 

That  THOMAS  PITT,  Efq.  and  the  Rev.  ROBERT^ 
I^ARiiS,  be  added  to  this  Committee.        ^^ 

JOHN  REEVJ^^^hairman. 
-    Growic 
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Crown  and  Anchor  December  tij  lygi, 

T  a  SPECIAL  MEETING  of    the  COM- 
MITTEE, 

JOHN  REEVES,  Efq.  in  the  Chair. 


The  Committee  can  delay  no  longer  to  cxprefs  the  ex- 
treme fatisfadion  with  which  they  obferve  the  univerfal 
fpirit  of  loyalty  to  the  King,  and  of  zealous  attachment 
to  the  Conftitution,  difplayed  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom* 
The  declarations  which  have  been  made  by  fo  many  re- 
fpeiSlable  bodies,  voluntarily  uniting  for  the  purpofe  of 
fuppreffing  fedition,  and  fupporting  our  excellent  Conftitu- 
tion as  by  law  eftablifhed,  are  fomething  more  than  tefti- 
monies  of  the  publick  opinion  ;  they  infpirc  confidence, 
and  they  furnifli  ftrength,  to  refift  every  attempt  at  difturb- 
ing  the  publick  peace,  and  to  aid  the  Executive  Power  and 
the  Magiftrates  in  preferving  it.  The  efforts  that  have  thus 
been  made  have  already  produced  much;  the  difaffeded 
have  felt  the  refiftance ;  they  are  diverted,  it  is  hoped, 
from  purfuing  their  defigns  in  the  way  that  was  intended  ; 
but  this  has  added  to  their  former  malignity  the  rage  of 
difappointment :  It  is,  therefore,  highly  necefrary  that  good 
fubjecls  (hould  perfevere  in  maintaining  the  fame  fpirit  and 
front  which  produced  the  firft  check  ;  and  it  is  moft  earn- 
eftly  recommended,  that  the  different  pariihes  which  have 
not  yet  united,  will  immediately  proceed  to  form  thcmfelve» 
into  Societies,  after  the  examples  of  thofe  already  inftituted. 
It  is  by  fuch  union,  and  readinefs  to  a(5V,  that  Britons  will 
be  enabled  to  preferve  and  tranfmit  to  their  children  that 
Conftitution  and  domeftick  happinefs,  which  they  received 
from  their  anceftori  j  which  has  always  diftinguiflied  them 
above  all  the  nations  "of  the  earth ;  and  which  they  have, 
©n  the  prefent  occafion,  moft  generally  and  moft  energeti- 
cally declared  they  prefer  to  all  others;  firmly  believing, 
as  they  do,  from  the  reafonings  of  the  beft  politicians, 
confirmed  by  their  own  experience,  that  a  free  Monarchy, 
like  their  own,  is  the  beft  form  of  a  free  Conftitution  that 
ever  was  devifed  by  the  Wifdom  of  Man, 


ti 


JOHN  REEVES,  Chairman. 
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CROWN  AND  ANCHOR  TAVERN,  STRAND, 

Januarv  II,  1793. 

AT  a  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  COMMIT- 
TEE  of  this  SOCIETY, 

JOHN  REEVES,  Efq.  in  the  Chair, 

RESOLVED, 

1.  That  the  public  Declaration  of  a  whole  People  in 
favour  of  their  Eftublifhed  Government,  and  the  particular 
cxprelfions    of    Zeal,  Loyalty,   and   Attachment  to    our 

a  excellent 


«eellent  Gonftitution,  under  King,  Lords,  and  Cotna^ 
rnons,  publifhed  by  the  various  loyal  Aflbciations  and  other 
Meetings  throughout  this  Kingdom,  are  too  honourable  to 
them,  and  to  the  cavife  which  they  fupport,  to  be  left  ix\ 
itattered  papers  to-  the  dj^fal  of  time  and  chance. 

II.  That  in  conformity  to  a  former  Refolution  of  the 
14th  of  December  1792,  thefe  Declarations  oiight  to  be 
collected,  as  a  Memorial  to  the  prefent  Generation,  ai^ 
Ejtample  and  Ihftruclion  to  Pofterity. 

III.  That  for  thefe  purpofes  this  Committee  having  di- 
jefted  a  Collection  of  fuch  Declarations  to  be  made,  and 
regularly  continued,  will  caufe  the  whole  tp  be  immediately 
prepared  for  Publication. 

IV.  That  Mr.  Debrett,  Bpokfeller  in  Piccadilly,  having, 
on  the  31ft  of  December  laft,  fubmitted  to  the  Committee 
Propofa^s  -for  publifliing  fuch  Collection  as  foon  as  the  fame 
fhall  be  completed  j  He  be  furnifhed  with  the  material? 
coUedled  for  that  piirpofe, 

V.  That  thougji  the  nature  and  limits  of  our  trufl  do  not 
authorize  us  to  employ  any  partlof  the  fund  committed  to  our 
care  in  fuch  ^  work,  yet  we  will  individually  give  it  every 
fupport  in  our  power,  and  we  have  therefore  ordered  for  our 
own  private  ufc,  and  atour  own  expence,  ONE  HUNDRED. 
COPIES. 

.  ■■  VI.  That  in  order  to  render  this  CoUeftion  as  perfeft  as 
poffible,  the  Committee  earnefHy  requefl  of  fuch  Chairmen  of 
the  fever^  Aflbciationf,  Societies,  and  other  Meetings  for 
the  lupport  of  the  King  and  Conftitution  throughout  the 
Kiugdonv  as  baye.not  already  done  them  that  honour,  to 
tranOnit  copies  of  their  refpeitive  Refolution?  to  this  So- 
ciety.  , 

,Giyj   CROW>J 

III  ■sU:.n-2^  1 '    ■  •  .    ^.        . 


GROWN  AND  ANCHOR  TAVERN,  STRANDi  ' 

JFebruary  8,  ilQJi,, 

AT  a  MEETING   of  the    COMMITTEE    of  this" 
SOCIETY, 

JOHN  REEVES,  Efq.  in  the  Chair, 

RESOLVED  UNANIMOUSLY, 

That  circumftances  have  arifen  which  make  it  expe- 
dient to  publifh  the  following  Refolutibn  arid  Minute  froiii 
among  the  Proceedings  entered  Febl-uary  i,  1793. 

«  A  Letter  was  i-eadfrom  THOMAS  LAW,  Efq.  avow- 
**  ing  that  the  Letter  figned  T.  Law,  in  the  Morning  Chro- 
*'  nicle  of  the  24th  of  January  1793,  ^^  Inferted  with  his 
"  confent. 

«  RESOLVED  UNANiMOUSLYi 

«  That  the  Nime  of  Thomas  Law,  Efq.  be  firtick  diit  of" 
«  the  Lift  of  this  Committee. 

"  The  Comriiittee  are  fdrry  they  ai-e  Under  the  neceffity 
*•  of  coming  to  fuch  a  Refolution  with  regard  to  one  of 
•'  their  Member's ;  but  it  appears  to  them  that  the  harmony 
*'  which  fhould  be  preferved  in  ariy  Society^  can  never  fubflit 
**  without  an  entire  confidence  in  every  one  of  its  Members, 
"  and  this  they  thinic  can  no  longer  be  repofed  in  a  Perfon, 
**  who  piiblifhes  in  a  common  Ncwfpaper  any  thing  that 
t'  relates  to  whi\t  pafles  at  their  Meetings. 

«  With  refpeil  to  that  Gentleman's  Projjofal  (in  Which 
«  he  ftood  fmgle)  to  burn  all  Letters  from  anonymous  Cor- 
«  refpondents,  merely  becaufe  they  were  fuch,  the  Com- 
"  mittee  continue  to  hold  the  fame  Opinion  they  then  did^ 
*'  and  which  they  believe  is  the  Opinion  held  by  moft 
"  Perfons  who  ever  thought  upon  the  fubjea,     I'hey  have 

"  always 


<'  always  treated  anonymous  information  as  an  individual 
"  would  treat  it ;  if  it  appeared  probable,  and  of  a  nature 
*'  that  deferved  notice,  they  have  thought  it  might  be  made 
**  a  <yround  of  enquiry ;  if  otherwife,  that  it  ihould  be  dif- 
*<  regarded  entirely.  In  a£ling  thus,  they  believe  they  have 
**  diicharged  the  duty  of  good  Citizens,  as  well  as  that  of  Per- 
**  fons  vvho  have  aflbgiated  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  dc- 
"  fending  the  Laws  and  Conftitution  of  their  Country.'* 


CROWN  AND  ANCHOR  TAVERN,  STRAND, 

March  8,  1793. 

A  T  a  GENERAL  MEETING  ^of  the  COMMIT- 
•^  TEE  of  this  SOCIETY, 

JOHN  REEVES,  Eftj.  in  the  Chair, 

y     RESOLVED, 

That  as  this  Aflbciation  has  now  fubfifted  for  more  than 
three  months,  the  Committee  think  it  their  duty  toiay  before 
^he  Public  the  fallowing  Declaration. 

*  At  the  time  when  this  Aflbciation  was  formed,  the  minds 
of  men  were  agitated,  universally,  by  a  juft  alarm,  arifmg 
from  the  obfervation  that,  contrary  to  all  imaginable  poflibi- 
htv,  there  exifted  in  this  happy  country  Societies  of  Men 
capable  of  admiring  the  horrors  of  French  anarchy,  and  of 
defiring  to  plunge  us  into  equal  wretchednefs  ;  that  the  Kmif- 
faries  of  France  were  very  numerous,  and  a<5tive  to  feduce 
the  people  and  excite  them  to  infurre^iop, 

It  was  thought,  however,  and  particularly  by  the  perfons 
who  formed  this  Aflbciation,  that  if  men  of  good  and  (teady 
principles  would  boldly  ftiew  themfelves  determined  to  fupport 
the  Rights,   the   Lawt',  and  Liberties   of  Britons,  the   tfua 

nuiQ^ 
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numbers  of  our  domeftic  Enemies  would  quickly  be  exm. 
pofed,  and  the  terror  of  uncertainty  removed,  by  the  ge- 
neral approbation  with  which  fuch  efforts  would  be  received, 
and  the  zeal  with  which  they  would  be  imitated.  This  fup- 
pofition  the  event  has  juftified  fo  happily,  that  in  every  diftrift 
of  the  Country,  and  in  every  parifh  of  the  Capital,  good  and 
loyal  fubjedts  have  united  on  fimilar  principles.  Towards 
producing  this  effe(ft,  the  Members  of  this  Aflbciation  will 
remember  with  fatisfa<Stion,  that  they  ftood  forth  the  foremoft, 
and  have  perfevered  among  the  moll  zealous. 

But,  in  performing  this  duty  towards  their  countrj^,  they 
had,  of  courfe,  to  expedl,  that  they  muft  incur  the  enmity 
and  attradl  the  malignity  of  thofe  who  were  defirous  of  dif- 
turbing  the  public  peace;  of  thofe,  whofe  plots  and  machina- 
tions would  be  thus  confounded.  It  has  therefore  been  with- 
out the  fmalleft  degree  of  furprife  that  the  Committee  have 
feen,  in  prints  devoted  to  the  caufe  of  mifchief,  their  defigns 
mifreprcfented,  their  proceedings  cavilled  at,  and  their  cha- 
racters traduced.  Such  cenfure,  and  fuch  mifreprefentation, 
being  always  aimed  at  thofe  who  moft  fuccefsfully  refift  the 
ill  defigning,  arc  rather  marks  of  honourable  diftin6lioi\f 
than  any  fubjed  of  regret. 

The  cry  attempted  to  be  raifed  concerning  the  Liberty 
of  the  Prcfs,  as  if  that  ineftimable  privilege  could  be  endan- 
gered by  the  enforcement  of  wholefome  laws  againft  the  grofs 
abufes  of  it,  is  as  irrelevant  to  the  purpefes  of  fuch  Affocia- 
tions  as  injurious  to  the  perfons  that  compofe  them;  who, 
uniting  for  the  purpofe  of  preferving  the  conftitutional  Rights 
pf  Britons,  would  be  the  laft  to  take  a  ftep  that  could  endan- 
ger one  of  the  moft  important  of  thofe  Rights. 

Anxious  in  all  their  principles,  and  in  the  moft  minute 
particulars,  to  conform  themfdvcs  exactly  to  thofe  laws,  in 
aid  of  which  and  for  the  love  of  which  they  have  alone 
dcfired  to  adt,  the  Committee  have  with  the  moft  cordial 
fatisfadtion  perceived,  that  in  their  favour  have  been  given 
the  moft  clear  and  unequivocal  opinions  of  perfonagcs  the 
moft  eminent  for  profeflional  knowledge,  for  wifdom,  and 
integrity.  The  difference  of  airemblingto  preferve  the  public 
peace,  or  to  difturb  it,  has  been  recognized  by  every  voice 
put  that  of  la<5tion. 

Endeavours 
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i^ndeaVours  have  been  ufedj  among  other  arts^  to  raift 
fufpicions  againft  this  Gommittee,  as  if  titey  had  taken  ftepS 
dangerous  to  private  charafters.  To  thefe  infmuations^ 
however,  they  can  reply  with  fincerity,  that  though  they 
have  efteemed  it  their  duty  to  receive  all  materials  offered 
to  their  aid,  they  have  always  entertained  as  fcrupulous  a 
caution  witii  refpeft  to  anonymous  communications  as  was 
confiftenc  with  the  important  cbje<3:s  they  had  in  view.  The 
truth  is,  they  have  confined  their  chief  exertions  to  the 
publication  and  diftribution  of  fuch  writings  as  appeared  to 
them  moft  fit  to  countera^^  the  poifon  of  leditious  and  in- 
flammatory papers,  long  circulated  with  fuch  pernicious 
diligence  :  and  though  it  has  been  attempted,  moft  pre- 
pofteroufly,  to  reprefent  the  circulation  of  works  recom- 
mending peace,  good  order,  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
attachment  to  the  Conftitution,  as  no  lefs  iniquitous  than  the 
diftribution  of  feditious  papers,  yet  in  this,  as  well  as  irt 
every  other  neceffary  exertion,  they  intend  to  perfevere. 

JOHN  REEVES,  Chairman; 


CROWN  AND  ANCHOR  TaVERN,  STRAND, 

March  15,  1793. 


A 


T   a   MEETING    of    the  GOMMITTEE  of  this 
SOCIETY, 

JOHN  REEVES,  Efq.  in  the  Chairs 

RESOLVED, 

That    the    Thanks    of    this    Committee   be    given  io 
ARTHUR    YOUNG,  Efq.   for  his  Pamphlet  entitled^ 

<»  THE 
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<<  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  FRANCE  A  WARNING 
to  BRITAIN  ;"  in  which  he  has  fuccefsfully  oppofed 
the  Teftimony  of  Facfts  and  Experience  to  the  hazardous 
Speculations  of  vifionary  Theorifts  in  Matters  of  Govern-r 
pienf. 


CROWN  AND  ANCHOR  TAVERN,  STRAND, 

June  21,  1793, 


A 


T  a  MEETING  of  thp   COMMITTEE   of  this 
3QC1ETY, 

JOHN  REEVES,  Ef(j.  in  the  Chair, 

RESOLVED, 

That  the  fmgle  Numbers  of  PUBLICATIONS,  and 
pf  TRACTS,  which  have  been  printed  from  Time  to  Time 
^t  the  Expence  of  this  Society,  be  collected  into  a  Volume; 
and  that  the  Paper  now  propofed  to  this  Committee  for  a 
PREFACE,  together  with  the  printed  PROCEEDINGS  of 
this  SOCIETY,  be  prefixed  thereto,  and  that  the  Whole  he 
publifhed  without  Delay. 

Cnr  All  Communications  to  this  Society  aredefircd 
{o  be  addrcfled  tQ  the  Chairma^i  at  this  Place. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Printed  at  the  expence  of 

THE       SOCIETY 

FOR.     PRESERVING 

LIBERTY    AND    PROPERTY 

AGAINST 

REPUBLICANS  AND  LEVELLERS. 


N  U  M  B  E  R    I. 

CONTAINING, 

Mr.  Jujiice  J/hhur/Ts  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  for  the 
County  of  Middle/ex :  —  A  Word  in  Seafon  to  the  Traders 
and  ManufaHuren  of  Great-Britain. 


LONDON: 

Printed  and  Sold  by  J.  SEWELL,  at  the  European  Magazine 
Warehonfe,  Cowper's  Court,  Cornhill;  J.  DEBRETT,  Picca- 
diily ;  and  HOOKAM  and  CARPENTER.  Bond-Street. 

price,  one  penny. 
Mr.justice  ashhurst's   charge 

T  O 

*Xbe  Grand  Jury  for  the  County  of  Middlefex, 

THE  following  CHARGE  delivered  by  Judge  ASH. 
HURST  to  the  Grand  Jury  for  the  County  of 
Middlefex^  aflembled  in  the  Court  of  Kino's  Bench,  on 
Monday  the  jyth  of  Ni'Oember^  ^79^»  breathes  fo  much  the 
SPIRIT  of  the  ENGLISH  LaW,  and  is  fo  well  fuited 
toCUUB  the  LICENTIOUS  SPIRIT  of  the 'ilMES, 
that  it  muft  be  read  with  Heart-felt  Satisfadtion  by  every 
true  ENGLISHMAN — to  whofe  Perufal  it  is  ftrongly  re- 
commended. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  fury, 

«*  T  HAVE  the  honour  to  nieet  you  upon  the  ftated  return 
-■•  of  this  folemnity  for  putting  in  execution  the  Criminal 
Law,  and  bringing  fuch  offenders  to  jufticc,  as  by  their 
crimes  have  fubjedted  themfelves  to  the  punifhment  which 
the  Law  ordains.  Gentlemen  There  is  no  Nation  in  the 
world  that  can  beaft  of  a  more  perfect  Syftem  of  Govern- 

B  ment 
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riciit  than  that  under  which  we  have  the  happmefs  to  Viv&^ 
where  no  man  is  fo  high  as  to  be  above  the  reach  of  thff 
Law,  and  no  man  fo  low  as  not  to  be  within  its  protection  v 
where  the  Power  of  the  Crown  (on  the  one'  hand)  and 
the  Liberty  of  the  Subjeft  (on  the  other)  are  both  effec- 
tually fecurcd,  and  at  t\^  fame  time  kept  within  their  proper 
limits. 

**  l^he  Law  of  this  Coantry  only  lays  fuch  reftraints  on 
the  adtions  of  individuals  as  are  neceflary  for  the  fafety  and 
goad  order  of  the  Ccinmunityat  large;  and  fuch  reftrafnts 
are  fo  far  from  being  infrmgements  on  Civil  Liberty,  that 
Civil  Liberty  could  net  fubfift  without  them  :  for  if  every 
ir.an  was  left  to  the  free  and  uncontrouled  exercife  our 
own  will  (as  in  a  ftate  of  Nature,)  no  man  could  be  fecure 
in-  hi*  perfon  or  property,  and  the  weak  would  be  a  prey  K> 
the  ftrongcr  hand  ;  but  in  a  ftate  of  Civil  Govemincnt^ 
each  individual  grows  ftrong  in  the  ftrength  of  the  Com- 
munity. 

*^  Gcntlc^men,  It  is  Civil  Liberty  that  is  the  parent  of 
\  nduftry,  and  confequently  of  Wealth ;  for  in  a  ftate  of 
ISature,  as  there  was  no  fecurity  to  property,  no-maa 
thought  of  appropriation,  furtker  than  for  the  momentary 
fupply  of  his  immediate  neceffities:  but  when  men  have 
formed  themfelves  into  a  ftate  of  civil  fbciety,  the  confci- 
ojfnefs  which  every  man  feels  that  his  property  is  fecure, 
irrduces  to  habits  of  induftry  ;  he  does  not  bound  his  pur- 
fults  to  the  mere  fupply  of  his  prefent  wants,  but  looks 
forward  to  future  ages  j  mutual  wants  put  men  upon  find- 
ing out  the  means  of  mutual  fupply  ;  this  gives  rife  to  trade 
and  commerce,  and  extends  men's  connetlions  beyond  the 
narrow  circles  of  their  own  immediate  families  and  friends  5 
and  thus  from  mutual  wants  fpring  mutual  happinefs, 

"  But,  Gentlemen,  as  a  preliminary  ftep  to  procuring 
thefe  enjoyments,  it  was  neceflary  that  mankind  (on  enter- 
ing into  Society)  fliould  give  up  into  the  hands  of  the 
governing  power  of  the  State,  that  Species  of  Liberty  which 
rtfulted  from  a  perfefl  equality  in  all  men,  and  wh4re  no 
man  had  a  right  to  impofe  upon  another  a  rule  of  condudl, 
but  each  man  (as  far  as  his  ftrength  would  carry  him  through) 
followed  the  didtates  of  his  own  will,  A  Itate  of  fociety 
cannot  fubfift  without  fubordination.  There  muft  be  gene- 
ral rules  laid  down  by  the  governing  power  of  the  State 
(wherever  it  refides)  as  the  ftandard  by  which  men's  anions 
are  to  be  meafured  and  regulated^  fo  as  to  prevent  them  from 
being  injurious  to  the  rights  and  happinefs  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  :  And  there  muft  be  a  coercive  power  (refiding  in 
iuch  hands  as  the  ConftitujCi^n  has  (bought  fit  to  place  it)  to 
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enforce  fuch  laws  and  rules  of  adllon  as  the  wifdom  of  the 
State  has  thought  fit  to  prefcribe.  Happily  for  us,  we  are  not 
bound  by  any  laws  but  fuch  as  are  ordained  by  the  virtual 
confent  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  and  which  every  man  has 
the  means  of  knowing:  If  men  judged  rightly,  they  would 
be  perfuaded  that  their  happinefs,  as  well  as  their  fecurity, 
depends  upon  a  due  obfervance  and  fupport  of  the  laws. 
There  will  however  (even  in  the  beft  formed  fyftems  of  Govern- 
ment) alvv^ays  be  found  men  of  felfifli  and  corrupt  principle*, 
who  forfake  the  paths  of  honeft  induftry,  and  prefer  the 
fhorter  road  of  fupplying  their  wants  and  extravagancies  by 
rapine  and  fpoil  j  when  that  is  the  cafe,  it  becomes  neceflaxy 
for  the  coercive  power  of  the  State  to  lend  its  reftraining  hand, 
and  to  pun  ifh  the  offender;  and  if  the  offence  is  of  fo  flagrant 
a  nature,  that  there  is  no  hope  of  the  reformation  of  the 
offender,  there  it  is  neceffary  that  the  corrupted  member 
fhould  be  cut  off,  to  prevent  others  from  being  contamina- 
ted by  his  example. 

"  But  (though  crimes  muft  not  go  unpunifhed)  we  may 
venture  to  boaft,  that  (in  the  adminiftration  of  the  Criminal 
Law)  no  Nation  has  ever  been  fo  careful  of  the  Lives  and 
Liberty  of  the  Subjedl,  or  has  made  fuch  humane  pro- 
vifions  to  infure  the  moft  careful  inveftigation  of  the  im- 
puted Crime,  as  that  in  which  we  live.  The  ordaining  a 
preliminary  Inqueft  of  Inquiry  (by  means  of  a  Grand 
Jury  compofed  of  men  of  the  firft  rank  and  figure  in  th* 
county),  is  a  guard  and  caution  unknown  in  any  other 
country.  And  when  they  have  fo  far  given  their  fan<Elion 
to  the  proceeding,  as  to  pronounce  it  a  matter  fit  for  further 
inquiry,  the  privilege  which  the  party  accufed  enjoys, 
of  having  the  matter  tried  before  a  Jury  of  his  equals, 
with  liberty  to  except  to  any  of  them  that  he  may  think 
likely  to  be  prejudiced  againft  him,  is  the  mofl  valuable 
birth-right  of  an  tngliftiman.  The  law  is  no  lefs  careful 
in  protecting  men's  civil  rights  and  properties ;  and  I  hope 
I  may  add,  that  there  is  no  Nation  where  the  Law  is  more 
uprightly  and  impartially  adminiflered,  than  in  ours.  For 
thefe  bleflings  we  are  indebted  to  the  wife  and  prudent 
form  of  our  Conflitution  :  and  that  fecurity  (which  na- 
turally refults  fro.n  well  regulated  laws)  has  been  a  fpur 
to  induftry,  and  has  occafioned  our  commerce  to  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  example  of  former  ages.  And  whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  of  making  the  enquiry,  will  find, 
that  in  every  manufafturing  county  in  the  Kingdom,  the 
demand  for  their  manufai1:ures  is  greater  than  they  are  able 
to  fitpply.  Such  is  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  fuch  the  happy  fruits  of  Liberty  and  Peace. 

Ij  2  "  One 
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*«  One  fhould  fuppofe  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  King-, 
dom  who  did  not  feel  this,  and  who  did  not  feel  it  with  a 
erateful  heart.  And  yet  there  are  men  of  dark  and  gloomy 
hearts  (men  who  have  themfelves  neither  fortune  nor 
character  to  lofe),  who  would  wiih  to  overturn  the  venera- 
ble fabrick  of  our  Conftitution  (which  has  been  the  work 
and  pride  of  Ages,  which  has  been  revered  at  home,  and 
been  the  envy  of  furrounding  Nations^,  and  to  give  in 
return  a  Hate  of  univerfal  Anarchy  and  Confufion. 

*'  There  have  been  publications  in  which  the  Author 
difclaims  all  ideas  of  Subordination,  as  contrary  to  the  na- 
tural rights  and  equality  of  mankind,  and  recommends  the 
example  of  a  neighbouring  Nation  as  a  model  for  our  imita> 
tion. 

"  Alas  !  Humanity  is  called  upon  to  pity  the  deplorable 
iituation  of  that  country  ;  but  it  is  a  very  ill  chofen  example 
to  hold  forth  to  a  Nation  in  the  moft  flouriOiing  ftate  of 
happinefs  ;  and  it  is  a  pretty  extraordinary  requeft,  that  we 
would  (with  our  eyes  open)  plunge  ourfelves  into  the  fame 
abyfs  of  mifery. 

"  One  might  naturally  have  expe£led,  that  do<5irines  fo 
mqnftrous  and  nonfenfical,  would  have  been  treated  with 
the  contempt  they  deferved,  and  would  have  funk  into  obi^ 
livion. 

"  But  when  one  finds  that  tenets  fo  wild  and  extrava- 
gant are  taken  up  by  formed  Societies  of  men,  who  meet 
for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  difl'eminating  fuch  doflrines,  that 
they  fhould  hold  regular  correfpondence  with  other  limilar 
Societies  at  home  (as  well  as  in  a  neighbouring  Nation),  it 
is  time  for  every  foberminded  man,  and  every  well-wilher  to 
the  fafety  and  profperity  of  the  Country  (as  much  as  in  him 
lies),  to  endeavour  to  crufh  fuch  unconilitutional  and  per- 
nicious do£lrines. 

*'  Gentlemen,  His  Majefty  (who  is  always  anxious  for 
and  watchful  over  the  fafiety  and  profperity  of  his  country, 
did  fome  time  ago  iflue  hi^  Royal  I'roclamation,  which  well 
defervcs  the  attention  of  every  good  Subjedl  }  and  I  fear 
the  circumftances  which  gave  rife  to  the  Proclamation  are 
not  yet  fo  totally  at  an  end,  as  to  make  it  unfeafonable 
for  me  to  recal  it  to  your  recolle(Slion.  Gentlemen,  His^ 
Majefly  in  that  Proclamation  flates.  That,  i^c.  (Here  the 
Tudge  recited  the  principal  Heads  of  the  Proclama- 
ition). 

*•■  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  help  expreffing  the  happinefs  I 
feel,  that  his  Majefty's  Proclamation  has  been  received  by 
bis  Subjedts  with  all  due  marks  of  refpe£l  and  attention  j 
and  there  are  fcar^e  any  parts  of  the  Ki^igdom  that  have  not 

(in 
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(in  their  Addrefles  to  His  Majefty)  exprefleJ  their  hatred 
and  abhorrence  of  fuch  pernicious  dotlrines,  and  ftiewn 
that  they  are  not  to  be  duped  out  of  their  happinefs  by  the 
fhallow  artifices  of  fuch  men,  who  (having  nothing  to  lofe) 
would  wifli  to  enrich  thennfelves  by  the  deftru£lion  of  all 
Government,  and  the  fubftituting  anarchy  and  confufion  in 
the  place  of  it. 

*'  Gentlemtn,  The  Officers  of  the  Crown  have  taken  all 
^ue  pains  to  bring  fuch  offenders  to  Juftice  as  have  come  to 
their  knowledge,  and  1  have  no  doubt  but  fuch  offenders 
will  meet  with  due  punifhment  for  their  Crimes,  But  as 
the  evil  has  not  yet  ccafed,  and  thcfe  fowers  of  fedition 
are  ftill  abroad,  we  ought  not  to  content  ourfclves  with 
merely  wilhing  well  to  the  profperity  of  the  Kingdom,  but 
every  honeft  man  and  we'l-wifher  to  his  country  ought  to 
ftand  forth,  and  (hew  as  much  zeal  and  activity  in  fupport- 
ing  the  Caufe  of  Order  and  good  Government,  as  thefc 
wicked  Emiflaries  do  in  endeavouring  to  fubvert  it. 

*'  Gentlemen,  1  truft  1  am  addreiling  myfelf  lo  a  Grand 
Jury,  compofcd  of  men,  who  have  fenfe  and  underftand- 
ing  enough  to  know  how  to  fet  a  due  value  on  thebleflings 
they  enjoy.  And  therefore!  earneftly  recommend  it  to  fuch 
of  you  as  are  in  a  private  ftation,  to  endeavour  by  your  ex- 
zpp'e  to  difcountenance  all  fuch  unconftitutional  tenets  ; 
ana  to  fuch  of  you  as  arc  inverted  with  the  office  of  Ma- 
giftracy,  that  you  would  endeavour  to  bring  all  fuch  offen- 
ders to  juftice,  who  openly  avow,  and  by  printed  publica- 
tions endeavour  to  juftify,  fuch  feditious  and  unconftitu- 
tional do(^rines  as  I  have  above  alluded  to,  and  are  noticed 
in  his  Majefty's  Proclamation. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  ihall  not  take  up  any  more  of  your 
time,  but  recommend  it  to  you  with  all  difpatch  to  proceed 
on  the  public  fervice  you  are  engaged  in  ;  and  I  doubt  not, 
but  that  you  will  difcharge  your  duty  in  a  manner  honour- 
able to  yourfelves,  and  fuch  as  wiil  merit  the  thanks  of 
your  country." 


a   7  A  WORD 
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WORD   IN  SEASON 

T  O    T  H  E 

TRADERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 

O  F 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

BEFORE  I  enter  upon  the  fubjcft,  the  confideration  of 
which  has,  for  fome  time,  employed  all  my  thought*. 
It  may  be  proper  to  inform  you,  that  my  life  has  been  pafled 
among  yourfelves,  in  the  midft  of  a  flourifliing  manufac- 
turing country.  My  furprize,  therefore,  that  any  attempts 
fhould  be  made  to  produce  difcontents  among  the  trading, 
commercial,  and  manufacturing  part  of  my  countrjTnen,  to 
whom  tranquillity  and  good  order  are  fo  eflentially  requifite;, 
can  only  yield  to  the  aftonifliment  I  fhall  feci  if  fuch  at- 
tempts fhould  find  the  leaft  fuccefs  among  them. 

The  leifure  of  my  prefent  life  qualifies  me  to  confider, 
with  attention,  the  means  employed  to  fow  difcontents 
among  you,  as  well  as  the  chara<Ser  and  views  of  the  per- 
llns  who  are  fo  bufy  in  employing  them  ;  and,  for  your  in* 
formation,  as  weN  as,  I  hope,  for  your  conviction  and  ad- 
vantage, I  have  undertaken  to  ofFer  my  opinion  of  them, 
and  their  probable  mifchievous  confequences,  to  your  moft 
ferious  confideration. 

The  perfons  who  compofe  the  focieties,  and  who  have 
eftablifhed  them,  as  they  announce  the  matter,  forconftitu- 
tionai  reformation,  are  men,  I  am  not  afraid  to  fay,  of 
weak  heads,  of  bad  hearts,  or  defperate  fortunes,  The  firft 
clafs  are  certainly  the  beft — who,  with  good  intentions,  are 
perfuadcd  and  deceived  by  artful  and  wicked  men  of  fuperior 
underftanding,  into  a  co-operation  with  them  in  promoting 
defigns  which  were  they  to  fucceed,  would  give  a  very  deep 
wound  to  the  happinefs  of  this  country. 

The  fecond  clafs — confifts  of  perfons  of  confiderable  ta- 
lents, who,  under  the  influence  of  a  faCtious  fpirit,   arc  en- 
gaged in  attempts  to  promote  public  confufion,  in  order  to 
realize  the  dreams  of  their  unprincipled  ambition.    For,  be- 
lieve 
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Iteve  me,  if  thefe  men,  or  men  of  the  fame  pernicious  dlC- 
poilcions,  were,  by  any  violent  convulfion  of  publip  affairs, 
to  get  into  power,  you  would  find  a  woeful  difference  be- 
tween thefe  upflart  rulers  and  your  prcfcnt  mild  government. 

The  third  clafs — is  coinpofed  of  the  moft  abandoned  cha- 
rafters:  who  having  diflipated  their  fortunes  in  every  fpecies 
of  vicious  exccfs,  would  rejoice  in  r»ational  difturbance,  ©n 
the  fame  principle  that  thieves  and  pickpockets  rejoice  at  a 
iire,  as  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  alleviating  their  dif- 
trelTes  by  rapine  and  plunder. 

The  means  which  thefe  focicties,  an<I  the  individuals  who 
take  the  lead  in  them,  employ  to  promote  their  wicked  and 
incendiary  purpofes,  though  direiSed  ultimately  to  the  fame 
ohjedl,  vary  their  courfe  to  the  attainment  of  it : — fome, 
with  a  daring  outrage  of  all  decency,  with  an  audacity  that 
fecms  to  tempt  the  cognizance  of  the  law,  hold  forth  to 
you  a  condu£l  which  would  involve  you  in  profecution,  and 
end  in  punifhment;  while  others,  in  the  form  of  fober  rea- 
soning and  difpaflionate  inquiry,  artfully  endeavour  to  un- 
dermine and  weaken  thofe  principles  of  due  fubmiflion  to 
Government  which  are  the  great  fupport  and  fecurity  of  na- 
tional happinefs. — I  fliall  confider  them  both  in  their  order. 

The  firft  do  not  hefitate  to  tell  you,  that  under  your  pre- 
fent  Government  you  have  no  Conftitution,  and  that  the  Re- 
volution at  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century  (by  which  you  have 
hitherto  been  fo  ignorant  as  to  believe,  that  what  you 
thought  an  admirable  Conftitution  was  reftored  and  con- 
firmed, and  from  which  period  you  and  your  anceftors  have 
felt  yourfelves  free  and  happy)  was  an  artful  and  tyrannic 
contrivance  to  delude  the  people  out  of  their  rights,  in  or- 
der to  gratify  the  ambition  of  thofe  men  who  projeded  and 
brought  it  to  a  conclufion.  They  will  tell  you  that  all 
Kings  muft  be  tyrants;  and,  therefore,  a  fcourge  to  all 
Free  Governments ;  that  your  Houfe  of  Lords  is  the  fervile 
and  abjedt  fupport  of  regal  tyranny,  and  fhould  therefore  be 
annihilated  ;  and  that  your  Houfe  of  Commons  does  not 
contain  an  adequate  reprefentation  of  the  people  j  and  that, 
if  it  did,  the  members  of  it  are  fo  corrupt,  that  it  cannot 
reprefent  you  as  it  ought;  and  that,  fuch  being  the  prefetit  ftate 
of  the  Government  of  this  country,  the  people  ought  to  arife 
as  one  man  to  pull  the  King  from  the  throne,  degrade  the 
nobles  from  their  rank,  diliblve  the  reprefentativc  body  of 
the  nation,  and  form  a  Government  for  themfelves  :  — and, 
to  add  to  the  infuk  they  thus  offer  to  your  underflanding  as 
reafonable  beings,  they  hold  forth  the  Revolution  of  France 
as  an  example  for  your  imitation. 

B  4  Extreme 
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Extrcrtie  wickcdncfs,  very  fortunately  for  mankind,  h 
generally  obferved  to  outwit  itfelf.  T  hus  the  men  who 
broach  thefe  pernicious  do(^rines,  are  fo  blinded  by  their 
paffions,  as  to  give  their  mifchief  a  fbape  that  perverts  the 
end  tor  which  it  w:  s  projefted. 

As  for  the  blefEngs  which  the  people  of  England  would 

derive  from  following  the  example  of  France,  let  us  for  a 

moment  confider,  by  way  of  recommendation,  the  adtual 

,  bleffings  which  the  French  themfeJves  enjoy,  in  confequence 

of  their  boafted  Revolution. 

Their  King  is  himfelf  a  captive — in  what'is  called  a  land 
of  liberty. 

Their  National  Aflembly  is  a  mob. 

Their  arrets,  their  decrees,  and  their  laws,  are  changed 
every  hour,  as  the  caprice  of  the  moment  or  the  violence  of 
the  pop.  iace  direfts. 

Their  revenue  is  fo  inadequate  to  their  expenditure,  as  to 
demand  the  ruinous  expedient  of  millions  of  paper  money, 
which  is  already  forty  per  cent,  beneath  its  original  value; 
■while  iheir  new  coin  vanifhes  in  its  paflage  to  circulation, 
becaufe  every  one  hoards  what  he  can  get  of  it  in  a  time  of 
fuch  univerfal  diftruft. 

Their  army  (if  an  armed  rabble  can  be  called  fo)  is  de- 
ferted  by  the  flower  of  its  ofilcers,  and  their  navy  incapable 
of  exertion. 

Their  ancient  nobility  is  degraded — their  clergy  pillaged— 
their  commerce  almoft  annihilated — and  their  colonies  in  a 
rapid  progrefs  to  ruin. 

Property,  perfonal  fecurity,  liberty,  and  life,  are  equally 
endangered  ;  as  neither  their  laws  or  their  magiftrates  have 
fufEcient  ftrength  or  power  to  punifli  theft,  robbery,  or 
murder. 

The  empire  at  large  is  convulfed  and  torn  to  pieces  by 
contending  factions,  and  daily  ftained  with  blood  from  riots, 
infurredions,  and  maflacres. 

To  fupply  the  deficiency  of  taxes,  the  church  has  been 
robbed  of  its  pofl'efliotis,  and  the  very  altars  pillaged  of  their 
ornaments. 

.  Religion,  which  is  formed  to  fupport  us  amidft  the  forrow 
ef  time,  and  to  qualify  us  for  the  happinefs  of  eternity; 
Religion,  that  fublime  principle,  which  more  immediately 
connedls  man  with  bis  iVJaker,  is  now  fubdued  in  France 
by  the  influence  of  an  infidel  philofophy,  under  the  name  of 
Liniverfal  Toleration,  while  perjury  is  the  only  road  to 
ecclefiaftical  preferment,  and  confcience  and  piety  the  cer- 
tain condu<Stors  to  poverty,  to  derifion,  and  to  contempt. 

But 
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But  thefe,  it  is  faid,  are  only  petty  evils  when  compared 
with  the  bleffings  which  accompany  them,  and  that,  after 
ail,  the  fubjedls  of  France  are  a  free  people. 

Yes, — the  gentleman  of  landed  property  may  call  himfelf 
free,  but,  at  the  very  moment  he  is  boafting  of  his  freedom, 
his  caftie  may  be  feized  by  the  banditti  of  his  neighbourhood, 
and  the  walls  of  it  ftained  with  his  blood.  ' 

The  merchant  may  boaft  of  the  fulnefs  of  liberty ;  but  his 
warehoufes  are  empty,  his  correfpondents  are  filent,  his  ca- 
pital is  loft,  and  his  'credit  is  gone. 

The  tradefman  may  fit  in  his  fhop  and  delight  himfelf 
with  the  idea  that  he  is  a  free  man — but  he  fells  nothing. 

The  artift  may  exclaim — liberty  is  the  friend  of  genius, 
the  encourager  of  the  arts — but  alas  I  it  has  not  left  him  a 
fingle  patron. 

The  manufacturer  may  be  elated  that  his  country  isblefied 
with  freedom;  but  the  fire  blazes  no  more  on  his  forge, 
and  the  ufelefs  loom  is  occupied  by  the  fpider's  web. 

The  pious  man  is  grateful  for  the  ei  joyment  of  liberty— 
but  fcarce  knows  where  to  find  an  altar  before  which  he  caa 
offer  his  thankfgiving  according  to  the  religion  of  his  fa- 
thers. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  great  part  of  the  National  Af- 
fembly  mayjuftly  fay,  this  liberty  is  an  ineftimable  blefling, 
for  we  were  poor  and  it  has  made  us  rich — we  were  almoft 
without  bread,  and  it  has  given  us  fumptuous  tables — we 
were  forced  to  obey  laws  which  the  authority  of  Government 
had  made  for  us,  and  we  are  now  empowered  to  difobey 
thofe  laws  which  we  make  for  others — we  were  compelled 
to  fubmit  to  every  officer  of  the  ftate,  we  now  make  them 
obedient  to  our  commands,  and  tread  upon  the  necks  of 
Kings. 

Such  are  the  comforts  of  a  Revolution  which  Mr.  Paine 
and  his  adherents  recommend  to  your  imitation  ;  a  Revolu- 
tion which,  while  it  has  plunged  France  into  every  diftrefs 
that  can  befal  a  nation,  gives  a  few  uncertain,  ruinous,  and 
Ihort-lived  privileges  to  a  fmall  band  of  the  moft  worthlefs 
people  in  it.  1  hefe  are  the  confequences  of  a  Revolution 
brought  on  by  mad,  tumultuous,  unrefledling,  popular  in- 
furre6tions,  excited  and  fomented  by  fa6lious  clubs  and 
focieties  ;  and  who  alone,  of  twenty-five  millions  of  people, 
are  in  any  degree  the  gainers,  if  gainers  they  can,  with  truth, 
be  called,  by  this  general  calamity. 

If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  enforce  thefe  confiderations, 

it  would  be  the  contraft   formed  by  your  own  condition. 

You  cannot  open  your  eyes  but  you  muft  fee  it ;  you  cannot 

liflcii  but  you  rauft  hear  it ;  you  cannot  r€fle6l  a  moment 

6  but 
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btJt  yoa  muft  feel  it.  Equally  free  from  the  oppofite  extremet 
of  mifery  which  France  has  fucceflively  experienced,  you 
neither  groan  under  the  oppreffion  of  arbitrary  power,  nor 
tremble  at  the  madnefs  and  fury  of  popular  confufion.  Your 
King  is  neither  himfelf  in  chains,  nor  does  he  hold  his  fub- 
je<^s  in  bondage.  With  dignity  fufficient  to  command  rc- 
fpedt,  with  power  fufficient  to  enforce  obedience,  his  au- 
thority is  limited  by  the  law,  which  is  equally  binding  upon 
him  and  upon  the  meaneft  of  his  fubje6ts. 

The  fupreme  legiflative  power  he  holds  only  in  conjunction 
with  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  and  each  of  the  three 
branches  of  our  Government  forms  an  ufeful  and  falutary 
check  on  the  other. 

The  Houfa  of  Lords  is  compofed  either  of  an  ancient  no- 
bility, qualified  by  rank,  education,  and  property,  and  in- 
heriting from  their  anceftors  an  attachment  to  the  conftitu- 
tton ; — or  of  thofe  fcleded,  from  time  to  time,  from  the 
orders  of  the  church  and  the  law,  from  the  profeffions  of  the 
navy  and  army,  or  from  the  reft  of  the  laity,  and  advanced 
by  the  Crown  by  their  piety,  their  learning,  their  valour, 
or  their  fervices. 

7"he  Houfe  of  Commons  is  chofen  by  the  great  bulk  of 
the  freeholders  in  counties,  and  by  different  cities  and  bo-  ' 
roughs  in  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  feveral  forms  which 
charters  or  ancient  cuftom  has  eftablifhed.  It,  therefore, 
not  only  reprefents  the  great  mafs  of  landed  property,  but  it 
has  an  immediate  connexion  with  property  of  every  defcrip- 
tion.  It  confifts  of  a  mixture  of  perfons  chofen  by  the  monied 
and  mercantile  interefts — by  the  manufa^urer  and  mechanic 
— of  thofe  whofe  fortunes  have  been  originally  acquired,  or 
are  ftill  embarked  in  trade.  From  the  manner  in  which  the 
right  of  eledlion  is  diftributed,  an  opening  is  offered  to  every 
man  who  rifes  to  eminence  in  his  own  line,  whofe  fituation 
makes  him  refpeftable,  or  whofe  talents  render  him  ufeful 
to  the  publick.  Hence  it  is,  that  even  the  places  which 
have  no  immediate  and  feparate  reprefentative,  can  never 
be  at  a  lofs  to  find  thofe  who  have  a  common  intereft  with 
thcmfelves. — No  part  of  the  country,  no  corner  of  the 
kingdom,  feels  itfelf  negledled  or  forgotten  j — a  communi- 
cation is  eftabliflied  through  all  the  clafTes  of  fociety,  and 
not  only  every  defcription  of  men,  but  every  individual  in 
this  country,  who  feels  himfelf  aggrieved,  may  find  his  way 
to  parliament,  and  is  fure  of  an  advocate  and  a  friend. 
In  queftions  of  general  concern,  not  only  the  intereft 
of  the  people  is  confulted,  but  their  prevailing  wifhes 
and  fentiinents  have  a  due  weight,  when  tempered  and  cor- 
rected by  citlm  and  fober  refle^ioni    Parliament  will  be 
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guided,  as  it  ought,  by  the  fteaoy  current  of  publick  opi- 
nion. But  it  will  neither  yield  to  the  cry  of  a  mifguided  po- 
pulace, nor  fhift  and  turn  with  every  guft  of  the  varying 
paflions  of  the  day.  This  it  is  which  diftinguifhes  the 
gravity,  the  confiftcncy,  the  wifdom,  of  deliberative  bodies, 
from  the  levity  and  inconfiftency  of  republican  afiemblies. 
This  forms  the  great  excellence  of  our  conftitution,  and 
cftablifhcs  the  difference  between  the  confufion  and  anarchy 
of  wild  and  turbulent  democracies,  and  the  fettled  courfe 
and  order  of  a  free,  but  v.ell  regulated  government.  If  ws 
proceed  to  examine  the  details  of  our  fituation,  we  trace 
every  where  the  natural  efFcdls  of  a  fteady  and  regular  fyflem. 

Look  firft  at  the  means  of  national  defence,  one  of  the 
primary  ends  of  all  political  fociety. 

Our  navy,  the  natural  bulwark,  of  a  commercial  country, 
and  to  which  we  chiefly  owe  our  pre-eminence  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  was  never  in  fo  flourifhing  or  formidable 
a  condition ;  our  military  eftabliftiment,  fmall  in  time  of 
peace,  contain^,  neverthelefs,  the  foundation  of  a  force  fuf- 
ficient,  in  cafe  of  emergency,  to  repei  and  relent  the  attacks 
of  our  enemies  :  our  officers  and  foldiers  are  equally  diftin- 
guiihedfor  their  valour,  their  fidelity,  and  their  difcipline; 
they  have  a  common  intereft  with  ourfelves,  and  feel  no 
attachment  but  to  their  fovereign  and  the  law.  Confider 
the  ftate  of  the  Eftablifhed  Church,  and  you  will  find  it  to 
be  maintained  and  fupported  on  principles  of  moderation: 
power  and  truft  are  confined,  as  they  muft  necefl'arily  be, 
to  thofe  who  join  in  the  national  religion  ;  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  free  toleration  is  granted,  to  every  different  fedl  of 
Chriflians,  and  the  rights  of  private  opinion  and  liberty  of 
confcience  are  held  as  facred  and  inviolate.  Obferve  the 
progrefs  of  national  wealth  ;  the  load  of  publick  debt,  by  a 
wife  and  oeconomical  fyflem,  is  continually  decreafing;  the 
revenue  is  augmented,  not  by  new  taxes,  but  by  the  effedts 
of  general  profperity  ;  fonve  of  the  heaviefl  burthens,  which 
irrefiflible  neceffity  had  impofed  upon  us,  are  already  dimi- 
nifhed,  ai>d  every  year  of  tranquillity  will  afford  us  an  in- 
creafing  relief;  even  at  prefent,  how  little  have  the  publick 
taxes  interfered  with  induflry  or  trade :  within  a  few  years 
our  commerce  is  nearly  doubled,  and  is  ftill  rapidly  in- 
creafing  ;  while  our  (hips  convey  the  produce  of  our  united 
fkill  and  labour  to  every  part  of  the  globe,  where  the  winds 
can  waft  and  the  waves  can  bear  them.  The  confirmed  and 
advancing  ftate  of  our  credit,  the  increafing  facility  of  cir- 
culation, the  extent,  the  variety,  and  the  perfedlion  of  our 
manufactures,  are  the  aflonifliment,  the  admiration,  and 
the  envy  of  the  world.  In  this  happy  fituation,  the  mild 
^  fyftem 
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fyflcm-  of  our  la^r?,  and  the  impartial  adminiftration  of  f'»f- 
tice,  fecure  to  every  man,  according  to  the  flation  he  occu- 
pies, his  fuU  fhare  in  the  general  profperity,  and  equally 
jjrote(5ls  the  rights,  the  fortunes,  and  the  interefts  of  the 
high^-ft  and  the  loweft  among  us.  > 

If  this  is  a  true  pi^ure  of  our  aftual  fituation  :  if  thefe  are 
the  effe^s  of  our  exilting  conftitution  and  form  of  govern- 
ment, fupported  as  it  is  by  a  general  love  of  order,  a  juft 
fcnfe  of  our  prefent  advantage,  and  an  habitual  fubmiffion 
to  our  eftabliihcd  lavvi,  what  will  you  think  of  thofe  njen 
who,  in  the  form  of  fober  reafoning,  with  the  appearance  of 
difpaflionate  inquiry,  and  in  the  language  of  temperate  pa- 
triotifm,  endeavour  to  undermine  thofe  principles  of  fubor- 
dination  which  at  once  form  and  fecure  the  national  happi- 
liefs  ?  Thefe  men  are  far  more  dangerous  than  thofe  I  have 
before  mentioned,  bccaufe  they  make  their  approaches  in  the 
reducing  form  of  publick  virtue;  their  aflbciations  are  made 
without  tumult,  and  their  addreflcs  to  the  people  recommend 
moderation  j  and  contain,  for  the  purpofe  of  difguifing  their 
intentions,  fome  maxims  of  found  political  do^rine,  and 
breathe  a  patriotick  attachment  to  the  conftitution  of  their 
country  :  they  profefs  to  amend,  and  not  to  deftroy  ;  to  re- 
novate, and  not  to  injure.  Their  publick  refolutions,  which 
are  difleminated  by  newfpapers,  hand-bills,  and  pamphlet* 
through  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  are  always  formed  upon 
certain  general  principles  and  abftradl  propofitions,  ^f  which 
fame  may  be  true,  and  others  may  have  a  fpecious  appear- 
ance; but  it  will  bedifcovered,  on  examination,  that  when 
the  principles  are  well  founded  their  application  is  erroneous, 
and  that  the  refult  is  neither  confiftent  with  any  practical 
notion  of  government,  nor  with  the  peace  and  order  of 
fociety. 

As  their  opinions  point  to  the  redrefs  of  evils  which 
will  arife  in  the  beft  conftituted  governments,  and  thofe  po- 
litical defers  which,  from  the  incidental  imperfe£lion  of  all 
human  inftitutions,  muft  be  found  in  the  beft  regulated 
ftates,  they  are  felt  by  all,  though  underftood  by  few  j  and 
therefore,  by  reprefenting  thefe  evils  as  produced  by  the  ac- 
quired defedis  of  government,  and  not  by  its  inevitable  im- 
]>erfe6iions  arifing  out  of  the  general  nature  of  human  affairs, 
a.Q  undiftinguiflied  fpirit^of  difcontent  may  be  raifed,  and,  be- 
ing artfully  fomented,  may  prove  a  powerful  engine  to  pro- 
mote the  views  of  thefe  faflious  aflbciations. 

To  the  whole  courfe  of  reafoning,  of  which  I  have  now 
l)een  fpeaking,  I  anfwer  at  once,  that  theory  is  one  thing, 
and  that  practice  is  another  j  that  many  things  which  appear 
ocellcBt  in  theory,  cannot  be  reduced  to  pradice  j  and  that 

it 
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it  requires  a  confiderable  fhare  of  underftanding,  and  th< 
habits  of  experience,  to  determine  between  the  one  and  the 
«ther.  There  is  no  doubt  but  a  perfeifl  fyftem  of  laws  and 
government  may  be  conceived  ;  but  to  be  pcrfe<^  in  their  ap- 
plication and  effedls,  they  muft  be  put  in  execution  by  be- 
ings of  a  fuperior  nature  to  man.  Wc  are  very  fallible 
creatures,  as  the  firft  and  beft  of  us  know  ;  and  the  fociety 
which  we  compofe,  muft  partake  of  our  imperfeclions  :  an-d 
therefore,  before  we  venture  to  become  difcontented  with  th« 
government  under  which  we  live,  becaufe  it  is  not  abfolutely 
pure  and  perfect,  it  would  be  a  proof  of  our  wifdom  to  con- 
lider,  how  far  we  ourlelves,  who  propofe  to  corre^  its  erron 
and  improve  its  energies,  are  in  pofTelfion  of  purity  and  f)eT- 
fedlion.  "While  ii  en  are  men,  the  inftitutions  they  form 
will  be  liable  to  error  and  perverfion. 

You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  much  of  late  about  the  Rights 
of  Man,  and  are,  perhaps,  acquainted  with  the  arguRienta 
promulgated,  with  no  common  art,  to  perfiiade  Engiiftimen 
th^it  they  do  not  enjoy  any  of  them.  This  dodlrine  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  is  fupported  on  the  principle  that  all  men  arc 
equal  by  nature,  and  that  no  one  clafs  has  a  real  claim  to 
privileges  which  arc  not  the  common  poil'effion  of  all.— — — ■ 
That  all  men  are,  in  fome  refpcifls,  equal  by  nature,  cannot 
ke  denied  ;  they  all  come  into  the  world  naiced  and  helplefs  ; 
they  all  cling  to  the  bread  tor  fuftenance,  and,  after  pafling 
through  the  portion  of  life  which  the  Univerfal  Parent  ha$ 
allotted  them,  they  retire  to  the  common  home  whiih  Na- 
ture has  prepared  for  ail  her  children. — But  in  the  interval 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  focial  life  forbids  this  equality. 
—The  ftrong  and  the  feeble  are  not  equal — the  wife  and  the 
ignorant  are  not  equal. 

The  difference  is  in  corporeal  flrength  and  intelleSual 
faculties,  which  are  intqualiiies  produced  by  Nature  her- 
f^lf,^are  as  abfolute  exceptions  to  this  principle,  as  the 
artifirial  variations  which  neceflarily  arife  from  a  ftate  of 
fociety.  We  cannot  be  all  miifters  or  all  fervants  ;  wealth 
will  be  the  lot  of  fome,  and  labour  and  poverty  of  others. 
Thole  diftin(5^ions  will  arife  from  the  unconquerable  na- 
ture of  things,  which  promote  the  union,  and  form  the 
fi-cujity  of  focial  life. 

The  firfl:  and  primitive  relations  from  which  thofc  form* 
and  eftabli(hments  are  derived  by  which  fociety  is  pre- 
ferved,  that  of  parent  and  child,  produce  at  once  the 
power  of  command  and  the  duty  of  obedience. 

That  a  fociety  could  be  formed  where  a!l  rights  and  all 
privilcj^es  fhoulJ  be  reciprocal,  is  not  within  the  reach  of 
any  re-Ubn  to  comprehend,  at  leaft  of  this  I  am  fure,  that, 

if 
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if  thefc  preachers  of  the  levelling  doflrine  of  equality  had 
the  power  to  reduce  their  equalizing  principles  to  pra<fticc, 
they  muft  follow  up  their  deftru£lion  of  all  the  old  fornnis 
of  government,  by  profcribing  from  their  political  fyftem 
not  only  the  arts  and  faiences,  but  all  trade,  manufa^iures 
and  commerce. 

Whatever  promotes  an  exertion  of  the  intelle£lual  faculties^ 
whatever  encourages  a  fpirit  of  enterprize,  whatever  tends 
to  the  acquifttion  of  fortune  or  of  fame,  muft  be  forbidden 
by  their  confined  legiflation. 

Thofe  who  live  under  fuch  a  governmenr  muft  be  all 
rulers  and  fubjecls,  teachers  and  pupils,  mafters  and  fcr- 
vants,  judges  and  executioners,  in  their  turn. 

If  thefe  are  the  Rights  of  Man,  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  our  conftitution  is  formed  on  no  fuch  bafis  j  but  I 
may  venture  to  aflert,  what  indeed,  it  appears  to  me,  I 
have  already  proved,  that  there  is  no  one  right  which  a 
•eafonable  man  would  wifli  to  enjoy,  that  you  do  not  pof- 
fefs  under  the  exifting  government  of  your  country.— You 
have  every  right  but  the  right  of  doing  wrong.  I  fpeak, 
always,  with  the  referve  of  human  imperfeftion,  but,  ap- 
pealing to  the  defeription  which  I  have  before  given  of 
your  fituation,  and  which  I  call  on  yourfelves  to  witnefsj 
— let  me  aflc  you.  If  you  are  not  governed  by  wife  laws — 
If  you  do  not  enjoy  the  property  tranfmitted  to  you  from 
your  anceftors,  or  acquired  by  your  own  fkill  and  induftry, 
in  pertedl  fecurity  ?  Have  you  not  the  privilege  of  a  trial 
by  jury?  Is  there  any  power  that  can  rightfully  opprefs 
you,  and  againft  which  the  laws  do  not  provide  an  efi'edlual 
remedy?  Do  you  not  fit  beneath  your  own  vines  and 
your  own  figtrees,  and  enjoy  yourfelves  and  your  pofl'elTions 
in  peace?  Do  you  not  worlhip  God  in  your  own  way, 
and  according  to  the  forms  which  the  fpirit  of  your  devotiun 
iliail  prefcribe?  It  is  by  lofing  fight  of  thefe  bleflings,  and 
by  aiming  at  the  chimerical  objecls  which  are  now  heild  out 
by  our  wild  reformers,  that  the  French  nation  have  brought 
themfelves  to  a  condition  which  excites  the  wonder  and 
the  pity  of  Europe. 

Such  are  the  general  rights  which  every  Britifli  fiibjej6l 
po^efles  J  every  man,  be  he  a  duke  or  a  peafant,  eqqaliy 
feels  the  influence  of  the  laws  and  the  protedlion  of  govern- 
ment. But  fociety  requires  different  degrees  and  clafles  of 
men,  and  each  of  them  poffell'es  the  individual  right  of  his 
refpedlive  fituation  in  it,  and  by  a  coalition  of  the  feveral 
parts,  in  their  vari  >'js  ftiboidinations,  that  oider  and 
harmony  is  produced  vvhich  forms  the  happinefs  of  the 
whole. 

The 
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The  different  members  of  the  body  are  made  for  different 
fundions,  but  it  is  the  co-operation  of  all,  in  the  refpedive 
difcharge  of  them,  that  gives  energy,  effed,  and  indeed, 
life  to  the  fyftem. 

It  really  aftoniflies  me,  who  have  lived  all  my  life  amoi>g 
manufaSurers,  that  any  thing  like  a  levelling  and  equali- 
zing fpirit,  fhould  have  got  the  leaft  footing  in  any  of  our 
manufadluring  towns ;  becaufe  I  conceive  it  to  be  eflential 
to  their  progrefs  and  exiftence,  that  the  rich  inhabitants 
Ihould  be  fevk^,  and  the  laborious  many ;  and  that  the  fub- 
ordination  of  the  different  clafles  to  each  other,  is  the  life 
and  foul  of  every  fpecies  of  manufa£lory. 

By  way  of  example,  let  me  fuppofe,  for  a  moment,  that 
the  working  manufacturers  of  Manchefter  or  Birmingham 
fliould  be  fo  far  inflamed  by  thefe  new-fangled  do6trines  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,  as  to  fay  to  their  mafters,  "  We  have 
toiled  for  you  long  enough,  you  ftiall  now  toil  for  us  :— 
It  is  by  our  (kill  and  induftry  that  you  are  become  rich, 
we  will,  therefore,  have  our  rightful  fhare  of  the  wealth 
acquired  by  our  means."  Of  fuch  an  operation  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,  what  would  be  the  confequence  ? — 

Ruin  to  all — to  the  rich,  who  would  be  defpoiled  of 
their  property ;  and  to  the  poor,  who  would,  thereby,  lol<? 
every  means  of  future  maintenance  and  fupport.  Indeed, 
-it  appears  to  me,  that,  in  places  particularly  devoted  to 
trade,  manufaftures,  and  commerce,  there  can  be  no  evil 
fo  much  to  be  dreaded  as  popular  commotions.  A  foreign 
enemy  would  repay  fubmifiion  with  clemency  : — fire  may 
be  checked  in  its  progrefs — but  who  (hall  fay  to  the*mad 
fpirit  of  popular  tumult  j — Thus  far  Ibalt  thou  go  and  no 
farther. 

We  live,  it  is  true,  in  an  age  of  luxury — but  luxury  is 
the  certain  aflTociate  of  wealth ;  and  however,  in  a  moral 
or  a  religious  view,  it  may  be  an  obje6l  of  ferious  concern^ 
the  trader  and  manufaclurer,  at  leaft,  will  be  difpofed  to 
confider  with  complacency  the  fcource  of  fo  much  advan- 
tage to  themfelves. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  pretexts  ufed  to  make 
you  diflatisfied  with  your  condition,  your  own  experience 
tells  you  every  day,  that  the  Conftitution  you  live  under 
is,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  a  glorious  Conftitution. 

You  are  now,  my  countrymen,  the  moft  profpei"ous  peo- 
ple in  the  world — and  it  becomes  you  to  be  proud  of  your 
allotment.  You  muft,  furely,  confult  your  reafon  as  little 
as  your  piety,  if  you  look,  in  this  world,  for  bleflings 
pure  and  unmixed.     It  is  not  in  thr  nature  of  things — it  is 

not 
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tKi  in  the  or<ter  of  Providence,  for  man  to  poffefs  them. 
Be  thankful,  therefore,  for  the  fuperior  good  you  enjoy— 
repine  not  at  the  evils  which  human  wifdom  cannot  pre- 
vent? and  be  aflured  that  thofe  reformers,  who  tell  you 
that  your  government  is  not  perfeft,  have,  in  fa£l,  any 
views  rather  than  thofe  of  fnaking  it  fo.  Be  not  fo  weak, 
or  fo  ungrateful,  as  to  fufFer  wicked  and  defigning  men 
to  inflame  you  into  difcontent — and  fpare  not  your  heft 
exertions  to  check  the  fpirit  of  it  in  others.  Treat  the 
bufy,  meddling,  feditious  zeal  of  reforming  alTociations 
with  the  contempt  they  deferve ; — ^purfue  the  honeft  and 
induftrious  occupations  from  which  you,  and  your  families, 
have  derived  fuch  conftant  advantage,  and  avail  yourfelves 
of  the  prefent  tranquillity  to  improve  your  own  and  the 
public  profperity. 

In  a  word — recolledl  the  well-known  ftory,  as  it  is  given 
in  the  Spe6lator,  of  a  man  who,  though  he  was  in  a  flate 
of  perfeft  health,  fufFered  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded  by  empirics 
and  mountebanks,  that  he  would  be  better  if  he  dofed  him- 
felf with  their  noftrums: — the  confequence  was,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  that  he  foon  ruined  his  health,  and 
brought  on  a  decline,  which  carried  him  to  the  grave.  As 
an  acknowledgement  of  folly,  and  is  a  ivarning  to  others, 
he  ordered  the  following  epitaph  to  be  infcribed  on  his 
tomb :  "  I  was  well — I  endeavoured  to  be  better— and 
«» here  I  lie." 

That  you  may  all  of  you  poflefs  the  wifdom  to  avoid  a  fimi- 
lar  conduit, — that  your  trade,  manufaflures,  and  commerce 
may  Continue  to  flourifli* — that  the  free  conftitution  and 
fuperior  happinefs  of  our  country  may  remain  undiflurbed 
by  foreign  foes,  or  domeftic  enemies,  is  the  ardent  wifh  of 

Tour  fmcere  Friend, 

A  TRUE  BORN  ENGLISHMAN, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


1 


T  will  probably  occur  to  the  Reader,  uponperufal  of  the 
following  pages,  that  v/hen  poverty  is  ftated  as  an  evil 
of  neceflity,  the  remedy  of  the  evil  ought  to  be  found,  not 
in  the  will  of  man,  but  in  the  ordinance  of  lavi^»  The 
Author  is  aware  of  the  objed^ion,  and  begs  leave  to  obviate 
if,  by  remarlcing,  that  the  moral  part  of  the  argument  viras 
his»fole  concern  j  it  was  for  this  reafon  that  he  has  conii* 
deted  eVen  the  poor  laws  not  as  a  legal  injund^ion,  but  as 
an  inltitution  derived  from  the  difpofition  of  the  people. 

There  is  no  political  cure  for  poverty  but  the  encourage- 
ment of  induftry.  This  is  a  point  thoroughly  underftood 
by  the  Legiflature,  and  provided  for  by  the  law.  In  this 
view,  every  drawback  and  bounty,  every  protedting  duty, 
every  regulation  of  the  corn  trade,  and  every  aillftance 
given  to  the  fiiheries,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  political  cha- 
rity^  tending  to  promote  induftry,  and  to  find  employment 
A  for 
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for  the  people.  The  principles  on  which  this  fyftem  (s 
founded,  mav  be  traced  in  the  following  pages;  the  fyftem 
itfelf  is  left  to  he  developed  by  ihofe,  whofe  bufmefs  is  po- 
litical refearch. 

A  plain  argument  may  pioduce  its  efFedl  by  due  atten- 
tion to  arrangement  and  perfpicuity  ;  and  if,  among  the 
numerous  publications  of  the  prefent  daj;,  directed  to  the 
fame  objed,  thefe  Hints  fhall  in  any  degree  contribute  to 
promote  peace,  fubordination,  brotherly  love,  and  Chrillian 
charity,  no  apology  is  requifite  for  obtruding  on  the  Pub- 
lic the  fentiments  of  an  individual. 


A  LL  Hiftory  and  all  experience  prove,  that  wherever  So- 
"^^  ciety  exifts,  there  muft  exift  a  clafs  of  poor.  Thofe 
who  deny  the  neceffary  exiftence  of  fuch  a  clafs,  who  aflert 
that  the  gifts  of  Nature  and  the  bounties  of  Providence  are 
common  to  all,  intend  no  good  to  the  poor  themfelves, 
"but  mean  to  excite  difcontent  and  tumult,  and  ufe  the  poor 
as  an  inftrument  in  an  attack  meditated  upon  the  rich. 
Now  whatever  produces  convulfion  in  a  State,  tends  not 
to  diminifli,  but  to  increafe  the  number  of  the  poor. 

But  if  the  poor  confider  poverty  as  an  evil,  it  will  be 
both  a  moral  and  a  focial  duty  to  teach  the  poor  themfelves, 
that  it  is  an  evil  they  fufFer — not  from  the  nature  of  the 
Government  they  live  under — not  from  any  fyftem  of  op- 
preftion  planned  by  their  fuperiors— not  from  want  of 
good  laws  or  regulations,  but  from  the  conftitution  of  fo- 
ciety  ;  and  that  however  it  is  the  objeft  and  the  intcreft  of 
every  good  Goverr.mcnt  to  alleviate  poverty,  all  attempts  to 
eradicate  it,  tend  finally  to  the  diflolution  of  fociety,  and 
not  to  the  removal  of  the  evil. 

And  if  the  evil  is  without  remedy,  fome  philofophers, 
perhaps,  may  be  rafli  enough  to  aiTertthat  fociety  ought  to 
\)e  diflblved.  But  to  this  we  cannot  aflent,  bccaufe  a 
ftate  of  nature,  for  one  evil  it  removes,  induces  athoufand 
more  noxious  and  more  deftruftive ;  it  does  not  better*the 
condition  of  the  poor,  but  deftroys  all  the  other  cLfles  in 
ihe  community;  it  does  not  relieve  the  poor  from  opprel* 
(ion,  but  deprives  them  of  protection  and  fupporr. 

There  is  in  fadV  do  fuch  thing  as  a  ftate  of  nature,  nor 
ever  was.  The  paflions  of  man,  his  wants,  defires,  hopes, 
and  fears,  all  reclaim  againft  it:  favage  life  is  only  one 
ftep  indeed  removed  from  it,  and  that  ftate  which  ap- 
proaches towards  it,  is  miferable  exactly  in  proportion  to 
Its  approach.     The  very  beggar  in  fociety,  if  he  has  no 

property. 
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property,  has  a  life  to  lofe,  and  that  is  protefledj  but  if 
fecit  ty  is  difTolved,  there  is  no  law  but  force.  A  ftate  o^ 
nature  is  a  ftate  of  war*'. 

■  It  is  in  vain  to  argue  this,  becaufe  it  is  what  m>  rational 
man  will  difallow  ;  but  if  it  is  once  granted  that  fociety  is 
n6ceflary  for  man,  we  mufl  take  it  with  all  the  evils  that 
attend  it;  and  if  thofe  evils  are  of  necejjlty,  they  ought  to 
occafion  no  more  repining  at  the  courfe  of  the  moral  and 
political  world,  than  ftorms  and  tempefts,  difeafe  and 
peftilence,  caufc  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  pronounce,  that  poverty  is  not 
an  evil ;  for  though  it  is  a  good  when  compared  with  the 
miferies  of  favage  life,  it  is  an  evil  at  leaft  by  comparift  n, 
whbn  put  in  competition  with  the  bleffings  thofe  enjoy  who 
are  polTefled  of  rank,  dignity,  and  fortune. 

I.  Granting,  however,  that  it  is  an  evil,  let  us  next 
confider  the  means  of  alleviating  it;  and  this  has  employed 
the  minds  of  the  wifeft  and  beft  men  in  all  ages.  .  Philofo- 
phy  and  Religion  exhort  us  to  reftrain  our  wants  withiit 
the  limits  or"  our  circumftances  ;  and  in  truth,  wherever 
this  can  be  efFc<Sled,  it  produces  a  real  happinef's  which 
even  the  rich  feldom  enjoy.  But  as  the  great  body  of  man- 
kind is  not  actuated  by  motives  of  this  fort,  and  few  in  any 
rank  are  capable  of  refinement  fo  exalted,  we  muft  come  to 
the  practice  of  mankind  inftead  of  fentiment,  and  examine 
the  plans  v/hich  have  been  propofed  to  remedy  the  evil. 

I.  One  of  the  moft  fpecious  fchemes  produced  for  this 
purpofe,  is  an  equal  divifion  of  land  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
that  at  firft  fight  appears  fo  pleafiiig  to  the  people,  fo  juftj 
and  rational,  it  is,  hov/ever,  in  fad  delufive  to  the  higheft 
degree  ;  for  at  the  fame  time  it  excites  envy,  malevolence, 
and  all  the  worft  paflions  of  the  human  breaft,  it  is  a  rob^ 
bery  on  the  rich,  and  no  real  relief  to  the  poor. 

This  experiment  has  been  tried  in  more  inftances  than 
one,  but  has  conftantly  failed  in  the  execution,  or  eventj 
nor  can  it  ever  anfyver,  till  you  can  make  every  portion  of 
land  equal  in  value  as  well  as  extent,  and  every  pofleflbr 
equal  in  talents,  induftry,  and  virtue. 

If  we  can  fuppofe  a  whole  people  entering  upon  a  new- 
difcovered  country  without  inhabitants,  it  is  xhz  only  in- 

*  The  nations  which  approach  neareft  to  a  ftate  of  nature,  are  the  Ame« 
rican  Indians  and  New  Zealanders,  and  of  both  it  may  be  faid,  their  h  md  is 
asjainft  every  man,  and  every  nwn's  hind  asrainfl  them.  They  not  only  flay 
their  enemies  but  eat  ihem  ;  and  hiitory  Informs  u*  this  always  was  iht 
«afc  tB'fi.ii»W  circamAances. 
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jplance  we  can  find,  in  which  fuch  an  allotment  could  taker 
place,  confiftently  with  ju^ice  }  and  this  inftance  has  not 
yet  occurred  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind. 
,  2.  A  fecond  inftance,  which  has  occurred  too  frequent- 
ly^ is,  where  a  conquering  nation  has  divided  the  lands  of 
the  conquered  :  the  injuftice  heie  is  to  the  conquered  only; 
among  the  conquerors,  all  is  equal,  fair,  and  juft.  In  this 
fituation  were  the  Ifraelites,  when  they  divided  the  land  of 
Canaan.  But  if  we  fuppofe  that  after  this  divifion  was 
once  made,  it  continued  to  prevent,  or  ferved  to  eradicate 
poverty,  wc  have  read  our  Bible  very  imperfedlly  j  for 
Mofes  declares  in  expiefs  words,  that  the  poorihould  never 
ceafe  out  of  the  land. 

3.  A  third  inftance  is,  where,  in  a  country  long  cfta- 
bliihed,  and  where  all  the  inequalities  of  property  have  al- 
ready taken  place,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  appoint  a 
new  divifion,  to  ftrip  the  rich,  and  give  an  equal  portion 
to  every  individual  of  the  community. 

1  his  attempt  ha?  been  made  in  feveral  countries,  but 
except  in  one  irS.ance  was  never  carried  into  execution  : 
in  that  inftance  indeed  the  event  correfponded  to  the  de- 
fign  of  thf  legiflator  who  effected  it  j  but  the  defign  itfelf 
was  faulty,  and  the  plan  of  government  it  produced  could 
Jiot  ferve  as  a  model  for  any  other  nation  upon  earth.  Fi- 
gure to  yourfelves  a  nation  of  warriors  without  agriculture, 
arts,  commerce,  or  manufaciure,  and  you  will  fee  that 
fuch  a  people  could  not  exift  without  flavfs  to  till  the  foil. 
Figure  to  yourfelves  a  military  clafs  of  citisiens  ruling  over 
a  populace  of  flavcs'^',  and  thofe  flaves  f  feven  times  the 
number  of  their  maftcrs,  and  you  may  then  form  fome 
conception  of  that  State  which  hiftory  holds  up  to  us  as  a 
pattern  of  equality,  as  the  pride  of  Greece,  and  the  admi- 
ration of  mankind. 

In. this  cafe  the  equality  of  the  free  citizens  generated  of 
neceffity  a  clafs  of  flaves;  and  if  the  experiment  were  tried 
at  this  day  in  any  nation  of  Europe,  though  flavery  might 
not  be  the  confequence,  there  is  no  raflinefs  in  affirming 
that  fomething  woife  would  follow  than  poverty  with  all 
its  evils. 

•  The  Helots  of  Licedscmon  were  not,  properly  fpeakinj,  the  flave<  of 
individual-:,  biu  of  the  public,  thoogh  doubtlefs  many  of  them  Vere  domeftU 
cated.  But  the  ju(\  idea  of  Keioiifm  is  a  nation  of  Havas  under  a  nation  of 
warriors.     The  Pcnefla  of  Thtffsly  were  iti  the  fame  condition. 

•f-  I  take  this  efi-.matc  from  the  number  of  Helots  who  attended  the  Lace* 
<)2monian  army  at  the  battle  of  Platsa.  Thcr«  is  much  reafon  to  believe 
4t»j  the  difproportion  was  far  greater. 

The 
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The  poor,  perhaps,  of  our  own  country,  when  they  look 
up  to  the  immoderate  wealth  of  feme  individuals,  and  fee 
the  manner  in  which  that  wealth  is  too  frequently  mifufed, 
naturally  conceive  that  a  more  equal  diflributioo  of  pro- 
perty would  be  more  confiftent  with  juftice,  and  the  cer- 
tain means  of  relieving  their  own  wants ;  but  if  the  expe- 
riment were  tried,  either  by  a  new  divifionof  land,  or  mo- 
ney, the  refult  would  not  be  relief,  but  difappointment. 

For  if  we  were  to  eftimate  the  inhabitants  of  England  at 
ten  *  millions,  and  divide  the  land  equally  among  them,  it 
amounts  by  a  very  eafy  computation  to  lefs  than  four  acres 
a  man.  Suppofe  then  every  individual  pofleffed  of  fuch  an 
eflate,  how  is  he  to  cultivate  it  ?  If  he  has  been  an  artifan, 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  means:  if  he  has  been  an  hufband- 
man  before,  he  knows  it  will  not  fupport  the  oxen  for  his 
plough  :  he  cannot  hire  afliftants,  for  all  are  mafters ;  he 
cannot  hire  or  borrow  cattle,  for  all  are  as  unable  to  main- 
tain them  as  himfelf.  He  muft  dig  and  fow  and  reap 
with  his  own  hands ;  he  muft  fubmit  to  the  primeval 
curfe  of  Adam  ;  all  the  remedies  of  this  curfe,  which  the 
experience  of  fix  thoufand  years  has  difcov'ered,  muft  be 
thrown  away,  and  he  muft  fit  down  juft  where  Adam 
began.  In  the  mean  time  if  all  are  hufbandmcn,  where  is  . 
the  manufadlurer  to  clothe  him?  where  is  the  mariner  to 
export  his  produce,  or  bring  him  the  produce  of  other 
countries  ? 

But  let  us  try  this  queftion  again,  by  dividing  all  the 
money  and  moveable  property  of  the  nation  ;  and  fuppofe 
the  fhare  of  each  individual  to  amount  to  twenty  pounds  or 
forty,  or  any  indefinite  fum,  how  are  the  poor  to  be  bet- 
tered by  this  ?  Why  they  would  live  till  the  fum  was  ex- 
pended without  labour.  That  is  happinefs  in  truth  ;  but 
when  it  was  expended,  they  muft  return  to  labour  again, 
and  where  are  they  to  find  an  employer  ?     AH  would  be 

♦  I  ftate  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  ten  millions,  and  the  number  o( 
acres  at  between  thirty  and  forty  millions. 

The  numbsr  of  inhabitanta^vill  be  thought  too  large,  but  the  argument 
will  be  equally  valid  whetiier  you  «;ive  every  man  four  acres  or  fix,  I  do  not 
thinlc,  however,  that  I  rate  the  inhabitants  too  high  :  for  when  we  recolleft 
that  our  political  arithmeticians  calculated  the  fpecieof  the  nation  at  about  ten 
er  twelve  millions,  wiiich  upon  the  Rold  coinage  proved  to  be  between  thirty 
and  forty,  we  have  fome  reafcn  to  douht  their  cxadlnefs  in  regard  to  popu- 
lation. 

Sir  William  Petty  eftimates  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  millions  of  acres. 

Dr.  Davenant  reckons  five  millions  and  a  half  for  the  number  of  inhabi. 
tants,  and  gives  feven  acres  and  a  half  a  man. 

Mrijor  Grant  allows  four  acres  a  man.  ■ 

See  Chambers's  Di&.  art.  Acre,  and  Pol.  Aritb. 
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inafters  without  fervants,  orfcrvants  without  mafters,  and 
the  fyltem  would  be  complete  if  they  could  have  a  natioi^ 
of  Kings,  and  an  arniy  of  Generals.  But  let  us  fuppofe 
that  the  induftrious  man  has  improved  his  talents,  while 
the  profligate  has  fquande'ed  his  fliare;  what  is  the  con- 
lequcnce  ?  but  that  the  frugal  and  provident  muft  fubmit 
to  a  pewdivifion,  and  the  idleapd  abandoned  plunder  him 
ever  again. 

"We  may  illuflrate  this  by  a  familiar  inftance,  which  the 
poor  will  feel  as  forcibly  as  the  rich;  for  if  it  fhould  ever 
become  illegal  for  one  man  to  be  richer  than  another,  the 
favings  of  the  poor  are  as  liable  to  plunder,  as  the  hoards  of 
the  rich.  If  a  labourer  has  faved  twenty  fhillings  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  four  vagabonds  (hall  tell  him,  that  he  has 
po  right  to  be  richer  than  themfelves  j  that  they  have  no- 
thing, and  therefore  he  muft  furrender  four  parts  of  his 
gain  to  them,  and  confole  himfelf  with  the  fifth. 

I  wifh  to  fpealc  a  language  which  the  meaneft  individual 
may  undefftand  ;  I  wifh  to  teach  the  poor  that  every  plan 
pf  this  fort  is  delufive,  that  even  their  own  intereft  is  cont 
cerned  in  thevyeil-being  of  their  fuperiors,  and  that  what- 
ever tends  to  diffolve  the  tie,  inflead  of  relieving  theif 
wants,  would  add  tenfold  to  their  mifery. 

One  confideraiion  has  been  referved  purpofely  for  thjs 
place,  and  that  is  the  injuft'tce  of  (tripping  the  rich,  to  add 
to  the  poor. 

In  the  firft  place,  then,  there  are  more  honourable  ways 
open  for  acquiring  weajth  in  our  own  country,  than  ufu- 
ally  occur  in  others  j  and  if  wealth  has  been  acquired  by 
patient  induftry,  by  fuperior  talents  or  abilities,  by  hazards 
oLlife  or  health  in  a  foreign  country,  by  public  ftrvices  at 
home,  what  viler  fpecies  of  robbery  can  b»  conceived  than 
to  ftrip  the  poflefibr  of  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  and  reduce 
him  to  his  original  condition  ? 

Injuftice  of  this  kind  muft  put  a  flop  to  all  induftry  in 
the  lower  orders,  to  every  exertion  of  talents,  knowledge, 
or  abilities  in  the  higher.  We  fow  in  hope  that  we  may 
reap,  we  feek  knowledge  in  hope  that  it  may  profit  us: 
take  away  that  hope,  and  you  banifti  all  knowledge  out  of 
the  world,  and  reduce  the  earth  to  be  a  wildernefs  again. 

It  may  be  faid,  however,  that  wealth  is  fometimes  ob- 
tained by  unjuft,  fraudulent,  or  diflionourable  means ;  and 
this  undoubtedly  is  true.  But  againft  fraud  apd  injuftice 
the  law  provides  a  remedy  in  every  well-regulated  commu- 
nity ;  and  againft  diflionourable  means;  we  muft  fet  the 
ppinioo  of  piankind,  Laws  cannot  be  framed  againft  every 

-  impropr 
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improper  acquifition  of  wealth,  without  encroaching  at 
the  fame  time  on  the  fecurity  of  legal  property  ;  and  the  fe- 
curity  of  property  is  the  firrt  incitement  to  exertion,  tHe 
firft  band  and  objet^t  of  fociety. 

4.  But  there  is  another  plan  for  reducing  immoderate 
riches,  and  leflening  the  inequality  of  mankind,  which  is, 
by  abolifliing  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  dividing 
property  into  equal  fhares  upon  the  deceafe  of  the  pofleflbr. 
In  this,  the  poor  have  little  concern,  as  no  fhare  of  the 
divifion  would  devolve  on  them  ;  and  unlefs  we  can  fuppofe 
them  actuated  from  mere  envy  with  the  defire  of  humiliating 
thofe  above  them,  we  can  find  no  immediate  intereft  they 
have  in  contributing  to  promote  fuch  a  defign. 

But  in  the  defign  itfelf,  if  there  is  no  robbery,  there  Is 
ftill  the  g'reateft  injuft.ce,  and  the  moft  evident  impolicy. 
The  laws  call  upon  us  all  to  be  induftrious  ;  the  laws  pro- 
te<5l  that  property  which  is  the  cfFe£l  of  our  induftry  ; 
but  if  frefh  laws  (hall  afterwards  deprive  us  of  the  difpofal 
of  our  property,  law  is  no  longer  confident  with  itfelf, 
but  contradidlory  ;  for  on  the  one  hand  it  cheriflies  in- 
duftry, and  on  theother  reprtfl'esit.  The  firft  grand  fpur 
to  induftry  is  the  fecurity  of  property;  the  fecond  is  liberty 
of  ufing  it  at  the  will  of  the  pofleflbr  :  if  either  of  thefe  be 
checked,  induftry  is  nipped  in  the  bud  ;  and  in  our  own 
country,  if  induftry  were  once  difcouraged,  the  poor,  in- 
ftead  of  finding  bread,  would  be  annihilated. 

It  is  a  political  qucftion.  How  far  a  rich  nobility,  a 
wealthy  gentry,  a  fubftantial  yeomanry,  contribute  to  the 
fupport  of  liberty,  and  the  well-being  of  the  community  ? 
D.ilmifllng  this  therefore  as  a  coiifiJeration  foreign  to  our 
purpofe,  let  us  confider  the  wealth  of  individuals  as  the 
produce  of  induftry,  or  the  means  of  promoting  it.  I  fay 
then,  that  extenfive  commerce  implies  extenfive  capitals  j 
that  capitals  are  employed  in  the  commerce*  of  our 
own  country  equal  to  the  property  of  Princes ;  that 
if  the  merchant  was  compelled  to  divide  his  fubftance  by 
any  law  whatever,  exclufive  of  the  check  it  would  be  on 
his  own  induftry,  it  would  deftroy  the  poflibility  of  con- 
dueling  any  extenfive  commerce  ;  and  that  if  the  merchant 
is  driven  from  his  profeflion,  the  manufa^tirer  muft  fail, 
the  loom  muft  ftand  ftill,  and  the  ploughfliare  ruft  in  the 
furrow. 

To  remove  delufions  of  this  kind   from  the  minds  of 

the  people,    is    not  merely   a  moral,    but  a   civil  and  a 

focial   duty;    for   whatever  tends  to   diflblve  the   bands, 

or  difturb  the  order  of  fociety,    is  the  fource  of  envy, 

A  4  malevolence. 
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malev©l<!tice,  jeeloufy,  hatred,  and  all  the  fouleft  paiBont 
of  the  human  heart.  Whatever  tends  to  hold  men  toge-i 
ther  by  ties  of  common  inttreft,  produces  mutual  affedion, 
good-will,  and  charity,  makes  us  better  men,  better  citi-r 
reus,  and  Chriftians  ;  and  ferves  to  promote  the  objedt  of 
all  fociety, — that  is,  peace. 

II.  All  remedies  of  this  kind  therefore  which  have  been 
propofed  are  nugatory  and  delufive  ;  but  let  us  now  confi-r 
der  ihofe  which  Society  itfclf  holds  forth,  which  are  ufually 
cfteemed  falutary  and  pradlicable,  which  are  in  fome  fenfe 
efficacious,  becaufe,  though  they  do  not  eradicate  the  evil, 
they  afluage  the  pain,  and  moderate  the  effects. 

The  poor,  perhaps,  would  think  it  mockery,  after  what 
has  been  faid,  if  they  were  told  that  the  moft  certain  re- 
lief was  to  be  found  in  patience  and  content  j  and  yet  the 
poet  and  the  moral ift  paint  content  in  the  cottage,  and 
anxiety  as  the  conftant  attendant  on  the  palace  and  the 
throne.  But  the  tru;h  is,  that  content  belongs  no  more 
to  the  one  than  the  other;  men  are  equally  diffatisfied  in 
high  ftations  as  in  low,  and  thofe  only  in  both  have  the 
greateft  chance  for  happinefs,  who  are  mofl  virtuous  and 
beft  employed. 

But  if  content  is  not  to  be  found,  the  next  obje£l  is  in- 
duftry,  and  induftry  in  fome  degree  implies  difcontent;  for 
all  that  labour  earneftly  endeavour  to  better  their  prefent 
fltuation.  If  we  trace  up  the  confequences  of 'this  in 
higher  life,  it  relieves  the  great  from  that  liftlefsnefs  arifing 
from  facility  of  enjoyment  which  riches  prefent  to  them 
too  profufely  ;  and  if  we  examine  it  among  the  lower  or- 
ders, it  is  the  fource  of  order,  decency,  and  fobriety ;  it 
begets  habits  which,  if  they  are  not  virtuous,  are  allied  to 
virtue,  which  render  men  ufeful  to  each  other,  and  pror 
fi  table  to  Tociety.  ^ 

But  if  induftry  is  propofed  to  man  by  nature  as  an  ad- 
vantage and  a  blefling—T-if  every  form  of  fociety  tends  ta 
forward  and  promote  it,  let  us  reflecSt  with  pleafure  that 
our  own  Conftitution  goes  beyond  all  others  in  the  means 
it  has  taken  to  perfefl  this  defign. 

For  whatever  fecurity  other  Governments  may  hold  out, 
if  there  is  a  country  in  the  world  where  property  is  more 
fecure  than  in  another,  it  is  our  own.  But  there  is  like- 
wife  an  additional  fpur,  which,  though  it  acSls  fecretly 
and  imperceptibly,  is,  perhaps,  the  firft  caufe  of  that  vigour 
and  •nergy  whfch  has  raifed  our  commerce  above  that  of 
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all  the  nations  which  furround  us.  The  road  *  to  ho- 
nour, ranlc,  and  dignity,  is  open  to  all  ;  there  is  no  Ugal 
obftruclion  to  prevent  the  artifan  from  obtaining  the  molt 
honourab'e  llation  in  his  country;  for,  though  the  prize 
can  fall  to  few,  the  hopes  extend  to  all ;  and  hence  arifts 
an  emulation  through  all  the  intermediate  fteps  to  rankJ^ 
which  invigorates  and  animates  the  whole  community. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  told  this  is  the  fair  fide  of  the  pic- 
ture, for  it  is  impcffihle  that  all  fhould  fucceed  ;  and  there- 
fore that  when  we  prefent  thefe  hopvs  to  their  mind,  we 
deceive  them  in  the  outlet,  and  make  them  more  unhappy 
in  the  event.  But  to  this  we  may  anfwer,  that  there  is  no 
delufion  poffible ;  for  every  hope  which  can  be  propofed  to 
render  mtn  induftrious,  makes  them  happy,  not  only  in 
the  end  they  purfue,  but  in  the  purfuit  itlelf.  Induftry 
may  not  attain  its  objedt ;  but  in  this  country,  at  leaft,  it 
will  never  fail  of  obtaining  bread  and  maintenance,  and 
rarely  mifs  of  competence  and  comfort. 

If  however  it  Jhould  fail,  the  law  has  provided  a  remedy 
for  the  failure.  The  Poor  Laws  are  the  adt  of  the  com* 
munity,  and  if  alms  are  the  charity  of  individuals,  thePoor 
Laws  comprehend  the  charity  of  the  nation.  If  it  (hould 
be  thought  that  there  is  no  charity  in  giving  what  the  law 
compels  us  ro  give,  I  anfwer,  that  we  make  our  own  laws 
in  this  country,  and  that  if  a  tax  for  the  poor  were  now  to 
be  laid  on  for  the  firft  time,  the  reprefentative  body  would 
not,  nay  could  not,  raife  it  without  the  confent  of  the 
people. 

Let  us  view  the  Poor  Laws  in  another  light,  and  wc 
fliall  find  that  they  are  a  remedy  againft  defpair  \ ;  and 
perhaps  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  in  this  rcfped  we 
evince  the  wifdom  as  well  as  the  benevolence  of  the  na- 
tion. The  poor  in  any  country  are  fcldom  dangerous  un- 
lefs  they  are  defperate  ;  but  \{  indujiry  has  failed,  there  can 
be  no  defpair  while  there  is  a  certainty  of  fupport.  And  if 
p'ojiigacyhis  induced   diftrefs,  it  is  better  that  even  the 

•  The  principal  popular  governments  in  Europe  are  Venice,  Hdland,  an4 
Swiiztiland. 

Jn  Venice,  the  barrier  between  the  nobility  and  the  people  is  never  paffed. 

Jn  Holland  every  city  is  a  republic,  but  the  goveiument  ol  each  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  anftocracy. 

In  Switzerland  the  peafant  can  never  be  a  fenalr^r. 

-j-  ••  1  he  enormities  alfo  which  extretr.e  wrcechednefs  induces  the  loweft 
prder  of  fociety  to  ccmmit,  are  in  a  manner  remedied  in  England  by  the  im- 
menfc  lelief  of  its  poor-rates."  Review  ot  Mr.  Necker's  Adminiftration, 
pases50. 

profligate 


♦ 
profligate  fliould  find  a  refuge,  than  have  a  plea  for  refort-. 
ii!<'  to  fraud,  violence,  or  rapine. 

Heavy  as  tiiis  burthen  is  upon  the  people,  it  is  ftill  the 
loweit  and  the  laft  refource  of  the  unhappy  :  low,  how- 
ever, as  it  is,  thofe  who  complain  of  it  moft  are  not  thofe 
who  have  had  recourfe  to  it  from  unavoidable  diftrefs,  but 
thofe  who  from  floth,  idlenefs,  and  profligacy,  have  na 
other  refuge  leftj  and  if  it  were  pofllble  to  exclude  the 
latter,  the  former  might  be  maintained  in  comfort,  and 
the  nation  be  delivered  of  half  its  burthen  at  th?  fame 
time. 

Having  thus  confiJered  thefe  taxes  as  the  charity  of  the 
nation,  we  come  natui-ally  to  confider  the  charity  of  in- 
dividuals;  and  on  this  head  the  poor  have  lefs  right  to 
complain  in  this  touniiy  than  in  any  other  throughout 
the  world. 

For  here  what  we  ought  to  admire  moft,  is  not  the  libe- 
ral hand  thut  gives,  but  the  liberal  fpirit  which  difflates, 
and  ihc  deliberate  wifdom  which  dire<Sls.  The  prodigal 
may  give  frrm  thoughtlefsnefs,  the  oftentatious  from  va- 
Eity,  the  miler  fiom  very  hatred  of  his  heir  ;  we  may  give 
ail  our  goods  to  the  poor,  arid  yet,  if  we  have  not  charity 
of  heart,  it  is  nothing  worth. 

But  1  n.aint;.in,  that  the  liberal  Tpirit  of  this  nation  at 
the  prefrnt  hour  is  all  direiSed  to  its  proper  end  ;  it  is  in 
every  inftance  dtjigned*  to  relieve  unavoidable  diftrefs,  or 
promote  indullry  j  and  whatever  promotes  induftry  augments 
the  fum  of  happinefs  in  the  world. 

f  r«n)  blindncfs,  decrepitude,  idiotifm,  or  lunacy,  it  is 
true,  no  advantage  can  be  derived  to  the  public.  When,^ 
therefore,  we  contribute  to  fupport  the  poor  under  thefe 
calamities,  we  mtan  only  to  alleviate  the  miferies  of  life, 
without  prop  fmg  any  btncfit  to  our  country  j  but  in  every 
other  inftance,  when  we  relieve  the  poor,  our  on'.yobjedl  is 
to  encourage  indullry,  and  place  t.hem  in  a  fituation  to 
exert  it.  We  neither  pretend  to  feed  or  clothe  them,  or 
gi. e  them  houfes;  for  thefe,  we  tell  them,  it  is  their 
<Juty  to  labour ;  that  it  is  a  duty  enjoined  them  by  God, 
by  the  bw  of  Society,  by  their  r^nk  as  Men  and  Citi:fens  ; 
if  any  will  not  work,  neither  ftiould  he  eat  (this  is  a  maxim 
not  onl^  of  Religion  but  of  Nature,  Morality,  and  Society)  j 
but  in  every  cafualty  of  life,  which  cither  the  narrowncfs 

*  Dffxgned  I  fay,  and  I  hope  executed  ;  for  in  every  charity  where  atten. 
t;on  jk  paid  to  economy,  each  fuSfciiber  ca;i  do  more  good  by  his  fubfcriptlon^ 
than  by  expending  th(.  fanie  fum  ofl  the  f^me  objc^s  hirnfcif . 
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of  means  or  the  improvidence  of  the  carelefs  ha«  neglecfled 
to  provide  againft,  the  generofitv  of  the  rich  has  almoft 
taken  the  whole  burthen  upon  itfelf. 

The  fuperior  orders  of  this  Country  might  walk  through 
the  Streets  of  this  Metropolis,  and  challenge  the  poor  with 
having  nothing  to  complain  of  except  a  life  of  labour  ; 
^*  and  that,"  they  might  fay,  "  is  not  ailottrd  you  by  the 
*'  ordinance  of  Man,  but  by  the  will  of  God." 

But  to  the  fick,  to  the  lame,  to  the  impotent,  they 
might  fay,  *'  There  is  a  houfc;  to  receive  you,  to  feed  you, 
♦'  to  cure  you,  and  reftore  you  to  your  family  and  friends. 
"  A'C  your  difeafes  the  efF&Sls  of  vice,  ftill  you  are  not 
**  abandoned  :  there  is  relief  held  out  to  you.  Go,  be 
**  cured,  and  (in  no  more. 

"  And  you,  wretched  proftitutes,  who  have  been  be- 
*'  trayed  yourfelves,  and  now  fupport  a  wretched  exiftenca 
*'  by  betraying  others,  if  you  can  yet  repent,  there  is  a 
*^  home  open  to  receive  you  ;  there  is  forgivenefs  held  out 
**  to  you  in  this  life,  which  you  thought  was  loft;  there 
**  are  means  of  reftoring  you  to  the  world,  if  you  will  ac-» 
**  cept  them. 

**  Where  is  the  malefad^or  juft  delivered  from  imprifon- 
*'  ment  and  bonds,  who  is  now  reduced  by  defpair  to  re-f 
♦'  turn  to  fraud,  robbery,  or  rapine  ?  If  he  will  labour, 
**  there  is  labour  for  him  ;  if  he  will  not,  mifery  and  de-. 
"  ftruiElion  are  only  the  juft  meafure  of  his  iniq^jity. 
**  Where  is  the  youth  brought  up  in  profligacy,  perverted 
**  by  ill  example,  or  abandoned  to  a  life  of  fordid  floth, 
*'  who  is  not  now  received,  clothed,  protecfled,  and  pro- 
**  vided  with  the  means  of  life  and  occupation  ?  Is  there 
*'  any  calamity,  any  fpecies  of  diftrc-fs,  which  is  not  anti-. 
**  cipated  by  the  liberality  of  the  benevolent  ?" 

Such  is  the  language  which  the  Rich  in  this  Country 
might  hold  to  the  Poor. 

And  the  Poor  themfelvcs  may  learn,  that  if  the  ties 
tvhich  bind  all  or>!ers  t(»gether  in  this  country  were  once 
dilTolved,  whatever  calamities  the  wealthy  might  be  in- 
volved in,  would  fall  with  double  weight  upon  themfelves, 
when  th;;re  would  be  no  rcfource  to  look  to — no  friend,  no 
protc£Vor,  no  benefaclor* 
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A        C    H    A    R    G    E 

T  O    T  H  E 

CRAND    JURY    of    MIDDLESEX,     i792» 
By  WILLIAM' MAIN  WARING,  Ef^.  Chairman. 

GENTLEMEN, 

BEFORE  you  retire  from  the  Court  to  proceed  to  your 
bufinefs,  I  muft  requeft  you  will  permit  me  to  call 
■your  attention  to  lome  mrafures  of  great  importance  to  us 
in,  in  whicii  the  Tranquillity  and  Happinefs  of  theC'oun- 
try  are  moll  materially  concerned,  and  which  it  is  your 
particular  province  at  this  time,  as  the  Grand  Jury  for  this 
great  and  populous  County,  to  enquire  into  and  prefent. 

His  Majelty  has  found  it  necefiary  to  ifTue  a  ffcond 
Proclamation,  in  which  it  is  fet  forth,  that  the  utm'Ji  in- 
4ujiry  is  ftill  employed  by  evil-d'tjtopd  persons  within  this  king" 
dom^  o^nig  in  concert  with  perfons  in  foreign  parts^  with  a 
view  10  Jubvert  the  Laws  and  tflabUfl}ed  Conftitutiin  of  this 
Realm,  and  to  deft'  oy  all  Order  and  Government  therein  ;  and 
that  a  Jpjrit  of  tumult  and  diforder^  thereby  excitedy  has  lately 
Jbtivn  itlelf  m  aols  of  riot  and  infurreflion. 

The  methods  which  have  lately  bet^n  purfued  by  evil- 
difpofcd  perfons  to  difturb  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
kingdom,  to  introduce  anarchy  and  confufion  among  us, 
to  ali  nate  the  minds  of  the  people  from  a  due  regard  to 
the  Laws  and  our  happy  Confiitution,  are  of  fo  alarming 
9  naiure,  as  to  call  upon  all  good  men,  upon  all  who  have 
property  to  defend,  t;r  who  wi(h  to  tranfmit  to  their  pofte- 
rity  the  blifiltigs  they  enjf  v  under  a  mild  and  free  govern- 
ment, to  aid  and  alfift  in  bringing  fuch  offenders  to  ju{lice. 

Gentlemen,  the  Condiiution  of  this  Country  hath  long 
been  the  envy  and  admiration  of  other  nations.  The  li-^ 
berty,  the*  ftcuriiy,  the  protvclion  which  every  one  enjoys 
in  his  perft  n  and  pr<  p-rty,  by  the  wifJom  of  our  laws  and 
the  purity  of  their  execiui«)n,  have  made  this  country  the 
dcfired  afylum  (f  the  wretched  and  cppreded.  Here  all 
ranks  are  alike  protedtd,  all  are  alike  amenable  to  the  laws, 
all  fubJ2ct  to  ihe  fame  punifhments,  and  cqual'y  co.'r.pel- 
^  ible  to  make  retribution  for  injuries  committed.  In  this 
country  the  law  is  no  refpeiier  of  perfons.  Jn  our  Courts 
♦f  Juftice  all  are  equal  ;  high  and  Ipw,  lich  and  poor,  al^ 
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are  alike  the  care  of  our  laws.  This  is  the  happy  Equality 
which  every  one.  is  entitled  to,  and  enjoys,  in  this  coun-" 
try — and  it  is  the  only  Equality  confiftent  with  any  form 
of  government,  with  any  fyftein  of  fociety.  Equality,  in 
.  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  now  attempted  to  be  inculcated  in- 
to the  minds  of  the  people,  by  crafcy  and  defigning  men^ 
is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  impoflible. 

The  wildeft  Savages,  in  the  rudeft  ftate  of  nature,  look 
up  to  fome  one  as  their  chief  or  head,  to  lead  and  to  pro- 
te6l  them.  The  Author  of  our  Being  has  not  made  us 
equal — we  cannot  make  ourfelves  fo.  We  were  meant  for 
fociety,  and  endowed  with  different  powers  and  faculties 
to  afTift  each  other  j  the  ftrong  mult  prote<fi  the  weak* 
the  weak  will  contribute  to  the  convenience  and  accom- 
modation of  the  ftrong.  It  is  the  fuperior  bleiling  which 
God  has  beftowcd  on  the  human  race,  to  unite  us  together 
by  mutual  dependance  on  each'other:  from  this  arife  all 
the  comforts  and  endearments  of  human  life.  Of  all  crea- 
tures upon  earth,  Man  would  be  the  moft  wretched  out  of 
a  ftate  of  fociety  ;  no  fociety  can  exift  without  Laws  and 
Regulations  for  the  fupport  of  it ;  and  thofe  eftabliflied 
here  are  confcfled  by  all  nations  to  be  the  beft  adapted  to 
give  fecurity,  comfort,  and  happinefs. 

You  however.  Gentlemen,  are  no  ftrangers  to  the  fa£l 
(for  it  is  too  notorious),  that  doctrines  have  of  late  been 
maintained  and  propagated,  and  writings  moft  induftri- 
oufly  di (per fed,  with  a  view  to  create  in  men's  minds  dif-- 
content  with  our  Conftitution  ai>d  prefent  Form  of  Govern- 
ment. Attempts  are  daily  making  to  perfuade  men  they 
have  not  thoft:  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled— -to  delude 
and  impofe  upon  weak  minds,  and  excite  them  to  proceed- 
ings, which,  if  not  put  a  flop  to,  may  be  of  very  feriouS 
confequence  to  us  all. 

The  Liberty  of  the  Prefs  is  one  of  the  glorious  privileges 
of  Engliflimen — it  is  effential  to  the  liberty  of  the  fubject, 
to  the  exiftence  of  a  free  ftate,  while  exercifed  for  lawful 
and  juft  purpoftfs  ;  but  when  it  is  made  ufe  of  as  the  inftru- 
ment  of  flander  and  detra6tion,  to  deftroy  the  comfort  and 
happinefs  of  individuals,  or  todifturb  the  harmony  and  good 
order  of  the  ftate,  tomiflead  and  impofe  upon  the  weak  and 
ignorant,  it  becomes  the  moll  mifchievous  and  deftrudtive 
engine  that  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  wicked  and  ill-de- 
figning  men.  A  man  may  injure  his  country  and  violate 
the  law  by  the  publication  of  fcditious  and  inflammatory 
writings  more  than  by  any  other  method,  inifmuch  as  the 
poifon  which  fuch  writings  contain  is  more  extenfively  dif- 

fcminated. 
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icminated,  more  effectually  and  fccretly  infufed  into  men*$ 
minds  than  it  couUl  he  by  any  other  mode  of  proceeding. 

Gf-ntlemen,  many  well-diCpofed  perfons  who  would 
fhudder  at  the  thought  of  committing  an  a£l  of  treafon, 
will  innocently  take  a  book  to  their  clofet,  and  read  it  ; 
ibme  from  mere  curiofity,  fome  from  a  defire  of  informa- 
tion ;  and  if  they  have  not  judgment  to  detect,  and  ftiength 
of  mind  to  refift,  the  fallacious  arguments  and  falfe  rea- 
fonings  made  ufe  of  by  artful  and  evil-minded  men  to  im- 
pofe  upon  and  miflead,  they  intenfibly  fall  into  the  fnare 
prepared  for  them;  and  though  thev  may  not  perhaps,  at 
£rfl,  be  worked  up  to  adts  of  outrage  and  violence,  are 
gradually  lulled  into  a  ftateof  indifference  for  thepreferva- 
tion  of  that  Conftitution  which  they  are  taught  to  believe 
is  oppreffive,  and  withholds  from  men  their  juft  rights. 
Thefe,  and  a  long  train  of  evils,  are  the  confequences  of 
feditious  publications.     That  we  may  examine  our  Con* 

ftitution the    principles  on  which    it  is  founded — — 

may  point  out  inconveniences may  fugged  improve- 
ments  may    examine    the   c6ndu(5l    of    the    Miiiifters 

of  (jovernment all   thefe,   Gentlemen,  are  privileges 

which  every  Britifh  fubjcdt  enjoys.  But  the  publica- 
tion of  libellous  and  feditious  pamphlets  and  papers 
having  a  direcl  tendency  to  fubvert  and  deftroy  the  Con- 
ftitution, to  irritate  men's  minds,  to  fill  them  with  ground- 
lefs  jealoufies  and  difcontents,  and  to  bring  together  a  de- 
luded populace  for  the  purpofe  of  altering  the  Conftitu- 
tion, or  coming  to  refolutions  contrary  to  the  eftablifhed 
Laws  of  the  Country — alj  this  is  at  once  founding  the 
trumpet  of  Rebellion,  and  inviting  evil-difpofed  or  mif- 
guided  men,  whofe  minds  have  been  poifoncd  by  the  pro- 
moters of  fedition,  to  commit  a£ts  of  violence  and  outrage, 
by  which  the  life  and  property  of  every  good  fubjedl  will 
be  in  danger,  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  lawlefs  mob,  pufhed 
on  to  df  fperate  meafures  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  and  efla- 
blifliing  an  imaginary  Equality.  When  writings  of  this 
fort  appear,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  ufe  his  endeavours 
to  fupprefs  ihcm,  and  bring  the  offenders  to  juflice.  But 
youj  Gentlemen,  in  the  fituation  in  which  ^'ctt  ftand,  are 
moreimmcdiately  called  upon  to  bring  forward  offences  of 
this  fort.  If  it  is  within  your  own  knowledge  who  the 
writers  or  publifliers  are,  you  are  to  prefent  them.  If 
charges  agamft  fuch  perf  )ns  are  brought  before  you  by  in- 
di(Jtment,  you  will  confider  them  ferioufly  j  and  if,  upon 
the  evidence  you  hear,  you  find  them  proper  for  further 
inquiry,  you  wHl  declare  them  TRUE  Bills,  that  thepa.ty 
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accufed  may  be  made  amenable  to  the  law,  and,  if  guiJtjr» 
may  be  brought  to  punifhment.  You  are  not  to  try— -not 
to  hear  and  determine  the  offence,  but  only  to  fay  whether 
the  party  accufed  ought  to  be  put  upon  his  trial.  Such  i$ 
the  caution  and  humanity  of  our  Conftitution  in  favour  of 
the  Liberty  of  the  Subjedl,  that  without  your  afK-nt  pro- 
fccutions  for  the  hightrft  crimes  which  can  be  committed 
muft  flop.  This  is  a  great  and  important  truft  committed 
to  you  ;  in  the  wife  and  juft  exercife  of  which,  the  Safety 
of  the  State,  the  Rights  of  the  People,  and  the  Preferva- 
tion  of  the  Conftitution,  are  deeply  concerned. 

However  great  and  heinous  offences  may  be,  the  even- 
handed  juftice  of  this  country  proceeds  by  known,  regular, 
and  ftated  rules.  You  mufl  firft  declare  that  the  accufed 
ought  to  be  tried  ;  another  Jury  muft  hear  the  accufation 
and  defence,  and  pronounce  whether  he  be  guilty  or  not : 
fo  that  two  Juries  muft  give  fandlion  to  the  proceeding,, 
before  punifhment  can  be  infli<Red.  Such  is  the  fecurity 
which  every  one  has  in  an  Engllfh  Court  of  Criminal 
Judicature. 

One  would  have  thought  the  melancholy  fateof  thofe 
unfortunate  and  deluded  pcrfons  who  fuffered  the  dreadful 
fentence  of  the  law  in  conlequence  of  the  adtive  part  they 
took  in  the  riots  which  difgraced  this  metropolis  in  1780, 
would  have  been  a  warnin;^,  at  le.^ft  as  long  as  that  fcene 
of  confufion  ^nd  niifchief  was  recent  in  every  one's  mind 
— but,  alas  !  thofe  examples  do  not  Teem  to  have  had  the 
defired  effeft.  Efforts  are  rnaking  by  the  enemies  to  our 
profperity  and  happinefs  to  check  our  career  of  glory,  and 
to  dcftroy  this  beautiful  fabric,  THE  ENGLISH  CON- 
STn  U TION,  reared  and  perfected  by  ihe  wifdom  and 
experience  of  many  ages. 

That  Meetings  convened,  and  AfTociations  formed,  for 
the  purpofe  of  fcrcin<^  an  alteration  in  our  Laws,  and 
changing  the  Conftitution,  are  highly  criminal^  cannot 
but  be  obvious  to  every  one  of  common  und  rflanding,  wha 
will  give  himfelf  a  moment's  time  for  rcfle.-tion.  Where 
three  or  more  ptrfons  ;<flemble  together  to  do  an  a£l  nor 
juftifiable  by  the  form  cf  our  Conftitution,  fuch  a  meeting 
is  an  unlawful  affembly — and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  magif- 
trates  and  others  to  fupprefs  and  prevent  fuch  meetings. 
The  purpofe  of  the  meeting  make?  the  afTombly  unlawful, 
though  the  purpofe  is  not  carried  inio  execution.  . 

If  a  number  of  perfons  riotoufly  and  tumultuoufly  aflem- 
bls  together  to  redrefs  (whnt  they  verm)  Public  Griev- 
ances, o!  to  alter  the  eftabliftied  Law  of  the  Land  ;  or  at- 
tempting. 
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tempting,  by  intimidation  and  violence,  to  force  the  Re^ 
pfeal  of  Laws,  or  compel  the  enacting  of  new  ones,  it  is  ad 
A6i  of  I  reafon. 

Gentlemen,  I  need  not,  when  I  am  addreffing  myfelf  to 
tnen  of  your  experience  and  fituation  in  life^  detail  the  fe- 
veral  public  offences  on  this  fubje(S.  It  is  enotigh  to  fay^ 
that  every  act  tending  to  produce  a  breach  of  the  peace — 
to  difturb  the  tranquillity  and  good  order  of  the  kingdom 
—to  create  difcontent  in  men's  minds  with  our  Conftitu- 
tion  and  Form  of  Government,  either  by  actions,  fedi- 
tious  writings,  libellous  and  indecent  prints,  or  In  any 
other  way,  are  all  high  offences  and  mifdemeanors^  proper 
for  your  enquiry  and  prefentment. 

I  cannot  difmifs  you  without  adding  one  word  more,  ort 
a  matter  which  it  is  fit  that  aU  fliould  know,  if  there  are 
any  that  are  ignorant  of  it: 

That  every  one  refiding  here,  and  enjoying  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law,  is  bound  to  allegiance  and  obedience  to  it. 
Obedience  to  the  law  neceffarily  follows  protection  undetr 
it. 

Therefore  it  Is,  that  foreigners  dwelling  among  us,  and 
Enjoying  our  protjiStion,  from  whatever  country  they  come^ 
are  equally  amenable  to  the  laws,  and  equally  liable  to  be 
punifhed  as  traitors^  for  adls  of  treafon  committed  by  them, 
or  for  any  other  crime  they  may  be  guilty  of,  as  if  they 
were  natural-born  fubjedts. 

I  will  detain  you.  Gentlemen,  no  longer.  I  have 
thought  it  proper  fhortly  to  mention  thefe  feveral  matters 
to  you,  with  a  view  of  brin-ing  them  to  your  recolledion 
«t  this  particular  time — not  doubting,  however,  but  that 
you  are  well  acquainted  with  this,  and  every  other  parti* 
cularof  your  duly,  and  that  you  are  come  hither  well  dif- 
pofed  to  exercife  the  power  with  which  the  Conftitution 
hasinvefted  you,  with  prudent  firainefs,  with  judice,  an4 
with  mercy. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TN  a  populous  Village  in  this  Kingdom  a  confiderable 
■*■  number  of  the  Inhabitants  have  formed  themfelves  inta 
a  BOOK  SOCIETY,  whereof  a  Committee  fs  annually  chofeii 
for  the  purpofe  of  feleifling  fuch  Books  as  they  may  thinlc 
proper  to  be  circulated  among  the  Society  at  large.  At  a 
Meetintr  of  this  Committee  one  of  the  Members  thereof 
propofed  the  poljlicatrofl entitled  <'  Richts  of  Man."  An- 

A  other 
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other  Member  refiftcd  flrtfnuoufly  the  choice  of  a  Book, 
which  he  confidered  as  an  infidious  addrefs,  under  a  ficU- 
tious  and  enfnaring  title,  to  weak  heads  and  to  bad  hearts ; 
as  replete  with  indecency  and  fcurrility,  and  as  didtated  by 
a  deiire  of  involving  a  free  and  happy  Country  in  confufioa 
and  ruin.  Being,  however,  unfuccefsful  in  his  oppofltion, 
and  being  alfo  unwilling  that  the  Society  ftiould  fuppofe 
him  to  have  concurred  in  fubmitting'fuch  a  Book  to  their 
perufal,  he  felt  it  due  to  himfeif  to  protest  againft  the 
Vote  which  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  prevent,  and  to 
aflign  at  large  the  reafons  on  which  fuch  Protest  was 
founded.  1  hefe  reafons,  deduced  from  the  obvious  de- 
lign  and  tendency  of  the  work  in  queftion,  are  detailed 
in  the  following  fheets,  and  appear  in  their  original  and 
genuine  form -of  an  Addrefs  to  the  Society.  And  he  flatters 
himfeif,  that  his  condud  on  this  occafion  will  be  found  to 
contain  an  ufeful  moral,  deferving  the  attention  of  thofe^ 
Who  in  fimilar  fituations,  and  with  fimilar  fentiments  and 
difpofitions,  y«^>'  their  regard  for  the  public  welfare  to  hi 
furprifed  into  tna£iivify  and  fupincnefs,  or  vanqutjhed  by  a 
4read  of  appearing  fmgular. 

It  is  but  juftice  to  add,  that  nothing  is  further  from  the 
defign  of  the  Writer  of  this  Protest  than  to  infmuate, 
that  the  reft  of  the  Committee  were  induced  to  vote  for 
the  Book  in  queftion  from  any  appi-obation  of  its  contents. 
'He  knows  thit  they  held  the  doctrines  and  the  defigns  of 
Mr.  Paine  in  abhorrence  j^  but  zealoufly,  and  indeed  lau- 
dably attached  to  a  principle  of  free  difcuflion,  and  fearful, 
of  even  appearing  hoftile  to  the  exercife  of  a  right  fo  efl'en- 
tial  to  the  exiftence  of  focial  Liberty,  they  fuffered  them- 
.felves  (perhaps  incautioufly,  but  with  the  beft  intentions) 
to*  promote  the  circulation  of  a  work  which  endeavours  to 
convert  the  invaluable  privilege  of  a  free  Prefs  into  an  in- 
ftrumentof  deftru61ion  to  the  State. 

In  the  Advertifement  to  the  Second  Part  ci  '•  The  Rights 

«f  Man,"  the  vain  Author  makes  his  boaft  of  the  extenfive. 

and  numerous  diftribution  of  the  copies  of  the  Firft  Part, 

and  he  feems  to  infer  from  thence  that  the  fenfe  of  the  Public " 

,  is  in  his  favour.     How  erroneous  is  fuch  an  inference  f    A 

book  fb  remarkably   diftinguifhed  for  wild  extravagance, 

confummate  audacity,  and    daring   infolence,  as    "  The 

t  **  Rights  of  Man,*'  could  not  fail  to  engage  a  certain  degree 

■J  of  public  attention,  upon  the  fame  principle  that   the  ex- 

.|»ibition    of   a  monftrous    animal   production  will   excite 

,  ^totice  aud  attra^  gazrers  in^  proportion  to  the  hideous  de- 

c  formity 
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formltyofthjs  fpeftacle.  But  ihofe  whojudgeof  the  merit  of 
a  book  from  its  progrefs  into  notoriety,  will  frequently  find 
theaifelves  miftaken.  Indeed  itis  not  unufual  for  the  merit 
and  the  circulation  to  be  in  an-inverfe  proportion  to  each 
other.  The  *'  Paradise  LosT"rofe  by  very  flow  degrees 
into  notice  ;  but  publications  that  inflame  the  paifions,  the 
lafcivious  account  of  a  Trial  ioxCrim.  Con,  or  an  incendiary 
production  exciting  to  public  diforder,  are  alinoft  fure  to 
throng  the  Bookfeller's  fhop  whh  eager  enquirers.  At 
length,  however,  di ftributive  Juftice /iy«r^  to  prevail.  The 
work  ofMeric,rifing  by  degrees  into  eiHir.ation,  furvives  the 
age  iii  which  it  firft  appears,  and  conveys  the  author's  fame 
to  thelateflpofterity;  while  the  coarfe,  malignant,  and  in- 
flammatory fluff,  defpifed  from  ths  firft  by  the  wife  and 
good,  finks  much  n.ore  rapidly  into  oblivion,  which, 'with 
regardtofuchprGdu£iions,  is  happily 

"  A  bourn  from  which  no  traveller  returns." 

Mr.  Paine,  however,  moft  ungratefully  omits  to  ac- 
knowledge the  patronage  of  thofe  benevolent  coadjutors 
in  the  fame  cauf'e,  whofe  liberality  and  exertions  have  chiefly 
contributed  to  the  boafted  multipl  cation  of  his  copie>,  and 
who,  by  generous  and  preiling  donations^  have  procured  the 
acceptance  thereof  by  numbers  who  could  never  have  been 
perfuadedto  make  the  acquifition  on  any  other  terms.  Un- 
fortunately, this  gratuitous  mode  of  diftribution  is  apt  to 
fuggeft  an  idea,  that  what  is  fo  difpenfed  is  of  very  infignifi- 
cant  value  (like  the  benedi£lion  in  the  Fable,  which  was 
befliowed  after  the  fmallefl  pecuniary  donation  had  been 
withheld) ;  and  an  idea  of  this  fort  is  a  prodigious  check  to 
the  peruial  of  a  boot:  fo  acquired  :  the  generous  circulation 
therefore  of  the  far  greater  part  of  our  Author's  copies  is 
probably  of  immediate  convenience  in  divers  retail  branches 
of  trade.  But  although  for  thefcreafons  the  difinbution  of 
Mr.  Paine's  writings  be  a  very  fallacious  criterion  of  the 
number  of  his  readers,  one  thing  is  clear,  that,  be  that  num- 
ber great  or  fmall,  the  generality  of  them  would  be  highly 
gratified  by  feeing  his  pamphlets  lighted  into  proper  notice, 
and  the  Author  WxvnkM eletjated  to  a  ftation  of  diltinguifhed 
eminence,  in  the  midft  of  furrounding  and  cxulung  mul- 
titudes. 

There  feems  to  be  but  very  little  occafion  to  travel 
out  of  the  '*  Rights  of  Man'*  in  order  to  afccrtain  th'c 
real   motives  of  the  Auihori     and  an   Englilhman  rnufl 
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^aVe  a  wonderful  propenfity  to  confound  his  friends  anrf 
J^is   foes,  who  does  not  difcover  in  that  work  a  fteadyand 
deliberate   plan  to  fap   and  undermine  the  happinefs  and 
profperity  of  Great  Britain.     But  in  ord^r  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  a  man's  fentiments  and  views,  it  is  uft- 
ful  to  trace  his  language  and  his  conduct    through   dif- 
ferent periods,  and  to  render  hrm  thereby  explanatory  of 
himfelf.     If  we  apply  this  rult  to  Mr.  Paine,  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  he  has  not  billy  been  long  actuated  by,  but  thztr 
he  formerly  gloried  in  avowing,  an  implacable  animofity 
and  rooted   hatred   to  this  country  ;    and  tkat  not  merely 
to  its   Government,   but  to   its  interefts,  its  welfare,  its 
national  character,  its   national   honour,^    its  commercial 
and  naval  greatnefs.     It  is  weFl  known,  that,  born  a  Bri- 
v(h  fubjecEi,  but  deftiruteof  thofe  qualities  which  are  cal- 
culated  to   attract  efteem  and  command   f^ccefs   in   this 
country,  he  conveyed    himfelf,  without  the  afliftance  of 
legal  inrerpofition,  to  America,  about  the  commencement 
of  our  difpute  with  the  Colonies.     The  character  he  took 
with  him  was  not  calculated  to  advance  him  above  a  \cry 
low  ftation,  in  which  he  fiVft  appeaped  ;  but   the  marlted 
malevolence  he  teftiffed  againftr  hrs  iratrvc  land  could  not 
fail    to  be  grateful    to  his    new   connedtions,    who   wert 
then  in  that  fituation  which   renders  the  Treafon  accept- 
able, even  though  the  Traitor  be  detefted.     Thus,  inr  vio- 
lation of  his  natural  allegiance,    he  ftrained   every   nerve 
to  increafe  the  animolity  then  fubfifting  between  the  Mo- 
ther-country and   her   Colonies,    and  to  prevent  any  ac- 
commodation from  taking  place.     His  pen  was  conftantly 
employed  during  the  war  in  widening  the  breach  which  all 
good   Engllfhmen    fincerely   deplored,    and    in  promoting 
that  iSnal  feparation  between  England  and  America,  which' 
was  then  confidered  as  an  event   tbc  moft  fatal   that  could 
poffibly  happen  to  the  former  Country  *.     Had  Experience 

realized 

*  By  a  patwphlet  entitled,  "  Common  Sense,"  and  by  an  oceafional 
jjflper  Uyled  "  The  Crisis,"  Vie  laboured  during  the  war  to  fan  ihr 
flame  of  difcord,  and  to  indifyofe  the  Americans  fsom  again  reco&ni- 
frng  Engliftimen  as  bvctluen  j  aiid  in  "  A  Letter  to  the  AbbeRaynal,'' 
written  after  the  Independence  of  America  had  been  acknowledged, 
he-  ftill  difplayed  the  fame  deep-rooted  and  invincible  enmity  to  Gre.->t 
Britain.  A  few  extrafts  from  thefe  writings  will  fervc  materially 
»  explain  his   mo»»ves  in  wi(hii)g  ib- anxioufly  to  nicddhs  withouroon- 

•«erns. — In  his  Common  Sensx  he  feys,  *'  Men  of  pafllve  tempers  look 
"  fomewhat  lightly  over  the  offences   of  Britain,    ftill  hoping  for  the, 

-.•^  bciV*  -atd  are  apt  to  call  out,  t^ome,  come-/we  /hall  be  friends  a^J^in^, 
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caallzed  this  apprehenfion,— had  the  lofs  of  America  bcea 
attended  with  ruin  to  the  greatncfs  and  profperity  of  Eng- 
land— had  the  Sun  of  Britain's  Glory  then  indeed  **  iet 
for  ever,"— we  ftiould  probably  have  fecn  no  more  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Paine,  except  he  had  paid  us  a  curfory  vilit 
to  infult  our  diftrefs,  and  to  glut  his  malice  with  a  view  of 
our  calamity  ;  and  ftndiiig  us  (Efficiently  miferable,  his  fa- 
tisfadlion  had  been  complf^te,  and  the  "  Rights  of  Man" 

**  -for  all  this.  But  let  us  eotainine  the  pafiions  and  feelings  <rf"  mankind  ; 
**  bring  the  doftrine  of  reconciliation  to  the  touchftone  of  nature,  and 
"  then  tell  me,  whether  you  .can  hereafter  Jove,  honour,  and  faithfully 
**  ferve  the  power  that  hath  carried  fire  and  fword  intp  your  land.** 
Page  3^. 

"  To-talk.df  friemlfliip  with  thofe  in  whom  qnr  rcafbn  forbids  us  to 
**  have  faitli,  and  our  atfe£lions,^  wounded  throi^h  a  thoufand  pores» 
••  inftru6t  us  to  deteft,  is  madnels  aml/t;lly^ — The  laft  cord  is  now  bro- 
'*  ken,  the  people  of  England  are  ptefeating  addrefles  againft  us.  There 
"*•  are  injuries  which  nature  cannot  forgive  ;  (he  would  ceafe  to  benatuit 
>'  if  file  did.  As  well  can  the  lover-forgive  the  i-aviflier  of  his  miftrels,  a« 
•"  the  Continent  of  America  forgive  THE  MURDERERS  of  BRI- 
•'  TAIN.  The  Almighty  hath  implanted  in  us  thefe  unextingui/hable 
*♦  feeliogs  to  good  and  wife  purpofes."    Page  51. 

So  feveral  years  after,  in  his  **  Letter  to  the  Abbe  Raynal,"  he  /hews 
■that  the  fame  enmity  toGreat  Britain  ftill  rankled  in  his  breaft  j  and  that 
it  was  founded  nqt  in  any  fenfe  of  injury,  but  in  a  deteftation  of  the  quali- 
ties of  ihe  Engiifti  people.  Thi»s  he  fays,  •"  If  we  take  a  review  of  what 
"  part  Britain  has  afled,  we  fliall  find  every  thing  which  ought  t9 
**  make  a  n.ition  blufh;  the  moft  vulgar  abufe  accompanied  by  that  fpecies 
*'  of  haughtinefs  nvhich  dijlinguijhts  the  hero  of  a  mob  from  the  cba~ 
"  xaiierof  a. gentleman.  It  was-cqually  from  her  manners  jts  from  her 
'**  injiilHce  thatljie  loll  her  colonies."     Page  8. 

So  after  .e;{patiating  upon  "  that  greatnels  of  charafler,  and  that  fur 
•*  periority  of  heart  which  had  niarkc<l  thecondi:£t  of  France  in  her  con- 
**  quells,"  upon  "  the  rival  eminence  ot  the  confederates,  and  the  lenity 
**, of  America,"  heXiys,  "  It  is  England  .only  who  has  been  iniolcnt 
*^  and  cruel."- — And  again,  *»  A  mind  habituated  to  meannefs  andin- 
*'  jullice  coma. its  thtm  without  .rtfleftion."  Page  51  — And  again, 
**  From  Holland,  flic  (Britain)  expected  duplicity  and  fubmilTion,  and 
•♦'  this  miltake  arofe  from  her  having  a6lcd  in  s  luipber  of  inll.iiices  during 
*'  tiiepreftntwar  in  the  l?>mec!iar?6lerhe)leIf.To  be  allied  to,-or  connected 
**  with  Britain,  ften^.s  to  bean  unlafe(Bnd  inijK^litic  fituaiioi,.  Make  Ho^ 
"  land  and  Ameiica  iter  own  allies,  ard  fl.cwill  infult  and  plunder  them"." 
P.  54-. — "  A  total  refunnat  on  is  wanted  in  England.  JShe  wants  an 
*'  expandea  mind."  P;^fe  56  — "Itniay  be  cleajiy  fcen,  that  thcHrtngth 
♦'  ct  France ha>  never  V -t  i^toi  tried  on  tt  n'v\  ;  ;in<!  ih.;  SHK  IS  AHLR 
^  TO  BE  AS  bUPEKIoR  TO  LNGLAinD  IN  THE  EXTENT 
"  OF  A  NAVY,  Ab  bHK  is  IN  THE  i  Xli  N  I^  UF  HER  RE- 
."  VENUES  AND  HER  POPULATieN  i  aid  England  may  lament 
'  "  the  d.iy,  when  by  her  infolcnce  a«d  ii  hilticc  fl.e  i-nvckul  i;.  fiance 
^'  a  maiitimc  d  fpr  lition."  Prgc  64.— He  ihen  tbrowi  out  fome  hin.| 
for  the  dtnujlition  «f  tb?  Btitift)  Kavy. 
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would  have  been  unknown  forever,  unlefs,  in  purfuit  of 
the  only  repofe  congenial  to  his  difpofition,  the  Author 
had  accommodated  that  work  to  difturb  the  felicity  of  fome 
happier  clime,  or  to  leffen,  if  poflible,  the  general  fum  of 
human  happinefs.  But  the  unexpected,  the  unexampled, 
the  daily-it. creafing  profperity  of  Great  Britain,  the  bar* 
mony,  the  loy  ;lty,  and  the  happinefs  of  its  inhabitants, 
furuifhed  a  difappointment  too  fevere  to  be  endured  with 
any  degree  of  coiiip  fare.  Thefe  were  fcems  which  har- 
rowed up  the  foul  of  the  envious  and  malignant  Fje« J,  who, 
like  his  pro^enh-^ry  bent  his  courfe  to  this  Paradile  of  the 
globe,  eager  to  di-ftroy  that  felicity  which  it  was  not  in 
his  nature  cither  to  partake  6f  or  endure. 

It  is  difficult,  under  any  circumftances,  to  find  pity 
for  thofe,  whofe  character,  conduct,  and  defigns,  merit 
only  execration;  and  yet  one  can  hardly  refuft-  to  commife- 
rate  the  extreme  feverity  of  their  difappointmenr,  who 
built  their  hopes  upon  thefuccefsof  thefe  fictitious  "Rights 
of  Man"  in  this  country.  That  fuccel's  has  been  exactly 
fiich  as  was  merited,  and  as  might  rcafonably  have  been 
expe£ted.  Indignation  at  the  dcfign,  deteftation  of  the 
Author's  character,  and  contempt  for  his  performance, 
confiitute  the  public  fentiment  upon  this  occafion. — And 
at  length  Justice,  with  flow  but  fteady  pace,  feems  ad- 
vancing to  gratify  the  univerfal  wifli,  by  vindicating  the 
infulted  dignity  of  the  country. 

The  good  fenfe  of  tlie  Englifh  People  is  no  more  to  be 
deluded  ly  artifice  than  their  vigour  is  to  be  vanquiflied 
by  force.  They  are  not  to  be  perfuadt-d  to  part  v/ith  the 
fubftance  for  the  fliadow.  They  can  difiitiguifh  between 
the  fincere  and  hcnel>  advice  of  rational  friends,  and  the 
wily  enfnaritig  addrefTes  of  infidious  foes.  They  can 
detedt  treachery,  and  ^defeat  malice.  They  are  not  fo 
fhort-fighted  as  to  believe,  that  in  1792  the  man  would 
counfel  them  to  thtir  good,  who  a  few  years  before  was 
labouring  at  their  dtftru6tion.  And  fenhbJe  that  under 
the  friendly  influence  of  their  mod  excellent  Confticution, 
and  of  the  happieft  pofiible  form  ofGovcrnmcnt,  they  not 
only  enjoy  the  greatclt  degree  of  pcrfonal  freedom,  as 
-well  as  of  perfonal  fccurity,  that  can  exift  in  fociety,  but 
havealfo  rifen,  within  the  fhort  fpacc  of  tight  years,  from 
penury  toafHuence,  and  from  deep  ard  accumulated  diltrefs 
to  great  and  unexampled*  profperity ;  rejoiced  alfo  tha^ 
the  fruits  of  thefe  great  and  n-;anifoid  advantaaes  have 
already  begun  to  appear  in  an  alkviauon  of  their  burthens, 
V-^-'f  ihcy 
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they  are  not  to  be  induced  to  ftop  the  "career  of  tbeTr 
greatnefs,  and  to  replunge  into  a  ftate  of  confusion  and 
calamity  worfe  even  than  that  fronn  which  they  have  (9 
happily  emerged. 


A      P  R  O  T  E  S  T,    &€• 

AddrelTed  to  the  Members  of  a  Book.  Society, 

HAVING  been  unAiccersfuI  in  my  endeavours,  as  a 
Member  of  your  Com »nit tec,  t»  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Paine's  '*  Rights  of  Man"  into  the  Society, 
I  confider  it  as  due  to  mjielf,  as  weil  as  a  proper  mark 
of  refpeC^  to  the  Society  at  large,  thus  to  enter  my  Proteft 
againtt  the  Vote  by  which  it  was  reJoJved  to  preient  that 
book  to  your  infpedlion.  My  wifh  is,  to  ohviatp  the  I'up^ 
pofition  that  I  concurred  in  fuch  a  relolution ;  but,  left  1 
fhould  be  thought  toobje<£t  on  trivial  grounds,  I  feel  it  itif 
cumbcnt  upon  me  to  affign  at  large  the  reafons  upon  which 
my  Proteit  is  founded. 

In  thchrft  place,  I  cannot  reconcile  ft  to //ly  eufn  feelings 
to  contribute  in  awy  degree  to  the  circulation  of  a  work,  the 
palpable  defign  of  which  is  to  diRurb  the  tranquillity  and 
invade  the  happinefs  of  the  State  ^  and  which  appears  to 
be  iblely  intended  to  excite  difaffeCtion  towards  Govern- 
ment, to  itimubte  the  people  to  fedition  and  rebellion,  and 
to  involve  this  free  and  happy  country  in  fcenes  of  con* 
fufion  and  anarchy. 

I  fhould  alfo confider  myfelf  as  guilty  of  an  infu]t  upon 
your  feelings,  were  I  to  put  into  your  hands  a  work  con- 
taining a  mofl  indecent  and  malignant  attack  upon  that 
Constitution  which  is  defervedly  your  pride  and  boafl 
iS  Britons,  and  which  preferves  inviolate  your  rij^hts  and 
privileges  as  free  citizens;  a  Con<tJtutli)n  obtained  by  the 
glorious  rtrusgles  of  your  anctftors — founded  upon  ex- 
perience— matured  by  time — which  has  ftood  the  tefl  of 
ages — the  eflence  of  which  is  foe iul  liberty — the  icope  of 
which  is  fecial  happinels  ; — ir.  fhort,  a  ConJlitulion  which 
you  enjoy  as  your  ineflimable  bir;h- right,  which  calls  for 
your  gratitude  to  its  venerable  founders,  and  which  it  i» 
your  bour.den  duty  to  iranfmit  unimpaired  to  pofterity. 

A  4  I' 
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If  a  book  of  which  the  tendency  is  gencrsUy  admttte^ 
to  be  immoral  and  diflblute,  were  propofed  in  your  Society, 
every  Member  of  it  would  fpurn  at  the  idea  of  its  being 
fubmitted  to  your  notice.  And  can  any  publication  be  in 
cfFt(5l  more  grofsly  or  deftruilively  vicious  and  immoral, 
than  one  which  tempts  to  a  violation  of  the  important  duties 
-of  fubjeds — which  tends  to  diflurb  the  public  order — to. 
weaken  or  diffblve  the  bands  which,  by  connefting  Go^ 
vernment  and  People,  keep  Society  together — to  withdraw 
that  refpe^t  to  the  ruling  powers  which  is  prefcribed  both 
by  reafon  and  religion — to  diminifli  the  authority  of  the 
laws,  and  thereby  to  remove  the  reftraints  which  are  ne- 
cefTary  to  controul  the  paflions  of  mankind — arid  finally,  to 
facrifice  domeftic  tranquillity  and  national  profperity  (or 
inteftine  commotions  and  civil  difcord  ? 

If  a  plan  were  publifhed  for  the  purpofe  of  inftiuding 
and   encouraging  evil-difpofed   perfons   to  fet  fire  to    the 
habitations  of  individuals,  who  would   aflift   in  the   pro- 
pagation of  fo  detcftable  a  fcheme  ?    Siiall  we  favour  then 
the  attempts,  ftiall  we  patronize  or  encourage  the  eftbrts  or 
an  incendiary,  who  aims  at  the  conflagration  of  that  noble 
and  valuable  ediiice  the  common  and   comfortable  dwelling 
of  us  all,  while  under  its  friendly  and   hofpitable  roof  wc 
participate   with  harmony   and  affection   the  tranfcend^nt 
enjoyments  of  a  firmly-united  and  a  well  regulated  family  ? 
While,  however,  I  decline  to  take  a  part  in  dilfenunat- 
ing  fedition  and  treafon,   lam  a  real  friend  to  fair  and  can- 
did difcuffion,  which,  inftead  of  bfiiig  hoftilc,  mull  always 
prove    favourable  to  the    Britifh   Conltitution.       But  the 
difquifttions  of  Mr.  Paine  are  by  no  means  of  this  delcrip- 
tion.     Under  the  mafk  of  difcuflion,  they  really  point  to 
adtion,  and  that  of  the  moil  ptrnicicus  and  criminal   na- 
ture— they  lead  not  to  any  pradicable  good,"  but  to  turbu- 
lence and  genera!  cc^mmotion.     If  they  were  to  have  their. 
dcfired  eftVft,  the  Conltitution  would  be  annihilated  ;  our 
lives,  our  liberties,  and   our  property,  would  be  deprived 
of  Itgal   protetStion  ;    Gcvernrnent  would  be  overturned,; 
and  in  vain  might  we  look  into  the  d^rkfonie  void  of  futu- 
rity to  catch  even    a  faint  and  dubious    glimpfe  of  fecti- 
rity  againft  unbridled  liccntioufnefs  and  unreftrained  vio- 
lence, 

Jt  may  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  if  Mr.  Paige's  doctrines 
l>c  not  founded  in  reafon,  their  being  propagated  will  but 
expofe  them  to  refutation  ;  but  who  would  diitribute  poifon, 
for  the  fake  of  the  antidote  I    Skuch  uoclrines,  although 

fallf^cijus 
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fallacious  and  fophjftical  in  the  extreme,  nay,  although  irt 
a  great  meafure  they  carry  their  own  refutation  along  with 
them,  may,  neverthelefs,  among  perfons  of  particular  de- 
fcriptions,  and  on  whom  they  are  chiefly  defigned  to  ope- 
rate, produce  the  mofl:  mifchievous  impreflions.  They  are 
not,  indeed,  calculated  to  produce  this  efFedl  upon  ftrong, 
experienced,  and  well-informed  minds;  they  are  framed 
for  the  meridian  of  thofe  underftandings  which  are  not 
accuflomed  to  weigh  and  to  difcriminate  ;  and  which  are 
ever  ready,  from  indolence,  weaknefs,  or  inexperience,  to 
receive  fuch  impreflions. 

Thefe  difquifitions  are  alfo  adapted  to  operate  upon  the 
reftleflhefs  inherent  in  man  ;     and  they  proceed  upon  the 
ungenerous  principle,  that  human  nature  is  a  fertile  foil  for 
the  cultivation  of  difcontent:   but  more  efpecially  do  they 
feem  to  be  prompted  by  the  bafe  conlideration,  that  it   is 
eafy  to   infufe  difTatisfadlion  into  the  minds  of  thofe  who 
occupy  the  lower  ftations  in  Society,  and  that  it  requires 
but  little  addrefsor  ingenuity  to  infpire  fuch  perfons  with 
difguft  and  envy,  and  to  convince  them  that  the  gradation 
of  rank,  which  is  indifpenfable  to  order,  and  founded  in- 
deed in  nature,  is  an  infringement  on  their  rights.  Schemes 
of  unattainable  equality  cannot  fail  to  be  grateful  to  thofe 
who  have  but  a  very  fmall  portion  of  the  goods  of  fortune, 
who  areeafily  led  to  believe  that  the  difparity  which  is  in- 
feparable  from  the  nature  of  Society,  is  an  evil  and  an  inju- 
ftice  to  which  they  ought   not  to  fubmit.     Inftead  of  pro- 
moting contentment  and  cheerful  induftry,  fo  beneficial  to 
the  individual  and  the  community — inftead  of  pointing  out 
the   advantages  which   are   peculiar    to  each  ftation,  and 
which  prove,  that,  notwithftanding  an  apparent  inequality, 
the  balance  is  polfed  with  impartial  juftice — inftead  of  dif- 
playing  virtue  as  the  only  fource  of   real  felicity,  it  is  the 
objedl  of  the  modern  "  Rights  of  Man"  to  create  reftlefl"ncfs 
and  diffiitisfadlion,  and  to  perfuade  mankind,  that  they  fuffer 
injuries  which  they  do  not  perceive,  that  they  fuftain  hard- 
fliips  which  they  do  not  feel,  that  their  comforts  areyJlionary 
and  their  happinefs  mere  delufion  ;     in   fliort, 'thete   doc- 
trines  find  men  happy,  prevail  on  them  to  believe  that  they 
are  not  fo,  and  in  the  end  render  them  miferable. 

Such  attempts  are,  indeed,  not  more  pernicious  than 
abfurd-  not  more  deftrudlive  of  the  general  good  than  un- 
friendly to  the  real  interefts  of  thofe  whofe  welfare  they 
artfully  profefs  to  have  in  view  :  •  for  by  endeavouring  tore- 
move  a  due  fubordina;ion,  and  to  create  contention  between 
A^  the 
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the  fcveral  Orders  of  which  Society  is  compofed,  they  tend 
to  deftroy  the  harmony  and  co-operation  of  the  whole, 
and  to  produce  evils  which  would  fallheavieft  on  the  loweft 
clafles,  which  have  the  feweft  rcfources,  and  are  unavoid- 
ably the  moft  dependant.  It  would,  be  juft  as  rational  to 
attempt  to  perfuade  the  Feet,  that,  confidering  their  impor- 
tance and  utility,  they  ought  not  to  fubmit  to  thofe  officesx 
which  are  afligned  them — that  it  is  a  hardlhip  and  an  in- 
juftice  for  them  to  be  obliged  to  wade  through  the  dirt, 
and  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  whole  body — that  they  are 
entitled  to  fome  nobler  capacity,  fome  more  elevated  fta- 
tion — that  having  nerves  as  well  as  the  Head  (the  pre- 
tended feat  of  intelligence),  their  opinions  ought  to  be 
taken,  their  will  confultcd,  and  themfelves  admitted  into 
the  council ;  and  that  they  ought,  in  maintenance  of  their 
right?,  to  rebel  ag^iinfl  the  fubfifting  inequality  of  arrange- 
ment, and  refufe  to  perform  their  accuftomed  works  of 
drudgery. 

But  abfurd  as  thefe  doctrines  really  are,  that  abfurdity 
is,  for  the  reafon  I  have  mentioned,  no  fufficient  fecurity 
-againft  their  progrefs.  It  is  therefore  rendering  Society  a 
iervice  to  detedl  and  expofe  their  fallacy— to  point  out  the 
wicked  intent  from  which  they  proceed,  and  the  mifchiev- 
ous,  nay  ruinous  confequences  to  which  they  tend.  To 
do  this,  is  to  confult  not  merely  the  welfare  of  the  prefent 
age,  but  that  alfo  of  pofterity.  For  it  is  a  favourite  obje£t 
with  the  abettors  of  thefe  delufive  fyftems  of  pretended 
rights,  to  poifon  the  tender  minds 'of  generous  and  unfuf- 
|)eding  youth — to  take  the  judgment  by  furprifc — to  warp 
the  reafon  while  it  is  in  its  progrefs  towards  maturity — 
and  to  imprint  injurious  impreflions  at  a  period  when  they 
are  moft  likely  to  be  rendered  indelible.  By  fuch  means 
it  is  endeavoured  to  lay  a  foundation  for  difturbances  in 
future  generations,  in  cafe  the  prefent  age,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  good  education  and  good  habits,  fhould  be  fo 
fortunate  as  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  fedition. 

But,  in  addition  to  all  thefe  confiderations,  it  is  to  be 
femembered,  that  the  dodlrines  I  allude  to  are  particularly 
intended  to  unite  and  call  into  adtion  the  unprincipled  and 
turbulent  part  of  mankind,  the  common  pefts  of  Society, 
who  are  ever  ready  to  fecond  any  attempts  which  lead  to 
tumult  and  diforder.  DtTperate,  ambitious,  and  malig- 
nant, their  views  are  promoted,  or  their  feelings  gratified, 
by  fcenes  of  riot  and  confufion,  and  they  depend  for  their 
*h*rveft  upon  the  convulfions  of  kingdoms  and  empire^  Men 


of  this  defcription  diflllce  nothing  (o  much  as  the  rertralftts 
of  law  and  decorum.  Their  wifties  are  thwarted  by  the 
controiil  of  any  Government  which  has  vigour  enough  to 
proteft  the  good  from  the  attacks  of  the  bad,  to  repel  the 
ihcurfions  of  violence  and  licentioufnefs,  and  to  keep  So- 
ciety together  in  a  firm  and  compaft  band  of  union.  Such 
perfons,  who  from  the  nature  of  their  difpofitions  and 
purfuits  are  abundantly  more  watchful  and  aftive  than  the 
friends  of  Order,  are  obliged  to  any  body  who  will  furnifll 
them  with  a  fhadow  of  a  pretext  for  raifing  a.  clamour 
againft  imaginary  defects  in  any  part  of  the  exifting  Go- 
vernment :  they  flock  to  a  Declaration  of  abfurd,  fidlitious, 
and  imprafticable  Rights,  as  to  a  Manifefto  of  Rebellioa 
©r  a  Standard  of  Revolt— happy  in  an  occafion  to  blow 
the  flame  which  may  czt^ch  all  that  is  combufl:ible  in  a 
State — thrice  happy  to  find  a  head,  whethef  a  TyLer,  a 
Cade,  or  a  Catiline,  who  may  lead  them  to  the  attack, 
or  may  give  confiflience  and  efl^edl  to  their  confpiracies. 

Thus,  upon  the  whole,  afe  the  modern  **  Rights  of 
Man"  intended  to  take  advantage  of  all  that  is  weak  and 
of  all  that  is  wicked  in  Society;  of  the  failings  and  the 
vices,  of  the  worft:  paflions  and  the  bafefl:  propenfities  of 
mankind  :  thus  are  they  defigned  to  collect  into  a  focus 
the  turbulent  and  the  difafFefted  :  they  tend  to  embitter 
the  labourer's  toil,  and  to  infufe  the  poifon  of  difcontent 
into  his  invigorating  draughts,  which  were  wont  to  fupport 
him  cheerfully  under  His  fatigues:  and,  adapted  by  their 
coarfe  and  fuperficial  reafonings  to  minds  entirely  uncul- 
tivated, which  are  unufed  to  the  detection  of  fallacy,  and 
unable  to  trace  caufes  to  efi^edts,  they  form  a  catechifm  of 
ledition  and  difloyalty  for  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. 

Thefe  are  the  confideraiions  which  have  made  me  Co 
eagerly  oppofe  the  circulation  of  a  work  which  in  fo  many 
ways  tends  to  produce  the  moft  pernicious  efFefts.  I  admit 
indeed  that  its  impreflion  is  not  likely  to  be  general,  becaufe, 
fortunately,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  a  matter  as  thefe  incendiaries 
vainly  fuppofe,  to  induce  a  Nation  to  part  with  fubflantial 
felicity  and  rational  freedom  :  their  nefarious  attempts, 
however,  keep  Society  in  a  flate  of  ferment  and  agitation, 
give  uncafuiefs  to  the  virtuous  and  weU-difpofed,  and  tend 
to  weaken  the  beneficial  energies  of  Government.  Inftead, 
therefore,  of  being  encouraged  in  any  degree,  they  ought, 
by  all  poflible  means,  to  be  difcountenanced  by  all  real 
friends  to  their  country  ;  and  if  we  cannot  wholly  prevent 
the  mifchievous  induftry  with  which  fuch  doctrines  are 
A  6  propagated,, 
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propagated,  we  ought  at  leaft,  on  our  part,  to  be  equally 
diligent  in  endeavouring  to  counteract  its  cfFe<3s.  ff^'hy 
jhouUl  a  good  caufe  infpire  kfs  vigour  or  lefi  ciiivity  than  a  bad 
one  ?  Whyjhould  the  adherents  of  the  Conjiitution  be  lefs  zealous 
than  its  foes  f  IVhy  Jhould  the  welldifpefed  be  lefs  vigilant^  or  lefs 
animated^  than  thofe  of  a  contrary  defcrtption  ?  Thejlrongejifor- 
ircfs  mufl  fatly  if  the  garrifon^  fupinely  depending  upon  the 
Jirength  of  the  walls^  negleSl  lo  repel  the  affailants.  It  ouiht 
not  to  fatisfy  the  minds  of  good  citizens,  to  leave  to  Go- 
vernment the  whole  taflcof  preferving  the  public  tranquil- 
lity. It  is  on  eveiy  account  to  be  defired,  that  the  extra- 
ordinary interpofition  of  the  public  force  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order  {hould  be  but  feldom  reforted  to.  The 
neceSity  of  fuch  interference  would  be  generally  prevented, 
if  individuals  were  to  exert  themfelves  within  the  fphere  of 
their  influence,  and  endeavour  to  check  caufes  inftcad  of 
waiting  for  efFe<Sls  j  if  they  would  overawe  and  difcourage 
the  common  difturbers  of  fociety  by  a  marked  deteftation 
of  their  charafters,  and  by  a  fteady  and  unremitting  watch- 
fulnefs  of  their  meafures  and  defigns.  The  odium  at- 
tached to  vice  furniflies  perhaps  a  more  general  check  to  its 
progrefs  than  even  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

To  explain  more  particularly  the  general  reafoning  which 
I  have  already  urged,  we  need  only  appeal  lliortly  tofome 
few  paflages  of  Mr.  Paine's  work. 

Mr.  Paine,  in  both  the  Firfl:  and  Second  Parts  of  hij 
Rights  OF  Man,  begins,  very  judicioufly,.  with  prepa- 
ring the  way  for  that  fyftem  of  deftrudion  which  it  is 
the  obje£l  of  both  to  introduce.  The  grand  obftacles  in 
the  way  of  his  defigns  are  Laws  and  Government  : 
it  was  therefore  very  neceffary,  as  a  preparatory  ftep,  to 
weaken  thefe'impediments,  by  withdrawing  or  diminifhing 
as  much  as  poflible  the  refpecl  which  mankind  ufually  pof- 
f^fs  for  fuch  inftitutions.  Accordingly,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  Firft  Part,  our  Author  endeavours  to  eftabliflj, 
as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  prefent  age  or  genera- 
tion is  not  at  all  bound  by  any  act  of  preceding  times,  and 
that  all  laws  and  inftitutions  heretofore  made  and  eftablifhed 
arc  now  deftitutebf  all  binding  authority.  Thir,  it  muft 
be  owned,  is  no  injudicious  ftep  in  purfuit  of  his  grand 
object  J  for  if  he  coiiKi  but  get  rid  of  the  authority  of  al) 
focial  regulations  which  have  not  been  afStually  introduced 
in  the  prefent  day,  ve-yl  itile  would  remain  to  check  the 
progrefs  of  his  vvifhes  and  undertakings.  Such  reafoning 
is,  however,  the  moftadfuib  iind  nonfeaftcal  that  ever  came 
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from  the  pen  of  any  writer.  Mankind  is  not  really  fuC- 
ceptible  of  any  fuch  divifionas  that  of  ages  and  generations. 
The  tranfaftions  of  the  world  are,  indeed,  for  the  fake  of 
convenience  and  hiftorical  precifion,  clafTed  under  certain 
periodical  denominations  of  time  ;  but  the  race  of  men, 
jilce  a  ftream,  is  perpetually  running  off  and  perpetually 
fupplied  afrefh  ;  its  continuity  is  preferved  unbroken  from 
year  to  year,  and  from  century  to  century.  There  is  no 
point,  line,  or  boundary,  at  which  one  generation  can  be 
laid  to  terminate  and  another  commence:  at  every  moment 
fome  are  commencing  the  career  of  exiftence,  while  others 
are  going  off  the  courfe.  This  unintenupted  chain  of 
human  exiftence  preferves  a  correfpondent  connexion  in 
human  affairs,  Society  is  thus  held  conftantly  together, 
and  knows  nothing,  in  its  aggregate  capacity,  of  that 
mortality  which  is  the  attribute  of  the  individuals  who 
compofe  it.  Of  courfe  the  obligation  of  the  laws  by 
which  Society  is  regulated,  is  neceifarily  as  uniform  as 
the  exiftence  of  Society  itfelf  :  neither  the  death  of  the 
Legiflator  nor  of  his  contemporaries  can  diflljlve  or  weaken 
their  force.  The  Laws  are  not  made  to  bind  any  parti- 
cular fet  of  individuals,  but  the  community  at  large,  of 
whomfoever  it  may  be  compofeJ.  We  are  born  under 
fubje£lion  to  them,  as  well  as  under  their  protection.  The 
legiflative  authority  exercifed  a  hundred  years  ago  is  of 
precilely  the  fame  force  with  regard  to  ourfelves  as  that 
exercifed  yefterday  j  and  the  Laws  made  in  our  own  time 
are  in  no  fenfe  more  compulfory  than  the  fubfifting  Laws 
enadted  by  our  forefathers.  The  latter  are  even  rendered 
more  venerable  by  their  antiquity.  No  Legiflature  can 
indeed  infringe  upon  the  powers  ofafubfequentone.  There 
always  exifts  the  fame  right  to  repeal,  as  well  as  the  fame 
obligation  to  obey,  till  that  right  be  properly  exercifed. 
Society  is  at  every  period  of  time  poflefted  of  the  fame 
powers,  and  its  right  to  annul  a  law  of  the  laft  year,  or 
of  the  laft  century,  ftands  exactly  upon  the  fame  ground. 
Thus  while  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Laws,  till 
regularly  repealed  by  the  fupreme  authority,  is  neceftary  to 
the  order,  the  harmony,  and  indeed  the  exiftence  of  a  State  ; 
the  right  exifting  equally  at  all  times  to  abrogate  and  to 
alter  as  well  as  to  enail:,  preferves  the  ccnftant  indepen* 
dence  of  Society,  and  renders  it  at  all  times  equally  free. 
It  is  therefore  the  groffeft  fophiftry  in  Mr.  Paine  to  con- 
tend, that  the  authority  of  the  Parliament  of  1688,  or 
of  any  prior  Parliament  is  fuperfeded  by  lapfe  of  time. 
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We  continue  to  recognize  fuch  authority  ;  we  continue 
thereby  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  wifdom  then  exercifed ; 
and  we  are,  neverthelefs,  as  free  and  as  independent  as 
the  people  of  that  age.  So  the  authority  of  modern  Parliar 
ments  will,  in   like   manner,  be  binding  upon  Pofterity, 

without  encroaching  upon  its  freedom. So  much  for 

Mr.  Paine's  endeavour  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the 

XjZV/S. 

A  fecond  grand  obje<St  of  this  Writer  is  to  perfuade  man? 
kind,  that  Government  itfelf  is  almoft  ufclefs  and  unne- 
ceflary.  Accordingly  he  tells  us,  in  Part  II.  page  8,  th^ 
*'  Government  is  no  farther  neceflary  than  to  fupply  the 
*'  few  cafts  to  which  fociety  and  civilization  are  not  con- 
'*  yeniently  competent  :'*  that  ^'  The  abolition  of  any 
**  formal  Government,  far  from  being  the  difT-lution  of 
*^  fociety,  brings  it  clofer  together  :  that  "  Formal  Gq- 
<*  vernmer.t  makes  but  a  fmall  part  of  civilized  life; 
*'  and,  whenever  the  beft  that  human  wifdom  can  devife 
*'  iscftabliflied,  it  is  a  thing  more  in  name  and  idea  than 
*'  in  faft  :"  and  page  lo,  that  '^  It  is  but  few  general  laws 
?*  that  civilized  life  requires,  and  thofe  of  fuch  common 
**  ufefulnefs,  that  whether  they  are  enforced  by  the  form 
♦*  of  Government  or  not,  the  efFecl:  will  be  the  fame  *." 

But  furely  it  is  not  poflxble  that  fuch  trafh  (which  I  have 
only  quoted  in  order  to  point  out  the  cloven  foot,  and  exr 
ppfe  the  defign  and  the  extent  of  our  author's  doifhines) 
can  raife  a  him  before  the  underftanding,  and  obfcure  the' 
real,  the  efficient,  the  univerfal  operation  of  Government, 
as  maintaining  the  union  of  Society,  and  affording  to  each 
individual  the  only  poflible  fourcc  of  protection,  in  all  the 
relations  and  in  ail  the  fituations  in  whiph  he  pan  be  fup- 
pofed  to  exift. 

Society  is  a  ftate  where  the  compulfory  obligation  of  laws 
is  interpofed  to  guard  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  rights  which 
are  properly  recognized  and  dtlined,  frompaffion,  violence, 
and  injullice.  It  is  plain,  that  thefe  laws  cannot  be  made 
pnd  enforced  without  fome  adequate  authority.  And  wha^ 
\s  that  authority  but  government  ?  which,  as  it   fuperin- 

*  The  example  of  the  Amwican  States,  during  the  war,  is  quoted^ 
in  order  to  proye  that  Society  can  exift  without  Government.  But  in 
a  time  of  civil  war,  when  a  country  is  covered  with  armies,  though  it^ 
government  be  in  a  manner  fglpended,  for  hter  arma  flent  leges,  yet 
the  very  ftate  of  hoftilities  compreffes  the  people  into  conipa6tnefs  and 
fubordination,  and  the  civil  government  is  only  merged  in  tlie  neceffarily 
fiprf  vigorous  and  more  unlimited  conuoul  of  military  power. 

t«nd^ 
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♦ends  the  whole,  and  every  part,  IsnecefTarily  fupreme. 
In  what  condition,  in  what  occupation,  in  what  retire- 
ment, is  not  the  agency  of  this  power  to  be  traced  ?  And 
what  can  poffibly  be  fubftituted  in  its  place?  It  is  the  only 
fource  of  all  protection  and  of  all  fecurity,  and  alone  enables 
us  to  enjoy  the  gifts  of  fortune  and  the  fruits  of  indultry. 
It  does  not  indeed  furnifli  the  vegetative  principle  by  which 
the  corn  grows,  nor  does  it  beftow  the  genial  warmth  that 
matures  the  fruit  of  the  vineyard;  but  it  extends  its  guar- 
dian care  over  the  fwelling  ear  and  the  ripening  clufter; 
it  protedls  the  labours  of  the  hu(bandman,  and  defends  the 
harveft  and  the  vintage  from  rapine  and  depredation. 

The  do6lrine  of  Mr.  Paine,  that  Government  is  of  very 
limited  importance  and  utility,  is  confuted  not  only  by  the 
plaineft  dictates   of  common  fenfe,  but  alfo   by  the  daily 
experience  of  common  life.     Do  we  not  find   that  every 
inferior  affociation  of  mankind  calls  of  neceflity  for   fome 
connecting   and   controuling  authority  ?     By   what  other 
means  are  the  donjeftic  concerns  of  a  private  family    (the 
moft  natural  type,  and  perhaps  the  original  foundation  of 
fociety  at  large)  to  be  preferved  from  confufion  and  ruin  ? 
What  a  fcene  would  the  application  of  equalizing  principle3 
produce  in. a  domeftic  eftrtblifliment  ?  Do  not  the  common 
interefts  of  every  parifh  require  the  management,  diredtion, 
and  control,  of  a  government  within  itfelf  f  Nay  (to  defcend 
to  inftances  almoft  below  the  gravity  and  importance  of  th« 
fubjed),  will  our  author  afferr,  that  in  the  higheft  ftate  of 
exhilaration  which  he  ever  experienced  in  thofe  fafhionable 
convivial   meetings    (commonly  denominated    Clubs),   ht 
ever  propofed   to    his    free  and  animated  aflbciates  to  re- 
lieve ihemfelves  from  the  irkfome  authority  of  the  chair? 
Ten  or  twenty  equals,  aflimilated  by  their  difpofitions  and 
habits,  cannot  afiemble   for  any    particular  purpofe,  and 
fcarcely   to  eat  and  drink  together,  without  a  Prefidenr, 
Chairman,  or  Head,  to  preferve  order  and  decorum.     But, 
if  we  are  to  credit  the  wonderful    difcoveries   of  Modern 
Philofophy,    ten  or   twenty  millions  of  all  ranks,  habits, 
and   difpofitions,   aflociated  for  the  protection  of  unnum- 
bered complex  interefts,  and  for  the  prcfervation  of  multi* 
farious  rights,  have  but  little  occafion  for  fuch  afliftance  j 
and  with  them  the  beft  Government  **  that  human  wifdonn 
*'  can  devife,  is  a  thing  more  in  name  and  idea  than  ia 
<'  faa  !  !  !" 

Mr.  Paine  himfelf,  however,  feeqis  to  confider  this  ground 
?s  fo  defperate  that  he  foon  quits  it,  and  commences  his  at- 
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tack  in  adifFerent  manner.  He  feems  to  rccolleft  that  the 
world  in  general  are  not  only  convinced  of  the  necfflity  of 
fome  Government,  but  that  it  is  eflential  to  the  happinefs 
of  any  country,  that  the  functions  of  Government  (hould  be 
cxercifed  according  to  certain  eftablifhed  forms  and  rules; 
which,  without  crippling  its  operation,  and  depriving 
it  of  its  eflential  energy,  may  furnifli  powerful  checks  againft 
the  exertion  of  its  powers  for  the  purpofes  of  oppreflion. 
Thefe  checks  have  hitherto  been  fuppofed  to  exitt  in  the 
greateft  perfedion  in  that  reparation  of  office,  in  ihatdiftri^ 
bution  of  privilege  and  function,  which  have  rendered  the 
Britifh  Conltitution  the  fource  of  freedom,  of  felicity,  and 
of  glory,  to  this  countryr — the  envy  of  the  reft  of  the  world, 
and  the  mafter-piece  to  which  all  rational  friends  of  Li- 
berty throughout  the  globe  look  up,  as  to  a  matchlefs  model 
for  imitation.  Mr.  Paine,  however,  endeavours  to  avail 
himfelf  of  the  moft  oppofite  fentiments  for  the  purpofe  of 
exciting  difcontent.  He  firft  reprefents  Government  as  un- 
necefl'ary,  in  order,  ifpoffible,  to  make  fome  of  his  readers 
indifferent  to  the  prefervation  of  that  which  adtually  exifts  ; 
but  left  he  fhould  fail  in  this  attempt,  he  next  appears  the 
advocate  for  a  regular  conftiitution,  and  in  this  character, 
in  order  to  take  another  chance  of  raifing  dilTiisfaftion,  he 
gravely  afterts,  that  in  this  country,  notwithftanding  all  we 
fee  and  feel,  we  have  at  this  hour  no  Cotiftitution  at  all  ! 
Why,  did  he  not  at  the  fame  time  tell  us,  that  we  have  no 
fliowers  and  nofun-fhine?  Such  an  aflertion  would  not 
be  more  coniradidlory  to  common  fenfe  and  daily  expe- 
rience. 

Mr,  Paine  vainly  endeavours  to  fix  an  odium  upon  fub- 
lifting  Governments  by  recalling  to  mind  the  temporary 
deviatioris  from  firft  principles  which  occurred  in  eaily  pe- 
riods of  our  hiftory.  But  the  recolled^iop  of  the  Norman 
Tyranny,  of  the  Foreft  Cruelties,  and  the  Curfew  Bell, 
ferves,  by  way  of  contraft,  to  attach  us  the  more  firmly  to 
the  fyftem  of  fecurity  we  now  enjoy  againft  the  repetition  of 
fuch  grievous  oppreffions.  Our  Conftitutiop  is  not  (as  this 
writer  would  fain  infinuate)  founded  on  fuch  a  bafis.  Wfi 
can  trace  \\.%  Jlamina  much  higher.  The  Norman  Copr 
queft  did  but  retard  its  growth,  and  for  a  time  check  its 
principles  from  expanding  j  but  did  not  deftroy,  or  even 
ultimately  weaken,  the  beneficial  energy  of  thofe  prin- 
ciples. Through  the  rapacity  and  oppreilive  defpotilm  of 
the  firft  Monarchs  of  that  line,  we  can  connedt  fome  of 
i0ur  dcareft  privileges -jyi^h  thenames  of  an  AifREd  and  an 
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Edward,  Having  by  its  native  vigour  recovered  from  a 
malady  which  feemed  for  a  while  to  threaten  its  exiftence, 
the  Conftitution  has  fmce,  from  time  to  time,  been  de- 
riving new  acceflions  of  ftrength  j  and  we  hardly  knov/ 
whether  to  admire  moft  the  beautiful  fimplicity  it  dif- 
played  in  its  infant  flate,  or  the  value  and  importance  of 
thofe  advantages  which  it  gradually  obtained  and  fecured, 
as  circumftances  pointed  out  their  nectflity.  Even  perfect 
as  it  may  now  appear  the  time  may  come,  when  further 
improvements  may  be  fuggefted  by  further  experience.  For 
who  will  fay,  that  any  human  inllitution  can  be  at  any 
time  at  the  nc  plut  ultra  of  perfection  ?  Let  us  not,  how- 
ever, be  infenfible  of  the  advantage,  that,  inllead  of  hav- 
ing to  fubvert,  abolifti,  or  expunge,  our  pleafing  tafk  is 
to  fccure,  to  guard,  to  polilh,  and  to  beautify  ;  and  let 
us  cautioufly  refrain  from  tampering  with  a  fyltem  fo  ad- 
mirable in  theory,  fo  excellent  in  practice.  There  is  no^ 
thing,  however  valuable,  that  the  injudicious  meddler  may 
not  Ipoil  ;  but  what  madnefs  would  it  be  to  facrifice,  in 
one  rafti  moment,  all  the  advantages  which  have  been 
obtained  during  a  fucceffion  of  ages  ;  and,  as  our  author 
advifes,  to  *' begin  anew:"  that  is  to  fay,  to  lofe  all  the 
ground  we  have  gained — to  give  up  our  hold  of  all  that 
we  poflbfs — to  part  with  the  fubftance  for  the  fliadow— 
and  to  plunge  from  the  happy  flate  of  Law  and  Liberty 
into  the  chaotic  abyfs  of  anarchy  and  confufion. 

After  his  fiift  aifault  on  Government  in  general,  and 
|iis  abfurd  complaint  of  the  entire  want  of  a  Conftitution 
in  Great  Britain,  our  author  proceeds  to  attack  the  cxifl- 
jng  Governments  in  the  detail.  And  it  ftems  that  the 
Monarchical  form  excites  his  keeneft  vengeance.  Nor  is 
this  much  to  be  wondered  at.  For,  befides  that  it  is 
the  mofl  vigorous  form  in  which  Government  can  appear, 
and  perhaps  the  only  one  which  can  effeftuaily  reprefs 
violence  and  outrage  in  any  extenfivc  community.  Mo- 
narchy in  this  country  is  the  principle  which  gives  activity 
and  energy  to  the  whole  fyflem  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  pe- 
culiarly obnoxious  to  fuch  writers  as  thefe,  becaufe  it  is 
a  part  of  the  regal  prerogative  to  be  the  fountain  of  juftice, 
and  the  fpring  which  puts  the  laws  into  execution.  This 
is  an  unpardonable  offence — and  no  pains  are  fpared  to  re- 
prefent  Royalty  as  an  odious  and  an  ufelefs  inftitution, 
confiding  merely  of  outward  pomp  and  unnecefTary  pa- 
fade,  and  attended  with  grievous  and  unprofitable  expence. 
^ndlefs  changes  are  rung  upon  the  abfurdity  pf  bellowing 
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a  Million  a-year  upon  a  fingle  individual.  Mr.  Paine 
niuil  have  a  very  contemptible  opinion  of  the  und^dland- 
ings  of  Engliflimen,  if  he  thinks  they  can  be  impofed  upon 
by  fuch  fallacious  fuggeftions  (re^onings  they  certainly 
are  not).  Does  he  conceive  there  is  not  fenfe  enough  in 
this  country  to  difcover  that  the  yearly  ftipend  he  alludes 
to  is  paid,  not  to  the  man,  but  to  the  office — not  as  a^ fine- 
cure  gratuity,  but  for  the  moft  eflentialand  important  func- 
tions, by  the  exercife  of  which  we  are  all  benefited  ? — that 
it  is  not  given  to  the  individual  for  his  own  particular 
ufe,  but  cntrufted  to  him,  as  the  firft  Magiftrate  of  the 
country,  to  be  applied  to  the  fupport  of  the  various 
branches  of  executive  Government,  which  are  neceflary 
for  the  admini{tr.ition  of  public  cfFairs  either  at  home  or 
abroad  ?  Thefe  expenccs  are  not  merely  perfonal  to  the 
Kint',  nor  are  they  confined  to  the  fupport  of  a  numerous 
family  and  an  extcnfive  houfhold,  and  the  maintenance  of 
that  external  diunity  which  is  connedled  with  the  difcharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  is  therefore  more  important 
to  his  fubjecls  than  himfeif.  The  fame  fund  defrays  the 
f.'Jarics  of  the  Judges,  and  of  the  various  other  Officers  of 
juiticc — the  appointments  of  Foreign  Anibafladors — of  the 
l)flicers  of  State — and  of  the  perfons  who  fill  all  the  fubor- 
iiinate  htuatii  ns  in  the  various  and  extcnfive  departments 
of  Governnimt,  as  wtll  as  penfiohs  to  a  large  amount  given 
eiihcras  arelitf  fordiftjcfs,  or  as  a  reward  for  public  fer- 
vices  *.  Although  Mr.  Paine  may  chufe  to  confider  the 
Crown  only  as  a  '*  Metaphor  Oiewn  at  the  Tower  for 
fixpence  or  a  fhilling  a-piece,"  we  know  and  value  the 
ihength  and  vigour  of  our  Monarchy  ;  we  ftel  that  its  in- 
tercfts  are  but  reciprocal  with  thole  of  the  country  ;  we 
efiecm  thofe  ufeful  and  efficient  prerog,atives  with  which 
the  Conflitution  has  inveiled  our  King  as  a  grand  fource, 

*  Before  the  preferit  reign  the  fund  appropriated  to  the  Civil  Lift  was 
compofetl  of  (livers  htrediury  branches  of  revtnue,  of  an  uncertain  amount, 
but  po'ucing  annually  in  the  laft  reign  alnnoft  a  million  His  prefcnc 
Mxjelty,  f«)on  after  his  acceiTion,  of  his  own  accord,  moft  liberally  turrrn- 
^cred  to  the  public  ufe  thi«  hereditary  and  improving  income,  and  agreed  to 
^cccpc,  as  hii  Civil  Lift,  th6  limited  fum,  of  Socoool-  vrhich,  proving  inadcr 
quate,  has  fince  bscu  augmented  to  900.000  1.  per  ann.;  and  the  revenue! 
that  he  has  ;hus  ab.indoneii  have  fincc  iucrcafed  fo  much  that  they  nowr 
produce  upwards  of  1,400,0:0!.  annually.  Thus,  notwithftanding  the  great 
increafe  of  every  article  of  expence,  and  the  proportionate  diminution  in  th« 
value  of  money,  hs  prtfent  Majefty,  with  a  very  numerous  family,  has 
really  a  lefs  income  than  was  enjoyed  by  his  Royal  Gr*ndfather,anil  the  pub- 
lic has  gained  half  a  miUicp  per  ann.  by  the  above- meptnuied  diiintercf^ed 
fpnduti^. 
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and  as  arneflential  fecurity  of  our  national  confequeflce. 
and  felicity  ;  and  we  fee  with  admiration  the  exercife  of 
thofe  prerogatives  fo  wifely  ?nd  cautioufly  guarded  as  to 
render  it  impoflible  they  (hould  be  abufed  to  the  detriment 
of  our  liberties.  Accordingly,  we  are  fo  far  from  grudg* 
ing  the  liberal  allowance  which  we  prefejit  by  our  reprefen- 
tatives,  at  the  commencement  of  rach  reign,  for  the  fupport 
of  the  re^al  dignity,  as  well  as  for  the  various  charges  on 
the  Civil  Lift,  that  we  think  no  momy  can  be  better  be- 
llowed. 

Another  quality  of  the  Monarchy  which  gives  great  of-r 
fence  to  Mr.  Paine,  is  its  hereditary  nature.  This  is  equally 
eafy  to  be  accounted  for.     The  buftle,  the  ftrife,  the  confut 
fion,  the  intrigues,  and  the  cabal,  the  plors,  and  the  coun- 
ter-plots, which  are  fure  to  attend  the  election  of  a  King, 
would  be  replete  with   entertainment  -and  gratification  to 
thofe    whofe   turn  of  mind  or   of  politics  leads  them   to 
favour  fuch   fcenes.     But  thofe  who  prefer  a  tranquil   in- 
ftantaneous  fucceflion  to  a  violent  or  bloody  eledlion — thofe 
who  think  a    regular  and    uninterrupted  continuation   of 
the  fundlions  of  Government  preferable  to  their  occafional 
fufpenfion-! — thofe  who  had  rather  be  governed   by  a  Mo- 
narch in  a  courfe  of  defcent  from  an  ancient  and  beloved 
race,  than  by  one  impofed  upon  them  by  the  ftrength  or  ad- 
drefs  of  a  party,  or  by  force  of  arms  (which  muft  ever  be 
the  cafe   in  an  elective  Monarchy),  fuch  perfons,  1  fay, 
will  rejoice  in  the  hereditary  nature  of  the  Crown  ;  not  to 
mention  that  the  convulficn  neceflarily  produced  by  a  regal 
eledlion  would  difturb  and  unhinge  the  whole  machine  of 
the  Conftitution.   The  inconveniences  to  which  our  author 
fcfers  as  arifing  from  the  nonage,   idiotcy,  or  other  inca-?- 
pacity  of  the  perfon  on  whom  a  Crown  may  devolve  in  an 
invariable  courfe  of  defcent,  cannot  exift,  where,  as  In  this 
country,  the  power  of  Parliament  cxte.ids  to  provide  againft 
fuch  cafes  :  and  as  to  the  objedtions  which  he  urges  againft 
an  hereditary  fucceflion  to  the  Crown,  on  account  of  the 
poflible  prevalence  of  pcrfonal  ambition,  or  of  a  tyrannical 
difpofition,  in  the  charaifler  of  the  reigning  monarch,  they 
are  comparatively  of  little  weight  where  the  powers  of  the 
Crown  are  fo  limited   by,  fo  conne<5led  with,  and   fo  de- 
pendant upon,  the  other  powers  known  to  the  Conftitution 
of  this  country.     At  a  time  when  the  exercife  of  the  kingly 
powers  was  free  from  thofe  important  checks  which  have 
been  fince  isterpofed  (for  many  of  our  moft   valued    fe- 
^urities  haye  been  obtained  within  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury). 
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tury),  this  nation  proved  that  it  was  out  of  the  power  of 
the  nionarch  to  violate  or  alter  the  Conftitution,  and  to  di- 
mirfiili  the  Iyibertit;s  of  the  People.  Inftiort,  our  monar^ 
chy,  although  in  its  principle  hereditary,  yet  it  is  by  no 
nieans  indefeafibly  fo,  there  being  a  power  in  Parliament 
to  pafs  over,  for  fufficient  caufe,  an  individual  who  may 
for  any  caufe  be  evidently  unlit  to  fucceed  ;  deviating, 
h-^wcrver,  no  further  than  neceffity  require;^,  from  the  ftri<it 
line  of  fucC'.fTion.  And,  however  theexcrcife  of  defpotifm 
may  tend  to  corrupt  the  heart  or  contrail  the  underftanuing, 
the  fitciation,  and  the  liYnited,  though  lefpedable,  authority 
of  a  King  of  England  are  calculated  to  inftil  into  his  mind 
principles  of  public  virtue,  to  form  him  to  the  habits 
of  o'ood  government,  to  enlarge  his  underftanding,  to 
cultivate  in  him  a  regard  for  the  real  and  permanent  inte- 
refts  of  his  people,  and  to  render  him  the  moft  benevolent 
and  ufeful  of  human  beings,  *'  a  Patriot  Prince  I" 

It  muitalfo  be  remarked,  that  the  objedlions  ari  fing  from 
the  perfonal  qualities  of  the  Monarch  are  fo  far  from  being 
confined  to  hereditary'  fucceflion,  that  they  are  in  fad  morQ 
likely  to  occur,  and  in  no  degree  more  eafy  to  be  guarded 
againft,  in  eledlive  monarchies.  The  experience  of  the 
world,  correfpondmg  with  the  nature  of  things,  informs 
4I-,  tliat  the  competition  for  a  Crcwn  has  oftener  been  de-» 
cided  by  force  or  intrigue,  and  by  thofe  qualities  with  which 
they  are  generally  connected,  than  by  the  influence  of 
perfonal  merit ;  und  that,  whatever  may  be  the  fluctuations 
of  chatadcr  or  talents  in  any  particular  family,  here-* 
ditary  fucccfllon  is  on  the  whole  much  more  likely  to 
/urnifli  Sovereigns  qualified  and  difpofcd  to  promote  the 
happinefs  of  their  fubjeds,  than  the  caprice,  tumult, 
and  diforder  of  popular  eleCfion,  where  the  contefl  is  fre- 
iq.uenily  decided  by  violence  in  favour  of  unprincipled 
ambition,  or  where  thofe  who  are  unable  to  fucceed  in  their 
own  perfons  unite  in  fupporting  fome  nominal  Sovereign, 
whom,  from  his  weaknefs  and  incapacity,  they  think  them- 
felves  likely  to  govern. 

Mr.  Paine  having  laboured,  thoqgh  I  truft  very  unfuc-e 
cefsfully,  to  create  a  prejudice  againlt  the  Crown  of  this 
kingdom,  he  next  endeavours,  wjth  much  malignant  fcur- 
l-ility,  to  ieduce  the  affe<^tions  of  a  loyal  people  from  the 
Sovereign  on  the  throne.  He  wifhes  to  weaken  the  attach- 
jnent  fubftfting  between  this  Prince  and  his  people,  by  rcpre- 
ienting  the  royal  lineage  as  connected  by  very  flender  ties 
yi'i\,h,  the  country^and  a$  proceeding  Uotn  a  foreign  ftock, 

recently 
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recently  imported,  by  an  injudicious  choiccj  to  govern  a 
country  to  which  it  was  before  a  ftranger.  How  falle,  hovr 
infolent  to  Britons, are  fuch  infinuations!  Does  this  vain  and 
malevolent  writer  fancy  it  to  be  in  his  power  to  make  us 
forget,  that  the  Sovereign  who  is  dear  to  our  hearts,  both  for 
his  perfonal  virtues  and  for  the  attachment  he  has  always 
fhewn  to  the  Conftitution,  is  alio  the  defcendant  of  the 
Original  Founder  of  the  Britilh  Monarchy  ?  The  various 
channels  through  which  the  royal  blood  hasflowed  for  nearly- 
one  thoufand  years,  are  at  length  happily  united  in  an 
illuftrious  Proteftant  line  ;  and  the  ancient  Crown  of  this 
kingdom  is  now  worn,  with  hereditary  right,  by  a  Prince, 
who,  while  he  fus  on  the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  reigns 
with  more  unlimited  fway  in  the  afFc(^ions  of  his  fubjeils. 

Neither  can  it  be  in  the  power  of  wanton  and  licentious 
indecency  to  ftifle  our  attachment  to  perfons  and  families 
whofc;  memory  ought  ever  to  he  dear  to  EnUiftimen.  It  is 
not,  furely,  for  malice  and  mifreprelentation  to  make  us 
forget,  that  the  Houfes  of  C^range  and  Brunswick 
have  rendered  us  efl'ential  fervicts  ac  critical  times,  and  that 
to  them,  under  Providence,  we  are  indebted  for  the  con- 
tinued enjoyment  of  privileges  which  diftinguifli  us  from 
the  reft  of  the  world.  Such  names  have  been  hitherto 
mentioned  with  veneration  by  our  mofl  ardent  and  enlight- 
ened patriots  :  fuch  names  will  continue  to  be  venerated 
by  all  who,  being  rationally  as  well  as  fervently  attached 
to  the  Conftitution  itfclf,  cannot  remember  with  indifterence 
thofe  perfons  and  families  which  have  been  the  inftrumcnts 
of  its  prefervation.  • 

It  may  not  be  inappl'cable  here  to  obferve,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  different  fro.n  a  pure  and  generous  fpiritof  real 
patriotifm,  than  that  coarfe  and  illiberal  difpofition  which 
delights  in  abufe  and  invective  againft  all  perfons  invefted 
with  pov/er  and  authority.  The  former  can  even  oppofc 
with  refpedl:,  and  will  render  fcrious  and  determined  re- 
fiftance  (fliouid  that  ever  btcome  neceflliry  for  good  pur- 
pofes)  more  weigluy  and  efficaciouf,  by  the  dignified 
decency  from  which  it  never  departs  :  the  latter  appears  to 
place  its  principal  gratification  in  railing  againft  me  higher 
powers  ;  it  fcems  to  dept-nd  for  perfonal  coniequence  upoa 
attacking  the  dignity  of  fuperiors  :  and  vviil'.esit  to  becon- 
fidercd  as  a  proof  of  magnanimity  and  independent  fpirit, 
boldly  to  treat  with  grofs  fcurrility  chuaclers  and  fituations 
which  li^e  reft  of  the  world  look  up  to  with  refpecl  :  and, 
like  the   unblufhing  profligate,  :r  dei'ghts   to  wound  ar  d 

to 
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to  torture  the    feelings  of  thofe  who  retain  a  fenfe  of  pro- 
priety. 

What  can  be  more  bafe  and  ungenerous  than  the  difpo- 
iition  I  allude  to  ?  The  order  of  civil  fociety  (partaking  of 
the  invariable  principle  of  nature  itfelf)  requires  a  pro- 
greffive  gradation  :  but  the  higheft  ranks,  expofed  as  they 
are  by  their  elevation  to  the  fhaftsof  malice  and  envy,  arc 
little  coveted  by  the  unprejudiced  philofophical  mind,  that 
juftly  appreciates  the  advantages  and  difadvantaues  of 
refpec^ive  fituations.  The  ftation  of  Royalty  itfelf,  with 
all  the  dazzling  glare  which  furrounds  it,  is  far  from 
being  enviable  :  arduous  as  it  is  «levated-^the  fymbol  of 
power,  but  clogged  with  reltraints  unknown  to  inferior 
rank — impeded  in  the  enjoyment  of  numberlefs  individual 
comforts — debarred  even  of  fome  of  the  moft  common, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  valuable  privileges  of  na- 
ture— (hackled  with  forms  and  ceremonies — confpicuous 
always  by  the  blaze  of  its  own  ray^,  and  precluded  from 
the  delicious  gratifications  that  belong  to  feclufion  and 
privacy — befet  with  anxious  cares,  and  eminently  expofed 
to  calumny,  to  plots,  and  confpiracies — while  the  hi^h 
and  important  office  of  King,  for  the  fake  of  the  public 
good,  calls  for  fuch  facrifices  from  the  Man,  how  unworthy 
and  ungenerous  muft  it  be  to  delight  in  wounding  his 
perfonal  feelings,  and  in  planting  his  Crown  with  additional 
thorns  !  How  much,  more  confident  witii  the  duty  as  well 
as  the  intereft  of  fubjedts,  to  alleviate  his  cares,  and  to 
fmooth    his    rugged    path    by   demonftrations  of  fidelity, 

^yalty,  and  afFeftion  I  It  is  not  by  indulging  fuch  fen- 
timents  under  a  mild  and  a  juft  Government,  that  we 
(hall  be  cither  pledged  or  difpofed  to  fubmit  to  opprefSon. 
The  feeling,  the  generous,  and  the  loyal  chara£fer  would 

•  be  the  mofl  flrenuous,  and  the  moft  manly,  in  defence  of 
its  rights,  and  of  thofe  of  the  country  at  large.  A  nation 
io  compofed  would  be  the  lafl  to  be  attacked,  but  would 
never  beenflaved  ;  for  the  rational  loyalty  of  a  ixtc  people 
is  itfelf  a  bulwark  of  their  freedom,  and  by  uniting  them 
clofely  together  in  one  common  fentiment,  as  well  as  one 
common  intereft,  preferves  concord  and  happinefs  at  home, 
while  it  creates  confequence  and  refpeClability  abroad  *. 

•  In  the  year  1771,  (he  Rev.  Mr.  Hornk  exprefTed  himfelf  as  follows: 
*'  I  would  offend  tt>e  Sovereign  with  as  much  relu^ance  as  the  parent. "—*- 
*'  Whoever  or  whatever  is  Sovereign,  demands  the  refpedl  and  fupport  of 
*'  the  people.  The  union  ic  formed  for  their  happinefs,  which  cannot  ba 
*<  had  without  mutual  refpe^t ;  and  he  counfels  maliciouily  who  woold 
*•  perfuade  eitlier  to  a  wanton  breach  of  it." — It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  in  1791 
JoH^HoK^ETo«BE,  Ef9.is  undtrtheuailuenceef  cbefafnefentiinents. 

It 
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It  Is  one  oF  the  bleffings  of  this  country  to  have  a  mo- 
narch who  reigns  not  only  the  King  but  the  fond  father 
of  his  people  ;  while  their  cheerful  and  affectionate  loyalty 
conftitutes  the  happinefs  of  his  life,  the  chief  glory  of  his 
Crown,  and  the  flrength,  profperity,  and  fplendour  of  the 
nation. 

And  (hall  we,  while  the  gloom,  the  difmay,  and  the 
univerfal  ftagnation,  occafioned  by  the  yet  recent  malady 
of  our  common  Father  are  frefh  in  our  recollection — while 
our  hearts  ftill  vibrate  with  the  tranfports  of  joy  which 
afTailed  us  on  his  welcome  and  almofl:  unexpeded  recovery 
— fhall  we  countenance- the  nioft  audacious  infults  on  his 
perfon,  and  the  moft  malignant  attacks  upon  his  Crown  ? 
Or  fhall  we  demonftrate  our  attachment  to  himfelf  and  bis 
family,  by  configning  the  authors  of  fuch  attempts  to 
their  proper  flation  of  contempt  and  infamy  ? 

As  the  dire£t  way  to  demolifli  any  building  is,  Sampfon- 
like,  to  pull  down  the  pillars  by  which  it  is  fupported; 
in  order  to  abolifh  Monarchy,  it  is  found  expedient  to  at- 
tack the  ariftocratical  branch  of  government  *.  Hence  a 
violent  outcry  agair.it  orders  of  Nobility  naturally  forms 
a  part  of  the  fyftem  to  the  introduction  of  which  Mr, 
Paine's  writings  are  directed.  He  feems  very  defirous  that 
his  readers  Ihould  confider  the  rank  of  Nobility  as  confilling 
merely  in  a  frivolous  exterior  diftinftion,  in  "  ribbands, 
garters,  and  nick-names  f  ;"  another  iiifult  on  the  under- 
ftandino;  and  experience  of  Englifhmen  ;  who  know,  by 
the  aid  of  both,  that  a  mixed  Government  and  limited 
Monarchy  require  not  only  a  gradation  of  rank,  but  alfa 
an  intermediate  legiflative  order,  interpofed  between  the 
Monarch  and  the  popular  reprefentative,  which,  depend- 
ing for  its  own  prefervation  on  that  of  the  other  two 
branches,  is  rendered  thereby  the  natural  guardian  of  both, 
and  an  infuperable  barrier  againd  the  encroachment  uf 
either./ 

♦  Tlius,  in  the  laft  century,  wlieo  a  fmall  portion  of  the  Commons,  hf 
the  aid  of  militaiy  ?orce,  had  uruped  the  fuprem?  power,  covering  their 
defigns  under  the  flale,  and  generally  falfe  pretext  of  the  au'.hmty  of  rt»« 
People,  they  rtill  found  that  the  exjftence  of  a  Houfe  of  Peers,,  diftieartened 
and  almoft  defetted  as  tliat  affembly  then  was,  formed  neverthelef*  a  barrW 
to  the  completion  of  their  crinies;--and  afcordinj5!y  ihey  thought  it  neccffjfv 
to  annul,  bv  a  vote,  the  aurhority  of  that  Houfe,  before  they  could  proceed 
«pon  the  d  :vflahle  and  infamous  plan  of  n-.urdering  their  Sovereign  uoder 
nidck  forms  of  law. 

i   Mr.  Paifje's  ing-nious  definition  for  th*  term  **  Title." 

The  , 
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The  people  of  th's  country  are  by  no  means  fuch  fuper- 
ficial  oblervers  as  Mr.  Pa  ne  fuppof^'S  or  wi(hes  them  to 
be. — Far  from  confining  their  attention  to  externals,  they 
can  fee  that  the  pomp  and  fplendour  annexed  to  the  rank  of 
En'J"Ii^h  Kobilify,  are  but  appendages  to  a  high  ficuation 
and  to  important  publ  c  duties  both  of  the  legiflative  and 
judicial  ki.id.  Such  a  fituation  and  fuch  duties  fliould 
furely  be  ever  accompanied  with  fomething  to  imprefs  the 
fenfes  :  for  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  be  always  en- 
gaged in  abftradt  operations.^  Nor  is  this  Order,  with  us, 
pofleflid  of  any  peculiar  jrivileges,  but  fuch  as  are  requifite 
for  the  free  and  beiK-ficial  exercife  of  thofe  functions  whi^h 
it  poflefles  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  In  every  other  refpeft, 
the  Peer  and  the  Peafant  are  under  the  equal  adminiftration 
of  equal  l.iws,which  know  not  any  difference  between  thena 
in  reoard  to  thofe  impottant  rights  which  are  founded  in 
nature,  and  to  fecure  which  is  the  grand  objedl  of  fociety. 

From  fuch  a  community  of  intereO;  with  perfons  of  this 
elevated  ftation,  who  would  be  equally  injured  with  our- 
felves  by  any  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  fubjedl,  we 
derive  an  important  additional  fecurity  for  the  prelervation 
of  our  liberties.  And  thus  the  Peers  of  Great  Britain, 
though  not  aftually  deputed,  do  virtually  poflefs  a  repre- 
fentative  characSter.  obliging  them  cautioufly  and  firmly  to 
proteft  thofe  rights  which  they  enjoy  in  common,  and 
which  they  can  enjoy  only  in  common  with  the  People  at 
large  ;  while  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  rank  in  the  State, 
behdes  its  other  advantages,  is  conducive  to  the  promotion 
of  a  fpirit  of  virtuous  enterprize  and  of  honourable  emula- 
tion ;  and  its  hereditary  nature  is  necefiary  both  ro  render 
it  independent  of  the  Crown,  and  toinfure  its  {lability  and 
its  permanence. 

Mr.  Paine,  in  his  endeavours  to  create  a  prejudice  againft 
Monarchy  an<i  Ariftocracy,  retails  very  artfully  the  com- 
mon-place topics  of  objection  to  which  each  is  liable  in  its 
fimple  form  j  and  he  as  artfully  avoids  all  mention  of  the 
difadvantages  attending  a  Government  confi:fting  fold y  of 
a  Democratic  reprefentation.  But  it  might  not  be  unfair 
to  aflc  him,  Whether  in  that  beverage  of  which  perhaps  his 
libations  are  fometimes  compofed,  he  finds  that  the  fpirit 
and  the  limpid  element,  the  fweet  and  the  acid  ingre- 
dients, do  each  retain  the  fame  precife  properties  when 
combined  together,  which  they  feverally  poflelled  in  their 
(ieparate  and  independent  ftate  f  or.  Whether  they  are  not 
blended  that  ejich  may  modify  and  corre«St  iko  other,  and 
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th^t  a  iww  and  agreeable  efFecl  may  be  produced  froq)  the 
union  ?  The  j-.Huiion  is  a  very  familiar  ont-,  but  I  hope  ex- 
cu fable  if  found  lo  be  appofite.  The  Government  of  ihi* 
pcuntry  is  compounded  of  thofe  three  forms  in  which  alone, 
Cxovernme-nt  has  ever  appeared,  and  which  have  ever  provtif 
bighly  obje<ftionable  in  their  feparate  exercife ;  but  by 
blending  them  together  in  wife  proportions,  it  fccurcs  the 
advant  ges  of  each,  while  it  efcapes  the  inconveniences 
which  ihey  are  calculated  lo  produce.  It  is  this  union 
which  has  caufed  the  happinefs  ai'd  fplcndour  of  Great 
Britain,  and  which  affords  a  folid  and  permanent  bafis  for 
the  freedom  of  its  inhabitants  ;  it  is  this  aflemblage  which 
has  attraiSted  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  called  forth 
the  applaufcs  of  thofe  who  have  been  moft  diftinguiftied  foy 
their  talents  and  powers  of  difcrimina^ion. 

One  of  the  greateft  Political  Characters  of  the  prefent 
age,  whofe  talt  nts  at  leaft  nobody  will,  difpute,  and  who 
from  his  recent  condu<5l  ieems  inclined  to  pufh  his  notioixs 
of  Liberty  at  Je.ifl  fufiiciently  far,  thought  it  nevertheless 
neceflary  to  vindicate  himfelf  from  the  fufpicion  of  not 
affording  his  entire  approbation  to  that  mixture  of  forms 
which  confiitutes  the  Britifh  Government :  and  in  a  dif- 
cuffion  on  the  Quebec  Bill,  in  the  course  of  the  laft  Sef- 
fipn,  he  flated  it  to  be  his  decided  opinion, that  every  fnnple 
form  cf  Government,  whether  Monarchy,  Ariftocracy,  or 
Democracy,  was  lifentially  bad  j  and  that  there,  could  be 
no  good  or  complete  fyftem  of  Government  without  a 
propel  irixture  of  all  three.  Such,  he  obferved,  had  al- 
ways been  his  fentimentsi  and  whoever  thought  otherv/ife 
ef  him,  had  been  miftaken  ;  efpecially  if  they  thought  he 
was  an  enemy  to  Ariftocracy  :  the  diredt  contrary  was 
)the  fa£t  ;  and  there  was  no  man  in  that  Houfe  who  confi- 
dered  a  proper  and  well-regulated  Ariftocracy,  /uch  as 
formed  apart  of  the  Briiijh  Cottjiitutiori^  more  eficntial  to 
the  formation  of  a  good  Government  than  he  did  ;  that 
a  certain  degiee  of  Ariflocracy  was  abfoluteiy  neceflaiy  as 
a  poife  between  tho  prerogative  of  theCrown  afting  againft 
the  rights  of  the  People,  and  the  influence  and  liberty  of 
the  People  acting  againft  the  Monarchical  power ;  and  that 
therefore  a  m.ixture  fc>  conff  ituted  that  each  was  a  check  upon 
the  other,  he  cjnceived  to  be  theConftitution  of  this  coujin 
Uy^  and  the  beff  Conftitution  in  the  world  *. 

t  See  Mr.  Fcx's  Speech  on  the  Q^iebocBiH, 


Nor  vrss  the  teftimony  of  the  moii  enVightcncd  of  the 
Aiicicnts  vvantinc!;  in  favour  of  fucj^  a  fyftefn  of  Govcrn- 
mcnty  ii>  point  tif  principle,  'ong  before  rt  ,was  ever  reduced 
j'Mo  pra£iicc.  Thus  f'acijus  regarded  the  triple  form  as 
highly  deferving  of  admjjatio-n  j  but  as  he  could  only  m'kw 
it  u>  theory,  it  app*ja:td  to  htm  rather  to  be  coveted  and 
sdmired  than  likely  to  he  cffe<5ied  ^  and  as  a  degree  of  per- 
fection in  Government  not  likely  to  be  either  attained  or  pre-' 
iervcd  in  practice  *.  Our  long  experience  has,  however, 
proved  that  his  apprehenfions  in  thefe  refpe<5^s  were  on- 
founded,  and  in  aU  other  refpe^ts  has  confirmed  his  opi- 
Bion,  Ciceraalfo  expreUy  delcribes  a  Conftitution  fimilar 
to  ours,  tbojgh  he  had  never  feen  it  rcalixed,  as  the  moft 
perfect  that  could  be  fvippofed  tocxift  ;  ar>d  be  beftows  upon 
it  bis  unqualified*  Rpplaufe  tti  terms  reinarkably  appofitc  and 
defcriptive  f.  1  might  aifo  aJduce  other  tcftimonies  from 
a»cient  wifjJom  to  the  feme  purport,  were  it  at  all  ns^ 
ceiTiry. 

It  is  unnecefTarj  *o  dwell  longer  on  particular  objec- 
tioiis,  which,  when  thorotfghly  underftood',  are  »ot  pointed 
i&  much  to  the  abftra£i  naturrc  of  partic^ilar  forms  of  Go- 
■wemment,  as  to  the  exiilence  of  aay  Government  at  al); 
lo  that  whatever  form  might  be  fubftituled,  if  i:  were  effi- 
caciixis,  arxl  c-ipable  of  anfwering  the  purpofts  for  whicb 
all  Governments  are  eirablifbcd,  the  f^me  diffatisfadiion  and 
the  fame  cavil  would  cnlue  :  all  the  old',  that  is,  all  the  fob-- 
fiUinor  and  loRg-eflabiiflied  Governments  are  condemneji' 
m  the  lump  ;.  and  what  is  catied  '*  the  new  reprofentative 
**■  tyftem  engrafted  on  Democracy **  is  ftated  to  be  the  only 
gooi  pbn  of  Gorernwent.  But  v,  here  ttooft  the  whole  fur- 
fece  ot  the  Globe  is  this  plan  redisctd  into  prailicf  I  VVberr 
does  it  now  ex.rft,  except  in  oui  authorr^s  biaiu  ?  for,  ac- 
cordiwg  to  him,  it  •'  rejeds  Moaarchy  both  elc^ive  and 
hereditary."  it  auft  atio,  I  prtfume,  rejcft  Aniloeracy, 
Jj  which  he  afcribes  in  fubfi-ance  '•-  the  fame  vices  and 
**  defects*'  as  to.  Mon;>rchy.  Therefore,  upon  Mr.Paine's 
«wft  pr«iciples>, evea  the  fi>rn»  ot  Govetnroent  traced  v>ul 
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iy  the  New  ConHitution  of  France  *,  as  well  as  that 
now  exifti'g  in  America,  muil  be  radically  bad,  as  being 
inconliftent^wiih  his  '*  n-w  (tangled)  "  reprcfentative 
fyft.iii."  For  in  the  former,  hereditary  Monarchy  is  ftili 
prof'-fFod  to  be  interwoven,  though,  for  want  of  an  arillo- 
cr.tija!  br  nch,  it  has  been  already  fo  much  encroached 
upon,  as  to  be  ufelefs  to  any  falutary  purpofe  ;  and  the  latter 
country,  after  a  trial  for  several  years  of  the  pure  democra- 
tical  rcprefcntative  fyftem,  has  found  it  ncceflhry  to  adopt 
both  Monarchy  and  Ariftocracy  :  for  the  Prciideni,  under 
that  denomination,  is  inverted  with  monarchical  preroga- 
tives; and  the  Senate  conftitutes  a  Middle  Chamber  :  fo 
that  even  American  experience  contradicts  all  Mr.  Paine's 
j^otions  of  Government  f. 

Nor  is  it  probable,  that  the  NewConftitution  of  Poland 

•  With  refpefl  to  the  French  Revolution,  which,  with  all  it»  traia 
of  calamities,  Mr.  Paine  wouUI,  doubtleCs,  be  glad  to  fre  imitated  iii 
this  country,  the  People  oF  Great  Britain,  happy,  jbccei'sful,  -and 
flourifliing  in  their  own  concerns,  have  nothing  more  to  lio  wjt«i  that 
event,  than  as  a  matter  of  diftant,  though  interefting  obfervation.  The 
miierablc  and  diltracled  ftate  to  which  it  has  brought  a  once  great  and 
flourifhing  kingdom,  far  from  being  cnlculated  to  recommend  the  experi- 
ment of  Revolutions,  even  in  thole  countries  where  Dcfpotil'm  ftill  main- 
tains its  fway,  lerves  as  a  beacon  to  warn  mankind  oi  the  danger  of  ralh 
innovation,  of  mad  reform,  and  of  vifioriary  plans  of  Government.  With 
regard  to  ourfelves,  its  peculiar  operation  IhoukI  be  to  make  us  prize  ihll 
more  highly  the  fyftem  of  Liberty  rmd  of  Law,  wliich  is  fecured  to  us  by 
our  own  excellent  Conlb'tution.  The  generous  fymj)athy  of  the  Engiifh 
character  cannot  however  but  be  called  forth  into  emotions  of  pity  and 
conuiiifcration,  when  we  bthold  the  extreme  confufioii,  anarchy,  and 
-^vretchednefs,  to  wliich,  in  fo  fnoit  a  time,  our  ancient  rivals  have 
been  reduced;  on  whom  misforf.ines,  if  poflible,  (till  more  ftveie feeiu  to 
impend.  But  while  wc  ihus  feelingly  and  fmcerely  l.munt  the  dillrcifcs  of 
ovir  neighbours  ; — and  while  with  moderation  we  are  improving  thoit  fair 
advantages  which  unavoidably  refult  to  ourfelves  from  their  calami  wis 
condition  ;  we  fliould  lurely  be  induced  by  iu?h  coididerations  both  10 
exercjfe  icloublcd  care  in  preferving,  and  alio  to  enjoy  with  increa!<;d 
thankfulnefs.  that  fciene  and  profperous  tranquility,  foreign  and  doniellic, 
with  wliich  Providence  feems  difpoled  to  blcis  this  favoured  Kle. 

f  America,  during  tlie  ftioit  period  fince  the  eftabliilimcnt  of  her 
Independence,  has  found,  that  the  democratic  form  was  not  calculated 
for  t!ie  government  of  tliree  millions  of  people,  though  fpread  over  fo  im- 
menfe  a  territory;  and  In  the  year  1787  ihcr.cvv- modelled  I.er  Conllitiition, 
3luniilatirg  it,  as  nearly  as  circumltunces  would  allow,  to  that  of  Grtat 
Britain,  by  adopting  the  triple  form  cf  Go\xninient.  In  refpcit  to  tht 
Monarchical  pait,  it  v.as  to  be  expefted  that,  like  miny  o'.ler  new  Suites, 
iiic  w(  uld  at  firlV  fill  thatotSte  by  election;  and  t!ie  Gtiwral  under  wi^oia 
conduift  fuccefs  had  crowned  a  long  and  bloody  war,  w:is,  according  to  all 
liumr.n  experience,  the  natural  objecl  of  univcrfai  and  peaceful  choice.  But 
when  no  :uch  Iburce  cf  general  agreeuicnt  Ihall  cxft,  and  when  various 
claimants,  prompted  by  ambition,  ftial!  be  fuppcrted  by  cluiliir.g  iuterefts, 
the  Crown  ot  America,  fhojld  it  continue  to  prellrve  iis  unity,  will  pro-- 
bably  become  heiedii^ry. 
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will  better  accord  with  our  Author's  fcntimcnts  ;  for  thts 
Crown  of  that  country,  from  being  eledtive,  has  thereby 
been  n-ndertd  hereditary,  and  its  prerogatives  have  been 
ftrcncrthened  and.  en^arjJed  :  and  what  is  perhaps  worft  of  alii, 
this  chanG;e  has  been  brought  about  without  any  infringe- 
ment of  order  and  public  tranquilUty.  It  fliould  feem, 
therefore,  that  none  ei:her  of  the  old  or  of  the  new  Govern- 
ments can  alFo?U  any  <; ratification  to  Mr.  Paine's  faftidious 
palate  !  But  in  fevcn  ye.irs  thf  fcene  is  to  be  entirely  chang- 
ed ;  for  that  is  the  utmoft  period  aliowed  by  his  prophetic 
fpirit,  *''for  the  continuance  of  Monarchy  or  Ariftocracy  in 
**  any  of  the  enlightened  countries  of  Europe.** 

It  Mr.  Paine  and  his  advocates  fhould  ftill  contend,  that 
his  fyftem  does  not  gC|the  full  length  of  abfolutely  excluding 
every  kind  of  Governnienr,  it  would  be  well  if  they  would 
agree  on  the  proper  denomination  of  thiit  fpecies  of  Govern-, 
ment  which  his  principles  tend  toeftablitb.  Perhaps  if  any 
term  ca.n  be  fot/nd  todefcribe  it, none  will  accord  better  than 
the  familiar  and  homely  appellation  of  Mib  Coofcr'ment.  If 
the  Supreme  Authority,  appearing  \x\  this  fliape,  aflufr.e 
the  name  of  Freedom,  it  is  entitled  to  do  fo  only  becaufe  it 
leaves  people  free  to  do  all  the  mifchief  they  pleafe,  and  re- 
Tlrains  them  merely  from^oin^  good. — It  aboliflies  all  fub- 
Ttfting  laws  without  the  delay  of  a  formal  re-peal;  and  in 
lieu  of  a  regular  and  extenfive  fyftem,  nicely  adjufted  and 
calmly  applied  aimoft  to  every  cafe  that  can  be  the  fubje<Et 
of  le!i,al  reference,  or  that  can  occur  in  improved  and  civi- 
Jized  Society,  itfubftitutes  the  caprice  and  violence  of  the 
tn^iltitude,  and  thereby  fuperi'eries  all  the  regular  formS  of 
julVice.  Id  other  wore  s,  it  rules  by  that  fpeciesofiaw  which 
)«  ufually  called  the  '*  law  of  the  ftrongcft  :"  9.  iaw  whicfe, 
whenever  it  is  exercifed,  abrogates  every  other,  demolifhes 
at  once  all  the  powers,  eflabltlhments,  and  inftitutions  which 
v^ere  before  recognized,  and  fuddenly  lays  in  ruins  the  for- 
mer Government,  and  the  entire  Conftitution  itfelf. 

In  a  poUiu-ft!  view,  th.isfyfttm  of  Government  vi.olates  ami 
«Kfl'olvesall  the  foreign  corincdtions  and  engagementii  whi«h 
nations  have  formed  for  their  mutual  Ucunty,  and  breaks 
throujjh  every  obligation  of  treaty.  'I'he  law  of  na:ion>  i« 
btld  no  more  facred  ih^n  the  law  of  the  land;;  and  while 
the  public  faith  is  br;ikeiv,  t^e  hojiour  of  the  co^jntry  is 
tarnished,  its  weight  and  refpcfl-ibility  diminifhed,  arid  its 
'Commerce  and  revenues  annihilated. 

In  a  dome/tie  view,  under  fuch  a  fyftcm,  all  orders  will 
\li  levelled — a)i  (iiftiniiions  effaced— the  rights  of  property 
(formerly  hr4J  facred)  a;>nii!lcd,  and  fccurity  and  tranqu'l- 
lity  made  to  depend  on  the  capricious  \v;il  of  an  unre- 
^rafncd  multitude.  in 
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In  a  fft^ral  view,  .:11  thofe  obligations  which  have  beei% 
hitherto  confidered  as  facred  and  inviolable  will  be  can- 
celled. The  natural  love  of"  our  country,  together  with  all 
fenfeof  duty  artti  gratitude  to  the  ftute  which  proteded 
the  otherwife  defencelefs  moments  ot  birth  and  infancy^ 
will  be  extirpated — and  an  attachment  to  our  native  foil 
wil!  no  longer  prevail.  The  ufeful  impulfes  of  parental 
afFtilon  and  filial  duty,  of  conjugal  love,  fraternal  regard, 
and  friendly  attachment,  and  all  the  ties  which  had  before 
connected  man  with  man,  and  rendered  them  mutually 
fubfervient  to  each  other's  feticity,  all  thefe  will  give  wa^ 
before  a  mad  and  unbridled  licentioufnefs — heating  the 
imagination,  intoxicating  the  mind,  inflaming  the  paffions, 
and  corrupting  the  heart. 

In  a  philsfophical  view,  civilization,  which  had  arrived 
at  a  high  degree  of  perfection  under  the  genial  influence 
of  fettled  government  and  certain  laws,  will  recede  muchr 
more  rapidly  than  it  had  advanced.  The  decline  of  litera- 
ture, the  extinction  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  mufl  furely 
follow,  when  the  fupreme  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
illiterate  Many ;  before  whofe  Gothic  ravages  the  monu-^ 
ments  of  f  me  and  merit,  the  d;  pofttaries  of  learning, 
and  the  archives  of  fcience,  will  fpeedily  difappcar.  l"ha 
gloom  of  night  will  then  again  fuccecd  to  the  fplendor  of 
day  ;  barbarifm  will  revive  ;  and  a  new  age  of  romantic 
chivalry  will  be  wanted,  as  the  harbinger  and  the  inftru- 
mentofa  more  perfeCt  civilization. 

Such  would  be  the  effeds  of  a  Government  founded 
upon  Mr.  Paine's  principles.  But  it  is  plain  that'  bun:aa 
nature  cannot  long  fubfift  in  a  ftate  fo  little  calculated  to 
pravide  for  its  wants  and  ncceflities.  Therefore  the 
Government  of  the  Mob,  deftructive  as  it  is  dcfpotic, 
is  neceffarily  of  very  (hort  duration.  The  bullc  of  the 
people  foon  become  weary  of  a  condition  cf  fuch  reft- 
iefl'nefs,  and  pant  for  quiet  and  tranquillity.  They  find 
that  their  caufesof  complaint  (whether  real  or  imaginary) 
are  alarmingly  increafed  ;  their  difficulties  greatly  aug- 
mented, their  refources  in  proportion  dimintflied,  and 
their  enjoyments,  their  means  of  fubfiftence,  nay,  evea 
the  recompence  for  bodily  labour,  and  handicraft  (kill, 
become,  like  every  thing  elfe,  precarioits  and  infecure. 
At  length,  fome  new  combination  of  power,  prompted  by 
ambition,  and  probably  fupported  by  thole  who  wcrc 
foremoft  in  the  lubverfion  of  order  and  in  the  clamoar  for 
**  rights,"  takes  advantage  of  the  harrafled  and  enfeebled 
•ondittou  of  the  country  ;  and  after  meeting  with   more  or 
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Xefs  refifiance,  according  to  the  ftrength  or  weaknefs  of 
contending  cabaTs,  affumes  to  itfelf  unlinnited  dominion  ; 
to  preferve  which,  it  muft  exert  the  moft  abfolute  and 
defpotic  powers,  and  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron.  The  people, 
in  the  mean  time,  fu4Fering  from  the  ravages  of  fuch  a 
convuliion,  are  reduced  to  fubmit  to  a  new  and  galling 
yoke,  which  is  better  only  than  an  entire  abftnce  of  all 
regular  Government.  Farther  than  ever  from  obtaining  the 
privileges  held  out  to  them,  they  find  themfelves  deftitute 
even  of  thofe  which  they  bad  before  pofleirsd  i  and, 
having  relinquifhed  a  ftate  of  r^-al  comfort  and  happinefs, 
rhey  at  length,  after  a  long  and  calamitous  ftruggle,  fink 
into  a  miferabJe  and  difgraceful  fervitude. 

What  a  plcafing  contraft  to  fuch  dreadful  fcenes,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  happy  ftate  of  this  country,  where,  in- 
liead  of  an  ungovernable  fpirit  of  iicentioufnefs,  infpiring 
terror  throughout  the  land,  and  making  itfelf  known 
bv  its  excell'cs,  we  fee  the  efFeiis  of  genuine  Liberty 
operating  as  a  rer.l,  an  univerfal,  and  a  permanent  blef- 
iing — fcup.ded  in  law — the  equal  and  inviolable  birthright 
of  every  individual — giving  a  manlinefs  and  an  energy  to 
the  national  character,  and  being  the  fource  as  well  as  the 
fecuriry  of  our  greatnefs,  profperity,  and  happinefs  as  a 
people.  Who  is  there,  of  the  moft  clamorous  affertors  of 
prL fended  rights,  that  will  point  out  an  inftance  in  which 
tiie  IJbtrty  of  a  fingle  indiviilual  can  be  illegally  invaded 
in  this  country  ?  Where  is  the  power  that  can  deprive 
the  Britifh  fubjeit  of  the  protection  of  the  laws.?  And 
(liall  we  liften  with  complacency  to  thofe  who  counfcl  us 
to  exchange  this  ftate  of  mild '  and  rational  freedom  and 
of  tr^inqail  happisitfs  for  favage  ferocioufnefs,  inieftine 
difienfions,  and  outrageous  violence  ?  Shall  we  clafp  the 
d  mon  or  difjord  to  our  breafts,  even  while  the  fiend  is 
waving  the  torch  of  fedition  ?  No!  let  us  rather  ftiew 
ourlclvcs  defcrving  of  the  name  and  of  the  privileges  of 
Engliflimen,  not  only  by  a  refolute  defence  of  our 
glorious  Conftitution  itfelf,  but  by  a  marked  indignation 
-againft  thole  who  treat  it  with  infv.lt,  or  aim  at  itsTubver- 
>  fion. 

It  is  one  of  our  peculiar  and  moft  eftimable  advantages  to 
polfefi  legal, orderly,  andconftitutional  means  for  the  correc- 
tion as  well  as  the  prevention  of  abu'es  ;  and  thereby  every 
motive  for  violence  i.s  obviated,  and  e.ery  excu;e  for  difordcr 
t  ikf-n  aw-^y.  While  true  to  ourfelves,  we  are  invulnerable*. 
Our  grand  and  conftantobjec;  ftiould  be  to  preferve  and  en- 
force the  Uuejpiriioi  :hc  Conftitution,  and  wc  (hould  refort  to 
iL.!. Aonc  fur  anexpbnai.oii  of  our  rights  j  regard  iiig// a'?  our 
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Polar  ftar,  not  only  to  dire£l  and  regulate  in  all  cafes  ci 
difticulty  and  danger,  but  to  be  our  conftant  and  inv^iablc 
guide  through  every  part  of  our  political  courfe.  We 
ftiould  cautioiifly  guard  and  preferve  the  conftituticnal 
independence  of  each  diftin<^  part  of  our  government,  an4 
confider  every  infringement  upon  any  of  their  regular 
fun(5lions  (whether  deliberative  or  executive^  as  <Jeranging 
the  balance,  and  as  lending  to  the  deftruc^ion  of  the 
whole  machine.  Above  all,  we  fhould  be  both  vigilant 
and  honefi:  in  theexercife  of  the  important  duties  of  elec- 
tors ;  and  by  obferving  and  enforcing  the  many  falutary 
regulations  which  the  Lcgiflature  has  interpofed  to  chcct 
the  too  prevalent  fpirit  of  bribery  and  corruption,  we 
ihould  do  all  in  our  po'ver  to  preferve  the  purity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  popular  part  of  our  Government.  And 
if,  in  fpiteofall  our  care,  evils  and  abufes  {hould  creep 
in,  we  fhould  refort  to  conllitutional  remedies  alone 
for  their  corrcAion  ;  and  confider  as  our  worft  foes  all  who 
advife  the  application  of  any  means  which  are  not  fo  autho- 
rized and  prelcribed. 

It  may  alio  be  of  ufe  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  bcft  of 
all  poflible  inititutions,  operating  upon  a  fubje<Sl  fo  de- 
fe£tive  as  human  nature,  mull  ever  in  point  of  praciioc 
fall  fhort  of  ab'blute  theoretical  perfection.  Such  a  con-, 
(ideration  will  not  only  preferveus  from  vifionary  and  ro- 
mantic wifhes  for  what  is  really  unattainable  (than  which 
iiothing  can  more  pervert  the  proper  ar.d  ufeful  bias  of  the 
mind),  but  it  will  alf-j  guide  to  the  real  fource  of  defefl^, 
and  to  the  raoft  natural  means  both  of  preventing  and  of 
counteraciing  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than 
that  the  beneficial  energy  even  of  our  own  excel- 
lent Conftitution  will  ever  be  checked,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  prevalence  of  diffipation  and  depravity  ia 
the  manners  and  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Inftead, 
jthcrefore,  of  imputing  blame  where  none  is  defervcd,  let 
us  trace  evils  to  chfcir  actual  cau.'c,  and  there  apply  the 
remedy.  Let  every  real  friend  to  his  Country  and  its 
Conftitution  do  all  in  his»  power,  by  precept  and  by  ex- 
ample, to  inculcate  an  J  recommend  a  fpirit  of  order,  ceconc- 
niy,  temperance,  and  induftry,  and  the  practice  of'  thofe 
duties  which  are  prcfcribed  by  nioraiity  and  religion. — Ltc 
him  refill  as  much  as  he  can  the  increafe  of  luxury  and 
dillipation,  which  enervate  the  mind,  degrade  the  cha- 
r.icter,  difqualify  for  manly  and  noble  exertions,  and  opcrt 
all  the  fourCi^s  of  corruption. — Let  him,  in  ftiort,  exett 
himfelf  m  aid  of  magiilracy  and  the  police  to  check  thj 
|:aneful  conta^^ion  of  v;ce  >4nd   immoralitv,  rememberij)^ 
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that  an  independence  of  mind,  fo  congenial  to  freedoni, 
is  aUb  nearly  allied  to  purity  and  fimplicity  of  manners. 
— While  the  Throne  exhibits  fo  excellent  a  pattern  of  all 
the  virtues  which  ornament  humanity  and  benefit  man- 
kind, how  ftiould  the  influence  of  the  bright  and  ufeful 
example  be  communicated  from  rank  to  rank,  till  it 
pervade  the  utmdft  receffes  of  fociety ! — Then,  indeed, 
would  civil  liberty  be  invigorated  and  adorned  by  private 
virtue  and  domeftic  happinefs. 

I  am  not  now  afFedting  to  fermonize,  or  even  tomoraliaC^ 
— !  am  viewing  the  matter  in  a  paHikal  light  only.— TWe 
moral  and  religious  6\i^\zy  of  thefe  topics  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  tht  pulpit.  But  their  civil  importance  calls 
for  the  attention  of  the  ftatefman,  the  philanthropift, 
and  the  citizen.  It  is  poflxble  that  the  depraved  manners 
of  a  people  may  not  only  endanger  their  freedom,  but 
render  it  a  curfe  inftead  of  a  blefling — and  liberty,  by 
dejjeneratino:  into  licentioufnefs,  becomes  its  own  certain 
deftroyer.  But  without  carrying  our  apprehenfions  fo  far, 
it  is  a  truth  which  concerns  us  moft  nearly,  and  which 
cannot  be  too  ofien  repeated,  that  the  benefits  derived  from 
our  CONSril'UTlON  will  exift  in  greater  or  lefs 
pL-rfedtion,  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  a  virtuous 
principle  among  ourfelves :  thofe,  therefore,  who  wifh 
for  the  continued  and  complete  enjoyment  of  that  great 
and  invaluable  blefling  will  negleitl  nothing  that  can 
tend  to  pref.rve  it  in  purity  and  vigour,  to  enforce  itstrtle 
Ipirit,  or  to  promote  the  genuine  operation  of  its  falutarj^ 
ij^ifluence. — They  will  venerate  it  themfclves,  and  recom- 
mend it  by  their  own  example  to  the  veneration  of 
orhcrs. — They  will  inculcate  in  their  children  an  early  and 
h.ibitual  acquaintance  with  its  hiftory,  its  nature,  and 
Its  excellencies,  together  with  a  fteady  and  a  rational 
aftcammt  to  ics  principles.— ^They  will  fupport  it,  at  all 
times,by  a  firm  and  refolute,  though  a  decent  and  orderly 
adherence;  knowing  that  irregularity  nnd  violence  would 
involve  a  direct  violation  of  its  fpirit :  and  they  will,  if 
occafion  fhould  require,  be  ready  with  cheerfulnefs  to 
rifk  their  lives  in  its  defence. 

So  (hall  the  British  Constitution,  the  fuitable 
and  happy  portion  of  thofe  who  deftrve  to  be  free, 
r<main  firm,  imniuveablc,  and  unimpaired  for  fuc- 
ceci)ing  ages  J  fecure  againlt  the  attacks  of  vifionary  theo- 
rifts  and  of  wicked  incendiaries  ;  and  uniting  within 
itfelf  the  fecuriry  and  energy  of  a  well-regulated  Govern- 
ri.ent,  and  the  utmoft  attainable  degree  of  real   political 
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AN  ANSWER  TO  THE  DECLARATION  OF 
THE  PERSONS  CALLING  THEMSELVES, 
FRIENDS  OF  THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

AT  a  critical  moment,  when  Britons  from  one  corner 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  lir.vc  judged  it  necellary 
to  form  themfelves  into  aflbciations,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  conftitution,  which  had  been  mo(t  daringly  infulted  and 
menaced,  the  pubhc  fee  \yith  furprize,  but  not  without  in- 
dignation, a  counter  aifociatioa  rifing  up,  protefting  againft 
the  other  alfociations,  and  endea,vouring  to  counteraft  their 
etFedl.  The  gentlemen  thus  aflembUng  themfelves  in  fo 
lingular  and  extraordinary  a  manner,  have  thought  fit  to  af- 
fume  the  appellation  of  Friends  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Prefs. 
But  thofe  who  obferve  the  licentious  exccfs  to  which  the 
Freedom  of  the  Prefs  is  flill  daily  carried,  will  be  of  opinion 
that  the  preis  (lands  in  no  great  need  of  the  proffered 
proteition  of  this  new  formed  Phalanx  of  defenders. 
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At  the  fccond  meeting  of  thcfe  gentlemen  they  enteffii^ 
their  formal  protell,  by  way  of  declaration,  arain(t  thofe  af- 
fociations  which  had  been  formed  for  the  preiervation  of  the 
public  tranquillity,  and  for  the  continuance  of  the  profpe- 
rity,  and  of  the  conllitutional  rights  of  this  free  and  happy 
country.  There  is  but  little  danger  that  this  proteft  fhbuld 
miflead  any  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  the  Britilh  conftitution,  particularly  in 
that  important  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  adminiflration 
of  criminal  jufUce.  But  as  the  work  in  queftion  alTumes 
the  form  of  argument,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fugged  a  few 
obfervations  (though  perhaps  fufficiently  obvious  in  them- 
felves)  tending  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded;  , 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this  performance,  that 
the  power  of  aiccufation  againft  offenders  who  have  violated 
the  laws  is  confined  to  the  fupreme  executive  magiftrate,  is 
in  dired  contradidlion  both  to  the  principles  and  the  daily 
practice  of  the  judicial  polity  of  this  country  in  criminal 
cafes.     In  point  of  fail,  every  individual  has  been,  from 
time  immemorial,  adtnitted,  in  his  private  capacity,  and 
in  the  charaftcr  or  a  profecutor,  though  in  the  name  of  the 
King,  to  call  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  upon  thor«i  v/ho 
have  violated  them.     In  point  of  kw,  it  is  the  undoubted 
conftitutional    privilege   of  every    individual   to    exercife 
that    right.      In    point    of    principle,    fuch    a    right   is 
infeparable  from  a  free  flate,  where  the  laws  are  the  birth- 
right of  every  one,  and  the  violation  of  the  laws  is  an  in- 
jury to  the  people  at  large,  of  which  every  one  has  a  right 
to  complain.     The  maxim  of  thefe  pretended  friends' to' 
liberty    might    be    admitted    under    a    dcfpotic    govern- 
ment,  where   it    is   convenient,    and    perhaps    neccifary, 
that    the    executive    power    may    cither    adminifler    or 
withhold  juftice  at  its  difcretion.     But  in  a  free  country,- 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  according  to  prefcribed  forms, 
iTiuft  be  ever  at  the  call  of  the  people  ;  and  it  would  be  de- 
ftrudivc  of  all  liberty  and  fecurity,  if  the  crown,  or  its 
agents,  Could,'  either  by  dcfign  or  neglefi,  refufe,  prcvent> 
or  retard,  the  adminiftration  of  jultice.     It  is  therefore  one 
of  the  greatcd  advantages  derived  from  the  Britifh  Conltitu- 
tion,  that  while-  the  admirable  inflituiions  of  Grand  and 
Petit  juries  afford  the  moil  abfolute  fecurity  that  juftice 
Ihall  be  faithfully  and  impartially  adminiltered,  the  execu- 
tive power  is  bound  to  lend  iis  agency  to  every  one  who 
demands  it  in  the  purfuit  of  i'o  importaut  an  objcd.     Nor 
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jCan  any  juft  caufe  of  complaint  arlfe  from  hence  ;  fince 
every  one  (landing  forward  in  the  charadler  of  a  profecutor, 
is  refponfible  to  the  accufed  perfon,  and  to  the  public  at 
large,  for  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  the  regularity  of 
his  condtidl.  It  never  yet,  I  believe,  occurred  to  any  one, 
to  objeft  to  a  profecution  becaufe  it  was  fet  on  foot  by  pri- 
vate individuals: — fuch  a  ground  of  objection  was  referved 
for  the  difcovery  of  the  Friends  of  the  Liberty  of  the 
Prefs.  But  if,  at  their  fuggeftion,  it  fhould  occur  to  any 
culprit  to  avail  himfelf  of  fuch  a  mode  of  defence,  he  will 
only  find  himfelf  deceived,  and  his  obje£lion  will  certainly 
be  over-ruled,  unlcfs  the  whole  frame  and  fyftem  of  crimi- 
nal jufticc  in  this  country  (hould  be  fubverted. 
,  Particular  care  is  taken  in  the  proteft  alluded  to, 
to  deny  the  right  of  accufation  to  uninjured  indivi- 
duals, fuggefting  thereby  a  dillindion  with  which  the 
criminal  law  is  unacquainted ;  for  that  branch  of  our 
laws  knows  nothing  of  the  private  and  feparate  injuries  of 
individuals,  but  denounces  punilhment  only  upon  offences 
againft  the  community  ;  therefore  it  is  totally  immaterial 
in  the  charadler  and  fituation  of  a  profecutor,  whether  he 
lias  fuflained  any  private  injury  or  not :  but  as  every  one  is 
fiippofed  to  be  injured  by  a  violation  of  the  laws;  every  one 
is  intitled  to  call  for  jultice.  And  private  wi-ongs  are 
merged  in  the  more  important  coniideration  of  the  public 
welfare. 

In  fhort,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  proteft,  ne- 
gativing the  right  of  individual  accufation  is  fo  glaringly 
fallacious,  that  it  is  impolTible  to  account  for  its  being 
adopted  by  intelligent  men,  on  any  other  fuppofition,  than 
that  they  confidercd  it  as  a  neceltary  ground  on  which  to 
cavil  at  thofe  AlTociations  which  are  now  formed  in  every 
(quarter  of  the  kingdom  for  the  prefervation  of  the  public 
fecurity,  and  of  the  conftitution  itfelf.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  principal  objedl  of  thefe  alfociations  to  unite,  and  engage 
to  lend  affiftance  to  the  civil  magiftrate,  in  difcovering  and 
bringing  to  juftice  offenders  of  the  molt  dangerous  delcrip- 
tion;  thofe  who  endeavour  to  fubvert  the  very  bafis  of  our 
civil  rights,  and  of  our  fecial  happinefs.  But  the  right  of 
individual  accufation  againft  public  offenders  being  once 
eftablilhed,  it  follows  as  a  neceifary  confequencc,  that  pri- 
vate perfons  may  a£l  either  feparatcly  or  jointly  in  pro- 
moting, by  regular  means,  the  due  execution  of  the  violated 
laws.  And  on  particular  occafions,  it  is  a  duty  they  owe 
to  themfelvcs,  and  to  focicty,  to  co-operate  and  alliit  each 
other  in  deteding  and  denouncing  offenders  to  the  civil 
A  2  maglftraic. 
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magirtrafr,  tliat  he  rrtay  put  into  exerclfe  the  grand  con* 
ititutional  f'pring  of  juftice.  Trial  by  Jury.  Here  alfo  daily 
and  general  practice  confirms  the  right  which  feems  obnoxi- 
ous to  thefe  gentlemen  who  appear  lb  anxious  for  what  they 
choofe  to  call  the  Freedom  of  the  Prefs.  For  befides  that  af- 
fociations  have  repeatedly  been  formed  for  the  piirpofe  of  check- 
ing by  profecution  the  growth  of  particular  offences,  the  fup- 
preflion  of  which  feemed  to  call  for  remarkable  vigilance 
and  a6livity  (of  which  the  cafe  of  fwindling  affords  an  in- 
ftance)  there  is  fcarcely  a  parifh  in  the  kingdom  where 
the  inhabitants  are  not  united  upon  a  fnnilar  principle, 
to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  thofe  ordinary  crimes  which 
tend  more  immediately  to  invade  their  common  fecurity. 
It  is  really  furprifing,  that  the  zeal  of  thefc  protelting  gen- 
tlemen never  difcovered  any  deviation  from  conftitutional 
principles  in  fuch  inflances..  But  while  by  their  long  and 
uninterrupted  filence  they  have  recogaized  the  legality  of 
the  principle  on  which  thefe  ordinary  afTociations  have 
been  formed,  affording  thereb-y  tlveir  owa  fan£lion  to  that 
principle,  they  are  now  driven  to  the  miferable  (hift  of 
cfenying  it  altogether,,  in  order  to  prevent  its  application  ta 
an  extraordinary  cafe,  in  which  they  choofe  to  take  a  par-  " 
ticular  intereft.  It  is  true,  left  all  other  grounds  fhould 
fail  them,  they  particulaiJy  allude  to  what  they  call  State 
Accujations.  But  furely  it  is  not  poflrble  by  technical  or 
formal  diftinftions,  to  confound  the  plain  fcnfe  of  EnglLfh- 
men  fo  as  to  ,  make  thera(  belie\'e  that  they  have  not  the 
fame  confUtutional  rfghts  and  means  of  fecurity  againf^ 
fhofe  offences  which  aim  at  the  total  fubverficrv  of  fociety 
itfelf,  as  they  poffefs  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  tendency  and 
the  confequences  of  the  crime  are  much  more  li-mited  and 
attended  with  infinitely  lefs  danger  to  the  coiTrawmity.  In 
the  difcuffion  of  general  princi-ples,  no  good  can  be  derived 
from  perfonal  allufJons  ;  otherwifc,  the  particular  tender- 
.  Rcfs  of  the  gentlemen  in  tpef^ion  fcr  the  clafs  of  offenders 
w-'hom  they  wifh  to  exempt  from  the  ordinary  modes  of 
profecution,  might  afford  a  very  fertile  field  of  conjec- 
ture. But  the  plain  didates  of  common  fenfe,, 
f)perating  upon  an  unbialTed  mirid,  mufl  fuggeft,  that  if 
there  be  any  fpecres  of  crime  that  feems  more" immediately 
levelled  at  the  government  of  a  country,  the  lead  invidious 
mode  of  purfuing  juftice  in  fuch  cafes  muft  be  to  put  it  in 
;  a  train  of  profecution  which  is  the  moft  iinconnc£led  with 
•he  officers  of  goverament.  Perhaps  the  impediment 
to  juftice  neceflarily  occafioned  by  tiie  delays  attending 
■f  rofecmions  eommenced  by  the  Crown  Officers  may,  with 
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Torn"-  perFons,    operate    as  a  recommendation,  and  giv« 
fuch   forms  a   decided  preference  over   the  more  fpeedy 
proceedings  of  the  quarter-fcilions.     And  if  once  fuch  pro- 
fecutions  could  be  reltridled  to  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment, the  obje(^l  would  then  be  by  cavil  and  by  clamour  to 
obviate   their   effoSl,   if  not  to  render    them   obnoxious. 
It  is  Aiggefted,  that  the  afFociations  which  have  given  fo 
much  offence  tend,  by  creating  a  prejudice,  to  deprive  per- 
fons  accufed  of  feditious  writings  or  pradlices  of  a  fair  trial. 
Such  a  fllg^;;eIiion  is  very  far  from  being  complimentary  to 
juries.     \V  hat !  are  we  to  be  told  that  jurymen  can  be 
rendered  Icfs  cautious,  ick  tender,  lefs  conic ientious,  witb 
regard  to  perfons  accufed  of  an  offence,  becaufe  the  offence 
itfelf  is  a  jiill:  objeft  of  particular  alarm  and  indignation  ? 
To  affert  that,  is  to  deny  one  of  the  grand  excellencies  of 
the  Trial  by  Jury,  viz.  that  let  the  circumftances  of  the 
cafe  or  of  the  times  bear  ever  (b  hard  upon  the  culprit,  he  is 
fure  to  receive  impartial  juftice  at  the  hands  of  his  Peers. 
With  equal  rcafoii  it  might  have  been  urged,  that  the  in- 
fnperable   abhorrence   naturally  excited  by  the  crime  of 
murder,  tends  to  deprive  perfons  accufed  thereof  of  a  fair 
trial. — Nay,  to  allude  to  a  recent  inftance,  was  it  in  the 
power  of  all  the  prejudice  which  exifted  againlt  the  perfon 
called  The  Monller  (and  more  prejudice  could  never  exiil 
in  any  podible  cafe)  to  deprive  him  of  the  advantage  of 
a  fair  and  candid  invelligation  r     And  if  among  the  nu- 
merous recent  cafes  of  profecutions  for  feditious  writings, 
a  (ingle  inilance  could  have  been  adduced  where  the  de- 
fcndant  had  not  received  an  impartial  trial,  it  would  not 
have  efcapcd  the  vigilance  of  the  Friends  of  the  Liberty 
of  the  Prcfj. 

It  deferves  notice,  that  thefe  infinuations,  fo  unfavoura- 
ble and  uncandid  to  jurymen,  proceed  from  perfons  who 
are  forcmoll  on  all  occafions  to  profefs  their  attachment 
and  their  refpe6l  to  the  mode  of  Trial  by  Jury  ;  from 
perfons  who  diftinguiQied  themfelves  in  the  framing 
and  fupporting  of  the  Libel  Bill ;  and  who  lofe  no  occafion 
of  making  that  meafure  their  theme  of  boafting  and 
felf-applaufe.  How  are  fuch  inconfiftencies  to  be  re- 
conciled, but  by  fuppofing  that,  whatever  was  pretended, 
the  real  motive  which  prevailed  with  fhcm  on  that  occafion 
was  a  hope  of  furnifhing  feditiolis  writers  with  fome  fe- 
curity  againft  convi£lion  ;  and  that  though  the  experiment 
has  hitherto  failed,  the  idea  is  not  abandoned,  that  in  more 
A  3  favourable 
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favourable  times,  when,  according  to  the  pofTibiiity  vy-hicli 
is  never  loft  fight  of,  "  the  beji  govermnent  may  become  un- 
popular^'' *  the  meafure  may  fucceed  better,  according  to 
the  real  intent  of  thofe  who  framed  it.  ' 

It  is  alfo  deferving  of  pbfcrvation,  that  the  perfons  who 
ftep  forward  on  this  occafion,  in  defiance  of  the  voice  of  the: 
nation  (and  who,  far  from  paying  any  deference  to  that  voice, 
declare  that  they  will  unceaiingly  perfevere  in  oppofing  it) 
alfume  the  honorable  appellation  of  Friends  of  the  Freedom 
of  the  Prefs.  Th6  term,  Freedom  of  the  Prefs,  may  be  ufed 
either  to  fignify  that  falutary  freedom  which  is  characleriftic 
of  a  free  people,  or  that  licentious  freedorri  which  knows 
no  bounds,  which  defies  all  law,  order,  and  decorum,  and 
which  is  a  molt  deftrudlive  engine  both  to  the  Prefs, 
and  t9  every  other  barrier  of  the  conllitution.  It  is 
a  queftion  both  curious  and  interefting,  in  which  of  the 
above  fenfes  the  Freedom  of  the  Prefs  is  befriended 
by  thcfe  gentlemen.  If  we  judge  of  that  queftion  from 
the  occafion  on  which  they  now  ftep  forward,  there  is 
every  appearance  of  their  having  aflembled  in  diredt  and  in- 
folent  defiance  of  the  honeft  verdidl  of  twelve  Jurors,  who 
had  juft  before  fupported  the  found  and  conftitutional  Liberty 
of  the  Prefs,  by  convidling  the  moft  infamous  Libeller 
of  the  Conftitution  this  Country  ever  knew  :  fiich  a  con- 
ftrudlion  is  alfo  ftrongly  fortified  by  the  vote  of  thanks, 
given  at  their  firft  meetmg  at  FreeMafon's  Hal!,  to  a  learned 
Advocate,  for  having  exerted  jiis  extraordinary  powers  (but 
happily  for  the  Country  to  no  effecl)  in  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vent that  cotiviftion.  With  all  poffible  liberality  of  allowance 
for  the  latitude  of  profeffional  exertions,  this  extraforenfic  pro- 
ceeding, incapable  of  any  fuch  explanation,  could  be  afcnbed 
only  to  an  attachment  to  the  caufe ;  an  attachment  of  that 
fincere  and  ardent  nature,  which' is  augmented  by  difficul- 
ties, and  which  fhines  brighteft  in  misfortune. 

The  falutary  Freedom  of  the  Prefs  has  been  long  expo- 
fed  to  the  greateft  danger,  by  the  moft  daring  and  fcandalous 
excefles.  But  the  prote6lion  of  thefe  its  profelled  friends  has' 
been  withheld  till  the  country  at  large,  fhocked  and  alarmed  at 
the  enonnous  extent  of  the  evil,  demanded  that  the  Abufes 
of  the  Prefs  fhould  be  fubjecled  to  the  wholefome  reftraint 
of  the  laws.  If  the  formation  of  a  party,  at  fuch  a  junc- 
ture, to  defend  the  Freedom  of  the  Prefs,  could  leave  any 
doubt  whether  it  were  the  found  Conftitutional  Freedomj 

f  See  the  DecIaratiopVpage  1 1« 
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©r  the  licentious  and  unconftitutional  Abufe  of  the  Prefti 

that  was  likely  to  be  thus  defended,  it  would  certainly  be 
candid  to  refer  that  queflion  to  thofe  perfons  who  feek,  bv 
ineans  of  the  Prefs,  to  fubvert  all  order  and  government  and 
to  introduce  anarchy  and  confufion.  The  probable  anfwer 
of  fuch  incendiaries  (if  their  real  fentiments  could  be  obtain- 
ed) would  be  that  their  drooping  hopes  -were  revived  ivhen 
they  faiu  thefe  gentkrnen  Jiand  forvoard  in  fiich  a  manner — 
that  they  derived  frorp.  thence  enccuragement  and  fupport : 
{fnd  that  ivithoitt  Juch  ajfyiame,  their  cafe  mould  be  ah- 
folutely  defperate-,  that  they  were  penetrated  with  grati- 
tude for  the  fubfcription  which  was  genoroujly  rejolved  upotp 
to  ajiji  them  in  eluding  jujiice,  or  to  meliorate  their  con-' 
dition^  fhould  the  law  lay  hold  of  them — thcit  they  admire<^ 
the  judgment  of  thefe  their  hcji  friends  in  choofing  their 
ground -y  as  the  only  chance  for  fuccefs  to  the  common  caufe 
Lay  in  endeavouring  to  confound  with  the  liberty  the 
licentioufnefs  of  the  Prefs y  in  blinding  the  fenfe  of  mankind 
to  the  too  obvious  difference  between  theory  and  fsdition,  and 
in  vociferating  upm  all  occafionsy  that  the  facred  right  of 
freedom  of  fentiment,  was  mortally  wounded  by  every  fuc- 
cefiful  attempt  to  punish  treafonable  or  feditious  publications^ 
however  glaring  their  malice^  or  dangerous  their  tendency': 
perhaps  thefe  worthy  perfons  might  add,  that  they  par- 
ticularly wifh  their  fiends  to  perfevere  till  they  can  efia- 
hiyh  their  choice  doJlrine,  that  no  writing  fhould  be  deemed 
feditiousy  unlejs,  befides  the  writing  itfelf  fome  overt  a£i 
fhould  be  proved  in  fupport  of  the  charge ,  and  that ,  if  once 
the  protection  of  fuch  a  maxim  could  be  obtained^  they  zvould 
take  upon  themfelves  to  anfwer  for  the  refl. 

It  is  impoiiiblc  to  conclude  without  noticing  the  coolnelj 
and  intrepidity  of  thefe  Gentlemen,  with  regard  to  thofe 
dangers  which  have  agitated  and  alarmed  the  whole  Coim- 
try.  It  may  be  gathered  from  their  protcft  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  that  their  minds  are  quiet  and  free  from  apprehenfioa 
as  to  the  danger,  tliough  exceedingly  alarmed  at  the  de- 
duce. The  AlTociaiions  which  had  for  their  obje£l  the  fub- 
verfion  of  the  Conftitution,  neither  excited  their  fears,  nor 
called  forth  their  ccnfure. — But  no  fooner  are  Allociations 
iormedforthemaintenanceoftheConftitutionandoftheLaws» 
than  they  are  full  of  apprehenfion  and  ready  with  reproofl 
Shewing  thereby  that,  however  ready  they  always  are  in  their 
f  rofcflions  at  lead,  to  bow  to  the  public  opinion,  they  can, 
when  it  fuits  their  purpofe,  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Country 
^n4  iflfuU  its  univcrfal  fentihnents  and  feelings.  X^cir  f»'g- 
/V4  geltiog 
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gcdion  that  the  prefent  alarm  6f  imminent  danger,  hat 
been  fpread  through  the  Kingdom  by  the  Minifters  of  the 
Crown,  is  not  at  lead  very  decent.  The  people  are  cer- 
tainly not  much  obliged  by  the  fuppofitiim,  that  their  fenfes 
and  un4erltandings  can  be  played  with  at  pleafure  by 
Minifters.  But  the  fallacy  of  this  infinuation  is  as  obvious 
as  its  indecency  is  reprehenfible ;  for  nothing  was  ever 
more  plain,  than  that  the  people  judgeS  of  their  own  danger 
by  their  own  fenfes  ; —  that  the  condud  of  Miniltry 
\yhich  is  thus  cenfured,  was  in  the  moft  perfeft  unifon  with 
the  public  voice,  and  that  it  rather  followed  than  led  the 
general  wifh  and  the  honell  convicflion  of  an  enlightened 
Nation. 

The  general,  fpontaneous,  and  independent  voice  of  the 
people  has  been  exprefled  with  a  fervour  and  an  unanimity 
beyond  the  example  of  any  former  period.  The  alTocia- 
tions,  in  affording  an  unequivocal  teltimony  and  an  eternal 
memorial  of  that  voice,  have  not  only  guarded  the  conftitu- 
tion  from  immediate  danger,  but  have  alfo  teftified  to  the 
•whole  world  that  it  is  impregnable.  The  afTociators  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  are  entitled  to  the  peculiar  fatis- 
fadlion  of  refledling  that  they  led  the  van  at  a  momentous 
and  apparently  perilous  j unsure.  The  univerfal  imitation 
of  their  example,  affords  the  beft  polfihle  commendation  of 
their  condu<5l,  and  holds  out  to  them  the  nobiefl  reward— 
the  approbation  of  their  countrymen.  In  full  poffeffion  of 
this  reward,  they  mull  fee  with  indifference  the  cavils  of 
thofe  who  are  hoftlle  to  their  caufe,  and  who  repine  at  its 
luccefs.  Their  beft  anfwer  to  fuch  cavils,  is  a  reference  to 
their  principles  and  proceedings  ;  and  as  that  reference  can- 
not be  made  with  more  fairnefs  and  impartiality  than  by  a 
recital  of  the  plan,  which  in  the  early  part  of  their  inftitutioa 
they  ventured  to  recommend  for  the  formation  of  fimilar 
alfociations,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fubjoin  hereto  a  copy 
of  that  plan,  which  has  been  literally  adopted  by  a  greatnum- 
ber  of  the  affociaiions,  which  have  been  formed  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  vvhicli  may  be  confidcred  as  imjlar 
oinnium  in  point  of  fubftance. 
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Plan  recommended  by  the  Society  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor y  for  formbig  other  Societies  Jot 
preferving  Liberty  and  Property  agatnjl  Re 
publicans  and  Levellers. 

VV  E  whofe  names  are  hereunto  fubfcribed, 

Confidering  it  to  be  at  all  times  the  conltitiitional  right 
of  Englifhmen  to  promote,  cither  feparately  or  jointly,  but 
by  regular  means,  the  due  execution  of  the  violated  law? ;  and. 
Conceiving  that  the  prefent  moment  calls  loudly  upon 
all  good  citizens  to  exert  the  above  right  againfl  thofe  who 
difturb  fociety  by  feditious  or  treafonable  practices — 

Senfible  alfo  of  the  advantages  which  we  and  all  our  fel- 
low-citizens derive  from  that  glorious  conftitution  which 
was  eitablifhed  by  the  wifdom  and  valour  of  our  anceftors 
— determined  to  maintain  with  our  lives  and  fortunes  that 
conftitution,  together  with  our  rights  and  liberties  which 
grow  out  of  it,  and  to  tranfmit  the  fame  to  our  poftcrity 
— and  adluatcd  by  a  ftcady  and  afFedlionaJe  loyalty  to  our 
beloved  fovercign — 

Do  folemnly  declare  and  refolve, 

l-'iRST,  That  we  will  jointly  and  feverally,  by  fuch 
means  as  the  law  allows  and  prefcribes,  exert  our  vigilance 
and  activity  in  difcovering  and  bringing  to  juitice  all  perfons 
who  Ihall,  either  by  publilliing  or  diltributing  feditious  pa- 
pers or  writings,  or  by  engaging  in  any  illegal  alFociations 
or  confpiracies,  endeavour  to  difturb  the  public  peace,  or 
excite  difafte(£lion  to  the  lawful  government  of  this  country. 
Secondly,  That  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  aid 
and  aflift  the  Civil  Magiftrate  in  maintaining  the  general 
tranquillity,  in  fupprefhng  all  riots  and  dilhirbances  that  may 
arife  within  this  ,  and  in  bringing  the  au- 

thors and  promoters  thereof  to  condign  punilhment. 

Thirdly,  That  we  will,  by  tlie  diltribution  of  confti- 
tutional  writings,  and  by  every  other  effort  of  calm  rcafon- 
ing,  endeavour  to  undeceive  and  inform  fuch  perfons  as 
may  have  been  mifled  by  the  delulive  and  inflammatory  fug- 
geftions  of  evil-dcfigning  men  ;  who  feck  to  excite  a  gene- 
ral fpirit  of  reftleflnefs  and  difcontent,  in  order  to  fubvert 
that  rational  fyftem  of  liberty  and  order  which  alike  confults 
the  real  happinefs  of  all  cUlfes  of  EngUihmen. 

And 
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And  we  do  invite  all  friends  to  peace  and  tranquillity,  re^ 
fiding  in  this  to  join  with  us  in  the  above  do- 

ciaraiion  and  refolutlons,  by  ngning  their  names  thereto. 

Such  are  the  principles  on  which  are  formed  the  AfTocla- 
tjons  protefted  againft  by  the  Friends  of  the  Liberty  of  the 
Prefs. — Principles  as  legal  and  conftitutional  in  themfelves, 
as  their  objedl  is  important  and  as  the  alTertion  of  them  at  this 
time  has  been  feafonable  and  ii  feful.  One  thing  only  remains 
— to  purfue  with  vigour  and  vigilance  what  has  been  begun 
with  fuch  unanimity  and  fuccefs.  The  moment  of  danger 
is  not  over.  Let  not  the  feafon  of  watchfulnefs  expire: 
The  foes  to  order  and  good  government,  though  checked, 
are  not  fubdued. — As  long  as  Anarchy  Ihall  reign  in  a 
neighbouring  country,  the  proje6l  of  introducing  it  into  this 
will  not  be  abandoned.  The  friends  of  the  Conltitutioii 
have  flood  forth  manfully  and  fuccefsfully  at  a  critical 
juncture.  They  have  one  duty  more — to  keep  awake  on 
their  Pofts, 


SCOTLAND. 


^PEECH  DELIVERED  FROM  THE  CHAIR  O^ 
THE  COURT  OF  SESSION,  BY  THE  LORI? 
PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  COURT, 
TO  THE  LORD  PROVOST,  MAGISTRATES, 
AND  COUNCIL  OF  THE  '  CITY  OF  EDIN7 
BURGH. 


MY  LORD  PROVOST, 

JL  HE  whole  Court  will  join  with  me  in  opinion,  that 
your  Lordfhip  and  the  other  Gentlemen  of  the  Magiflracy 
and  Coimcil  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  and  approbation  of 
your  Fellow  Citizens,  for  the  adti'vity  and  zeal  which  have 
marked  your  public  conduft,  at  a  time  when,  from  vari- 
ous caufes,  it  is  well  known  that  a  more  than  ordinary  ex^ 
crtion  was  required. 

It  was  with  equal  furprize  and  concern  that  this  Court 
learned,  as  well  by  the  public  voice  of  the  Coiintry,  as  by 
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His  Majesty's  Proclamation  and  the  proceedings- h) Par-, 
liament,  that  a  fpirit  of  fedition  Iiad  anfen  in  different 
parts  of  the  Kingdom— that  alarms  had  been  excited, 
that  dcfigning  or  deluded  men  were  biify  in  tlielr  en- 
deavours to  poifon  the  minds  ot  the  People,  to  millead 
them  by  fallhoods,  and  to  fow  the  feeds  of  ^\narchy,  Mif- 
chief,  and  Diforder. 

To  us,  the  Judges  of  one  of  the  Supreme  Courts,  whofe 
official  fituation  had  intimately  connedted  us  with  the  Law 
and  Conftitution  of  our  Country  in  Church  and  State,  long 
ago  eftabliflied,  and  gradually  (as  we  thought)  improved,  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  unwelcome  news,  when  we  werq  told  that 
the  Britifh  Conllitution  was  all  wrong  ;  that  it  either  relied 
upon  un found  principles,  or  had  fallen  into  decay  ;  that  thq 
LegiiluUire  itfelf  was  corrupt,  Civil  Liberty  extindl,  and 
the  people  groaning  under  oppreflion.  Happy  it  was  that 
fuch  daring  aifertions  admitted  of  an  eafy  detedion- 

Let  any  man  who  is  riot  blinded  by  prejudice,  look 
around  him,  and  fay,  what  marks  or  fymptoms  he  can  find 
liere,  of  an  opprefled  and  a  ruined  People.  Wherein  does 
the  mifcry  conliit?  Is  it  in  the  extended  commerce,  manu- 
fadlures,  and  agriculture  of  the  Country — or  in  the  coflly 
and  fubilantial  edifices  which  are  every  day  arifing  in  the 
Towns — or  in  the  additional  numbers  and  iucreafed  wages 
dnd  pay  of  artificers,  workmen,  arid  labourers  of  all  kinds, 
produced  by  the  flourifliing  (late  of  the  Country,  beyond  all 
example  in  former  times?  Have  we  not  complete  proof 
that  the  induflrious  are  happy  ;  that  Britain  has  attained  to 
a  high  degree  of  profperity  ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  the  cry 
of  grievance,  however  applicable  to  the  old  Ilaie  of  France, 
jtnd  dill  more  to  the  nrciisnt,  has  no  foundation  here,  but 
in  grols  aeceptiou  < 

Let  me  aik  nny  candid  man,  what  indication  he  obferves 
of  want  of  Liberty  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  r  It  was 
long  ago  pronoiniccd  from  the  highefl  Tribunals  both  of 
England  and  Scotland,  as  a  legal  truth,  *•  That  the  air  of 
Britain  was  too  pure  for  any  perfon  who  was  not  free,  to 
breathe  in."  Thus,  'he  moment  any  fubjccl  of  another 
Country  (ets  foot  on  Britifli  ground,  his  condition  becomes 
altered  ^  he  is  taken  under  the  protedlion  of  the  Laws  of 
Britain,  and  is  a  free  man,  whatever  his  former  ftate  may 
have  been.  Neither  have  we  different  Laws,  lor  the  high 
and  the  low — the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  Laws  of  Britaui 
are  the  fame  to  all ;  aiid  tlic  rights  of  ail  men  are  by 
them  enral'v  fccured, 

Wc 
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We  have  no  occafion  to  plant  the  Tree  of  L'tberty  in 
this  Country;  for,  here  it  already  grows  and  flouriihcs; 
and  I  truft  in  God  that  no  ftorm  will  ever  fliake  it : 

«  Ipfa  hxrct  fcopulis,  et  quantum  vcrtice  ad  auras 
"  itthsrjas,  taiuuin  radice  in  Tartara  tcndit." 

I  need  not  obferve,  that  what  is  meant  by  Liberty,  is  not 
the  power  of  doing  wrong :  but  Civil  Liberty,  retrained 
by  Law,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  who  enter  into  a 
formed  fociety  of  any  kind,  which  is  the  fenfethat  even  the 
moft  fanguine  Republican  muft  neceflfarily  affix  to  it,  as, 
without  fuch  controuling  power,  the  bonds  of  Society  could 
not  for  a  moment  fubfift,  nor  would  life  iifelf  be  fecure. 

The  principles  of  the  Britifh  Conftilution  is  Liberty  and 
Property;  and  a  learned  author.  Dr.  Franklin,  who 
fureiy  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  a  Free  Go- 
vernment, lays  it  down  in  one  of  his  books,  "that  Liberty 
and  Property  form  the  bafis  of  abundance."  But  thele 
terms  are  now  changed  upon  us,  and,  in  place  of  them. 
Liberty  and  Equality  are  founded  in  our  ears — a  phrafe  of 
dark  arxl  myfterious  meaning,  well  fitted  to  convey  into  ig- 
norant minds  thofe  indiftinil  and  inexplicable  dreams  of 
Equal  Power,  Equal  Condition,  and  Equal  Property, 
which,  were  it  poffible  to  realize  them,  would  go  at  once 
to  the  annihilation,  not  only  of  all  indullry  and  all  fafety, 
but  even  of  Society  and  a  favage  ftate. 

Thofe  who  alTociate  in  meetings  to  devife  impracticable 
or  unneceflary  plans  of  reformation,  fometimes  from  good 
defign,  and  oftener  from  bad,  afFecl  to  difclaim  the  perni- 
cious tenets  which  have  been  imported  to  us  from  another 
Country.  They  tell  us  they  have  no  view  to  difturb  the 
peace  of  Society,  or  to  encourage  licentioufnefs.  Many  of 
them,  it  is  believed,  fpeak  fincerely  when  they  ufe  this  lan- 
guage ;  but  perhaps  they  are  not  aware,  that  their  actions 
have  precifelythat  efFe<Sl,  whatever  their  intentions  may  be  ; 
for  they  have  brought  men  together  for  the  purpofe  of  ii>- 
ftilling  prejudice  into  their  minds,  and  making  them  believe 
that  they  feel  grievances  which  do  not  exiih  The  con- 
fequcnce  o*^  this  is  obvious.  They  have  not  duly  confidered 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  tamper  with  the  minds  and  pallions 
of  uninformed  men  ;  and  how  impodible  it  is  to  fay  to  ^  _ 
Mob,  *'  thu'far  ihail  you  go,  and  no  farther." 

As  to  the  propofition  of  thofe  who  have  had  the  hardi- 
nefs  to  preach  force  to  the  People,  the  example  of  France 
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might  have  taught  them,  that  were  any  fuch  attempt  to  be 
made,  they  themfelves  would  probably  be  the  firft  vidlims. 
He  rauft  be  ignorant  indeed  who  does  not  know  that  a  Go- 
vernment founded  upon  the  principle  of  force,  is  tyranny, 
whether  the  power  be  lodged  in  one  individual,  or  in  a  few, 
or  in  many.  What  is  there  in  the  prefent  Rate  of  this 
Country,  civil  or  ecclefiafticai,  that  requires  the  interference 
of  the  People  in  any  unufual  manner  ?  Is  it  not  falfe,  that 
they  are  overburdened  with  taxes  ?  Thofe  who  pay  the  taxes 
are  able  to  bear  them. — Debts  ought  furely  to  be  difcharged, 
and  Government  muft  be  maintained.  A  breach  of  pub- 
lic faith  and  credit  would  be  attended  wiih  the  inflant  ruin 
of  many  thoufands  of  innocent  families  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  befidcs  being  moll  difgraceful  in  itfclf.  But  all 
this  is  a  burden  upon  the  wealth,  the  property,  and  the  lux- 
ury of  the  Country!  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  wages,  the 
rate  of  labour,  and  the  prices  of  work,  by  which  the  lower 
orders  of  the  community  are  fubfilled,  do  at  this  moment, 
and  always  muft,  bear  a  proportion  to  the  riches  of  either 
country,  and  to  the  general  means  of  living? 

We  are  told  that  abufes  have  crept  in.  Where  is  the 
evidence  of  it?  But  granting  the  fa<5l  to  be  fo,  what  is  the 
iiCe  of  a  legiflature  but  to  pafs  new  laws  when  they  are  need- 
ed, and  to  rcdrefs  wrongs  when  the  common  law  and  for- 
mer ftatute  laws  have  not  provided  an  adequate  remedy  ? 
No  human  inftitution  ever  was  complete  or  perfedl  at  the 
firft  moment,  and  no  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  hlf- 
tory  of  this  country,  can  be  ignorant  that  its  Conftitution, 
inftead  of  falling  into  a  ftate  of  gradual  decay,  has  been 
much  amended  by  a  variety  of  excellent  Laws,  pafled  at 
different  times,  all  tending  to  the  fame  point,  that  of  melio- 
rating the  condition  of  the  People.  Let  me  inftance  a  few 
of  thofe  which  relate  to  Scotland ;  for  we  have  no  occafion 
to  go  from  home.  Was  it  force  or  tumult  that  procured 
our  A(5l  of  Grace,  and  other  remedies  in  the  cafe  of  Civil 
Debt,  by  which  more  ample  provifion  is  made  for  Perfonal 
Liberty  in  this  part  of  the  Kingdom  than  exifts  even  in 
England?  to  fay  nothing  of  our  A61  1701,  which,  In  cri- 
minal matters,  has  been  confidered  as  the  Habeas  Corpus  of 
Scotland. 

Was  it  by  any  fuch  means,  that  in  the  reign  of  Qiieen 
Anne,  our  national  form  of  worftiip  was  eftablifhed  upon  a 
firm  bafis  on  the  one  hand,  and  toleration  on  the  other  ? 

Were  not  the  perfonal  fervices  of  valTals  aboliftied  in  the 
Reign  of  George  I.?  Wardholdings  and  heritable  jurifdic- 
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tioris  In  that  of  George  II.  ?  It  may  be  fald,  that  fhefe  I»ff 
were  the  fruit  of  two  Rebellions.  True  ;  but  the  Rebel- 
lions had  far  other  objefls  in  view  than  obtainir>g  any  fa- 
vourable change  in  the  condition  of  the  People.  After  they 
were  quafhed,  it  was  feen  that  the  power  of  Ariftocracy  in 
Scotland  had  been  tod  great,  and  this  evil  was  efFedlually 
cured  by  the  Laws  lad  mentioned. 

In  the  prefent  Reign,  neither  force  nor  fear  occafioned 
the  reftitution  of  forfeited  families,  the  emancipation  of 
colliers  and  falters,  the  exclufion  of  Revenue-officers  in 
matters  of  Election,  the  Police  Board  laid  alide,  and  the 
many  encouragements  given  to  Arts,  Navigation,  Commerce, 
and  Manufaftures,  by  which  this  Country  has  become 
great  and  flourilhing.  - 

Were  it  neceflary  to  go  farther  back,  we  (hould  find, 
even  in  lefs  enlightened  times,  many  important  Laws  paf- 
fed  for  fecuring  the  fubjedls;  both. in  property  and  perfon; 
Judges  nanied  for  life,  and  made  independent ;  leafes  of 
land  real,  and  the  intereft  of  tenants  fecured;  public  rp- 
gifters  introduced  ;  fchools  and  colleges  endowed,  by  whi»;h 
learning  was  difFuled,  and  liberality  of  fentiment  promoted, 
which,  joined  to  the  duties  of  Religion,  form  the  true  four- 
ces  of  genuine  Liberty  and  rational  Government. 

1  hefe  and  rnahy  other  wholefome  Laws,  were  the  fpon- 
taneous  efFeCl  of  free  and  deliberate  difcuflion  in  Parliament; 
and  It  is  riot  Unlikely  that  other  improvements  may  ftiU  be 
made  in  the  fame  manner. .  But  meetings  of  the  people 
called  to  overawe  the  Legiflature,  and  headed  by  men  wY\o, 
fuppofing  their  intentions  to  be  good,  cannot  have  the  ne- 
ceifary  evidence  before  them,  mull  always  tend  lo  obftriidt 
and  defeat,  never  to  forward,  any  wife  meafure.,  Thefe 
men  ought  to  be  taught,  that  their  meetings  are  diredly  in 
the  face  of  Law,  as  well  as  good  Government ;  and  if  .it 
)be  true,  that,  like  Catiline's  Confpirators,  fome  of  them 
have  bound  ihcmfclves  by  folemn  oath?,  the  Ihocking  irn- 
propriety  of  this  mull  fill  the  mind  of  every  fober  and  think- 
ing rhan  with  indignation.  «  ,; 

As  to  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs,  it  muft  be  confiftent  with 
the  recolleftion  of  all  of  us,  how  much  this  has,  of  late 
years,  overleapt  its  ancient  boundaries ;  and  f-irely  thofe 
who  have  been  fc' atidacious  in  their  attacks  againft  all  Or- 
der— all  Law — all  Government — every  thing  decent,  peace- 
able, and  becoming — and  have  not  even  fpared  religion  it- 
felf,  muft  acknowledge,  that  hitherto  the  liberty  offpcaking 
and  writing,  even  to  excefs,  has  received  little  checks  from 
Courts  of  Law. 

I  have 
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1  have  only  to  addi  upon  the  fubjedt  of  Elcftipns  (ano- 
ther ample  topic  of  popular  difconrfe),  that  if  the  rights  of 
voting  in  Counties  are  to  be  altered  or  explained,  and  the 
ancient  Conftitution  of  our  Boroughs  to  undergo  what  is 
called  a  Reform,  and  if  the  prefent  time  be  proper  for  fucii 
difquifitions,  this  Court  will  earneftly  pray  that  the  follow- 
ing important  objefls  may  be  kept  in  view:  ift.  That  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Common  Law,  and  permanent 
juflice  between  man  and  man,  may  be  as  little  exchanged 
as  pofTible  for  the  untried  theories  of  political  expediency: 
2d,  That  the  multiplication  of  law-fuits  may  be  avoided, 
or  at  le?.(i  that  fome  other  Court  than  this  may  bs  found 
for  the  decifion  of  them  :  And,  3d,  That  the  morals  of  the 
lower  claifes  of  men  in  the  Country  may  be  kept  as  free 
from  the  hazard  of  corruption  as  circumftances  will  admit. 

Let  us,  my  Lord,  be  thankful  for  the  bleflings  wc  enjoy. 
Let  us  be  careful  riot  rafhly  to  fluke  the  ancient  fabric  of 
our  Conititution ;  for  it  may  be  very  dithcult  to  rear  a  bet- 
ter one.  Let  us  examine  well  every  fpcculative  plan  of 
Reform y  a  word  whicli  has  of  late  been  much  abu fed  \  and 
let  us  remember,  that  we  owe  it  to  the  incmory  of  our  fore- 
fathers, fome  of  whom  bled  in  the  caufe  of  Liberty — and 
to  the  regard  which  every  man  ought  to  have  for  his  cha- 
racter, the  welfare  of  his  family,  and  the  good  of  his  Coun- 
try, to  hand  down,  w-hole  and  entire,  to  our  pofterity,  thofe 
invaluable  Rights,  which  wc  poffcfs,  and  which  they  ought 
to  inherit,  as  the  natural  rcfuk  of  a  free  and  happy  Con- 
ilitution. 
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THE  FATAL  EFFECTS  OF  REPUBLICAN  PRINCIPLES, 
EXEMPLIFIED  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  CHARLES  L  TO  THE 
RESTORATION  OF  CHARLES  11. 

THE  Prefbyterians  and  pretended  Patriots,  who  had  been  the 
great  promoters  oi  the  meafurcs  piirfued  agaiiill  Charles  I. 
and  had  reduced  tliat  unhappy  monarch  to  the  mercy  of  the  par- 
liament, were  unwilling  to  carry  their  enmity  further  ;  but  the 
fcenc  of  confnfion,  which  they  had  opened,  could  not  be  ciofed 
at  their  plcafure.  The  Republicans  and  SiftSlarics  aimed  at  fome- 
thingmore.    Through  their  means  the  Prefbyterians  and  patriots 
were  violently^ATf/wrtVij'by  a  military  forcefroui  entering  the  Houfe 
of  Commons.  In  confequence  of  this,  a  vote  was  carried  againft 
the  King,  then  a  prifoner,  which  led,   foon  after,  to  his  exe- 
cution.    The  Parliament  (ridiculoufly  called  the  Rump  Par- 
liament) after  his  death,  took  the  Government  into  their  own 
hands,  and  carried  it  on,  in  the  form  of  a  republic.     This 
form  did  not  la(t  long;    the  intrigues  of  Cromwel,  and  the 
difpofition  of  the  natioo  towards  a  monarchical  government, 
concurred  in  favouring  the  ambition  of  that  fingulnr  man;  and 
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he  foon  affumcd  the  fuprcme  authority,  under  the  title  of  Pro- 
feftor.  When  he  died,  the  authority  devolved  to  his  fon  ;  but 
he  had  little  talent  or  inclination  for  fuch  a  (tation  \  and  it  foon 
pafled  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans.  However, 
fhefe  flu^uations  in  the  fovereign  power  wore  out  the  patience 
of  the  people;  they  faw  there  was  no  hope  of  quiet  till  the  an- 
tient  conftitution  was  reftored;  and  in  a  very  Jliort  time  the 
nation,  with  one  voice,  recalled  the  fan  of  their  murdered  fove- 
reign, and  reftored  him  to  the  throne  of  his  anceftois. 

The  progrefs  of  thefe  events  affords  an  admirable  leUon  to 
the  prefent  generation.  It  will  ihew  that  the  notions  of  re- 
form and  revolutions  now  current,  are  not  wholly  new  ;  that 
they  have  been  tried  in  this  kingdom  already  ;  that  they  pro- 
duced mfinite  mifchief  in  the  experiment ;  and  that  they  ended, 
in  the  return  of  the  nation  to  the  old  approved  conftitution 
of  the  country,  in  which  alone,  it  could  find  a  refting  place, 
after  the  horrors  of  infurre6lions,  confpiracies,  and  rebellion. 
For  this  purpofe  I  fliall  fele£l  fome  palTages  from  that  dif- 
cerning  hiftorian  and  philofopher,  Mr.  Hume;  and  I  (hall  be- 
gin with  the  appointment  of  Oliver  Cromwel  to  tlie  lieu- 
tenancy of  Ireland,  in  March,  1649. 

The  new  Lieutenant  immediately  applied  himfelf  with 
his  wonted  vigilance  to  make  preparations  for  his  expedition. 
Many  diforders  in  England  it  behoved  him  previoufly  to  com- 
pofe.  All  places  were  full  of  danger  and  inquietude.  Tho* 
frien,  aftoniflied  with  the  fuccefles  of  the  army,  remained  in 
feeming  tranquillity,  fymptoms  of  the  higheft  difcontent  every 
where  appeared.  The  Englifh,  long  accuftomed  to  a  mild  go- 
vcinnunt,  and  unacquainted  with  diflimulation,  could  not 
conform  their  fpeech  and  countenance  to  the  prefent  neccflity, 
or  pretend  attachment  to  a  form  of  government,  which  they 
generally  regarded  with  fuch  violent  abhorrence..  It  was  rc- 
quifiteto  change  the  magiftracy  of  London,  and  to  degrade  as 
well  as  punifh,  the  mayor  and  fome  of  .the  aldermen,  before 
the  proclamation  for  the  abolition  of  Monarchy  cotild  be  pub- 
Iifhed  m  the  city.  An  engagement  being  framed  to  fupport  the 
Commonwealth  without  King  or  Houfc  of  Peers,  the  army 
were  with  fome  difficulty  brought  to  fubfcribe  it ;  but  though 
it  was  impofed  upon  the  relt  of  the  nation  under  fevcre  penal- 
ties, no  lefs  than  the  putting  all  refufers  out  of  the  protedion 
of  law ;  fuch  obftinate  relu^ance  l?vas  obferved  in  the  people, 
that  even  the  imperious  parliament  were  obliged  to  defilt  froiri 
it.  The  fpirit  of  fanaticifm,  by  whi^h  that  aifembly  had  a^ 
firil  been  ftrongly  fupported,  was  now'  turned,  in  a  great  niqa- 
fure  againll  them.     The  pulpits  being  chiefly  filled  with  pref- 
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byterlans,  or  difgulfed  royalifts,  and   having  been  long  the 
fcene  of  news  and  politics,  could  by  no  penalties  be  retrained 
from  declarations  unfavourable  to  the  eftablifhed  government. 
Numberlefs  were  the  extravagances  which  broke  out  among 
the  people.     Everard,  a  difbanded  foldier,  having  preached 
that  the  time  was  now  come  when  the  community  of  goods 
Would  be  renewed  among  chrirtians,   led  out  his  followers  to 
take  poiredion  of  the  land  ;  and  being  carried  before  the  gene- 
ral, he  refufed  to  falute  him  ;  becaufe  he  was  but  his  fellow 
creature.      What  fcemed  more  dangerous  ;    the  army  itfelf 
was  infeiSled  with  the  like  humours.     Though  the  levellers  had 
for  fomc  time  been  opprefled  by  the  audacious  fpirit  of  Crom- 
wel,  they  Itill  continued  to  propagate  their  doflrines  among  the 
private  men  and  inferior  officers,  who  pretended  a  right  to  be 
confiilted,  as  before,  in  the  adminirtration  of  the  common- 
wealth.    They  now  pradlifed  againft  their  officers  the  fame 
lellbn,  which  they  had  been  taught   againft  the  parliament. 
They  framed  a  remonftrance,  and  fent  five  agitators  to  pre- 
fent  it  to  the  general  and  council  of  war :     Thefe  were  ca- 
iTiiered  with   ignominy  by  fentence  of  a  court  martial.     Ona 
Lockier,  having  carried  his  fedition  farther,  was  fentenced  to 
death  ;  but  this  punifhment  wasfo  far  from  quelling  the  muti- 
nous fpirit,  that  above  a  thoufand  of  his  companions  ihewed 
their  adherence  to  him,  by  attending  his  funeral,  and  wear- 
ing in  their  hats  black  and  fea-gfeen  ribbons  by  way  of  favours. 
About  fom  thoufand  alfembled  at  Burford  under  the  command 
of  Thomfon,  a   man   formerly  condemned  for  fedition  by  a 
court-martial,  but  pardoned  by  the  general.  Colonel  Reynolds^ 
and  afterwards  Fairfax  and  Cromwel,  fell  upon  them  while 
unprepared  for  defence,  and  feduced  by  the  appearance  of  a 
treaty.     Four  hundred  were  taken  prisoners  :  Some  of  them 
capitally  punifhed:  The  reft  pardoned:  And  this  tumultuous 
fpirit,  though  it  ftill  lurked  in  the  army,  and  broke  out  from 
time  to  time,  feemed  for  the  prefcnt  to  be  fuppreifed. 

Petitions  framed  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  oppofition  were  pre- 
fentcd  to  the  parliament  by  lieutenant-colonel  Lilburn,  the 
perfon  who,  for  difperfing  feditious  pamphlets,  had  formerly 
been  treated  with  fuch  fevcrity  by  the  Star  Chamber.  His 
liberty  was  at  this  time  as  ill  relifhcd  by  the  parliament,  and 
he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  as  a  promoter  of  fedition  and  dif- 
ordcr  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  v.omen  applied  by  petition 
for  his  releafe;  but  were  now  defired  to  mind  their  houfehold 
affairs,  and  leave  the  government  of  the  llate  to  the  men. 
From  all  quarters,  the  parliament  were  harralled  with  petitions 
of  a  very  free  nature,  which  flrongly  fpoke  the  ftnfe  of  the  na- 
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tifm,  antl  proved  how  ardently  all  men  longed  for  the  reftoratldn 
of  their  laws  and  liberties.  Kven  in  a  teaft,  which  the  city 
gave  to  the  parliament  and  council  of  (late,  it  was  efteemeti  a 
requifite  precaution,  if  we  may  credit  Walker  and  Dugdale, 
to  fwear  all  the  cooks,  that  they  would  fcrve  nothing  but  whole- 
fome  food  to  them. 

The  parliament  judged  it  neccffary  to  enlarge  the  laws  of 
high-treafon  beyond  thofe  narrow  bounds,  within  which  they 
had  been  confined  during  the  monarchy.  They  even  compre- 
hended verbal  offences,  nay  intentions,  tho'  they  had  never 
appeared  in  any  overt-adl  againlt  the  (late.  To  affirm  the  pre- 
fent  government  to  be  an  ufurpation,  to  aflert  that  the  parlia- 
ment or  council  of  Hate  were  tyrannical  or  illegal,  to  endea- 
vour the  fubverting  their  authority  or  Itirring  up  fedition  againlk 
them  ;  thefe  offences  were  declared  to  be  high-treafon.  The 
power  of  imprifonment,  of  which  the  petition  of  right  had  be- 
reaved the  King,  it  was  now  found  requifite  to  reltore  to  the 
council  of  (late  i  and  all  the  jails  of  England  were  filled  with 
men  whom  the  jealoufies  and  fears  of  the  ruling  party  had  re- 
prcfented  as  dangerous.  The  taxes  continued  by  the  new  go- 
vernment, and  which,  being  unufual,  were  efteemed  heavy, 
encfeafed  the  general  ill  will  under  which  it  laboured.  Befides 
the  cnllonis  and  excife,  ninety  thoufand  pounds  a  month  were 
levied  on  land  for  the  fubfillence  of  the  army.  The  fequedra- 
tions  and  compofitions  of  the  royalills,  the  fale  of  the  crown 
lands,  and  of  the  dean  and  chapter  lands,  tho*  they  yielded  im- 
mcnfe  fums,  were  not  fufficicnt  to  fupply  the  vaft  expences, 
and,  as  was  fufpe£\ed,  the  great  depredations,  of  the  parlia- 
ment and  ol  their  creatures. 


In  April,  1633,  Cromwel  encouraged  the  army  in  their 
oppofition  to  the  parliament,  and  a  council  of  officers  voted 
a  remonrtrance,  in  which  they  require  the  parliament  to  dii- 
folve  themfelves;  but  Cromwel  and  the  army  not  liking  dc- 
lly,  proceeded  to  do  this  themfelves;  which  is  thus  related  by 
Mr.  Hume. 


The  parliament  took  this  reraonflrance  in  ver^  ill  part,  and 
made  a  fharp  reply  to  the  council  of  officers.  The  officers 
infilled  on  their  advice  ;  and  by  mnttial  altercation  and  oppo- 
fition, the  breach  became  "ftill  wider  between  the  army  and  the 
Commonwealth.  Cromwel  finding  matters  right  for  his  pur - 
pofe,  called  a  council  of  officers,  in  order  to  come  to  a  deter- 
mination with  regard  to  the  public  fettlernent.  As  he  had 
here  many  friends,  fo  had  he  alfo  fome  opponents.  Harrifo/* 
having  allured  the  council,  that  the  General  fought  only  to  pave 
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the  way  for  the  government  of  Jefus  and  his  faints,  Major 
Streater,  brilkiy  replied,  that  Jefus  ought  then  to  come  quickly  : 
f')r  it  he  delayed  it  till  after  Chriftmas,  he  would  come  too 
late  ;  he  would  find  his  place  occupied.     While  the  officers 
vverc  in  debate,  Colonel  Ingoldfby  informs  Cromwel,  that  the 
parliament  were  litting,  and   had  come  to  a  refolution  not  to 
diifolve  themfelves,  but  to  fill  up  the  houfe  by  new  eledlions  ; 
and  were  at  that  very  time  engaged  in  deliberations  with  regard 
to  this  expethent.      Cromwel  in  a  rage  immediately  haftens 
to  the  houfe,  and  carries  a  body  of  300  (bldiers  along  witli 
him.     Some  of  them  he  placed  at  the  door,  fome  in  the  lobby, 
fome  on  the  itairs.     He  firll  addrelfed  himfelf  to  his  friend  St. 
John,  and  told  him,  that  he  had  come  with  a  purpofe  of  doing 
what  grieved  him  to  the  very  foul,  and  what  he  had  earneftly 
with  tears  prayed  the  Lord  not  to  impofe  upon  him  :  But  there 
was  a  neceflity  in  order  to  the  glory  of  God  and  good  of  the 
nation.     He  fat  down  for  fome  time,  and  heard  the  debates. 
He  beckoned  Harrlfun,  and  told  him,  that  he  now  judged  the 
parliament  ripe  for  a  diflblution.     «•  Sir,"  faid  Harrifon,  ••  the 
*'  work  is  very  great  and  dangerous:   I  defire  you  ferioufly  to 
•'  confider,  before  you  engage  in  it."    You  fay  well,"  replied 
the  General ;  and  thereupon  fat  ftill  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
When  thequeftion  was  ready  to  be  put,  he  faid  again  to  Har- 
rifon, "  This   is  the  time:   I  muit  do   it."     And   fuddenly 
liarting  up,  he  loaded  the  parliament  with  the  vileft  reproaches, 
for  their  tyranny,  ambition,  oppreflion,  and  robbery  of  the 
public.     Then  (tamping  with  his  foot,  which  was  the  fignal 
for  the  foldiers  to  enter,  '*  For  (hame,"  faid  he  to  the  parlia- 
ment, *'  get  you  gone  :  Give  place  to  honeflermen;  to  thofe 
"  who  will    more   faithfully  difcharge  their  truft.     You  are 
**  no  longer  a  parliament :  I  tell  yon,  you  are  no  k)ngcr  a 
"  parliament.     The  Lord  has  done  with  you :  He  has  ohofen 
**  other  inftruments   for  carrying  on  his  work."     Sir  Harry 
Vane  exclaiming  againft  this  procedure,  he  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  O!  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Sir  Harry  Vanel    The  Lord 
'•  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane  !"     Taking  hold  of  Mar- 
tin by  the  cloke,  "  Thou  art  a  whore  mafter,"  faid  he.     To 
another,  "  Thou  art  an  adulterer.     To  a  third,  Thou  art  a- 
**  drunkard  and  a  glutton  :   '*  And  thou  an  extortioner,"  to  a 
fourth.     He  commanded  a  f)ldier  to  feize  the  mace.  "What 
**  Ihall  we  do  to  this  bauble  ?   Here  take  it  away.    It  is  you," 
faid  he,  addrefling  hirnfelf  to  the  houfe,  "  that  have  forced 
'♦  me  upon  this.    I  have  fought  the  Lord,  night  and  day,  that 
"  he  would  rather  (lay  me  than  put   me  upon  this   work." 
Having  commanded  the  foldiers  to  clear  the  hall,  he  himfelf 
went  out  the   laft,  and   ordering  the  doors  to  be  locked,  de- 
parted to  his  lodgings  in  Whitehall. 
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In  this  furious  manner,  which  fo  well  denotes  his  genuine 
character,  did  Cromwel,  without  the  lead  oppofition,  or  evea 
murmur,  annihilate  that  iamous  afiembly,  which  had  filled  all 
Europe  with  the  renown  of  its  aflions,  and  with  aftonilhment 
at  its  crimes,  and  whofe  commencement  was  not  more  ardently 
defired  by  the  people  than  was  its  final  diflblution.  All  parties 
now  reaped  fucceifively  the  difmal  pleafure  of  feeing  the  inju- 
ries, which  they  had  fuffered,  revenged  on  their  enemies ;  and  that 
too  by  the  fame  arts  which  had  been  praclifed  againft  them. 
The  King  had  ftretched  his  prerogative  beyond  its  juft  bounds  ; 
and  aided  by  the  church,  had  well  nigh  put  an  end  to  all  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  the  nation.  The  prefbyterians 
checked  the  progrefs  of  the  court  and  clergy,  and  excited  by 
cant  and  hypocrify,  the  populace  firfl  to  tumults,  then  to  war, 
againfl  the  King,  the  peers,  and  all  the  royalifts.  No  fooner 
had  they  reached  the  pinnacle  of  grandeur,  than  the  indepen- 
dants,  under  the  appearance  of  (till  greater  fan6lity,  inftigated 
the  army  againft  them,  and  reduced  them  to  fubjedlion.  The 
independants,  amidft  their  empty  dreams  of  liberty,  or  rather  of 
dominion,  were  opprefled  by  the  rebellion  of  their  own  fer-^ 
vants,  and  found  themfelves  at  once  expofed  to  the  infults  of 
power  and  hatred  of  the  people.  By  recent,  as  well  as  antient 
example,  it  was  become  evident,  that  illegal  violence,  with 
■whatever  pretences  it  may  be  covered,  and  whatever  obje6l  it 
may  purfue,  mull  inevitably  end  at  laft  in  the  arbitrary  and  def- 
potic  government  of  a  fingle  perfon. 

Thus  the  Republicans,  who  had  violently  driven  away  the 
Prefbyterians,  were  themfelves  as  violently  difpoflcired  by  their 
own  army.  After  the  parliament  was  dilfolved,  the  fovereign 
power  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cromwel.  But  he  was  obliged 
to  comply  with  the  ruling  inclination  for  republicanifm;  and 
to  fatisfy  the  nation,  he  fet  up  a  parliament  of  his  own,  con- 
fifting  of  his  own  creatures,  who  he  intended,  fhould  bear  the 
femblance  of  an  independent  legiflature,  while  they  were  go- 
verned wholly  by  him.  This  curious  paflage  is  thus  related 
by  Mr.  Hume. 

The  deifts  were  perfeiflly  hated  by  Cromwel,  becaufe  ha 
had  no  hold  of  cnthufiafm,  by  which  he  could  govern  or 
over-reach  them  ;  he  therefore  treated  them  with  great  rigor 
and  difdain,  and  ufually  denominated  them  the  heathens.  As 
the  millenarians  had  a  great  intereft  in  the  army,  it  was  I'auch 
more  important  for  him  to  gain  their  confidence  ;  and  theip 
fize  of  underftanding  afforded  him  great  facility  irv  deceiving 
them.     Of  late  years,  it  had  been  lo  ufual  a  topic  of  conver- 
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fation  to  (Itfcoiirfe  of  parliaments,  and  councils,  and  fenafes, 
and  the  foldiers  themfelves  had  been  Co  much  accuflotned  to 
enter  into  that  fpirit,  that  Cromwel  thought  it  requifite  to  ef- 
tablilh  fumcthing  which  might  bear  the  face  of  a  common- 
wealth. He  fuppofed,  that  God,  in  his  providence,  had 
thrown  the  whole  right,  as  well  as  power,  of  government  in- 
to his  hands  ;  and  without  any  more  ceremony,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  council  of  officers,  he  fent  fummons  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  perfons  of  different  towns  and  counties  of 
England,  to  Hve  of  Scotland,  to  fix  of  Ireland.  He  pre- 
tended by  his  fole  act  and  deed,  to  devolve  upon  thefe  perfons 
the  whole  authority  of  the  (late.  This  legiflat ive  power  they 
were  to  exercife  during  fifteen  months  ;  and  they  were  after- 
wards to  choofc  the  fame  number  of  perfons,  who  might  fuc- 
ceed  them  in  that  high  and  important  office. 

There  were  great  numbers  at  that  time,  always  difpofed  to 
adhere  to  the  power  which  was  uppermoft,  and  to  fupport 
the  ellablifhed  government.  This  maxim  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  people  of  that  age;  but  what  may  be  efteemcd  peculiar  to 
them,  is,  that  there  prevailed  an  hypocritical  phrafe  for  expref- 
fing  fo  prudential  a  conducl :  It  was  called  a  waiting  upon 
providence.  When  providence,  therefore,  was  fo  kind  as  to 
bellow  on  thefe  men,  now  adembled  together,  the  fupreme 
authority,  they  mud  have  been  very  ungrateful,  if,  in  their 
turn,  they  had  been  wanting  in  complaifance  towards  it 
They  immediately  voted  themfelves  a  parliament ;  and  having 
their  own  con  fent,  as  well  as  that  of  Olivet  Cron^wel,  for 
their  legiflative  authority,  they  now  proceeded  very  gravely  to 
the  exercife  of  it. 

In  this  notable  aflembly  were  fome  perfons  of  the  rank  of 
gentlemen ;  but  the  far  greated  part  were  low  mechanics  ; 
fifth  monarchy  men,  anabaptids,  antinomians,  independants ; 
the  very  dregs  of  the  fanatics.  They  began  with  feeking  God  ^ 
by  prayer:  This  office  was  performed  by  eight  or  ten  gifted** 
men  of  the  a/Tembly  ;  and  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  confeilion  of  all,  they  had  never  before,  in  any  of 
their  devout  exercifes,  enjoyed  fo  much  of  the  holy  fpirit  as 
was  then  communicated  to  them.  Their  hearts  were,  no 
doubt,  dilated,  when  they  confidered  the  high  dignity,  to  which 
they  fuppofed  themfelves  exalted.  They  had  been  told  by 
Cromwel  in  his  firft  difcourfe,  that  he  never  looked  to  fee  fiich 
a  day,  when  Chrid  fhould  be  fo  owned.  They  thought  it, 
therefore,  their  duty  to  proceed  to  a  thorough  reformation,  and 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  reign  of  the  Redeemer,  and  for  that 
great  work,  which  it  was  expeded  the  Lord  was  to  bring 
forth  among  them.  AU  fanatics,  being  confecratcd  by  their 
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own  fond  imaginations,  naturally  bear  an  antipathy  to  the  ec,. 
clefiaftics,  who  claim  a  peculiar  fandity,  derived  merely  from 
their  office  and  prieftly  charafter.  This  parliament  took  into 
confideration  the  abolition  of  the  clerical  fundion,  as  favour- 
ing of  popery  ;  and  the  taking  away  of  tythes,  which  they 
called  a  reli6l  of  Judaifm.  Learning  alfo  and  the  univerfities 
were  deemed  heathenifh  and  unneceifary  :  The  common  law 
was  denominated  a  badge  of  theconqueft  and  of  Norman  (la- 
very  ;  and  they  threatened  the  lawyers  with  a  total  abrogation 
of  their  profeffioh.  Some  fteps  were  even  taken  towards  an 
abolition  of  the  chancery,  the  higheft  court  of  judicature  in 
the  kingdom  ;  and  the  Mofaical  law  was  intended  to  be  efta-r 
blifhed  as  the  fole  fyltem  of  Englifh  jurifprudence. 

Of  all  the  extraordinary  fchemes,  adopted  by  thcfe  legifla- 
tors,  they  had  not  leifure  to  finifli  any,  except  that  which  ef- 
tablifhcd  the  legal  folemnization  of  marriage  by  the  civil  ma^ 
giftrate  alone,  without  the  interpolition  of  the  clergy.  They 
iound  themfelves  expofed  to  the  derifion  of  the  public.  Among 
the  fanatics  of  the  houfe,  there  was  an  a6live  member,  much 
noted  for  his  long  prayers,  fermon?,  and  harangues.  He  was 
a  leather-feller  in  London;  His  name  Praife  God Barebone, 
This  ridiculous  name,  which  feems  to  have  been  chofen  by 
fome  poet  or  allegorift  to  fuit  fo  ridiculous  a  perfonage,  ftruck 
the  fancy  of  the  people  ;  and  they  commonly  affixed  to  this 
affembly  the  denomination  of  Barebone's  parliament  *, 

•  It  was  ufual  for  the  pretended  faints  at  that  tirric  to  change  their  names 
fiom  Henry,  Edward,  Anthony,  William,  which  they  regarded  as  heathenifh, 
into  others  more  fanclified  and  godly ;  Even  the  New  Teftament  names, 
James,  Andiew,  John,  Peter,  were  not  held  in  fuch  regard  as  thofe  which 
were  borrowed  from  the  Old  Teftament,  Hezekiah,  Habbakuk,  Jofhua, 
Zerobabel.  Sometimes  a  whole  godly  fenttnce  was  adopted  as  a  name. 
Here  are  the  names  of  a  jury  faid  to  be  cnclofpd  in  the  county  of  Suflwc 
about  that  time. 

Accepted,  Tievor  of  Norfliani,  Return,  Spelman  of  Watling. 

Redeemed,  Compton  cf  Battle,  Ee  Faithful,  Joiner  of  Britling. 

Faint  not,  l-lewit  of  Heathfield,  FJy  Debate,  Roberts  of  the  fame. 

Make  Peace,  Heatop  of  Hare,  Fight  the  good  Fight  of  Faith,  White 

God  Reward,  Sm.art  of  Eivehurfl.  of  Emer. 

Standfaft  on  High,  Stringer  of  Crovt^    More  Fruit,  Fowler  of  Eaft  Hadley, 

hurfl.  Hope  for,  Bending  of  the  fame, 

^arth,  Adams  of  Warbleton.  Graceful,  Harding  of  Lewes. 

Called,  Lower  of  the  fame.  Weep  not,  Billing  of  the  fame. 

Kill  Sin,  Pimple  of  Witham.  Meek,  Erewer  of  Okeham. 

See  Brome's  Travels  inro  England,  p.  279.  «'  Cromwel,"  fays  Cleveland, 
«  hath  beat  up  his  drums  clean  through  the  Old  Teftament.  You  may  learn 
♦'  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour  by  the  name?  of  his  regiment.  The  mufter- 
»'  mafter  has  no  other  lift,  than  the  fir/t  chapter  of  St.  Matthew."  The 
brother  of  this  Praife-god  Barebone  had  )or  name.  If  Chrifl  had  not  died  for 
you,  you  had  been  damned  Barebone.  But  ttie  people  tired  of  this  long 
pame,  retained  only  the  laft  word,  and  s.-ive  him  comnjonly  the  appellation 
of  Damn'd  Barebcnc 
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Tins  miferable  expedient  of  a  parliament  fatisfying  Crontj* 
vcl,  as  little  as  it  did  the  nation;  and  being  convinced  that 
the  prejudice  of  the  Englifh  people  was  in  favour  of  monarchy, 
i>e  refolved  to  gratify  them  as  well  as  he  could  confidently  with 
his  own  views,  and  he  accordingly  procured  himfelf  to  be 
made  Protedor,  in  December,  1653,  which  tranfition  is  thu$ 
related  by  Mr.  Hume. 

Cromwel  began  to  be  alhamed  of  his  legiflature.  If  he 
ever  had  any  other  defign  in  fummoning  fo  prepofterous  aij 
alTembly  beyond  amufing  the  populace  and  the  army,  he  had 
intended  to  alarm  the  clergy  and  lawyers ;  and  he  had  fo  far 
fucceeded  as  to  make  them  delireany  other  government,  which 
might  fecure  their  profellions,  now  brought  in  danger  by  thefe 
dcfperate  fanatics.  Cromwel  himfelf  was  dilfatisfied,  that 
the  parliament,  though  they  had  received  all  their  authority 
from  him,  began  to  pretend  power  from  the  Lord,  and  to  in- 
fill already  on  their  divine  commiflion.  He  had  been  careful 
to  fummonin  his  writs  fcveral  perfons  entirely  devoted  to  hira. 
By  concert,  thefe  met  early  ;  and  it  was  mentioned  by  fomc 
among  them,  that  the  fitting  of  this  parliament  any  longer 
would  be  of  no  fervice  to  the  nation.  They  haltened  there- 
fore, to  Cromwel,  along  with  Roufe,  their  fpeaker ;  and  by 
a  formal  deed  or  allagnment,  refigned  back  into  his  hands  that 
fupreme  authority,  which  they  had  fo  lately  received  from  him. 
General  Harrifon  and  about  twenty  more  remained  in  the 
houfe ;  and  that  they  might  prevent  the  reign  of  the  faints 
from  coming  to  an  untimely  end,  they  placed  one  Moyer  in 
the  chair,  and  began  to  draw  up  proteits.  They  were  foon 
iiitcrrupted  by  colonel  White,  with  a  party  of  foldiers.  He 
atlced  them  what  they  did  there?  "  We  are  fceking  the  Lord," 
faid  they..  Then  you  may  go  elfewhere,"  replied  he :  •♦  For 
"  to  mv  certain  knowledge  he  has  not  been  here  thefe  many 
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years. 


The  military  being  now,  in  appearance,  as  well  as  in  real- 
ity, the  fole  power  which  prevailed  in  the  nation,  Cromwel 
thought  fit  to  indulge  a  new  fancy  :  For  he  feems  not  to  have 
had  any  deliberate  plan  in  all  thefe  alterations.  Lambert,  his 
creature,  who,  under  the  appearance  of  obfequioufnefs  to  him, 
indulged  an  unbounded  ambition,  propofed  in  a  council  of  offi- 
cers to  adopt  another  fchemc  of  government,  and  to  tcmj>er 
the  liberty  of  a  commonwealth  by  the  authority  of  a  finglc 
per  foil,  who  fliould  be  known  by  the  appellation  ol  pro- 
tedlor.  Without  delay,  he  prepared  what  was  called  the 
inilrument  of  governinent,  containing  the  plan  of  this  new 
legillature ;  and  as  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  ge- 
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nera?,  it  ^v:!s  immediately  voted  by  the  <^oiJindil  of  ofHcer*. 
Cromwd  wa-?  declared  protoftoT  ;  and  with  great  folcmnity 
irtilalled  in  that  high  office. 

So  little    were    thefe  men   endowed   with  the    fpirit  of 
legiflation,    that    they    coufcilcd    or     rather    boafted,    that 
they  had    employed   only  four   days    in    drawing  this  in- 
firument,    by    which   the    whole    government    of  the  three 
kingdoms  was  pretended   fc3  be  regulated   and  adjuiled  for 
all  fuCceeding  generations.     There  appears  no   difficulty   in 
believing  them ;  whert  it  is  confidercd  how  crude   and  undi- 
gefted  a  fyflem  of  civil  polity  fhcy  endeavoured  to  el^abliih. 
The  chief  articles  of  the   inf^rumcnt  are   thefe  :  A  council 
■was  appointed,  which  was  riot  to  exceed  twenty-one,  nor  be 
lefs  than  thirteen  perfons.     Thefe  were  to  enjoy  their  office 
during  life  or  good  behaviour ;  and  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy,  the 
remaining  members  named  three,  of  whom  the  protedlor  chofe 
one.     The  prote£lor  was  appointed  the  fupreme  magiitrate  of 
the  commonwealth  :  In  his  name  was  all  jiii^ice  to   be  admi- 
titflered;  from  him  were  all  magiflracy  and  honours  derived; 
he  had  the  power  of  pardoning  all  crimes.,  excepting   murder 
and  treafon ;  to  him   the  benefit   of  all  forfeitures  devolved. 
The  right  of  peace,  war,  and  alliance,  refted  in  him  ;  but  in 
thefe  pr>rtic«hrs  he  was  to  acl  entirely  by  the  advice  and  with 
the  confcnt  of  his  coiincil.     The  power  of  the  fword  was  velU 
ccf  m  the  protestor,  jointly  with  the  parliament,  while  it  was 
fitting,  or  with  the  council  of  ftate  in  the  intervals.     He  was 
obliged  to  fummon  a  parliament  every  three  years,  and  allow 
them  to  fit  five  month?,  without  adjournment,  prorogation, 
ordiffolurion.     The  bills  which  they  had  palfed,  were  to   be 
prcfented  to  the  prote6^or  for  hisconfent;  but  if  within  twen- 
ty days  it  was  not  obtained,  they  were  to  become  laws  by  the 
authority  alone  of  the  parliament.     A  (landing  army  for  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  was  eftablifhed,  of  20,000  foot  and  10,000 
Jiorfe ;  arnl  funds  were  affigned  for  their  fupport.     Thefe  were 
fiot  to  be  diminiflied  without  confent  of  the  prote<Slor  ;  and 
in  this  article  alone  heaffiimed  a  negative.     During  the  inter- 
vals of  parliament,  the  prote6lor  and  council  had  the  power 
of  enacting  laws,  which  were  to  be  valid  till  the  next  meeting 
of  parliament.    The  chancellor,  treafurer,  admiral,  chief  go- 
vernors of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  chief  juftices  of  both 
the  benches,  muft  be  chofen  with  the  approbation  of  parlia- 
ment;  and  in  the  intervals,  with  the  approbation  of  the  coun- 
cil, to  be  afterwards  ratified  by  parliament.     The  proteclor 
w»s  to  enjoy  his  office  during  life  ;  and  on  his  death,  the  place 
was  immediately  to  be  fupplied  by  the  council.     This  was  the 
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inftrument  of  government  enabled  by  the  council  of  oflicers, 
and  folemnly  fworn  to  by  Oliver  Cromwel.  The  council  of 
Hate,  named  by  the  inltrument,  were  fifteen  ;  men  entirely 
devoted  to  the  prote£lur,  and  by  reafon  of  the  oppofition 
among  themfeives  in  party  and  principles,  not  likely  ever  to 
combine  againit  liim. 

Cromwel  faid,  that  he  accepted  the  dignity  of  protector, 
merely  that  he  might  exert  the  duty  of  a  conitable,  and  pre- 
ferve  peace  in  the  nation.  Affairs  indeed  were  brought  to 
that  pafs,  by  the  furious  animolities  of  the  feveral  fadions, 
that  the  extcnfive  authority  and  even  arbitrary  power  of  fome 
firft  magiflrate  was  become  a  necefTary  evil  in  order  t()  keep 
the  people  from  relapfing  into  blood  and  confuiion.  The  in- 
dependants  were  too  fnull  a  party  ever  to  eftablilh  a  popular 
government,  or  entrull  the  nation,  where  they  had  fo  little  in- 
tereft,  with  the  free  choice  of  its  reprefentatives.  The  pref- 
byterians  had  adopted  the  violent  maxims  of  perfecution  ;  in- 
compatible at  all  times  with  the  peace  of  focicty,  much  more 
with  the  wild  zeal  of  thofe  numerous  fects,  which  prevailed 
among  the  people.  The  royalilts  were  fo  much  enraged  by 
the  injuries,  which  they  had  fuifered,  that  the  other  prevailing 
parties  would  never  fubmit  to  them,  who,  they  knew,  were 
enabled,  merely  by  the  execution  of  the  ancient  laws,  to  take 
fevere  vengeance  upon  them.  Had  Cromwel  been  guilty  of 
no  crime  but  this  temporary  ufurpation,  the  plea  of  necedity 
and  public  good,  which  he  alledged,  might  be  allowed,  in 
every  view,  a  reafonable  excufe  for  his  conduct. 

During  the  variety  of  ridiculous  and  diflrafled  fcenes,  which 
the  civil  government  prefented  in  England,  the  military  force 
•was  exerted  with  vigour,  conduft,  and  unanimity  ;  and  nevef 
did  the  kingdom  appear  more  formidable  to  all  foreign  na- 
tions. 


Cromwel  died  in  16^8.  The  feeble  and  (hort  govern- 
ment of  his  fon,  gave  encouragement,  and  an  afcendancy  to 
cabals  of  various  lorfs,  among  partifans  in  politics,  and  fcda- 
ries  in  religion.  Thole  who  were  nearefl:  to  the  fcene  of  ac- 
tion, took  advantage  of  this  criiis  to  revive  their  favourite  re- 
public; b\it  this  mifcrable  attempt  had  fo  often  Jailed,  that  it 
could  not  fupport  itfelf  between  the  contempt  and  violence  ta 
which  it  was  cxpofed.  The  rump  parliament  was  indeed  re- 
{lored,  but  in  a  few  months  was  again  expelled  by  an  armed 
force,  in  October,  1659,  Every  thing  now  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  army.  Fortunately  for  the  nation,  a  very  confiderable 
part  of  the  army  was  under  the  command  of  a  man,  who  was 
difpofed  towards  monafchy.    General  Monk  availed  himfeTf 
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of  his  fituation :  he  over-awed  the  male-coiitei>ts  who  were 
in  the  army;  and,  under  his  protedtion  a  new  parliament  was 
fummoned,  in  which  it  Was  truftcd  the  real  fenfe  of  the  na- 
tion might  be  expreiTed.     Mr.  Hume  thus  goes  on. 

The  elections  for  the  new  parliament  went  every  where  in 
favour  of  the  King's  party.     This  was  one  of  thofe  popular 
torrents,  where  the  molt  indifferent,  or  even  the  moft  avcrfe,  arc 
iranfported  with  the  general  padion,  and  zealoufly  adopt  the 
fentiments  of  the  fociety,  to  which  they  belong.     The  cnthu- 
fiafts  themfelves  fcemcd  to  be  difarmed  of  their  fury  ;  and  be^ 
tween  defpair  and  aftonifhment  gave  way  to  thole  meafures 
which,  they  found  it  would  be  impofhble  for  them,  by  their 
utmolt  efforts  to  withCtand.     The  prefbyterians,  the  royalifts, 
being  united,  formed  the  voice  of  the  nation,  which,  without 
noife,  but  with  infinite  ardour,  called  for  the  King's  reftora- 
tion.  The  kingdom  was  al moft  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  for- 
mer party  :  and  fome  zealous  leaders  among  them  began  to  re- 
new the  demand  of  thofe  conditions,  which  had  been  required 
of  the  late  King  in  the  treaty  of  Newport :  But  the  general 
opinion  feemed  to  condemn  all  thofe  rigorous  and  jealous  capi». 
tulations  with  their  fovereign.     HarraflTed  with  convulfions 
and  diforders,  men  ardently  longed  for  repofe,  and  were  terri- 
iied  with  the  mention  of  negotiations  or  delay,  which  might 
afibrd  opportunity  to  thp  feditious  army  ftill  to  breed  new  con- 
lufion.     The  paflion  too  for  liberty,  having  been  carried  to 
fuch  violent  extremes,  and  having  produced  Tuch  bloody  comr 
motions,  began  by  a  natural  movement  to  give  place  to  a  fpirit 
of  loyalty  and  obedience  ;  and  the  public  were  lefs  zealous  in  a 
caufe,  which  was  become  odious,  on  account  of  the  calami- 
lies  which  had  fo  long   attended   it.     After  the  conceihons 
made  by  the  late  King,  the  cpnftitutioii  feemed  to  be  fufliciently 
fecured;  and  the  additional  conditions  iiinited  on,  as  they  had 
been  frameil  during  the  greateft  ardour  of  the  conteft,  amounted 
yather   to  an    annihilation  than  a  limitation   of  monarchv, 
Above  all  the   Cjeneral  was  averfe  to  the  mention  of  conditi- 
ons; and  refolved,  that  the  crown,  which  he  intended  to  re- 
ftore,  (hould  be  conferred  on  the  King  entirely  free  and  unin- 
cumbered.    Without  farther  fcruple,  therefore,  or  jealoufy, 
'  tlie  people  gave  their  voice  in  eledlions  for  fuch  as  they  knew 
to  entertain  fentiments  favoiirable  to  monarchy  i  and  all  payed 
court  to  a  party,  which,  they  Ibrefaw,  was  foon  to  govern  the 
liation.     Though    the   parliament   had  voted,  that   no  one 
fiiould  be  elected,  who  had  himfelf,  or  whofe  father  had  borne 
arms  for  the  late  King  ',  very  little  regard  was  any  where  paid 
to  this  ordinance.     The  leaders  of  the  prefbyterians,  the  Earl 
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of  Manchefter,  Lord  Fairfax,  Lord  Roberts,  HoUis,  SlrAh- 
thony  Alhley  Cooper,  Annelley,  Lewis,  were  determined  to 
atdne  for  palt  tranfgreifions  by  their  prefent  zeal  for  the  royal 
interells  ;  and  from  former  merits,  fucceifes,  and  fufFerings, 
they  had  acquired  with  their  party  the  highed  credit  and  au- 
thority. 

Thus  ended  the  ftory  of  rcvokitions  and  republics  in  the  laft 
century.  l*hc  moral  of  this  is  the  beft  monitor  a  Briton  can 
liiten  to.  The  pen  of  hiltory,  the  memorials  of  our  ancedors 
afford  us  IclTons  of  experience  which  may  make  us  wife;  and 
thofe  who  rcid  them,  will  be  better  enabled  to  fee  through 
tl>e  deflgns  of  artful  men,  however  they  may  be  veiled  with  tks 
falfe  pretences  of  liberty,  philofophy,  and  univerfal  peace. 

The  fcenes  of  corruption  and  iniquity  that  were  praftifed 
dtiring  this  period  of  revolutions,  arc  pi6lured  in  a  very  lively 
manner  in  fFalkers  Hijiory  of  Independency ;  a  work  that  was 
p'.blilhed  in  parts,  at  feveral  different  times,  while  thofe 
tranfadions  were  really  paifing,  and  which  ought  to  be  read  - 
by  every  one  who  would  be  rightly  informed  of  the  dangers 
to  be  apprehended  from  republican ifm,  and  any  clianges  in 
the  legal  government  of  this  country. 

It  appears  from  this  writer,  that  the  parliament  felt  a  pri- 
vate intcrcit  indcitroying  the  king,  and  pcrfecutlng  his  follow- 
ers as  delinquents,  becaufe  they  thereby  kept  in  their  own 
hands  all  the  lucrative  offices  that  exifted  under  the  old  go- 
vernment, with  many  more  they  had  created ;  and  becaufe  they 
divided  amongil  them  the  cllates  of  the  peers  and  great  land- 
holders, as  well  as  thofe  of  the  bilhops  and  other  churchmen. 
The  nation  at  large  derived  no  benefit  from  the  change ;  they 
only  faw  great  oHicesand  great  property  transfcred  from  men  of 
worth  and  charader  to  men  without  either ;  from  the  right 
owners  to  publ-.c  phmderers.  In  the  mean  time,  the  people 
paid  the  fame  taxes,  and  others,  ot  a  new  fort,  more  heavy 
than  ever  were  known  in  this  country.  The  excij'e  was  firlt 
introduced  by  thefe  friends  to  liberty,  and  was  levied  on  bread 
and  flerti  meat,  as  well  as  beer  and  other  liquors.  So  much 
were  the  taxes  of  the  kingdom  increafed,  that  from  being  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640  only  900,000!, 
they  became  in  Cromwel's  time  Two  Millions.  So  miltaken 
are  thofe  who  fuppofe  that  a  republic  is  cheaper  than  a  mo- 
narchy !  The  republicans  indeed  took  a  ready  way,  at  once, 
to  make  their  government  much  more  expcnfive  thau  it  had 
ever  before  been  under  any  king  ;  for  they  allowed  themfelves 
44.  a  week  each,  which  for  516  members  made  i,ioo,oool. 
ptr.  annum. 

In 
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In  Walker's  Hi ftory  therels  a  curious  lift  of  the  members, 
with  the  offices,  and  large  bribes  that  had  been  beftowed  upon 
them.  It  would  be  too  long  to  infert  this  at  length.  But 
I  will  venture  to  give  a  few  extra6ls  as  fpecimens  : 


**  Thomas  Scot,  a  brewer's  clerk  formerly,  hath  the  Arch- 
•'  bifliop's  Houfeat  Lambeth. 

••  Edward  Harvy,  late  a  poorfilkman,  now  colonel,  and  hath 
♦*  got  the  Bifhop  of  London's  Houfe,  and  Manor  of  Fulham. 

**  John  Moore,  colonel  of  the  guards,  and  for  fome  time 
«*  had  the  benefit  of  palTes  out  of  London. 

**  Oliver  Cromwel,  Lieutenant  General,  hath  2i50ol.  per 
**  annum  given  him  out  of  the  Marquis  of  VVorcefter  s  eftate, 
**  for  which  4000I.  per  annum  is  let  out  at  the  rate  of  2,500!. 

**  Sir  William  Brereton,  Colonel  General  for  the  Chelhire 
•*  Forces,  has  Cafhiobery,  and  other  lands  of  the  Lord  Capel, 
•«  worth  2000I.  per  annum,  and  the  Archbiihop's  Houfe  and 
**  Lands  at  Croydon,  where  he  has  turned  the  chapel  into 
"  a  kitchen — /i  goodly  reformation. 

**  Benjamin  Valentine  had  given  him  5000I. 
•*  Francis  Rous,  Provoft  of  Eton,  in  Dr.  Steward's  place, 
**  worth  600I.  per  annum,  and  has  got  a  College  Leafe  worth 
**  600I.  per  annum." 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  inflances  of  pillage  and  peculation. 
This  writer  makes  the  following  general  reflexion,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  the  time,  ju(t  preceding  the  King's  death. 

It  is  thought  this  faflion,  their  under-agents  and  fa(?^ors, 
have  cod  this  Common-wealth  above  20  millions  never  laid 
forth  in  any  publick  fervice :  nay,  the  treafurers  and  publicans 
of  this  fadtion  have  clipped  and  vvalhcd  mofl  of  the  money  that 
comes  into  their  fingers  before  they  pay  it  forth,  knowing  that 
any  nrioney,  that  comes  out  of  their  fingers  will  be  accepted  : 
two  goldfmiths  are  thought  to  be  dealers  this  way,  yet  they  lay 
the  blame  on  the  Scottifh  army,  as  the  cuckow  lays  her  brood 
in  other  nefls. 

Having  thus  imped  their  wings  for  flight,  they  have  pro- 
vided themfclves  of  places  of  retreat  in  cafe  they  cannot  make 
good  their  ftanding  in  England  ;  Ireland  is  kept  unprovided 
for,  that  they  may  find  room  in  it  when  neceflity  drives  them 
thither.  If  their  hopes  fail  in  Ireland,  they  have  New-Eng- 
land, Bermudas,  Barbadas,  the  Carybi  Iflcs,  the  Ifle  of  Provi- 
dence, Eletitheria,  Lygonia,  and  other  places  to  retreat  to,  and 
ky  up  the  fpoils  of  England  in:  nay,  they  ufually  fend  chefts 
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and  velTels  with  money,  plate,  and  goods  beyond  fea,  with  paC. 
fes  fron:i  the  two  fpeaktrs,  to  let  them  pafs  without  fearching: 
the  navy  is  in  their  power  to  accommodate  their  flight,  and  by 
their  inilruments  called  fpirits,  they  have  taken  up  many  chil- 
dren and  fent  them  before  to  be  flaves  and  dnidges  to  the  godly 
in  their  fchifmatical  plantations  as  the  Turk  takes  up  tribute- 
children  from  the  chriilians  to  furnilh  his  nurfery  of  janifaries; 
and  fo  they  have  their  agents  that  buy  up  all  the  gold  they  can 
get;  Cromwel  not  long  fince,  offered  iio,oool.  in  (iher,  for 
ioo,ool.  in  gold  ;  befides,  he  is  well  furnillied  with  the  King's 
jewels  taken  in  his  cabinet  at  Nazeby  ;  many  of  them  known 
jewels,  as  the  Harry,  and  the  Elizabeth. 

After  giving  a  lift  cf  the  members,  with  the  places  they  held, 
ai^l  the  bribes  they  had  had,  he  concludes  in  this  way 

By  the  ordinance  for  fequeflring  delinquents  [i  April  1643.  J 
it  was  declared,  that  their  eltates  ihould  go  for  maintenance  of 
the  publick  affairs,  and  fevcral  ordinances  defigned  bifliop's 
lands  for  pay  of  2oo,oool.  publick  debt :  yet  by  this,  and  the 
following  lill,  *  thou  flialt  lee  how  both  delinquents  ef!ates 
and  bifhop's  lands,  are  by  members  of  parliament  Iharedamcngft 
themfelvcs,  whillt  the  20o,oool.  is  unpaid,  the  publick  affairs 
fupported  bv  unfupportable  taxes,  and  that  Dutch  devil  ex*- 
clpf  that  inienfibly  devours  the  poor,  and  will  impoverifli  the 
rich. 

Thefe  are  they  that  with  Hananiah,  break  the  wooden  yoke 
from  our  necks,  (28  Jeremiah)  and  put  on  one  of  iron  ;  free 
us  from  a  little  (hip-money  paid  thrice  in  an  age,  and  impofe 
as.  much  at  once  for  a  monthly  tax  ;  quit  us  of  the  monopo- 
lies of  tobacco,  and  fet  up  excife  on  bread  and  beer.  The 
firlt  eafeth  the  wanton  rich  man,  and  the  latter  grindeth  the 
needy  and  poor.  Yet  thefe  are  thy  gods,  O  London !  thefe 
are  the  idol  calves  the  people  have  fet  up  and  do  worfhip :  thefe 
be  the  Molec  to  whom  ye  facrifice  fons  and  fervants  by  troops, 
regiments,  and  armies,  to  maintain  their  fovereignty,  rebellipn, 
and  profit. 

And  that  thefe  and  other  their  aflions  may  never  be  queftion- 
ed,  they,  his  Majelfy's  loyal  and  obedient  fubjedls,  will  always 
imprifon  their  King,  continue  their  army,  perpetuate  their 
parliament,  and  intail  their  memberOiips  (as  the  priclthood 
on  Levi)  upon  confiding  families,  to  furnifh  them  with  votes. 
And  that  our  ecclefialficks  may  comply  with  our  temporal 
governors,  the  houfe  abolilh  (as  fuperditious  becaufe  legal)  the 

*  He  had  given  one  lift,  and  he  adds  another. 
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Convocation  of  learned  divines,  (regularly  fummoned  by  th« 
King's  writ,  and  duly  eleded  by  the  clergy)  and  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  nominates  an  afTembly  of  gifted  divines  (indeed 
wicked  Simons)  that  flander  tlie  godly  Onias,  (2  Mac.  4.)  to 
out  him  of  his  prieft's  place  ;  fo  that  at  this  day  there  is  not 
one  airembly-man  but  is  illegally  thrufl:  into  another's  benefice, 
a  catalogue  of  virhofe  names  and  preferments  expedl  fhortly,- 
and  with  them  a  view  of  the  militia  and  common  council-men 
of  London,  obferving  what  places,  offices  and  falaries  they  have 
from  the  Houfes  of  Parliament,  and  then  thou  wilt  know  the 
reafons  of  their  votes  and  a£lions  in  tlie  city.* 

You  fee  in  part  what  the  grandees  have  done  for  themjelves 
Confider  after  eight  years  fitting,  what  they  have  done  for  the 
people:  when  amongft  all  their  propolit ions  to  the  King  for 
peace,  hardly  any  one  refpe6ls  the  good  of  the  people,  but  their 
own  grandeur  and  profit.     They  demand  a  militia  to  keep  up 
this  army  upon  us,  which  is  not  the  King's  to  give.     No  Kins; 
of  England  ever  governed  by  a  (landing  army.     They  demand 
likewife  power  to  raife  what  forces  for  land  and  fea,  conliftinfy 
of  what  perfons,  they  pleafe  to  prefs ;  and  to  raife  what  money 
to  maintain  them,  out  of  all  mens'  eftates,  to  be  laid  on  at 
their  difcretion,  and  as  partially  as  they  pleafe,  fo  that  they 
may  favour  one  faction,  and  opprefs  the  other  at  pleafure ;  for, 
ft)  much  the  a£l  for  the  militia,  as  it  is  penned,  imports:  and 
this  is  more  than  his  Majefty  hath  power  to  grant.     The  late 
inilitia  of  trained  bands,  and  the  pofle  comitatus  under  fherifB 
(being  the  only  legal  militia  of  England)  will  not  ferve  their 
turns.     It  hath  always  been  the  policy  of  England  to  trufl:  the 
jnilitia  and  fword  in  one  hand  (viz.  the  King's)  and  the  purfe 
that  Ihould  pay  them  in  another  (viz.  the  Parliament'sJ  where- 
by one  power  might  bound  and  limit  the  other.     For  to  put 
the  fword  and  the  purfe  into  one  hand,  is  to  make  that  hand 
abfolute  mafter  of  our  perfons  and  eftates,  and  fo  reduce  us  ta 
abfolute  flavery  under  the  arbitrary  power  of  one  man,  without 
appeal  or  redrefs.     Awake  and  look  about  you  good  people. 

Such  was  the  corruption  of  a  government,  which  refided  in 
a  public  afTembly,  and  fuch  would  be  a  Republican  govern- 
mcnt,  in  the  prefent  days,  if  fubftituted  inftead  of  the  Mo- 
narchy. It  is  fo,  and  ten  times  worfe  in  France,  at  this  mo- 
ment. Thefe  things  are  known  to  the  Republicans  in  this 
country,  and  they  know  for  what  they  are  ftruggling. 

•  This  catalogue  is  really  given  by  the  author,  and  is  very  curious. 
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Reafons  for  Contentment ;  addrejjed  to  the  labouring  Part  of  the 
Britijh  Public.  By  H^illiam  Paley,  M.  A.  Archdeacon  of 
Carlijle. 

HUlVtAN  life  has  been  faid  to  refemble  the  fituatlon  of 
fpe£lators  in  a  theatre,  where,  whilll  each  perfon  is 
engaged  by  the  fcene  which  pafies  before  him,  no  one  thinks 
about  the  place  in  which  he  is  feated.  It  is  only  when  the 
bufinefs  is  interrupted,  or  when  the  fpedator's  attention  to  it 
grows  idle  and  remifs,  that  he  begins  to  confider  at  all,  who 
is  before  him,  or  who  iS  behind  him,  whether  others  are  bet- 
ter accommodated  than  himfeif,  or  whether  many  be  not 
much  worfe.  It  is  thus  with  the  various  ranks  and  ftations  of 
focicty.  So  long  as  a  man  is  intent  upon  the  duties  and  con- 
cerns of  his  own  condition,  he  never  thinks  of  comparing  it 
with  any  other ;  he  is  never  troubled  with  reflexions  upon  the 
different  claifes  and  orders  of  mankind,  the  advantages  or  dif- 
advantages  of  each,  the  neceflity  or  non.neeeflity  of  civil  dif- 
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fin^ion.T,  much  lefs  o'oes  he  icel  wfthin  himfelf  a  clifpofition 
to  covet  or  envy  any  of  them.  H?  is  too  much  taken  up 
with  the  occupations  of  his  calling,  its  purfuits,  cares,  and 
buflnefs,  to  heftow  unprofiiaWe  meditations  upon  the  circum- 
flances  in  which  he  fees  others  placed.  And  by  this  means  3 
man  of  a  found  and  active  mind,  has,  in  his  veryconfthution> 
a  remedy  againil  the  difturbance  of  envy  and  difcontent, 
Thefe  paffions  gain  no  admittance  into  his  brealt,  becaufe 
there  is  no  leifure  there  or  vacancy  for  the  trains  of  thought 
which  generate  them.  He  enjoys  therefore  cafe  in  this  re- 
fpe£t,  and  eafe  refulting  from  the  bdt  caufe,  the  power  of 
keeping  his  imagination  at  liome ;  of  confining  it  to  what 
bciongs  to  himfelf,  inllead  of  lending  it  forth  to  wander 
amongfl:  fpcculaiions  which  have  neither  limits  nor  ufe,  amidft 
views  of  unattainable  grandenr,  fancied  happinefs,  ot  extolled, 
becaufe  unexperientod,  privileges  and  delights. 

The  wifelt  advice  that  can  be  given  is,  never  toattow  our 
attention  to  dwell  upon  comparifons  between  our  own  condi- 
tion and  that  of  others,  but  to  ke«p  it  fixed  upon  the  duties 
and  concerns  of  the  condition  itfelf.  But  fince  every  man  has 
not  this  power ;  fince  the  minds  of  fome  men  will  be  bufy 
in  contemplating  the  advantages  which  they  fee  others  poflefs, 
and  fince  perfons  in  laborious  (tations  of  life  are  wont  to  view 
the  higher  ranks  of  fociety  with  fentiments  which  not  only 
tend  to  make  thcmfelves  unhappy,  but  which  are  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  truth,  it  may  be  an  ufcful  office  to  point  out  to 
them  fonrte  of  thele  confiderations,  which,,  if  they  will  turn 
their  thoughts  to  the  fubject,  they  Ihould  endeavour  to  take 
fairly  into  the  account. 

And  firfty  we  are  mod  of  us  apt  to  murmur,  when  we  fee 
exorbitant  fortunes  placed  in  the  hands  of  fingle  perfons  ; 
larger,  we  are  fure,  than  they  can  want,  or,  as  we  think, 
than  thev  can  ufe. — This  is  fo  common  a  refkclion  that  I 
will  not  fay  it  is  not  natural. — But  whenever  the  complaint 
comes  int-/  our  minds,  we  ought  to  recollect,  that  the  thing 
happens  in  confequence  of  thofe  very  rules  and  laws  which 
fecure  to  otirfelves  our.  property,  be  it  ever  fo  fmall.  The 
laws  which  accidentally  ealt  enormous  eftates  into  one  great 
man's  pofleifion,  are  after  all,  the  felf  fame  laws  which  proteft 
and  guard  the  poor  man.  Fixed  rules  of  property  are  efta- 
blilhed,  for  one  as  well  as  another,  without  knowing,  before 
hand,  whom  they  may  affect.  If  thefe  rules  fometimes  thsow 
an  exceffive  or  difptoportionate  Ihare  to  one  man's  lot,  who  can 
help  it  ?  It  is  much  better  that  it  fhotild  be  fo,  than  that 
the  rules  tiiemfalvcs  Iheuld  be  broken  up:  and  you-can  onJy 
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have  one  fide  of  the  ahcrr.ative  or  ihe  other.  To  aboHHi 
riches  would  ivjt  be  to  aboliih  poverty  :  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  leave  it  without  protedtion  or  rcfonrce.  It  is  not  for  the 
poor  man  to  repine  at  the  efFe£ts  of  laws  and  rules  by  which 
he  himfelf  is  benefited  every  hour  of' his  exitknce;  which  fe- 
cure  to  him  his  earnings,  his  habitation,  his  bread,  his  life ; 
without  which  he,  no  more  than  the  rich  man,  could  either 
eat  his  meal  in  quietnefs,  cr  go  to  bed  in  fafety.  Of  the 
two,  it  is  rather  more  the  concern  of  the  poor  to  itand  up  for 
the  laws  than  the  rich ;  for  it  is  the  law  which  defends  the 
weak  againft  the  flrong,  the  humble  againfl  the  powerful,  the 
little  againft  the  great ;  and  weak  and  firong,  humble  and 
powerful,  little  and  great  there  would  be,  even  were  there 
no  laws  whatever.  Befide ;  what  after  all  is  the  raifchief? 
The  owner  of  a  great  eftate  does  not  eat  cr  drink  more  than 
the  owner  of  a  fmall  one.  His  fields  do  not  produce  worfe 
crops,  nor  does  the  produce  maintain  fewer  mouths.  If 
eftates  were  more  equally  divided,  would  greater  mjmbers  be 
fed,  or  clothed,  or  employed  r  Either  therefore  large  for- 
tunes arc  not  a  public  evil,  or,  if  they  be  in  any  degree  aa 
evil,  it  is  to  be  borne  with  for  the  fake  of  thofe  fixed  and  ge- 
neral rules  concerning  property,  in  the  prefervation  and  ftea- 
dinefs  of  which  all  are  interefted. 

Fortunes  however  of  any  kind,  from  the  nature  of  ths 
thing,  can  only  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  few.  I  fay,  "  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing  "  The  very  utmoft  that  can  be  done  by 
laws  and  government,  is  to  enable  every  man,  who  hath 
health,  to  procure  a  healthy  fubliitence  for  himfelf  and  a  fa- 
mily. Where  this  is  the  cafe,  things  are  at  their  perfection. 
They  have  reached  their  limit.  Were  the  princes  and  nobi- 
lity* the  legiflators  and  counfellors  of  the  land,  all  of  them, 
the  heft  and  wifell  men  that  ever  lived,  their  united  virtue 
and  wifdoni  could  do  no  more  than  this.*  They,  if  any  fuch 
there  be,  who  would  teach  you  to  expedt  more,  give  you  no 
inftance  where  more  has  ever  been  attained. 

But  Providence,  which  forefaw,  which  appointed  indeed, 
the  neceifity  to  which  human  affairs  are  fubjeded,  and  againft 
which  it  were  impious  to  complain,  hath  contrived  that, 
whilft  fortunes  are  only  for  a  few,  the  reft  of  mankind  may 
be  happy  without  them.  And  this  leads  us  to  confider  the 
comparative  advantages  and  comforts  which  belong  to  the  con- 
dition of  thofe  v.'ho  Tiibfift-,  as  the  great  m.afs  of  every  people 
do  and  muft  fubfift,  by  perfonal  labour,  and  the  Iblid  reafons 
they  have  for  contentment  in  their  ftations,  I  do  not  now 
ufe  the  terms  poor  and  rich,  bccaufe  that  man  is  to  be  ac- 
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counted  poor,  of  whatever  rank  he  be,  and  fufF^s  the  paw^J 
of  poverty,  whofe  expenccs  exceed  liis  refources ;  and  no  ma» 
is,  properly  fpeaking,  poor  but  he.  But  I  at  prefent  con- 
fider  the  advantages  ot  thofe  laborious  conditions  of  life, 
which  compofe  the  great  portion  of  every  human  com- 
munity. 

And,  firft,  it  is  an  ineflimable  blefling  of  fuch  fituations,' 
that  they  fupply  a  conftant  train  of  employment  both  to  body  and 
mind.  A  hufbandman,  or  a  manufacturer,  or  a  tradefman, 
never  goes  to  bed  at  i>ight  \\ithout  having  his  buiinefs  to  rife 
up  to  in  the  morning.  He  would  nnderltand  the  value  of  this 
advantage,  did  he  know  that  the  want  of  it  compofes  one  of 
the  grcateft  plagues  of  the  human  fovil ;  a  plague  by  which  the 
rich,  efpecially  thofe  who  inherit  riches,  are  exceedingly  op- 
prelfed.  Indeed  it  is  to  get  rid  of  it,  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  to 
have  fomething  to  do,  that  they  are  dri\  en  upon  thofe  ftrange 
and  unaccountable  ways  of  pafling  their  time,  in  which  we 
fometimes  fee  them,  to  our  furprife,  engaged. 

A  poor  man^s  condition  fupplies  him  with  that,  which  no 
man  can  do  without,  and  which  a  rich  man,  with  all  his  op- 
portunities and  all  his  contrivance,  can  hardly  fupply  himfelf,. 
regular  engagement,  buGnefs  to  look  forward  to,  fomething 
to  be  done  for  every  day,  fome  employment  preparing  foK 
every  morning.  A  few  of  better  judgment  can  fetk  out  for 
ihemfelves  conltant  and  ufeful  occupation.  There  is  not  one 
of  you  takes  the  pains  in  his  calling,  which  fome  of  the  moll 
independent  men  in  the  nation  have  taken,  and  are  taking,  to 
promote  what  they  deem  to  be  a  point  of  great  concern  to  the 
interefts  of  himianity,  by  which  neither  they  nor  theirs  can 
ever  gain  a  fhiiling,  and  which,  {hould  they  fuccecd,  thofe 
who  are  to  be  benehted  by  their  fervice,  will  never  know  nor 
thank  them  for  it,  1  only  mention  this  to  Ihow,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  what  has  been  ob ft  rved  above,  that  of  ihof«  who 
are  at  liberty  to  a6l  as  they  plcafe,  the  wife  prove,  and  the 
foolifh  contefs,  by  tlieir  conduct,  that  a  life  of  employment  is 
the  only  life  worth  leading;  and  that  the  chief  d.ftlrt nee  be- 
tween their  manner  of  pafling  their  time  and  yours,  is,  that 
they  can  chufe  the  objcds  of  their  activity,  which  you  cannot. 
This  privilege  may  be  an  advantage  to  fome,  but  for  nine  out 
of  ten  it  is  fortunate,  that  occupation  is  provided  to  their 
hands,  that  they  have  it  not  to  feek,  that  it  is  irapofed  upon 
them  by  their  neccfllties  and  occafions  ;  ibr  the  confequencc 
of  liberty  in  this  refpecl  would  be,  that,  lo(t  in  the  perplexity 
of  chooling,  they  would  fink  into  irrecoverable  indolence,  in-r 
aftioB;  and  unconcern  j  into  that  vacancy  and  twefomencfs 
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©T  time  and  thought  which  are  infeparable  from  fuch  a  fitus- 
tion.  A  man's  thoughts  muH:  be  going.  Whilit  he  is  awaire, 
xhc  working  of  his  inind  is  as  conrtant  as  the  beating  of  his 
.pulfc.  He  can  no  more  ftop  the  one  than  the  other.  Hence 
if  our  thoughts  have  liothing  to  a6l  upon,  they  a6l  upon  our- 
ibhes.  They  acquire  a  corrofive  quaUty.  They  become  in 
the  lad  degree  irkfome  and  tormenting.  Wherefore  that  fort 
of  eq'iabltj  engagement,  which  takes  up  the  thoughts  fuf- 
ficicniiy,  yet  fo  as  to  leave  them  capable  of  turning  to  any 
thii!g  more  important,  as  occafions  offer  or  require,  is  a  molt 
iiivaluabic  bleliing.  And  if  the  induftrious  be  not  fenlible  of 
the  bleliing,  it  is  for  no  other  reafon  than  bccaufe  they  have 
iievex  experienced,  or  rather  fuffered,  the  want  of  it. 

Again  ;  fome  of  the  necellities  which  poverty  (if  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  part  of  mankind  mult  be  fo  called)  im- 
pofes,  are  not  hardlhips  but  pleafures.  Frug:;)ity  itfelf  is  a 
pleafure.  It  is  an  exercife  of  attention  and  contrivance, 
which,  whenever  it  is  fuccefsful,  produces  fatisfaclion.  Tlie 
very  care  and  forecaU  that  are  nccclfary  to  keep  expences  and 
earnings  upon  a  level  form^  when  not  erabarralled  by  too 
great  difficulties,  is  an  agreeable  engagement  of  the  thoughts. 
This  is  loll  amidft  abunuance.  There  is  no  pleafure  in  taking 
eut  of  a  large  immeafured  fund.  They  who  do  that,  and 
only  that,  are  the  mere  conveyors  of  money  from  one  hand  t<? 
another. 

A  yet  more  ferious  advantage  which  pcrfons  in  inferior 
ftations  polfefs,  is  the  eafe  with  which  they  provide  for  their 
children.  All  the  provifion  which  a  poor  man's  child  re- 
quires is  contained  in  two  words,  "  indiiflry  and  innocence." 
With  thcfc  qualities,  though  without  a  Ihilling  to  fet  him 
forwards,  he  goes  into  the  world  prepared  to  become  a  ufeful, 
virtuous,  and  happy  man.  Nor  will  he  fail  to  meet  with  a 
maintenance  adequate  to  the  habits  with  whicli  he  has  been 
brought  ur»,  and  to  the  expeilations  which  he  has  formed  ;  a 
degree  of  luccefs  fufficient  for  a  perfon  of  any  condition  what- 
ever. Thefe  qualities  of  induitry  and  innocence,  which,  I 
repeat  again,  are  iUl  that  are  abfolutely  neceffary,  every  parent 
can  give  to  his  children  without  expence,  becaufe  he  can  give 
them  by  his  own  authority  and  example  ;  and  they  are  to  be 
communicated,  I  believe,  aiui  preferved  in  no  otlier  way. 
I  call  this  a  ferious  advantage  of  humble  llations,  bccaufe  in 
what  we  reckon  fuperior  ranks  of  Ufe,  there  is  a  real  difficulty 
in  placing  children  in  iituations,  which  mcy  in  any  degree 
fupport  them  in  the  clafs  and  in  the  habits  in  which  they  have 
been  brought  up  widi  their  parents  :  from  which  great,  and 
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oftentimes  cliftrefling  perplexity,  the  poor  are  free.  With 
health  of  hody,  innocency  of  mind,  and  habits  of  induftry,  a 
poor  man's  child  has  nothing  to  be  afraid  of;  nor  his  father 
or  his  mother  any  thing  to  be  afraid  of  for  him. 

The  labour  of  the  world  is  carried  on  hyfervice,  that  is,  by 
one  man  working  under  another  man's  dirc(5lion.  I  take  it 
for  granted,  that  this  is  the  belt  way  of  conducing  buhncfs, 
becaufe  all  nations  and  ages  have  adopted  it.  Confequently 
fervice  is  the  relation  which,  of  all  others,  afFeds  the  greatelt 
number  of  individualf),  and  in  the  mod  fenfible  manner.  In 
whatever  country  therefore  this  relation  is  well  and  equitably 
regulated,  iii  that  country  the  poor  will  be  happy.  Now  how 
is  the  matter  managed  with  usr  Except  apprenticelhips,  the 
necelHty  of  which,  everyone,  at  leaft  every  father  and  mother, 
will  acknowledge,  as  the  beft ,  if  not  the  only  practicable  way 
of  gaining  iq(tru6lion  and  fkill,  and  which  have  their  founda- 
tion in  naturcy  becaufe  they  have  their  foundation  in  the  natu- 
turnl  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  youth  :  except  thefe,  fervicc 
in  England  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  voluntary  and  by  contradt ; 
II  fair  exchange  of  work  for  wages  ;  an  equal  bargain,  in 
which  each  party  has  his  rights  and  his  redrefs,;  wherein  every 
fervant  chufes  his  mailer.  Can  this  be  mended  ?  I  will  add, 
that  a  continuance  of  this  connection  is  frequently  the  founda- 
tion of  fo  much  mutual  kindnefs  and  attachment,  that  very 
few  friendfhips  are  more  cordial,  or  more  fmcere;  that  it 
leaves  oftentimes  nothing  in  fervitude,  except  the  name  ;  nor 
any  di(tin£tion,  but  wliat  one  party  is  as  much  pleafed  with, 
and  fometimes  alfo,  as  proud  of  as  the  other. 

What  then  (for  this  is  the  fair  way  of  calculating)  is  there 
in  higher  .{tations  to  place  againft  thefe  advantages  r  What 
does  the  poor  man  fee  in  the  life  or  condition  of  the  rich  that 
ihould  render  him  diffatisfied  with  his  own  ? 

Was  there  as  much  m  fenfual  pleafures,  I  mean  in  the 
hixuries  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  other  gratificat.ins  of  that 
fort,  as  fome  mens'  imaginations  would  reprefent  there  tp  be, 
but  which  no  man's  experience  finds  in  them,  I  con  tend, ^that, 
even  in  thefe  refpefts,  the  advantage  is  on  the  fide  of  the  poor. 
The  rich  who  addict  themfelves  to  indulgence  lofe  their  re- 
lidf.  Their  defires  are  d.ad.  Their  fenfibilities  are  worn 
and  tired.  Hence  they  lead  a  languid,  fatiated  cxiflence. 
Hardly  any  thing  can  amufe.  Or  roufe,  or  gratify  them. 
Whereas  the  poor  man,  if  fomething  extraordinary  fall  in  his 
way,  comes  to  the  repaft  with  appetite  ;  is  pleafed  and  re- 
frelhed  ;  derives  from  his  ufual  courfe  of  moderation  and 
temperance  a  "quicknefs  of  perception  and  delight,  which  the 
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uflTedrained  voluptuary  knows  nothing  of.  Habits  of  all 
kinds  are  much  th-e  lame.  Whatever  is  habitual  becomes 
fmooth,  and  inditferen^,  and  norhing  more.  The  luxurious 
receive  no  greater  pleafures  from  their  dainties,  than  the  pea- 
sant does  from  his  liomely  fare.  But  here  is  the  ditference. 
The  peafant,  when  ever  he  goes  abroad,  finds  a  feall,  where- 
as the  epici:re  muit  be  fumptuouily  entertained  to  efcape  dif- 
guft.  They  v/ho  fpend  every  day  in  diverfions,  and  they  who 
go  every  day  about  tiscir  ufual  buHnefs,  pafs  their  time  much 
alike.  Attending  to  what  they  are  about,  wanting  nothing, 
regretting  nothing,  they  are  both,  whil^l  engaged,  in  a  ftate 
ofeafe;  but  then  v/1  latever  fu fpends  the  purfuits  of  the  man 
of  divcrfion  dilirelfcs  him,  whereas  to  the  labourer  or  the  maa 
of  buHncfs  every  paufe  is  a  recreation.  And  this  is  a  vaft  ad- 
vantage which  they  polil-^^  who  are  trained  and  inured  to  a  life 
of  occupation,  above  the  man  v^ho  fets  up  for  a  life  of  plea- 
fure.  Variety  is  foon  exhaulled.  Novelty  itfelf  is  no  longer 
new.  Amufements  are  become  too  familiar  to  delight,  and 
he  is  in  a  fjtuation  in  which  he  can  never  change  but  for  the 
worfe. 

Another  article,  which  the  poor  arc  apt  to  envy  in  the  rich, 
is  their  ^uf£.  Now  here  they  miltake  the  matter  totally. 
They  call  ina'ftion  eafe,  whereas  nothing  is  farther  from  it. 
Red  is  eafe.  That  is  true.  But  no  man  can  reft  who  has 
not  woiked.  Rett  is  the  celfatiou  of  labour.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  enjoyed,  or  even  tailed,  except  by  thofe  who  have 
known  fatigue.  The  rich  fee,  and  not  without  envy,  the 
refrefhment  and  pkafure  which  reft  affords  to  the  poor,  and 
chufc  to  wonder  that  they  cannot  Hnd  the  fame  enjoyment  ia 
being  free  from  tiic  necelfity  of  working  at  all.  They  do  not 
obferve  that  this  enjovment  muft  be  purchafed  by  previous  la- 
bour, and  that  he  who  will  not  pay  the  price,  cannot  have  the 
gratification.  Being  without  work  is  one  thing  \  repofing 
from  work  is  another.  The  one  is  as  tirefome  and  infipid,  as 
the  other  is  fvvect  and  foothing.  The  one  in  general  is  the 
fate  of  the  rich  man,  the  other  is  the  fortune  ol  the  poor.  I 
have  heard  it  faid,  that  if  the  face  of  happinefs  can  any  where 
be  feen,  it  is  in  the  fummer  evening  of  a  country  village. 
Where,  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  each  man,  at  his  door, 
with  his  children,  amongft  his  neighbours,  feels  his  frame 
and  his  heart  at  reft,  every  thing  about  him  pleafed  and 
pleafing,  and  a  delight  and  complacency  in  his  fenfations  far 
beyond  what  either  luxury  or  diverfioncan  afford.  The  rich 
want  thi?  ;  and  they  want  what  they  muft  never  have. 

As  to  feme  other  things  which  the  poor  are  difpofed  te  envy 
A  4  in 
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in  the  condition  of  the  rich,  fuch  as  their  ftgte,  their  appcarr 
ance,  the  grandeur  of  their  honfes,  drefs,  equipage,  and  atr 
tendance,  they  only  envy  the  rich  thefe  things,  becaufe  they 
do  not  know  tlie  rich.  They  have  not  opportunities  of  obr 
{erving  with  whatnegle(ft  and  infenfibiHty  tlie  rich  polfefs  ancj 
regard  thefe  things  thcmfelves.  If  they  could  fee  the  great 
man  in  his  retirement,  and  in  his  acStual  manner  of  life,  they 
wopld  find  him,  if  pleafed  at  all,  taking  pleafure  in  fome  of 
thofefimple  enjoyments  which  they  can  command  as  well  as  he. 
They  would  ftnd  him  amongrt  his  children,  in  his  hulbandry, 
}n  his  garden,  purfuing  fome  rural  diverlion,  or  occupied  with 
fome  trifling  exercife,  which  are  all  gratifications,  as  much 
within  the  power  and  reach  of  the  poor  man,  as  of  the  righ  j 
or  rather  more  fo. 

To  learn  the  art  of  contentment,  is  only  to  learn- what  hapr 
pinefs  actually  confifts  in.  Senfual  pleafures  add  littTe  to  its 
fubftance.  Eafe,  if  by  that  be  meant  exemptions  from  la- 
bour, contributes  nothing.  One,  however,  conftant  fpring 
pf  fatisfaclion,  and  almoft  infallible  fupport  of  cii earful nefs 
and  fpirits,  is  the  exercife  of  domeftic  affections;  the  prefcncp 
of  objects  of  tenderncfs  and  endearment  in  our  families,  our 
kindred,  our  friends.  Now  have  the  poor  any  thing  to  comr 
plain  of  here?  ^re  they  not  furrounded  by  their  relatives  as 
generally  as  others.  The  poor  man  has  his  wife  and  children 
about  hjm ;  and  what  has  the  rich  man  more  r  He  has  the 
fame  enjoyment  of  their  fociety,  the  fame  folicitude  for  their 
welfare,  the  fame  pleafure  in  their  good  qualities,  improve- 
ment and  fuccpfs :  their  connedlion  with  him  is  as  flri6l  and 
intimate,  their  attachment  as  (Irong,  their  gratitude  as  warm, 
J  have  no  propenfity  to  envy  any  one,  leafl  of  all  the  rich  and 
great;  but  if  I  were  difpofed  to  this  wcakncfs,  the  fubje6l  of 
my  envy  would  be,  a  healthy  young  man,  in  full  poflelfion  of 
itrength  and  faculties,  going  forth  in  a  morning  to  work  for 
his  wife  and  children,  or  brJ^g'Hg  them  home  his  earnings  at 

But  was  ditFeren<;e  of  rank  or  fortune  of  more  importance 
to  perfpnal  happinefs  than  it  is,  it  would  be  ill  purchafed  by 
any  fiidden  or  violent  ciiange  of  condition.  An  alteration  of 
circumftances,  which  break?  up  a  man's  habits  of  life,  de- 
prives him  of  his  occupation,  removes  him  from  his  acquain- 
tance, rpay  be  called  an  elevation  of  Ibrttinc,  but  hardly 
ever  brings  with  it  an.  addition  of  enjoyment,  'i'hey  to  whom 
acciticnts  of  this  fort  have  happened,  never  found  them  to  an- 
iwer  their  expc6lario;)s.  After  the  firft  hurry  of  the  change 
iv  over,  they  arc   firprifed  to  feci   in  themfelves,   hllleflhefs 
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and  deje6lion,  a  confcioufnefs  of  folitude,  vacancy  and  r*. 
flraint,  in  the  place  of  cheerfulnefs,  liberty,  and  eafc.  They 
try  to  make  up  for  what  they  have  lolt,  fometimes  by  a 
beaftly  fottilhnefs,  fometimes  by  a  foolifh  diflipation,  fome- 
times by  a  ftupid  (loth  ;  all  which  effects  are  only  fo  many 
confeflions,  that  changes  of  this  fort  were  not  nnade  for  man. 
If  any  public  ciillurbance  fliould  produce,  not  an  equality, 
(for  that  is  not  the  proper  name  to  give  it)  but  a  jumble  of 
ranks  and  profcflions  amongft  us,  it  is  not  only  evident  what 
the  rich  would  lofe,  but  there  is  alfo  this  further  misfortune, 
that  what  the  rich  loft,  the  poor  would  not  gain.  I  (God 
knows)  could  not  get  my  livelihood  by  labour,  nor  would  the 
labourer  find  any  folace  or  enjoyment  in  my  ftudies. — If  we 
were  to  exchange  conditions  to-morrow,  all  the  effeft  would 
be,  that  we  both  (hould  be  more  miferable,  and  the  work  of 
both  be  worfe  done.  Without  debating  therefore,  what 
plight  be  very  difficult  to  decide,  which  of  our  two  conditions 
was  better  to  begin  with,  one  point  is  certain,  that  it  is  beft 
for  each  to  remain  in  his  own.  The  change,  and  the  only 
change,  to  be  defired,  is  that  gradual  and  progreflive  im- 
provement of  onr  circumftances,  which  is  the  natural  fruit  o^ 
fuccellive  induftry ;  when  each  year  is  fomething  better  than 
the  laft  ;  when  we  are  tnabled  to  add  to  our  little  houfehold 
one  article  after  another  of  new  comfort  or  conveniency,  as 
our  profits  increafe,  or  our  burthen  becomes  lefs ;  and,  what 
is  beft  of  all,  when  we  can  afford,  as  our  Itrcngth  declines,  to 
relax  our  labours,  or  divide  our  cares.  This  may  be  looked 
forward  to,  and  is  pradticable,  by  great  numbers^  in  a  ftate  of 
public  order  and  quiet  ;  it  is  abfolutely  impoilible  in  any 
other. 

If  in  comparing  the  different  conditions  of  focial  life  wc 
bring  religion  into  the  account,  the  argument  is  ftill  eafier. 
Religion  finooihs  al!  inequalities,  becaufe  it  unfolds  a  profpe£t 
which  makes  all  earthly  diftinclions  nothing.  And  I  do  allow 
that  there  are  many  cafes  of  fickncfs,  afRidion,  and  diftrefs, 
which  Chriftianity  alone  can  comfort.  But  in  eftimating  the 
mere  divcrfities  of  ftation  and  civil  condition,  I  have  not 
thought  it  neceftary  to  introduce  religion  into  the  enquiry  at  all, 
becaufe  I  contend,  that  the  man  who  murmurs  and  repines, 
when  he  has  nothing  to  murmur  and  repine  about,  but  the 
mere  want  of  independent  property,  is  not  only  irreligious,  but 
ill  founded  and  unreafonablc  in  his  complaint  ;  and  that  he 
would  find,  did  he  know  the  truth,  and  confider  his  cafe 
fairly,  that  a  life  of  labour,  fiKh  I  mean  as  is  led  by  the  la- 
jjouringpart  of  mankind  in  this  country,  has  advantages  in  it, 
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•which  compenfate  ali  its  inconveniehcie*.  When  cotiiparcd 
with  the  life  of  the  rich,  it  is  better  in  thei'e  important  refpcdts. 
It  fiipplies  employment,  it  promotes  adivity.  It  keeps  the 
bod)'  in  better  health,  the  mind  more  engaged,  and,  of  courfe, 
nwrc  quiet.  It  is  more  fen fible  of  cafe,  more  fnfceptible  of 
pleafurc.  It  is  attended  with  greater  alacrity  of  fpirits,  a  more 
conftant  chcarfuinefs  and  lerenity  of  temper.  It  affords  eafler 
and  more  certain  methods  of  fending  children  into  the  world 
in  fituations  fuitcd  to  their  habits  and  expc<3ations.  It  is  free 
from  many  heavy  anxieties  which  rich  men  feel  ;  it  is  fraught 
with  many  fources  of  delight  which  they  want. 
-If  to  thefe  reafons  for  contentment  the  reficdinghr.fbaml- 
tnan  or  artificer  adds  another  very  material  one,  that  changes 
of  condition,  which  are  attended  with  a  breaking  up  and  fa- 
<?rificc  of  our  ancient  courfe  and  habit  of  living,  never  can  be 
produflive  of  happinefs,  he  will  perceive,  I  triift,  that  to  co- 
vet the  (Nations  or  fortunes  of  the  rich,  or  fo  however  to  covet 
them,  as  to  wifh  to  feize  them  by  force,  or  through  the  medium 
of  public  uproar  and  confufion,  is  riot  only  wickcdncfs,  but 
folly  ;  as  miilaken  in  the  end,  as  in  the  means  ;  that  it  is  not 
etily  i'j  venture  out  iojea  in  ajhrm,  but  lo  venture  for  nothing. 


SuhJ^ance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Honcuruhk  Lord  Loughr 
borough  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords ^  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Bill  for  effablijhing  certain  Regulations  rcfpeding  Aliens, 
December  lb,  I'] g2. 

HIS  Lordfhip,  in  a  moft  animated,  eloquent,  and  argu- 
mentative Speech,  took  a  view  of  the  Bill  as  it  then 
itood  before  the  Houfe.  He  faid,  that  he  had  not  hitherto 
internipted  their  Lordfhips'  deliberations  upon  it,  and  had 
hoped  it  would  have  pafled  with  an  unanimity  that  would 
have  required  no  more  than  his  filent  aiTent:  but  he  felt 
himfelf  under  the  painful  neceflity  of  delivering  the  reafons 
of  his  opinion,  becaufe  it  differed  totally  from  that  of  the 
Noble  fiarl  (of  GuiLFORDy  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
warmeft  friendfhip,  founded  on  an  affeflion  that  had  com- 
menced at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Noble  Lord's  life  ; 
which,  as  his  virtues  ripened  into  manhood,  had  grown  into 
refpeft  and  efteem,  and  was  increafed  by  the  pious  regard  he 
mufl  ever  bear  to  the  memory  of  thofe  incomparable  talents, 
and  that  excellent  difpofition,  the  lofs  of  which  had  been  fo 
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recently  felt,  and  would  be  fo  long  and  fo  jiiilly  regretted,  in 
tliat  Houfe :  That  he  felt,  however,  fome  confolation  troin 
the  Noble  Lord's  having  very  candidly  ftated  his  own  iineafi- 
nefs  in  differing  from  a  N^AIe  Duke,  (the  Duke  of  Port- 
land) in  whofe  fentiments  he  was  always  happy  to  concur; 
the  diifercncc  of  opinion  muft,  on  that  account,  give  him  lefs 
pain,  and  he  trulted  would  be  no  interruption  ot  a  friendfliip 
which  on  his  part  would  ever  continue,  and  go  as  far  as  any 
friendfliif)  could  or  ou^ht  to  do — it  would  extend  ujque  ad 
aras — To  that  term  it  had  now  reached;  for  the  Altar  and 
the  Throne,  in  his  judgment,  were  both  engaged  in 'the  ilTue 
of  the  prefent  quelHon.  The  duty  of  a  fubjedt,  his  regard  for  the 
laws  of  the  country,  to  which,  as  a  Magiftrate  he  was  more 
particularly  bound,  the  obligations  of  religion,  and  the  allegi- 
ance which  ht  owed  to  the  Crown  for 'heprotedlion  he  received 
from  it,  called  for  his  fupport  to  Go\ernment  on  the  prefent 
occafion. 

It  had  been  objedled,  that  this  Bill  was  a  new  and  extra- 
ordinary meafure.  The  principle  was  not  new. — By  the 
Common  Law,  Aliens  were  here  by  the  permiifion  and  pro- 
tedion  ot  the  King,  which  might  be  withdrawn.  Black- 
Hone  and  other  Authors  prove  this:  and  the  Aciof  Henry  V. 
quoted  againll  it,  was  not  an  Acl  to  enable  the  King  to 
fond  away  the  Bretons,  but  oblige  them  to  go  under  pain  of 
death. 

The  Bill  was  indeed  an  extraordinary  meafure;  but  was 
not  the  lituation  in  which  we  Itood,  equally  fo:  There  might 
be  fome  cafes  bearinej  a  little  affinity  to  the  prefent,  foimd  id. 
hiftory,  but  none  ej:adly  parallel.  The  period  which  pro- 
duced circumihii'.ces  tb.e  moit  limilar,  was  the  reign  of  Q^iecn 
Elizabeth.  At  that  time  the  great  and  overgrown  power  of 
Philip  IL  agitated  and  alarmed  every  furroiiiidiiig  nation. 
Actuated  not  only  by  am.bition,  but  by  a  religious  fanaticifm  ; 
intent  upon  the  propagation  of  its  own  doclrines  ;  its  greateft 
sfForts  were  exerted  againii:  this  Illand.  Money,  forces,  fedi- 
tious  writings,  einifTaries,  were  employed  to  excite  plots  in 
Englar.J,  infurreclions  in  Ireland,  and  attacks  fiom  Scotland, 
againd  the  Qi^ieen ;  but  they  were  employed  in  vain,  owing 
to  the  wife  regulations  adopted  by  that  Princcfs  and  her 
Councils.  At  prefent,  a  great  and  pov/erful  people,  actu- 
ated by  a  new  fantaticifm  of  inhdelit)-,  were  endeavouring  to 
propagate  over  all  Europe,  principles  as  inconiillent  with  all 
eftablilhed  Governments  as  they  were  with  the  happisicls  of 
mankind.  However  wild  and  extravagant  their  dodlrines 
might  be,  they  had  indifputably  made  fome  pnifelytes  in  this 
country  ;  and  though  the  numbers  weie  comparatively  trifling 
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and  infigniGcant,  tlicy  were  ftirring  and  a6llve  in  tlielr  mif- 
chievous  purpofcs,  deeply  enraged  agalnft  ail  eftablifhments, 
fiarbouring  the  moft  dangerous  dcfigns,  and  confident  of 
foreign  aid.  The  Proclanwtion  which  his  Majelly's  Minif- 
ters  thought  it  expedient  to  iiTue  during  the  laft  fpring,  and 
which  his  Lorfhip  entirely  approved  of,  had  for  a  time  the 
defired  efFe6l.  Men  who  before  had  been  loud  in  their  com- 
mendations of  the  meafures  of  France,  became  more  mode- 
rate and  referved;  and  in  proportion  as  the  fuccefs  of  the 
combined  armies  againll  France  became  more  probable,  that 
voice  became  ftill  more  faint.  After  the  horrid  malfacrcs  of 
the  tenth  of  Auguft  and  fecond  of  September,  all  their  parti- 
sans had  abandoned  them  :  the  language  then  was,  that  after 
fuch  flagitious  ]condu<3;  they  could  not  find  a  friend  in  any 
<juarter  of  the  globe  : — but  as  a  melancholy  proof  how  much, 
in  the  eyes  of  mankind  fuccefs  conftitutes  the  juilice,  and 
misfortune  the  guilt  of  any  mcafure,  the  moment  the  tide  of 
war  turned  in  favour  of  the  French,  that  moment  their  parti- 
zarjs  refumed  their  courage ;  thofe  who  before  hung  down 
their  heads  filent  and  abalhed,  now  became  more  audacious 
than  ever ;  fedition  again  broke  out  with  incrcafed  force ; 
■Clubs  and  Sacieties  for  fpreading  their  do(5lrincs  were  formed 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  their  numbers  llated  with  exiilta- 
tion  and  boafl ;  and  means  of  communication  were  elbblifli- 
ed  between  thefe  diifcrcnt  Societies. 

Embaflies  were  fent  to  France  to  congratulate  the  National 
AlTembly  of  that  country  on  their  fuccefs,  and  even  to  pro- 
mife  the  affiftance  of  numbers  here  v^bo  would  rife  up  in 
their  caufe,  and  who  in  return  expcSed  their  fraternal  aid  to 
overturn  this  Conllitution. 

In  France,  anarchy  and  confufion  triumphed  over  all  order 
and  regularity — they  had  long  villitied  and  defpifed  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion  ;  but  now,  incredible  as  it  might  appear,  public 
profeffions  ofAtheifm  have  been  made  in  full  Convention, 
and  received  with  much  applaufe: — publicly  was  it  declared 
that  there  exiited  no  God — ^Atheifm  was  the  bafis  of  their 
jnftitutions,  which  ftudioufly  contradiclod  every  command- 
caent  of  God.  The  fan£l:ity  of  the  fcventh  day  they  had  very 
early  abolifhed  ;  and  the  relation  of  parent  and  child  they  had 
deltroyed.  Their  falfe  prophet  had  taught,  that  no  honour 
was  due  to  the  parent,  who  in  his  turn  might  abandon  the 
t:hild.  Robbery,  murder,  and  licentioufnefs,  not  only  were 
unpuniflied,  but  encouraged  as  meritorious  afts.  Falfe  tef- 
timony  was  a  proof  of  patriotifm  ;  and  an  imiverfal  breach  of 
;he  Tenth  Commandment  was  the  fidt  principle  and  founda- 
tion 
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tidn  of  their  State.  So  entirely  were  'all  ideas  of  poperty 
which  is  an  ordinance  of  God  fubverted,  that  it  had  lately 
been  publicly  declared,  ihat  the  farmer  had  only  the  poifef- 
llon  of  the  corn  he  had  reaped,  but  that  the  property  was  in 
the  Public,  who  had  a  right  at  difcretion  to  take  it  from 
him. 

In  all  he  faid,  his  Lordfhip  wifhed  to  be  underftood  as  not 
fpcaking  againft  the  French  nation  in  general.  Refledlions 
upon  a  whole  nation,  or  any  large  body  of  men,  were  always 
illiberal  in  principle,  and  generally  wrong  in  application  ;  and 
therefore  he  fhoiild  always  endeavour  to  avoid  them:  but  the 
truth  was,  that  all  thefe  difgraceful  proceedings  were  not  the 
proceedings  of  the  Nation,  but  of  a  }a<5lion,  who  by  defperate 
a(Els  had  become  the  ruling  power  for  a  time ;  and  the  firit 
thing  they  did  was  to  delude  the  underflanding  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  to  intimidate  by  the  cruelty  of  their  ufurpation  all 
that  they  could  not  deceive.  By  fuch  means  they  feemed  to 
have  obtained  the  alTent  of  the  whole  people,  which  could  not 
poflibly  be  true,  from  the  fudden  and  violent  tranfitions  they 
had  made  in  the  forms  of  their  anarchy.  In  thecourfe  of  a 
few  weeks  they  had  folcmnly  abjured,  and  fuddenly  adopted, 
what  they  callai  a  Republic. 

It  had  been  faid  that  the  fears  of  Miniflers  were  all  af- 
fedlcd  ;  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  alarms  %vhich 
they  had  circulated.  Minifters  were  tauntingly  called  upon 
for  their  proofs.  Parliamentary  fcepticifm might  be  allowed; 
but  if  any  man  out  of  the  Houfe  were  to  advance  fuch  an 
opinion,  he  would  be  laughed  at.  A  proper  fenfe  of  their  dan- 
ger had  pervaded  all  ranks  of  men  ;  and  they  had  come  for- 
ward as  one  man  in  defence  of  their  common  caufe.  How- 
ever he  might  think  that  Minifters  ought  to  have  perceived 
the  danger,  and  have  endeavoured  to  avert  it  fooner  than  they 
did,  yet  he  could  not  help  confefling,  that  they  were  peculi- 
arly fortunate  in  the  moment  of  their  interpofition. 

A  Noble  Lord  had  fpoken  with  contempt  of  the  fuppofed 
numbers  of  French  Emilfarics  here,  as  being  only  nineteen. 
He  would  wiih  to  call  to  their  Lordlhip's  recoUedtion,  that 
in  the  difgraceful  riots  of  the  year  1780,  the  whole  of  the 
number  originally  concerned  in  that  infamous  proceeding,  and 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  terror  of  every  peaceable  inhabit- 
ant in  the  metropolis,  was  not  above  thieefcore. — When 
their  Lordlhips  were  informed  that  in  the  fliocking  maifacres 
of  the  fccond  and  third  of  September,  there  were  not  more 
than  two  hundred  perfons  employed,  and  that  in  a  city  pon- 
taining  more  than  fix  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants,  with 
thirty  thoufand  men  under  arms,   their  Lordlhips  would  not 

think 
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think  lightly  of  nineteen  pcrfons  armed  with  da^rs  iindf  r 
the  cry  oi'  No  Kin^,  We  might  now  have  been  in  the  like 
liiiiation  as  we  were  in  1780,  had  not  Minillers  timely 
prcvenicd  it  by  calling  out  the  Militia  ;  and  by  making 
the  military'  preparations  which  we  all  faw  or  heard  of. — Such 
meafures,  it  might  have  been  expe61ed,  would  have  rcflored 
complete  tranquillity  to  this  country,  but  it  had  done  fo  only 
in  part. 

It  had  been  objedled  by  a  Noble  Earl,  ^Lauderdale) 
that  the  Affociations  formed  on  the  part  of  the  Friends  of  the- 
Conftitution,  were  improper  ;  and  that  too,  when  other  Alio- 
ciations  were  held,  not  to  prevent  fedition,  but  to  increafe  it; 
not  to  prevent  anarchy,  but  to  create  it ;  not  to  check  the  dif- 
femination  of  libels,  but  to  fpread  them  abroad  ;  and  even  to 
bring  into  contempt  the  jurifprudencc  of  the  country;  to 
create  difcontent  in  the  public  mind  at  the  manner  the  law 
was  adniiniflered,  even  after  verdi(5^.  .  Perfons  there  were  who 
took  this  method  of  talking  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  ;  and  of 
continuing  to  abufe  others  for  doing  what  was  the  duty  of 
every  good  citizen,  which  was  to  do  all  he  could  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  the  law, — Had  the  Noble  Earl,  who  made  the  ob- 
jedion,  confulted  the  Ccnllitution,  he  would  have  found  that 
all  men  arc  bound  to  aflifl  in  putting  the  law  in  force,  and 
in  aiding  and  affifling  the  Magiftracy  to  do  fo.  Tbefe  Af- 
fociations go  no  further — they  are  not  only  legal  but  highly 
meritorious,  as  tending  to  (trengthen  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment, and  i>y  keeping  men  upon  their  guard  to  prevent  the 
infidious  deligns  of  their  enemies  ;  they  are  for  the  preferva- 
tion,  and  not  for  the  deftrudion  of  Civil  and  Religious  Li- 
berty.— The  voice  of  the  people  had  been  clearly  and  animat- 
edly  exprelfed  by  their  means. 

He  begged  to  inform  the  Noble  Lord,  that  as  thcfe  Meet- 
ings were  legal,  he  would  flate  ihofe  which  were  net  legal. 
—  It  was  a  high  breach  of  the  Law  and  the  Conrtituiion  for 
any  body  of  men  to  affemble  and  infolcntly  to  publilli  Refo- 
hitions  declaratory  of  their  difapprobation  of  the  condudi:  of 
Judges  and  Juries — It  was  a  daring  violation  of  the  Law  to 
allemble  and  publifli  opinions  wliich  militated  againll  the 
exprefs  letter  and  fpirit  of  an  exifting  A61  of  Parliament. — 
Let  the  Noble  Lord  comment  on  this — he  cannot  miftake 
what  the  real  Conflitution  is — it  is  not  founded  on  the  wild 
ideas  of  miilaken  philofophy — its  bafis  is  Jultice — its  ftruc- 
ture  is  Wifdom. 

There  vsere  two  clalTes  of  Frenchmen  now  in  this  country: 
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one  who  came  hither  by  necellity  to  take  refuge  ;  they  fhoiilJ 
of  courfe  be  treated-  with  tenderncfs  and  huinanity  : — -another 
clafs  who  came  hither  for  the  purpofe  of,  and  who  were  ac- 
tive in  doing  all  they  could  to  create  confuiion  ;  they  of  courfe 
were  the  proper  objects  pf  this  Bill,  and  oiight  to  be  of  much 
greater  fcventy. 

After  obferving  that  we  fhould,  in  this  cafe,  give  Miniflers 
all  the  power  they  alked,  and  the  Confidence  which  the  Ro- 
mans, in  their  ireeft  itate  gave  to  their  Confuls  when  they< 
paired  the  decree  "  Cavcrent  Confides  ne  quid  detrimentl  capiat 
RepubUca,'"  his  Lordlhip  can^e  to  tlie  neceffity  of  the  prefent 
meafure,  on  which,  he  obfervcd,  the  following  quedion  would 
arifc:  '<  Can  this  meafure  be  juftiHed  upon  the  circumftances 
of  this  countryat  the  prefent  moment  r"  JIc  confelTed  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  anfwering  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  to  add,  that 
he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  fituation  of  the  country  was  fuch 
as  would  have  juftified  a  ftronger  meafure.  As  to  the  difpo- 
fition  which  had  manlfefted  itfclf  in  this  country  to  excite  tu- 
mult and  create  fedition,  he  believed  it  to  be  ftiU  dangerous  : 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  narrowly  watched  :-T-it  was  Itified  for 
a  time,  but  not  extinguilhed — it  would  continue  in  that  ilate, 
requiring  vigilant  attention  while  a  neighbouring  country  re- 
mained m  confufion,  and  any  expe6lation  could  be  formed 
that  the  contagion  mi"ht  be  communicated  to  this.  If  ne- 
g^ciflcd  or  difrtgarded  by  the  Executive  Government,  that 
mult  happen ;  and  therefore  he  mult  repeat  it,  the  danger  was 
not  at  an  end;  and  he  hoped  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  king- 
dom would  join  heart  and  hand  in  afTilting  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment, and  confider  themfelves  as  pledged  to  fight  pro  ails 
et  focis  on  this  occalion  : — with  fuch  a  fcntiment  we  fhould 
be  fate — without  it  we  might  be  ruined. 

Governtnent,  he  was  g!ad  to  fee,  poffefTed  the  confidence  of 
tlie  Country  ;  to  diminilh  that  confidence  at  the  prefent  time, 
would  be  to  increafe  the  danger  with  which  the  country  was 
threatened.  He  wifhed  toavoid  any  thing  like  party  fpiritin  the 
courfe  of  this  proceeding.  There  were  many  inftances  where 
divifions  of  opinion,  and  where  party  were  laudable  ;  but  not 
when  the  enemy  were  at  the  gate,  and  fome  of  them  within 
the  citadel : — then  we  ought,  with  a  generous  manlinefs,  to 
ftidain  the  a6ts  of  AdminiRation ;  not  indeed  blindly  and  im- 
plicitly, without  examining  them,  but  after  having  examined, 
and  feeing  nothing  greatly  defective,  but  finding  tliem  chiefly 
good,  to  confide  in  them  liberally,  for  the  due  execution  of 
what  was  within  the  limits  of  their  duty. 

All  parties  fhould  come  forward  and  Ifrengthen  the  arm  of 
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Government  as  much  as  they  could  ;  they  fhould  bury  and 
forget  all  former  differences  and  difputes,  and  unite  in  their 
efforts  to  preferve  our  glorious  Conftitution :  it  was  fuch  a  fa- 
brick,  that,  if  he  could,  he  would  make  it  immortal — his 
wifhes  certainly  went  to  that  length — and  on  that  fubjec^  he 
could  only  add,   ESTO  PERPETUA! 
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The  Charge  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Jujiice  AJhurJi,  to  the  Grand 
fury  in  the  Court  of  Kings  Bench.  Delivered  Hilary 
"Term  1793. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury, 

IT  would  be  a  very  fuperfliious  labour  were  I  to  take  up 
your  time,  in  explaining  to  you  the  general  outlines  of 
your  duty,  refpeiling  the  office  you  are  now  engaged  in  ; 
which,  from  the  frequent  return  of  this  fervice,  you  are 
mofl  of  you  fufficiently  acquainted  with.  But  I  cannot 
omit  this  opportunity  of  congratulating  you,  that  within 
thefc  lad  two  months,  things  wear  a  very  different  afpedl, 
with  refpedl  to  the  internal  tranquillity  of  this  kingdom, 
from  what  they  did  antecedent  to  that  period. 

Gentlemen,  the  people  of  England,  in  general,  have 
fully  anfwercd  the  opinion  1  always  entertained  of  their 
underftanding,  their  loyalty,  their  firmncfs,  and  the  good- 
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ncfs  of  their  hearts  ;  which  wanted  nothing  but  to  b^ 
called  forth  into  exertion. 

The  zeal  and  fpirit  which  has  been  fliewn  by  the  dif- 
ferent focieties  in  this  metropolis,  has  warmed  and  per- 
vaded the  mod  diftant  parts  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  the  fe- 
veral  ufeful  publications  which  have  been  difperfed  abroad, 
have  enlightened  the  deluded  minds  of  the  lower  clalfes  of 
the  people,  which  had  been  deceived  and  pradlifcd  upon 
by  the  diabolical  artifices  of  crafty  and  defigning  men  \ 
they  begin  now  to  fee  the  folly  and  impradlicability  of  thof(p 
idle  and  delufive  notions,  which  had  been  held  forth  to  thenn> 
of  a  general  equality  in  all  men  ;  a  thing  which  could  not 
cxift  in  a  ftate  of  civil  government,  in  which  the  only  ra- 
tional idea  of  equality  is  that  which  refults  from  an  equal 
prote(5tion  of  the  laws,  extending  itfeif  alike  to  the  higheft 
and  the  lowefl:  fubjedl  of  the  kingdom,  and  which,  we  are 
all  fcnfible;  obtains  here  in  its  utmoll  extent. 

Gentlemen,  the  fpirit  of  loyalty,  and  the  love  of  their 
country,  has  now  been  raifed  in  almoft  every  breaft,  (ex- 
cept in  thofe  rancorous  hearts  that  have  fold  themfelves  to 
all  mifchief)  and  there  wants  nothing  but  perfeverance  to 
produce  a  general  unanimity  amongft  us.  When  that  ob* 
je£l  is  attained,  and  I  think  we  may  now  fay,  it  is  very 
nearly  attained,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  foes. 
They  know  that  they  have  no  other  dependance  but  that  of 
creating  divifions  amongft  ourfelvcs  ;  that  hope,  I  truft,  is 
now  fruftrated  ;  and  whetlier  we  can  or  cannot  avert  the 
evil  of  a  foreign  war,  let  ns  at  Icafl  endeavour  to  prcferve 
the  bleflings  of  peace  at  home  ;  the  way  to  infure  which  is, 
by  firmlv  retaining  our  loyalty  to  our  king,  our  reverence 
for  the  lawT,  and  for  our  wife  and  excellent  conftitution. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  wonder  that  artful,  defigning,  and 
infidious  men,  (hculd  wifh  to  reprefent  the  Societies  I  have 
bef/ore  alluded  to  (calculated  for  the  rr.oft  iaudable  purpofes) 
as  unconrtitutional  and  illegal :  but  one  cannot  help  ex- 
preHing  fome  furprife,  that  thofe  men,  nho  have  now,  for 
the  firlt  time,  made  that  difcovery,  ihci.'ld  not  have  found 
out,  at  an  earlier  period,  tke  illegality  of  other  Societies, 
which  were  formed  all  over  the  kingdom  (in  corrcfpondence 
with  each  other)  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  mifieading,  and 
poifoning  the  minds  of  the  lower  claires  of  the  people,  with 
fentiments  fubverfive  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Conftitution,  and  indeed  of  all  order  and  Government :  and 
yet  one  does  not  find  that  thefe  men  have  ever  reprehended 
J'uch  Societies,  as  unconftitutional  or  illegal.  Gentlemen, 
J  {hall  make  no  further  cerament  on  this  incongruity  ot  be- 
haviour 
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haviour,  but  Oiall  leave  it  to  the  judicious  public  to  draw 
their  own  concluilons. 

In  the  mean  time  let  not  thofe  valuable  Members  of  So- 
ciety, who  have  united  in  the  fupport  of  our  excellent  Con- 
ilitution,  be  afraid  of  unmerited  calumny ;  we  are  told  by 
the  greatest  of  all  authorities,  that  the  tree  is  beft  known  by 
its  fruits.  If  this  be  true,  it  mull  follow  as  a  neceflary  con- 
fcquence,  that  thefe  Societies,  which  are  calculated  for  the 
exprefs  purpofcs  of  fupprcfTing  fedition,  for  inculcating 
loyalty,  and  keeping  up  and  fupporting  a  due  obfervance  of 
flic  laws  (and  which  have  been  found  to  be  attended  with 
(hat  efFeft)  can  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  illegal  or 
unconllitutional. 

It  is,  and  ought  to  be  the  firft  end  and  principle  of  law  to 
enforce  and  fupport  good  order  and  Government,  and  to  curb 
and  reitrain  all  fuch  pradices,  as  may  tend  to  iiir  up  flrife 
and  fedition  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  fubje<^,  to 
afTid:  the  Civil  Magiflrate  in  promoting  this  defirable  end; 
and  certainly  there  never  was  a  time  when  this  aflirtance  was 
more  emphatically  necelfary,  than  when  the  mod  dangerous 
plans  and  confederacies  were  on  foot,  for  the  fubverfion  ot 
all  Government.  Although  the  favourers  of  anarchy  have 
afFefled  to  laugh  at  the  groundlefs  apprehenfions  of  thofe 
vvhofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  watch  over  the  fafety  of  the  coun- 
try ;  it  has  fince  appeared,  by  the  cleared  evidence,  that  thofe 
apprehenfions  were  but  too  well  founded.  It  was  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  and  for  thefc  purpofes,  that  thefe  conftitutional  So- 
cieties were  fet  on  foot ;  and  they  have  norer,  that  I  have 
heard  of,  deviated  from  the  ends  of  their  Inititution.  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  in  my  opinion  (hewn  themfelves  the 
friends  of  order  and  Government,  and  at  the  faine  time 
the  friendsxif  liberty  in  all  its  branches  :  for  nothing  is  more 
true  than  that  they  are  the  bed  friends  to  liberty,  who  ufe 
their  endeavours  to  redrain  it  within  the  bounds  of  law,  and 
to  reprefs  all  licentioufnefs ;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  its  mod  dangerous  foes,  wIk),  under  the  fpecious  mafque 
of  liberty,  proditute  it  to  purpofes  ill  correfponding  with  the 
name  ;  as  fuch  proditution  may  tend  to  lellen  in  mens' 
minds  that  love  and  veneration,  which  ought  to  relide  in  the 
bread  of  every  good  man,  for  the  facred  name  of  liberty 
when  rightly  utuierjicod,  and  properly  made  ufe  of. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  been  led  to  digrcfs  beyond  the  limit  of 

my  original  intention,  which  was  only  to  recommend  it  to 

you,  to  perfevere  in  the  fame  line  of  conduct,  which  has 

been  found  fo  much  to  contribute  to  the  public  fervice  :  but 
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perhaps  my  having  done  fa,  may  not  be  altogether  unfeafon- 
able,  as  it  may  tend  to  prevent  mens'  minds  from  being 
iriifled  by  fpecious  names,  and  to  induce  them  to  judge  of 
jnens'  intentions  by  their  afiions,  which  will  always  be 
found  to  be  the  furefl;  criterion. 

Gentlemen,  I  {hall  not  take  up  any  more  of  your  time, 
which  may  be  more  ufefully  employed  in  the  fervice  you 
are  engaged  in,  and  which  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  dif- 
charge  with  fidelity  and  difpatch. 


Appendix  to  the  BiJJjop  of  Llandqff's  Sermon^ 
preached  in  Charlotte-Jlrcet  Chapel^  April  1785. 

THE  Sermon  which  is  now,  for  the  firft  time,  pub- 
lilhed,  was  written  many  years  ago ;  it  may,  per- 
haps, on  that  account  be  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
thofe  for  whofe  benefit  it  is  defigned.  If  it  fhall  have  any 
effe£l  in  calming  the  perturbation  which  has  been  lately 
excited,  and  which  dill  fubfifts  in  the  minds  of  the  lower 
claffes  of  the  community,  I  fhall  not  be  alhamed  of  having 
given  to  the  world  a  compofition  in  every  other  light  iinin- 
tjrefting.  J  will  take  this  opportunity  of  adding,  with  the 
fame  intention,  a  few  refltdions  on  the  prefent  circum-. 
ilances  of  our  own,  and  of  a  neighbouring  country. 

With  regard  to  France — I  have  no  hefitation  in  declar- 
ing, that  the  obje«5l  which  the  French  feemcd  to  have  in 
view  at  the  commencement  of  their  revolution,  had  my 
h.-arty  approbation.  The  objcdl  was  to  free  them  (elves 
and  their  pofterity  from  arbitrary  power.  1  hope  there  is 
x\ot  a  man  in  Great  Britain  fo  little  fenfible  of  the  bleflings 
of  that  free  Conltitution  under  which  he  has  the  happinefs 
to  live:  fo  entiiely  dead  to. the  interefts  of  general  huma- 
nity, as  not  to  wifh  that  a  Conftitution  fimilar  to  our  own 
might  be  eftabliflied,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  every  def- 
potic  ftate  in  Europe :  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

It  is  one  thing  to  approve  of  an  end,  another  to  approve 
of  the  means  by  which  an  end  is  accomplifhed.  I  did  not 
approve  of  the  means  by  which  the  firft  revolution  was  ef-, 
fccled  in  France. — I  thought  that  it  would  have  been  a 
wifer  meafure  to  have  abridged  the  opprefRve  privileges, 
and  to  have  lelTened  the  enormous  number  of  the  nobility, 
than  to  have  abolifhed  the  order. — J  thought  that  the  ftate 
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«ng!it  not  in  jiiflice  to  have  feized  any  part  of  the  property  of 
the  church,  till  it  liad  re\ertcd,  as  it  were,  to  the  community, 
by  the  death  of  its  immediate  podcirois. — I  thought  that  the 
king  was  not  only  treated  with  unmerited  indignity  ;  but  that 
too  little  authority  was  left  him,  to  enable  him,  as  the  chief 
executive  magiltrate,  to  be  ufeful  to  the  ftate. — Thefe  were 
fome  of  my  reafons  for  not  approving  the  means  by  which 
the  firft  revolution  in  France  was  brought  about.  As  to 
other  evils  which  tot)k  place  on  the  occafion,  I  confidered 
them  certainly  as  evils  of  importance  5  but  at  the  fame  time 
as  evils  infeparable  from  a  Itate  of  civil  commotion,  and 
which  I  conceived  would  be  more  than  compenfated  by  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  limited  monarchy. 

The  French  have  abandoned  the  conftitution  they  had  at 
firfl:  el^ablifhf  d,  and  have  changed  it  for  another.     No  one 
can  reprobate  with  more  truth  than  I  do  both  the  means,  and 
the  end  of  this  change. — The  end  has  been  the  eftablifhment 
of  a  republic — Now,  a  republic  is  a  form  of  government, 
which,  of  all  others,  I  moft  diflike — and  I  diflike  it  for  this 
reafon  :  b-caufe  of  all  forms  of  governtment,  fcarcely  except- 
ing the  mod  defpolic,  I  think  a  republic  the  moft  oppreflivc 
to  the  bulk  of  the  people :  they  are  deceived  in  it  with  the 
Ihew  of  liberty  ;  but  they  live  in  it,  under  the  moft  odious  of 
all  tyrannies,  the  tyranny  of  their  equals. — With  refpedl  to 
the  means  by  which   this  new  republic   has  been  eredled  in 
France,  they  have   been  fanguinary,   favage,  more  than  bru- 
tal.    They  not  merely  fill  the  heart  of  e\ery  individual  with 
cnmmiferation  for  the  imfortunate  fufterers  ;  but  they  exhibit 
to  the  eye  of  contemplation,  an  humiliating  pi£lure  ot  human 
nature,  when   its  paflions  are  not  regulated  by  religion,   or 
controlled  by  law. — I  fly  with  terror  and    abhorrence  even 
from  the  altar  of  Liberty,  when  I  fee  it  flained  with  the  blood 
of  the  aged,  cf  the   innocent,  of  the  defencelefs  fex,  of  the 
miniftcrs  of  religion,  and  of  the  faithful  adherents  of  a  fallen 
monarch. — My  heart  finks  within  me  when  I  fee  it  dreaming 
with   the   blood  of   the  monarch  himfelf. — Merciful   God, 
Itrike  fpeedily,  we  befeech  thee,  with  deep  conirition,   and 
fmcere  remorfe,  the  obdurate  hearts  of  the  relentlefs  perpe- 
trators aiid  projectors  of  thefe  horrid  deeds,  left  they  fliould 
fuddenly  fink  into  eternal  and  extreme  perdition,  loaded  with 
an  unutterable  weight  of  unrcpcnted,  and,  except  through  the 
blood  of  Him  whofe  religion  they  reje£l,  inexpiable  fin. 

The  monarch,  you  will  tell  rne,  was  guiliy  of  perfidy  and 
perjury. — I  know  not  that  he  was  guilty  of  either  ;  but  ad- 
mitting that  he  has  been  jguilty  of  Jioth, — wlip,  alas  !  of  the 
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Tons  of  men,  is  To  confident  in  the  ftrength  of  his  own  virtue, 
fo  alTured  of  his  own  integrity  and  intrepidity  of  charafter, 
as  to  be  certain,  that  under  fimilar  temptations  he  would  not 
have  been  gnihy  of  fimilar  offences?  Surely  it  would  have 
been  no  diminution  of  the  iternnefs  of  new  republican  virtue, 
no  difgrace  to  the  magnanimity  of  a  great  nation,  if  it  had 
pardor.cd  the  perfidy  which  its  own  opprellion  had  oecaiioned 
•^if  it  hud  remitted  the  ptiniflmient  of  the  perjury  of  the 
king,  to  the  tribunal  of  Him,  by  whom  kings  reign  and princas 
decree  jujiice. 

And  are  there  any  men  in  this  kingdom,  except  fiiCh  as 
find  their  account  in  public  confufion,  who  would  hazard  the 
introdudlion  of  fuch  fcenes  of  rapine,  barbarity,  and  blood- 
fhed,  as  have  difgraced  France,  and  outraged  humanity,  for 
the  fake  of  obtaining — What? — Liberty  and  Equality. — I 
fiifpeft,  that  the  mearking  of  thefe  terms  is  not  clearly  and  ge- 
nerally underftood  :  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  explain  them. 
.  The  liberty  of  a  man  in  a  fbtc  of  nature,  confifts  in  his 
being  fiibjc6l  to  no  law  but  the  law  of  nanirc — and  the  liberty 
of  a  man  in  a  ftate  of  fociety,  confifts  in  his  being  fubjcdl  to 
no  law,  but  to  the  law  ervailcd  by  the  general  will  of  the  fo- 
ciety  to  which  he  belongs.— And  to  what  other  law  is  any 
man  in  Great  Britain  fiibjed?  The  king,  we  are  all  juftly 
perfiiaded,  has  not  the  inclination  ;  and  we  all  know  that, 
.1^  he  had  the  inclination,  he  has  not  the  power,  to  fubftitute 
Jiis  will  in  the  place  of  the  law.  The  houfe  of  Lords  has  no 
fuch  power;  the  houfe  of  commons  has  no  fiich  power  ;  the 
church  has  no  fuch  power  ;  the  rich  men  of  the  country  have 
no  fuch  power.  Thepoorelt  man  amongfl  us,  the  beggar  atpur 
dfXM",  is  governed — not  by  the  uncertain,  palTionatc,  arbitrary 
will  of  an  individual — not  by  the  felfilh  infolence  of  an  arif-, 
/locratic  faiition — not  by  the  madnefs  of  democratic  violence 
~-but  by  the  iixed,  impartial,  deliberate  voice  of  law,  enabled 
(jy  the  general  fiifFrage  of  a  free  people. — Is  your  property  in- 
jured? Law,  indeed,  does  not  give  you  property  ;  but  it  af- 
d^ertalns  it. — Property  is  acquired  by  rnduftry  and  probity  ;  by 
l^eexercile  of  talcnts^^nd  ingenuity  ;  and  the  poirefiiun  of  it 
is  fecured  by  the  laws  of  the  community.  Againft  whom 
think  yon  is  it  fecured  r  It  is  fec«ired  againft. thieves  and  rob- 
bers ^  againfl  idle  and  profligate  men,  who,  however  lovi^  your 
condition  may  be,  would  be  glad  to  deprive  yon  of  the  little 
you  polfefs.  It  is  fecured,  not  only  againft  fuch  difturbers  of- 
the  public  peace,  but  againft  the  opprellion  of  the  noble,  the 
capacity  of  the  powerful,  and  the  avarice  of  the  rich.  The 
(Tonrts  of.  Britifti  juftice  are  impartial  and  incorrnjit ;  they  re- 
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fpeft  not  the  peffons  of  men ;  the  poor  man's  lamb  Is,  in- 
their  eftimation,  as  facred  as  the  monarch's  crown  ;  with  in- 
flexible integrity  they  adjudge  to  every  man  his  own.  Your 
property  under  their  protc6iion  is  feciire. — If  your  perfonal  li- 
berty beunjuftly  reftraincd,  though  but  for  an  hour,  and  that 
by  the  Ingheft  fervants  of  the;  crown — the  crown  cannot 
fcreen  tliem  ;  the  tlironc  cannot  hide  them  ;  the  law,  with  an 
undaunted  arm,  feizcrs  them,  and  drags^  them  with  irrefiflible 
might  to  the  judgment  of  whom  ? — of  your  equals — of  twelve 
of  your  neighbours. — In  fuch  a  conllitution  as  this,  what  is 
there  to  complain  oi  on  the  Icore  of  liberty  r 

The  greate(t  freedom  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  man  in  a  (late 
of  civil  fociety  ;  the  greitcd:  fecurity  that  can  be  given  him 
with  refpedl  to  the  proteftion  of  his  character,  property,  per- 
fonal liberty,  limb,  and  life,  is  afforded  to  every  individual  by 
our  prefcnt  conilitution. 

The  equality  of  man  in  a  ftateof  nature*  does  notconfift  in 
an  equality  of  bodily  (trcngth,  or  intellectual  ability,  but  in 
their  being  equally  free  from  the  dominion  of  each  other. 
— The  equality  of  man  in  aftate  of  civil  fociety,  does  not  con- 
fift  in  an  equality  of  wifdom,  honefty,  ingenuity,  induftry, 
— nor  in  an  equality  of  property  refulting  from  a  due  exertion 
of  thefe  talents  ;  but  in  being  equally  fubjedl  to,  equally  pro- 
tected by  the  fame  laws — And  who  knows  not  that  every  indi- 
vidual in  this  great  nation,  is,  in  this  refpe(5t,  equal  to  every 
other  ?  There  is  not  one  law  for  the  nobles,  another  for 
the  commons  of  the  land-^ne  for  the  clergy,  another  for 
the  laity — one  for  the  rich,  another  for  the  poor.  The  nobi- 
lity it  is  true,  have  fomc  privileges  annexed  to  their  birth  ;  the 
judges,  and  other  magifiratcs,  have  fome  annexed  to  their 
oflice ;  atid  profcflional  men  have  annexed  to  their  pro- 
fefTions — but  thefe  privileges  are  neither  injurious  to  the  li- 
berty or  property  of  other  men;  And  you  might  as  reafonably 
contend,  that  the  bram.ble  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  oak  ;  the 
iamb  to  the  lion  5  as  that  nodillinc^ions  Ihould  take  place  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  fame  ibciety. — The  burthens  of 
♦he  ftate  are  diftributed  through  the  whole  community,  with 
as  mtjch  impartiahty  as  the  complex  nature  of  taxation  will 
admit ;  every  man  fullains  a  part  in  proportion  to  his  ftrength  ; 
ho  order  is  exempted  from  the  payment  of  taxes. — Nor  is  any 
order  of  men  exclullvely  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  lu- 
crative offices  of  the  Hate.  All  cannot  enjoy  them,  but  all 
i^njoy  a  capacity  of  acquiring  them.  The  fon  of  the  mcaneft. 
man  in  the  nation  may  become  a  general  or  an  admiral,  a  lord 
chancellor  or  an  archbifhop.  .If  any  perfon  hava  been  fo 
fimple  as  to  fuppofe,  that  even  the  French  ever  intended  by 
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tlie  term  equality,  an  equality  of  property,  they  have  been 
quite  miflaken  in  their  ideas.  The  French  never  underltood 
by  it,  any  thing  materially  different  from  what  we  and  our 
anceflors  have  been  in  full  poflTcnion  of  for  many  ages. 

Other  nations  may  deluge  their  land  with  blood  in  ftrug- 
gling  for  liberty  and  equality  ;  but  let  it  never  be  forgotten  by 
ourfelves,  and  let  us  imprefs  the  obfervation  upon  the  hearts  of 
our  children,  that  we  are  in  polTeHion  of  both  ;  of  as  much  of 
both,  as  can  be  confiftent  with  the  end  for  which  civil  fociety 
was  introduced  amongil  mankind. 

The  provifion  which  is  made  for  the  poor  in  this  kingdom 
is  fo  liberal,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  fomc,  to  difcourage  indulby. 
The  rental  of  the  lands  in  England  and  Wales  does  not,  X 
conjecture,  amount  to  more  than  eighteen  millions  a  year  ;  and 
the  poor  rates  amount  to  two  millions.  The  poor  then,  at 
prefent,  polfcfs  a  ninth  ;•  :rt  of  the  landed  rental  of  the  country  ; 
and,  reckoning  ten  pounds  for  the  annual  maintenance  of  each 
pauper,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  thofe  who  are  maintained  by 
the  community  do  not  conflitutc  a  fortieth  part  of  the  people. 
An  equal  divifion  of  land  would  be  to  the  poor  a  great  misfor- 
t\me ;  they  would  poflTefs  far  Itfs  than  by  the  laws  of  the  land 
they  are  at  prefent  entitled  to.  When  we  add  to  this  confide- 
ration,  an  account  of  the  immenfe  fums  annually  fubfcribed 
by  the  rich  for  the  fupport  of  hofpitals,  infirmaries,  difpenfaries 
— for  the  relief  of  fuffercrs  by  fire,  tempeds,  famines,  lofs  of 
cattle,  great  ficknefs  and  other  misfortunes  ;  all  of  which  cha- 
rities muft  ceafe  were  all  men  on  a  level,  for  all  men  would 
then  be  equally  poor  ;  it  cannot  but  excite  one's  aftoniflimcnt, 
that  fo  foolifh  a  fyflem  fhould  have  ever  been  fo  much  as  men- 
tioned by  any  man  of  common  fenfe.  It  is  a  fyftem  not  prac- 
ticable ;  and  was  it  practicable,  it  would  not  be  ufeful ;  and 
was  it  ufeful,  it  would  notbe  juft. 

But  fome  one  may  think,  and  indeed,  it  has  been  fludioufty 
inculcated  into  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  that  a  monarchy, 
even  a  limited  one,  is  a  far  more  expenfive  mode  of  civil  go- 
vernment than  a  republic  ;  that  a  civil  lift  of  a  million  a  year, 
is  an  enormous  fum  which  might  be  favedto  the  nation.  Sup- 
poling  that  every  fliilling  of  this  fum  could  be  laved,  and  that 
every  (hilling  of  it  was  expended  in  fupporting  the  dignity  of 
the  crov\n — both  which  fuppofitions  are  entirely  falfe — ftill 
lliould  I  think  the  liberty,  the  profperity,  the  tranquillity,  the 
happinefs  of  this  great  nation  cheaply  purchafed  by  fuch  a  fum ; 
ftill  fliould  I  think  that  he  would  be  a  madman  in  politics 
vrho  would,  by  a  change  in  the  conflitution,  rifk  thcfe  bleffings 
(and  Frar.ce  fupplicsuswith  a  proof  that  infinite  rifk, would  b« 
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.  nin)  for  a  paltry  faving  of  expence.  I  am  not,  nor  have  ever 
been,  the  patron  of  corruption.  So  far  as  the  civil  lift  has  a 
tendency  to  corrupt  thejudgmcnt  of  any  member  of  either  houfc 
of  parliament,  it  has  had  a  bad  tendency  which  I  wifh  it  had 
not ;  but  I  cannot  vvilh  to  fee  tlie  fplendour  of  the  crown  re- 
duced to  nothing,  left  its  proper  weight  in  the  fcale  of  the  con- 
ftitution  (hould  be  thereby  deftroyed.  A  great  portion  of  this 
million  is  expended  in  paying  the  falaries  of  the  judges,  the  in- 
terpreters of  our  law,  the  guardians  of  our  lives  and  properties! 
—Another  portion  is  expended  in  maintaining  ambafladors  at 
different  courts,  to  protect  the  general  concerns  of  the  nation 
irom  foreign  aggrellion  ;  another  portion  is  expended  in  penli- 
ons  and  donations  to  men  of  letters  and  ingenuity  ;  to  men 
who  have  by  naval,  military,  or  civil  fervices,  jufl  claims  to  the 
attention  of  their  country  \  to  perfons  of  refpectable  families 
and  connexions,  who  have  been  humbled  and  broken  down 
by  misfortunes.  I  do  not  fpeak  with  accuracy,  nor  on  fuch  a 
fubjecl  is  accuracy  requifite ;  but  I  am  not  far  wide  of  truth 
in  faying  that  a  fifth  part  of  the  million  is  more  than  fufF.cient 
to  defray  the  expcnces  of  the  Royal  houfehold — What  a 
mighty  matter  is  it  to  complain  of,  that  each  individual  con- 
tributes lefs  than  fixpcnce  a  year  towards  the  fupport  of  the 
monarchy  ? 

That  the  confHtution  of  tliis  country  is  fo  perfedl  as  neither 
to  require,  or  admit  of  any  improvement,  is  a  proportion  to 
which  1  nevcrdid,  or  ever  can  ailent;  but  I  think  it  far  too  ex- 
cellent to  be  amended  by  pcafants  or  mechanics.  1  do 
not  mean  to  fpeak  of  pealants  and  mechanics  with  any  de- 
gree of  difrefpcdl  ;  1  am  not  fo  igry^iant  of  the  importance, 
either  of  the  natural  or  focial  chain  by  which  all  the  individu- 
als of  the  human  race  are  conncdlcd  together,  as  to  think  difre- 
fpe6lfully  of  any  link  of  it ;  pealants  and  mechanics  are  as 
ufcful  to  the  flate  as  anv  other  order  of  men  ;  but  their  utility 
conlifts  in  their  liifcharging  well  the  duties  of  their  refpeclive 
ftations  ;  it  ccales  when  tiicy  affeil  to  become  legiOators  ;  when 
they  intrude  ihemfelves  imo  concern?,  for  which  their  educa- 
tion has  not  fitted  them. — The  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  a  main 
fupport  of  the  liberty  of  the  i.ation  ;  it  is  a  blelfing  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  iranfmit  to  poftcrity  ;  but  a  bad  ufc  is  fometimes 
made  of  it :  and  its  ufe  is  never  mure  pernicious,  than  when  it 
is  employed  to  infufe  into  the  minds  of  the  loweft  orders 
of  the  community,  difpara^ing  ideas  concerning  the  con- 
fHtution of  their  country.  No  danger  need  be  apprehended 
from  a  candid  examinaticn  of  (Uir  oA^n  conllitution,  or  from  a 
difplay  of  tiie  advantages  of  any  other  i  it  will  bear  to  be  con- 
trailed  with  the  belt :  but  ail  men  are  not  qualified  to  make 
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the  coniparifon ;  and  ttiere  are  fo  many  men,  in  every  conl- 
munity,  who  wifti  to  have  no  government  at  all,  that  an  ap- 
peal to  them  on  fuch  a  point,  ought  never  to  be  made. 

There  are,  probably,  in  every  gbvernment  upon  earth,  cir- 
cumftances  which  a  man,  unaccuftomed  to  the  abftradl  invefti- 
gation  of  truth,  may  eafily  prove  to  be  deviations  from  the 
rigid  rule  of  ftrift  political  juftice ;  but  whilft  thefe  deviations 
are  either  generally  not  known,  or,  though  known,  gene- 
rally acquiefced  in,  as  matters  of  little  moment  to  the  general 
felicity,  I  cannot  think  it  to  be  the  part,  either  of  a  good  man 
or  of  a  good  citizen,  to  be  zealous  in  recommending  fuch  mat- 
ters to  the  difcuflion  of  ignorant  and  uneducated  men. 

I  am  far  from  infmuating,  that  the  fcience  of  politics  is  in- 
volved in  myftery ;  or  that  men  of  plain  underftandings  (hould 
be  debarred  from  examining  the  principles  of  the  government, 
to  which  they  yield  obedience.  All  that  I  contend  for  is  this 
— ^that  the  foundations  of  our  government  ought  not  to  he  over- 
turned, nor  the  edifice  eredted  thereon  tumbled  into  ruins,  be- 
caufe  an  acute  politician  may  pretend,  that  he  has  difcovered  a 
flaw  in  the  building,  or  that  he  could  have  laid  the  foundatioa 
after  a  better  model. 

What  would  you  fay  to  a  ftranger,  who  (hould  defire  you 
to  pull  down  your  houfe,  becaufe,  torfooth,  he  had  built  one 
in  France  or  America  after,  what  he  thought,  a  better  plan  ? 
You  would  fay  to  him — No,  fir — my  ancellors  have  lived  in 
this  manfion  comfortably  and  honourably  for  many  genera- 
tions ;  all  its  walls  are  (Irong,  and  all  its  timbers  found  ;  if  I 
ihould  obferve  a  decay  in  any  of  its  parts,  I  know  how  to 
make  the  reparation  without  the  afliRance  of  ftrangers  ;  and 
I  know  too,  that  the  reparation,  when  made  by  myfelf,  may 
be  made  without  injury  either  to  the  flrength  or  beauty  of  the 
building.  It  has  been  buffeted,  in  the  courfe  of  ages,  by  a 
thoufand  ftorms  ;  yet  ftill  it  ftands  unfliaken  as  a  rock,  the 
wonder  of  all  my  neighbours,  each  of  whom  ftghs  for  one  of 
a  limilar  conflrudion.  Your  houfe  may  be  fuited  to  your  cli- 
mate and  temper;  this  is  fuited  to  mine.  Permit  me,  however^ 
to  obferve  to  you,  that  you  have  not  yet  lived  long  enough 
in  your  new  houfe,  to  be  fenfible  of  all  the  inconveniences 
to  which  it  may  be  liable ;  nor  have  you  yet  had  any  expe- 
rience of  its  ftrength  ;  it  has  yet  fuftained  no  Ihocks  ;  the  firft 
whirlwind  may  fcatter  its  component  members  in  the  air  ;  the 
fitft  earthquake  may  fhake  its  foundation;  the  firft  inundation 
fnay  fweep  the  fuperftruilure  from  the  furface  of  the  earth.  I 
hope  no  accident  will  happen  to  your  houfe,  but  I  am  fatisfied 
with  mine  own. 

Great 
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Great  calamili^s  of  every  kind  attend  the  breaking  up  of 
fftabliilied  governments — yet  there  are  fome  forms  of  govern- 
ment, efpecially  when  they  happen  to  be  badly  adminiltcred, 
fo  exceedingly  de(iru(9:ive  of  the  happinefsof  mankind,  that  a 
change  of  them  is  not  improvidently  purchafed,  at  the  expcncc 
of  the  mifchief  accompanying  their  Inbverfion.  Our  govern- 
ment is  not  of  that  kind  :  look  round  the  globe,  and  fee  if  you 
can  difcovera  (ingle  nation  on  all  its  furface,  fo  powerful,  fa 
rich,  fo  beneficent,  fo  free  and  happy  as  our  own  ?  '  May  Hcpi- 
vcn  avert  from  the  minds  of  my  countrymen  the  flighteft  wiChi 
io  abolifh  their  conftitiuion! 

'•  Kingdoms,"  obferves  Mr.  Locke,  "  have  been  ovcrturiTedl 
by  the  pride,  ambition,  and  turbulency  of  private  men  ;  'by 
the  people's  wantonncfs  and  dcfire  to  caftoff  the  lawful  aurho- 
ritv  of  their  rulers,  as  well  as  by  the  rulers'  infolence,  and  en- 
deavours to  get  and  exercife  an  arbitrary  povver  over  the  peo- 
ple." Tl)e  recent  danger  to  our  conftitution  was  in  my  opi- 
nion fmall  i  for  I  confidcred  its  excellence  to  be  fo  obvious  to 
men  even  ot  the  moll  lyiimproved  underilandings,  that  I 
looked  upon  it  as  an  idle  and  fruitlefs  effort,  either  in  foreign 
or  domcIHc  incentirarics,  to  endeavour  to  perfuade  the  bulk  of 
the  people  to  conftnt  to  an  alteration  of  it  in  favour  of  a  re- 
public. I  knew,  indeed,  that  in  every  country  the  flagitious 
dregs  of  a  nation  were  always  ripe  for  revolutions  ;  but  I  was 
fenlible,  at  the  fame  titne,  that  it  was  the  intereft,  not  only  of 
the  opulent  and  powerfiil;  not  only  of  the  mercantile  and 
middle  cbHes  of  life;  but  even  of  honeft  labourers  and  ma- 
r.ufadtiirers,  of  every  iober  andinduftrious  man,  to  refifl;  the  li- 
centious principles  of  fuch  peftilent  members,  fliall  I  call  them, 
or  oufcalts  of  fociety.  Men  better  informed  and  wifer  than 
irsy'clf,  thought  that  the  conftitution  was  in  great  danger. 
Whether  in  fadl  the  danger  was  great  or  fmall,  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  now  to  inqtiirc  ;  it  may  be  more  ufcful  to  declare,  that, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  the  danger,  of  whatever  magnitude  it 
may  have  been,  did  not  originate  in  any  encroachments  of 
tithtr  tiie  legillative  or  executive  power  on  the  liberties  or 
properties  of  the  people;  but  in  the  wild  fancies,  and  turbu-- 
lent  tempers  of  difcontented  or  ill  informed  individuals,  i 
finccrely  rejoice  that,  through  the  vigilance  of  adminiftration, 
this  turbulency  has  received  a  check.  The  hopes  of  bad  men 
have  been  difappointed,  and  the  underilandings  of  millakeit 
men  have  been  enlightened,  by  the  general  and  unequivocal 
judgment  of  a  whole  nation  ;  a  nation  not  more  renowned  for 
ITS  bravery  and  its  humanify,  though  juftly  celebrated  for  both, 
than  for  its  lovalfy  to  its  princes,  and,  what  is  perfectly  con- 
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{if!ent  with  loyalty,  for  its  love  of  liberty,  and  attachment  t© 
the  conftitmion.  Wife  men  have  formed  it,  brave  men  have 
bled  for  it,  it  is  our  part  to  preferve  it, 

R.  LANDAFF. 

London, Jan.  25, 
^793- 


Refedlio7is  on  the  prejait  Crifis. 

Dii  Partii,  quorum  lemper  fub  numine  Troja  eft, 

Non  tainen  omnino  Teucros  delere  paratis, 

Cum  tales  aninios  juvenum,  tani  certa  tuliflis 

Pcdord.  ViRC. 

Ev'n  yet,  ye  Guardian  Gods,  your  pow'rs  divine 
Will  fix  the  fortunes  of  your  Javourite  live. 
Since  you  the  bofoms  of  your  youths  infpire 
Witii  full  high  courage,  fuch  ce*eftial  fire. 

IT  is  an  obfervation  of  a  noble  author,  and  celebrated  ftatci- 
man,  that   '^  National  corruptions  can  only  be  purg'd  by 
National  calamities;"    i.  e.  remov'd  or  corredled  by  the  feve- 
rity  of  the  evils  refulting  from  them.     When  fuch  abufes  have 
fpread  to  a  certain  extent,  and  have  arifen  to  a  certain  mea- 
furc,  the  truth  of  the  alTertion  can  admit  of  no  doubt  ^   though 
the  application  of  it  to  any  particular  nation  would  be  unbe- 
coming andprefumptuous.    For  mere  events,  how  Itriking  fo- 
cver,  unlefs  they  are  direft  accomplifhments  of  fome  plain 
prediclion,  cannot,  of  them felves,  interpret  the  councils  of  the 
Deity.     They  may,  however,  in  themfelves,  be  of  fuch  a  cad 
and  coniplcxion,  and  may  alfo  be  attended  with  fuch  circum- 
flances,  as  to  intimate  in  no  obfcure  manner,  that  fome  grand 
fcheme  of  Providence  is  preparing,  in  which,  when  fully  un- 
folded, it  will  bemanifeft  to  the  world,  that  Nations,  as  fuch, 
are  accountable  for  their  conduct  ;  and  that  their  fortunes  will 
be  ultimately  fix'd  by  their  moral  and  religious  character.     It 
is  fcarce  poffible,  that  any  feriousandconliderate  perfonfhould 
contemplate  without  aftonifhment  and  awe,  either  the  occur- 
jTcnccs  of  a  few  years  part,  or  the  incidents  of  the  prefent 
juncture.     By  fome  law  of  our  rrature,  improvement  and  re- 
covery are  flow  and  gradual.     But,  alas!  how  (hort  isthepaf- 
fage,  how  eafy  the  defcent  to  diforder  and  depravation  ?     Na- 
tions may  tremble  at  this  refieclion,  no  lefs  than  individuals. 
For  fureiy,  whatever  caufes  may  have  occurred  in  producing 
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it,  fofiidden,  and  fo  violent  a  change  as  that  which  has  hap- 
pcn'd  in  tlie  fentiments,  manners,  a;id  chancier  of  a  whole 
people;  ot  a  great,  a  powerful,  and  molt  polilh'd  Nation,  was 
nt\er  yet  experienc'd.  In  the  ontfet  of  their  Revolution, 
Itrong  fyflems  are  fecn  of  rational  enthufiafm,  I  mf^an,  an  ar- 
dor for  liberty  fo  call'd.  The  condiicl  and  progrefs  of  it  has 
been  mark'd  throughout  by  a  political  Mania  \  by  a  wild  and 
fettled  licentioufneis  of  thinking  and  ading,  worfc  than  any 
tyranny  either  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times.  The  whole 
coiirfe  of  their  proceedings  is  full  of  wonder.  But  that  a 
people  who  had  (hewn  theinf  Ives  unable  to  difcern  any  medium 
between  the  condition  of  Haves,  and  rebels,  Ihuu'.d  fet  iip  for 
in!truclors  and  reformers  of  mankind ;  Ihould  invite,  admo- 
nilli,  and  endeavor  to  compel  the  nations  around  them  to  fol- 
low their  example,  and  throw  off  their  allegiance  \  Ihjuld  ofTer 
their  aflidancein  this  way,  to  the  Engliih,  of  all  otiicrs  ;  :ii\^ 
Ihould  find  in  this  free  and  ha;)py  coiiiitry,  admirers  and  pa- 
trons, in  men  of  the  highcfl  birtli,  and  molt  fplendid  laLnts 
« — thefe  arc  particulars,  which  hiilory  iTaill  record,  though 
poderity  will  hardly  believe  ihcm.  How  long  it  is  or- 
dain'd  that  the  Britifh  Conllitution  Ihall  continue,  the  wifcft 
kiiQwjult  as  much  as  the  molt  ignorant.  But  every  one, 
who  is  at  ail  acquainted  with  hillory,  knows,  that  the  lactious 
proceedings  of  ambitious,  difappointed  demagogues,  falling 
in  with  the  treacherous  deligns  of  foreign  enemies,  liave 
tiften  been  fiifficient  of  themfclves  to  ruin  the  raofl  prof- 
perous  and  riouriniing  Hates.  That  they  have  not  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  prefent  crifis,  is  owing,  under  Providence,  to 
the  good  fenle  and  virtuous  indignation  of  a  brave  and 
generous  People,  who  difdain  to  defert  tlicir  duty,  and 
\\\\Q  now  gladly  join,  as  in  one  grai.d  chorus,  to  cxprefs  their 
feelings  in  that  fublime  hymn  of  gratitude,  ♦*  Non  nobis  Do- 
mine,  fed  tuo  Nomini  gloria."  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not 
unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  be  the  glory.  For,  as  fecureas 
tome  men  afFedled  to  be,  the  fituation  was  truly  perilous. 
Who  would  have  thought  beforehand,  that  the  extreme 
abufes  of  the  prefs,  which  portended  fuch  fatal  mifchief  to 
Society,  would  operate  at  hift,  in  a  manner  dirc6liy  contrary 
to  their  natural  tendency  ?  Who  would  have  conceiv'd,  that 
the  boldnefs  of  bad  men,  encourag'd  by  the  tamenefs  and  ti- 
midity, as  they  fuppofed,  but,  as  it  now  appears,  by  the  dif- 
creet  lilence  and  wife  forbearance  of  thofe  in  authority,  would 
have  overleap 'd  all  bounds  of  prud«rce,  and  betray 'd  their  de- 
figns  before  it  was  too  late  to  defeat  them  r  that  the  very 
means  employed  to   excite  difcontcnt,  would  add  luUre  to 
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loyalty,  anfl  vigour  to  the  ConflitHtion.  By  this  happy  union 
of  hearts  and  minds,  the  ftrongeft  arguments  alledged  ugainil 
it  by  the  (brewed ll  ot  its  Oppofcrs,  are  turn'd  agaii>lt  him- 
felf.  For  if,  according  to  his  alTumption,  the  fenfe  of  the 
people  .it  large  is  the  only  firm  bafis  of  a  legitimate  Conftitu- 
tion,  then  is  ours  the  firmefi  that  can  be  found  in  exigence, 
or  form'd  in  imagination.  The  people  of  this  coimtry  hfive 
fleclar'd  their  regard  and  reverence  for  it  in  every  poUibl* 
inanncr  of  expreflion,  proper,  or  improper.  That  their  zeal 
ior  its  fafety  has  not  always  been  difcreet  and  temperate,  is 
but  another  proof  of  their  attachment  to  it. 

All  hopes  of  overturning  it  being  now  at  an  end,  it 
would  be  well,  if  thofe,  wl)o  th'uk  fo  well  of  it,  that  they 
cannot  live  happily  under  it,  would  remove  to  a  region,  where 
the  ihifttng  policy  of  the  day  is  more  fuited  to  their  princi- 
j^es,  and  their  reftlefs  difpofition  may  find  condaut  employ- 
ment. I  conceive  it  will  be  no  objection  to  their  adopting 
this  meafure,  that  our  fpirited  neighbours  feem  refolv'd  in 
earned,  to  have  a  religion  as  well  as  a  government  of  their  own 
making.  Fairly  tir'd  of  the  Chrijiian  fcheme,  which  they 
Iwve  patiently  tried  for  thirteen  centuries,  or  more,  without 
finding  any  benefit  from  it  in  return  for  the  mifchiefs  it  bad 
«Ione  by  enjoining  obedience  to  legal  governors,  and  by  incul- 
cating peace  to  the  prejudice  of  rights,  they  are  determined, 
it  feems,  to  complete  their  independence,  by  getting  rid  of 
that  yoke.  This  defign  would  be  lefs  llrange,  if  fome  parts 
of  the  Pagan  Creed  were  not  incompatible  with  their  new 
theories.  For  is  it  poHible  that  fuch  Divinities  as  yufiicc  and 
Clemency^  Fidelity  and  Truth,  or  any  other  of  that  7ioble  fa- 
mily, Ihould  ever  find  a  niche  in  the  Pantheon  of  Paris  ? 
In  the  room  of  thofe  antiquated  Figures,  they  will  undoubt- 
edly place  their  own  heroes,  philofophers,  and  flatcfmcn,  to- 
gether with  fome  foreign  Worthies  of  congenial  excellence, 
\vho  can  well  be  fpared  out  of  our  corntry.  The  con- 
fufion  arifing  from  fuch  a  motley  mixture  of  times  and  cha- 
jacters,  will  render  their  mode  of  worfhip  but  the  more 
conformable  to  their  fcheme  of  government ;  and  that,  which 
has  hitherto  been  confidered  as  a  mere  vilionary  projedl,  will, 
by  their  ingenuity  be  realiz'd,  "  a  complete  alliance  betweea 
Church  and  State." 
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THE  firft  peculiarity  of  the  EnglilhGovcmment,  as  a  free 
Government,  is  its  having  a  King,— its  having  throwa 
into  one  place  the  whole  raafs,  if  I  i^ay  ufc  the  expr«ffion, 
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of  the  Executive. Power,  and  having  invariably  and  iaf 
ever  fixed  it  there.  By  this  very  circumftance,  aifo,  has 
th-  tliiofiium  oCiX.  been  rendered  facred  and  inexpugnable  ; 
by  making  one  gre.it,  very  great,  Man  in  the  State,  has  an: 
effeftual  check  been  put  to  the  preteniions  of  thofe  who 
othe^rwife  would  ftrive  to  become  fuchj  and  diforders 
haye  been  prevented,  which,  in^ll  Republics,  ever  brought 
on  tl.e  ruin  of  liberty;  and  before  it  was  loft,  obftructed 
the  enjoyment  of  it. 

If  we  call  our  eyes  on  all  the  States  that  ever  were  free, 
we  fhall  fee  that  the  People  in  them,  ever  turning  their 
jealoufy,  as'  it  was  natural,  againft  the  Executive  Power, 
but  never  thinking  of  the  means  of  limiting  it  that  have 
fo  happily  taken  place  in- England  *,  have  never  em- 
ployed any  other  expedient  befides  that  obvious  one,  of 
trailing  that  power  to  Magiftrates  whom  they  appointed 
annually ;  which  was  in  a  great  meafurc  to  keep"  to  them- 
felves  the  management  of  it. 

in  a  State  which  is  fmall  and  poor,  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind  is  not  attended  with  any  great  inconveniences, 
as  every  individual  is  taken  up  with  the  care  of  providing 
for  his  own  fubliftence  ;  as  great  objefts  of  ambition  are 
wanting^' and  as  evils  cannot,  in  fuch  a  State,  ever  be-- 
come  much  complicated.  In  a  State  that  ftrivcs  for  ag- 
grandifemnt,  the  difficulties  and  danger  attending  the 
pyrfuit  of  fuch  plan,  infpire  a  general  fpirit  of  caution, 
and  crery  individual  makes  a  fober  ufe  of  his  rights  as  a 
Citizen. 

i3ut  when,  at  laft,  thofe  exterior  motives  come  to  ceafe^ 
and  the  paflions,  and  even  the  virtues,  which  they  excited, 
thus  become  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  inadlioif,"  the  r'eople 
turn  their  eyes  back  toward  the  interior  of  the  Republic  ; 
and  every  individual,  in  feeking  then  to  concern  himfelf 
in  all  aifahS,  fceks  for  new 'objects  that  Ynay  rellore  hira 
to  that  ftate  of  exertion,  which  habit,  he  finds,  has  ren- 
dered neceflary  to  him,  and  to  exercife  a  power  which, 
fmall  as  it  is,  yet  flatters  his  vanity. 

As  the  preceding  events  cannot  have  given  jm  influence 
to  a  certain  number  of  Citizens,  they  avail  themfelves  of 
the  general  difpofition  of  the  People,  to  promote  their 

.  ^  Tb«  rendoript  that  pdi^er  dej^endent  on  the  People  for  its  fupplies. 
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■private  views  ^  the  legiflative  power  is  thenceforth  conti- 
hually  in  motion ;  and  as  it  is  ill  informed  and  falfely 
directed,  almoft  every  exertion  of  it  is  attended  with  fomc 
injury  either  to  the  laws,  or  the  Stite. 

This  is  not  all ;  as  thofe  who  compofe  the  General  Af- 
femblies  cannot,  in  confequence  of  their  numbers,  enier- 
tain  any  hopes  of  gratifying  their  private  ambition,  or,  in 
general,  their  private  paffions,  they  at  Icail  feek  to  gratify 
their  political  caprices,  and  they  accumulate  tiie  honours 
and  dignities  of  the  State  on  fome  favourite,  whom  the 
public  voice  happens  to  raife  at  that  time. 

But  as  in  fach  a  State  there  can  be,  from  the  irregula- 
rity of  the  determinations  of  the  People,  no  fuch  thing  as 
a  fettled  courfe  of  meafureSj  it  happens  that  iVIen  never 
can  exactly  tell  the  prefent  ftate  of  public  affairs.  The 
power  thus  given  away  is  already  grown  very  great,  before 
thofe  by  whom  it  was  given  fo  much  as  fufpecf  it ;  and 
he  himfelf  who  enjoys  that  power,  does  not  know  its  full 
'extent:  but  then,  on  the  firft  opportunity  that  offers,  he 
.  fuddenly  pierces  through  the  cloud  which  hid  the  fumrait 
from  him,  and  at  once  feats  himfelf  upon  it.  The  People, 
On  the  other  hand,  no  fooner  recover  fight  of  him  than 
they  fee  their  favourite  become  their  Mailer  ;  anddifcovcr 
the  evil  only  to  find  that  it  is  pail  remedy.  * 

As  this  power,  thus  furreptitioufly  acquired.  Is  deflitute 
of  the  fupport  both  of  the  law,  and  of  the  antient  courfe 
of  things,  and  is  even  but  indifferently  refpe(5led  by  thofe 
who  have  fubjeded  themfelves  to  it,  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained but  by  abufir.g  it.  The  People  at  lad  fucceed  in 
forming  fomewhere  a  centre  of  union  ;  laey  agree  in  the 
choice  of  a  Leader  ;^  til  is  Leader  in  his  turn  riles;  in  his 
turn  alfo  he  betrays  his  engagements ;  power  produces  its 
wonted  effects,  and  the  Protector  becomes  a  Tyrant. 

This  is  not  all ;  the  fame  caufes  which  have  given  a 
Maf.er  to  tiie  State,  give  it  two,  give  it  three.  All  thofe 
rival  powers  endeavour  to  fwallow  up  each  other;  the 
State  becomes  a  fceme  of  quarrels  and  endlels  broils,  and  is 
in  a  continual  convuJfion. 

If  amidft  fuch  diforders  the  People  retained  their  free- 
dom^ the  evil  mull  indeed  be  very  great,  to  take  away  a'l 
the  advantages  of  it  ;  but  they  are  flaves,  and  yet  have 
^oX.  w^at  in  other  countries  makes  amends  for  political 
Servitude,  I  mean  tranquillity. 
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In  order  to  prove  all  thefc  things,  if  proofs  were  deemed 
necelTarv,  1  would  only  refer  the  reader  to  what  every  one 
knows  of  Pififtratus  and  Mcgacles,  of  Marius  and  Sylla, 
Cafar  and  Pompey.  However,  1  cannot  avoid  tranflat- 
ing  a  part  of  the  fpeech  which  a  Citizen  of  Florence  ad- 
drcfied  once  to  the  Senate  :  the  reader  will  find  in  it  a  kind 
of  abridged  ftory  of  all  Republics  ;  at  leaft  of  thofc  which, 
by  the  (hare  allowed  to  the  People  in  the  Government, 
deferved  that  name ;  and  which  befides,  have  attained  a 
certain  degree  of  extent  and  power. 

"  And  that  nothing  human  may  be  perpetual  and  liable, 
<^  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven,  that  in  all  States  whatfocver,. 
*'  there  fhouldarife  certain  deftru<flivefamilies,who  arc  the 
*«  bane  and  ruin  of  them.  Of  this  our  Republic  can  afford 
*'  aN  many  and  more  deplorable  examples  than  any  other, 
*'  as  it  owes  its  misfortunes  not  only  to  one,  but  to  fe- 
**  vera!  of  fuch  families.  We  had  at  ifirft  the  Buondelmonti 
*'  and  the  Hube  ti.  We  had  afterwards  the  Donati  and 
*'  the  Cerchi'i  and  at  prefent  (fhameful  and  ridiculous 
**  conduft)  we  are  waging  war  among  ourfelves  for  the 
»<  Ricci  and  the  Alblzxi.*' 

"  When  in  former  times  the  Ghibellnswerc  fupprefled, 

'*  every  one  expected  that  the  Guelfs,  being  then  latis- 

•^  ficd,  would  liavechofen  to  live  in  tranquillity;  yet.  but 

*♦  a    little   time    had    elapfed,  when  they   again    divided 

**  tlicmfelvcs  into  the  faftions  o^ihelVhitei  and  the  Blacks. 

•*  AV'hen  theWhites  were  fupprcflcd,  new  parties  arofc  and 

**  new  troubles  followed.    Sometimes  battles  were  fought 

"  in  favour  of  the  Exiles  ;  and  at  other  times,  quarrels 

'*  broke  out  between  the  Nobility  and  the  People.  And, 

*•  as  if  refolved  to  give  awayto  others  what  we  ourfelves 

*'  neither  knew,    nor  would  peaceably  enjov,  we  com- 

*'  mitted  the  care  of  our  liberty,  at  fome  times  to  King 

•'  Robert,  and  at  others  to  his  brother,  and  at  length  to 

*'  the  Duke  of  Athens ;  never  fettling  nor  refting  in  any 

'*  kind  of  Government,  as  not  knowing  cither  how  to 

*•  enjoy  liberty  or  fupport  fcrvitudc  •." 

'1  he  EngliJh  Conftitution  has  prevented  the  poflibility 
of  misfortunes  of  this  kind.  Isot  only,  bv  dirainifhing 
the  power,  or  rather  the  acfhial  exercife  of  the  power,  of 
t]»e  People,  and  making  them  Ihare  in  the  Legiflature 

•  See  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,  by  Mashiavel,  L.  III. 

only 
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only  by  their  Reprefentatives,  the  irrefiftible  violence  hts 
beea  avoided  of  thofe  numerous  and  General  Aflemblies, 
which,  on  whatever  fide  they  throw  their  weight,  bear 
down  every  thing.  Bcfides,  as  the  power  of  the  People, 
when  they  have  any  power  and  know  how  to  ufe  it,  is  at 
all  times  really  formidable,  the  Conftitution  has  fet  a 
counterpoifc  to  it ;  and  the  Royal  Authority  is  this  coun- 
terpoife. 

In  order  to  render  it  equal  to  fuch  a  funftion,  the  Con- 
ftitution has,  in  the  firft  place,  conferred  on  the  King 
the  exclufive  prerogative  cf  calling  and  difmifling  the 
legiflative  Bodies,  and  of  putting  a  negative  on  their  refo-« 
lutions. 

Secondly,  it  has  alfo  placed  on  the  fide  of  the  King  the 
whole  Executive  Power  in  the  Nation. 

Laftly,  in  order  to  effedt  ftill  nearer  an  equilibrium,  the 
Conftitution  has  invefted  the  Man  whom  it  has  made  the 
fole  Head  of  the  State,  with  all  the  perfonal  priyilegcs,  all 
the  pomp,  all  the  majcfty,  of  which  human  dignities  arc 
capable.  In  the  language  of  the  law,  the  King  is  Sove- 
reign Lord,  and  the  People  are  his  fubjfds  ; — he  is  uni- 
verfal  proprietor  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  he  bcftows  all 
the  dignities  and  places ;  and  he  is  not  to  be  addreficd  but 
with  the  expreflion  and  outward  ceremony  of  almoft 
oriental  humility.  Befides,  his  pcrfon  is  facred  and  in- 
violable ;  and  any  attemot  whatfoever  againft  it,  is,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  a  crime  equal  to  that  of  an  attack 
againft  the  whole  State. 

In  a  word,fince  to  have  too  exadtly  completed  the  equi- 
librium between  the  power  of  the  People  and  that  of  the 
Crown,  would  have  been  to  facrifice  the  end  to  the  means, 
that  is,  to  iiavc  endangered  liberty  with  a  view  to 
ftrengthen  the  Government,  the  deficiency  which  ought 
to  remain  on  the  fide  of  the  latter,  has  at  leaft  been  in  ap- 
pearance made  up,  by  conferring  on  the  King  all  that  fort 
of  ftrength  that  may  refult  from  the  opinion  and  reverence 
of  the  people  ;  and  amidft  the  agitations  which  are  the  un- 
avoidable attendants  of  liberty,  the  Royal  Power,  like  an 
anchor  which  refills  both  by  its  weight  and  the  depth  of 
its  hold,  infures  a  falutary  fteadincfs  to  the  veflcl  of  the 
State. 

From  this  unity,  and,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  this 
total  fcqueftration,  of  the  Executive  .authority,  this  ad- 
vantageous confequencc  in  the  firft  place  follows,  that 
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the  attention  of  the  whole  Nation  is  dire£led  to  one  an4 
the  fame  objeft.  The  People,  bcfides,  enjoy  this  moft  eflen- 
tial  advantage,  which  they  would  vainly  endeavour  to<ob- 
tain  under  the  Government  ofMany,-— they  can  give  their- 
contklence,  without  giving  power  over  themfelvcs,  and, 
againit  themfelves ;  they  can  appoint  Truilees,  and  yet 
not  give  themlelves  Mailers. 

'I  hoff  Men  to  whom  the  People  have  delegated  the. 
power  of  framing  the  Laws,  are  thereby  made  fure  to 
feel  the  wiiole  prefTure  of  them.-— They  can  increafe  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Executive  Authority,  but  they  cannot 
invcft  themfelves  with  it : — they  have  it  not  in  their  power 
to  command  its  motions;  they  only  can  unbind  its  hands. 

'i  hey  are  made  to  derive  their  importance,  nay  they  are 
indebted  for  their  exiilence,  to  the  need  in  which  that 
power  flands  of  their  affiilance  ;  and  they  know  that  they 
would  no  fooner  have  abufed  the  trufl  of  the  People, 
and  completed  the  treacherous  work,  than  they  would  fee 
themfelves  difTolved,  fpurnediike  inflruments  now  fpent 
and  become  ufelefs. 

This  fame  difpofition  of  things  ^Ifo  prevents,  in  Eng- 
land, that  eflential  defeft  inherent  in  the  Government 
of  Many. 

In  that  fort  of  Government,  the  caufe  of  the  People, 
as  has  been  obferved,  is  continually  deferted'and  betrayed. 
The  arbitrary  prerogative?  of  the  governing  Powers  are 
at  all  times  either  openly  or  fecretly  favoured,  not  only 
by  thofe  in  whofe  pofleffion  they  are  ;  not  only  by  thoft; 
who  have  reafon  to  hope  that  they  fhall  fome  time  fhare. 
in  the  exercife  of  them;  but  alfo  by  the  whole  croud  of 
thofe  Men  who,  in  confequcnc?  of  the  natural  difpofition 
of  mankind  to  over-rate  their  own  advantages,  fondly  ima- 
gine, either  that  they  fhall  one  day  enjoy  fome  branch  of 
.this  governing  authority,  or  that  they  are  even  already,  in 
fome  way  or  other,  aflbciated  to  it. 

But  as  this  authority  has  been  made,  in  Englan'd,  the 
jndivifible,  unalienable  attribute  of  one  alone,  all  other 
perfons  in  the  State  are,  'ipf'>  facto^  intcrefted  to  confine  it; 
withinits  due  bounds.- — Liberty  is  thus  made  the  common 
caufe  of  all  ; — the  laws  that  fecure  it  are  fupported  by  Men 
of  every  rank  and  order;  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Adl,  for 
inflance,  is  as  zealoufly  defended  by  the  firft  Nobleman  in( 
the  Kingdom,  as  by  the  meaneft  fubjeft. 

Even 
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Even  the  Minifter  himfelf,  in  confequence  of  this  ina^' 
iien-2lility  in  the  Executive  Authority,  is  equally  intereftcd 
•with  his  fellow-citizens  to  maintain  the  laws  on  which 
public  liberty  is  founded.  He  knows,  in  the  midft  of  his 
fchemes  for  enjoying  or  retaining  his  authority,  that  a 
Court-intrigue,  or  a  caprice,  may  at  every  inftant  con- 
found him  with  the  multitude;  and  the  rancourof  a  fuc- 
ceiTor,  long  kept  out,  fend  him  to  linger  in  the  fame  jail 
which  his  temporary  pallions  might  tempt  him  to  prepare 
for  others. 

In  confequence  of  this  difpofition  of  things,  Great  Men 
therefore  are  made  to  join  in  a  common  caufe  with  the 
People  for  reftraining  the  exceffes  of  the  Governing  Power; 
and,  which  is  no  lels  eflential  to  the  public  welfare,  they 
are  alfo,  from  the  fame  caufe,  compelled  to  reftrain  the 
excefs  of  their  own  private  power  or  influence  ;  and  a  ge- 
neral fpirit  of  jullice  is  tiius  difFufed  through  all  parts  of 
the  State.  - 

The  wealthy  Commoner,  the  Reprefentative  of  tho 
People,  the  potent  Peer,  always  having  before  their  eyes' 
the  view  of  a  formidable  power,  of  a  power  from  the  at- 
tempts of  which  they  have  only  the  fhield  of  the  laws  to 
proteft  them,  and  which  would,  in  the  ifTue,  retaliate  an 
nuiidred  fold  upon  them  their  z6X%  of  violence,  arc 
compelled,  both  to  wifh  only  for  equitable  laws,  and  to 
obferve  them  with  a  fcrupulous  exaftnefs. 

Let  then  the  People  dread,  (it  is  neceflary  to  the 
prefervation  of  their  liberty)  but  let  them  never  entirely 
ceafe  to  love  the  Throne,  that  fole  and  indiviiible  feat  of 
all  the  aftive  powers  in  the  State. 

Let  them  know  that  it  is  that,  which  by'  lending  an 
immenfe  ftrength  to  the  arm  of  Juflice,  has  enabled  hers 
to  bring  to  account  as  well  the  moft  ptAverful,  as  the 
meaneil  offender ;— which  has  fupprefled,  and,  if 'I  may 
fo  exprefs  myfelf,  weeded  out  all  thofe  tyrannies,  forae-' 
times  confederated  with,  and  fometimes  advcrfe  to,  each 
other,  which  inccflantly  tend  to  grow  up  in  the  middle  of 
tivil  focieties,  and  are  the  more  terrible,  in  proportion  as 
they  feel  themfelves  to  be  Icfs  firmly  ellablifhed. 

Let%them  know  that  it  is  that,  which,  by  making  all 
honours  and  places  depend  on  the  will  of  one  Man,  has 
confined  within  private  walls  thofe  projedfs,  the  purfuit 
of  which,  in  former  times,  (hook  the  foundation  ot  wliolc 
States  i— has  changed  into  intrigues  the  conliidts,  the  «  nt- 
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rages  of  ambition  ;  and  that  thofc  contentions  which,  in 
the  prcfent;^  times,  afford  them  only  matter  of  amuferaent, 
are  the  Volcanos  which  fct  in  flames  the  antient  Cora- 
monweahhs. 

That  it  is  that,  which,  leaving  to  the  rich  no  other  fe- 
curity  for  his  palace,  than  that  which  the  peafant  has  for  his 
cottage,  has  united  his  caufe  to  that  of  the  latter; — the 
caufe  of  the  powerful  to  that  of  the  helplefs  ; — the  caufe 
of  the  Man  of  extenfive  influence  and  connections,  to  that 
of  him  who  is  without  friends. 

It  is  the  Throne  above  all,  it  is  this,  jealous  power  which 
makes  the  People  fure  that  its  Reprefentatives  never  will 
be  any  thing  more  than  its  Reprefentatives  ;  and  it  is  the 
ever-fubflfting  Carthage  which  vouches  to  it  for  the  dura- 
tion of  their  virtue. 

As  a  concluflonto  this  fubje<S,  I  fliall  take  notice  of  an 
advantage  peculiar  to  the  Englifh  Government,  and  which, 
more  than  any  other  we  could  mention,  muft  contribute 
to  its  duration.  All  the  political  paflions  of  Mankind,  if 
we  attend  to  it,  are  fatisfied  and  provided  for  in  the  Eng- 
lifli  Government ;  and  whether  we  look  at  the  Monar- 
chical, or  the  Arillocratical,  or  the  Democratical  part  of 
it,  we  find  all  thofc  powers  already  fettled  in  it  in  a  rrgu-- 
lar  manner,  which  have  an  unavoidabk  tendency  to  arifc 
at  one  time  or  other  in  all  human  Societies. 

If  we  could,  for  an  inftant,  fuppofe  that  the  Englifli 
form  of  Government,  infl.ead  of  having  been  the  effect  of 
a  lucky  concurrence  of  fortunate  circumftances,  had 
been  eftabliflied  from  a  fettled  plan  by  a  Man  who  had 
difcovered  beforehand  and  by  reafoning,  all  thofe  advan- 
tages refulting  from  it  which  we  now  perceive  from  expe- 
rience, and  had  undertaken  to  point  them  out  to  other 
men  capable  of  judging  of  what  hefaid  to  them,  the  follow- 
ing is,  no  doubt,  the  manner  in  which  he  would  have 
Ipoken  to  them, 

"  Nothing  is  more  chimerical,"  he  would  have  faid, 
♦•  than  a  Hate  of  either  total  Fquality  or  total  Liberty 
amongft  Mankind.  \n  all  fccieties  of  Men,  fome  Pavvcr 
will  neceflTarily  arife.  This  power,  after  gradually  becom- 
ing confined  to  a  fmaller  number  of  perfons,  will,  by  a 
}ike  neceflity,  at  laft  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  Angle  Lea- 
der ;  and  tliefe  two  efl'e6>s  Cof  which  you  may  lee  con- 
ila;it  ejcamples  in  liiilpry)  flowing  from  the  ambition  of  one 
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part  of  Mankind,  and  from  the  various  affeftions  and 
pailions  of  the  other,  are  abfolutely  unavoidable. 

"  Let  VIS,  therefore,  admit  this  evil  at  once,  fince  it  is 
impoilible  f  avoid  it.  Let  us,  of  ourfelves,  eilabhOi  a 
Chief  among  us,  fince  we  mull,  fonietimc  or  other,  fub- 
mit  to  one  :  we  (hall  by  this  rueans  efFeitually  prevent  the 
conflicts  that  would  arife  among  the  competitors  for  that 
ilation.  But  let  us,  above  all,  eftablifh  him  fingle  ;  left 
after  fucceflively  raiiinjj  liimfelf  on  the  ruins  of  hisRivals, 
he  fhould  finally  efiablifh  himfelf,  whether  we  will  or 
not,  and  thro'  a  train  of  tlw  moft  difadvantageous  events. 
"  Let  us  even  give  him  every  thing  we  can  poflibly  give 
without  endangering  our  fecurity.  Let  us  call  him  our 
Sovereign  ;  let  us  make  him  confider  the  State  as  being  his 
own  patrimony  ;  let  us  grant  him,  in  Ihort,  fuch  perfonal 
privileges  as  none  of  us  can  ever  hope  to  rival  him  in,  and 
we  fhall  find  that  what  we  were  atfirll  incHned  toconfider 
as  a  great  evil,  will  be  in  reality  a  fource  of  advantages  to 
the  community — we  fiiall  be  tlie  better  able  to  fet  bounds 
to  that  Power  which  we  Ihall  have  tlius  afcertained  and 
fixed  in  one  place  :  we  iliall  have  tlie  more  interefted  the 
Man  whom  we  Ihall  have  put  in  pofieifion  of  fo  many  ad- 
vantages, in  the  faithful  difcharge  of  his  duty ;  ancl  we 
jliall  have  thus  procured  for  each  of  us,  a  powerful  pro- 
tector at  home,  and  for  the  whole  Community  a  defender 
againft  foreign  enemies,  fuperior  to  all  poflible  temptation 
of  betraying  his  Country. 

"  You  mayalfo  have  obferved,"  he  would  continue, 
*'  that  in  all  States  there  naturally  arifcs  around  the  perfon, 
or  perfons,  who  are  invefted  with  the  pul.lic  power,  a  clafs 
of  Men  who,  without  having  any  adual  Ihare  in  that 
power,  yet  partake  of  its  luftre ;  whq,  pretending  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  the  Community,  do,  from 
that  very  circumftance,  become  diftinguilhed  from  them  : 
and  this  diftindion,  though  only  matter  of  opinion,  and 
at  firft  thus  furrcptitioufly  obtained,  yet  becomes  at  laft 
the  fource  of  very  grievous  efFefts. 

*'  Let  ns  therefore  regulate  this  evil,  wliich  we  cannot 
entirely  prevent.  Let  us  eftablifh  this  clafs  of  Men,  who 
would  otherwife  grow  up  among  us  without  our  know- 
ledge, and  gradually  acquire  the  moft  pernicious  privi- 
leges: let  us  grant  them  ciiltinftions  that  are  vifible  and 
clearly  afcertained  :  their  nature  will,  by  this  means, 
be    thf    letter    underftoud,    and    they    will    of  courfe 
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be  much  lefs  likely  to  become  dangerous.  By  this  meansr 
^'.lo^  we  fhall  preclude  all  other  pcrfons  from  the  hopes  of 
iifurping  tbcm.  As  to  pretend  to  diliin£lioiis  can  thence- 
forward be  no  longer  a  title  to  obtain  them,  every  one 
v»'ho  ihall  not  be  exprefly  included  in  their  number,  muh 
conrinue  to  confefs  himfe'f  one  of  the  People  ;  and  jufi: 
as  we  faid  before,  let  Ub  choofe  ourfelves  one  Mafter  that 
we  may  not  have  fifty,  fo  ict  us  again  fay  on  this  occa- 
iion,  let  us  eftablifh  three  l-undred  Lords,  that  we  nwy 
not  have  tea  thoufand  Nobles. 

*■'-  Befides,  our  pride  will  better  reconcile  itfelf  to  a  fupe- 
riority  which  it  wil.l  no  longer  think  of  difputing.  Nay^ 
as  they  will  themfelves  ftc  us  to  be  beforehand  in  acknow- 
ledging it,  they  will  think  themfelves  under  no  neceflity 
of  being  infolentto  furnifh  us  a  proof  of  it.  Secure  as  to 
their  privileges,  all  violent  nieafures  on  their  part  for 
maintaining,  and  at  laft  perhaps  extending  them,  will  he 
prevented  :  they  will,  never  combine  together  with  any 
degree  of  vehemence,  but  when  they  really  have  caufe  to 
think  themfelves  in  danger:  and  by  having  made  the rn 
indifputably  great  men,  we  fhall  have  a  chance  of  often 
ieeing  them  behave  like  modeil:  and  virtuous  Citizens. 

"  In  fine,  by  being  united  in  a  regular  Afllmbly,  they 
will  form  an  intermediate  Body  in  the  State,  that  is  to 
fay,  a  very  ufeful  part  of  the  Government. 

*■*  It  is  alfo  necclfaiy,"  o'nr  Lawgiver  would  further  add, 
•*  that  we,  the  People,  Ihor.id  have  an  inlluence  upon  the 
Government ;  it  is  necefTary  for  qur  own  fecurity  ;  it  is  no 
lets  necefTary  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Government  itt'clf  But 
experience  miafl  have  taught  you,  at  the  fame  time,  that  a 
great  body  of  men  cannot  act,  without  being,  tho'  tley  are 
not  aware  of  it,  the  inftruments  of  the  defigns  of  a  linall 
number  of  perlons  ;  and  that  the  power  of  the  People  is| 
never  any  thing  but  the  pojver  of  a  few  Leaders,  who 
(though  it  may  be  impoflible  to  tell  when,  or  how)  hav^ 
found  means  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  dire£tion  of  its 
Cxerciie. 

**  Let  us,  therefore,  be  alfo  beforehand  with  this  other 
inconvenience.  Let  us  effeft  openly  what  would,  other- 
wife,  take  place  in  fecret.  Let  us  intruft  our  power,  before 
it  be  taken  from  us  by  addrefs.  Thofe  whom  we  fhall 
have  exprefly  made  the  dcpofitarics  of  it.  being  freed  from 
^ny  anxious  care  about  fupporting  themfelves,  will  have 
no  cbjedl  but  to  render  it  ufeful.     They  will  ftand  'u\ 
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idwc  of  us  the  more,  becaule  they  will  know  that 'they 
|iave  not  impoi'ed  upon  us  ;  and  inftead  of  a  fmall  number 
of  Leaders  who  would  imagine  they  derive  their  wholp 
importance  from  their  own  dexterity,  we  fhall  have  ex^ 
prefs  and  acknowledged  Reprefentatives,  who  will  be  ac-  ' 
fountable  to  us  for  the  evils  of  the  State. 

'•  But  above  all,  by  forming  our  Government  of  a  fmall 
number  of  perfons,  we.fliall  prevent  any  diforder  that  may 
take  place  in  it,  from.cver  becoming  dangeroufly  extenfive,- 
Nay  more,  we  fhall  render  it  capable  of  ineftimable  com-  " 
binations  and  refources,  which  would  be  utterly  irapof-' 
fible  in  that  Government  of  AH,  which  never  can  be  any 
filing  but  uproar  and  confufion. 

**  In  fhort,  by  exprefly  divelling  ourfelves  of  a  power 
pf  which  we  fliould,  at  beft,  have  only  an  apparent- 
pnjoyment,  we  fhall  be  entitled  to  make  conditions 
for  ourfelves :  we  will  infift  that  our  hberty  be  augmented  : 
we  will,  above  all,  referve  to  ourfelves  the  right  of  watch- 
ing and  cenfuring  that  Adminiflration  which  will  have' 
ijeen  eftablifhcd  only  by  our  own  confent.  We  fhall  the ' 
better  fee  its  defefts,  bccaufe  we  Ihall  be  only  fpedlators' 
of  it :  we  fhall  correft  them  the  better,  becaufe  we  fhall  be 
independent  of  it  *." 

The  Englifh  Conftitution  being  founded  upon  fuch 
principles  as  thofe  we  have  juft  defcribed,  no  true  com- 
pariforucan  be  made  between  it  and  the  Governments  of 
any  other  States  ;  and  lince  it  evidently  infurcs,  not  only 
the  liberty,  but  the  general  fatisfaftion  in  all  refpefts,  of 
tliofe  who  are  fubject  to  it,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than' 
any  other  Government  ever  did,  this  confidera*^  on  alone 
affords  fufficient  ground  to  conclude  without  looking  fur- 
ther, that  it  is  alfo  much  more  likely  to  be  preferved  from 
fuin. 

And  indeed  we  may  obferve  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  maintained  in  the  midil  of  fuch  general' 
commotions  as  feemed  unavoidably  to  prepare  its  deftruc- 
tion.      It  rofe  again,    we  fee,    after   the  wars  betv/ccn 


*  He  might  have  aJJed,  "As  we  will  not  fcekto  counterafi  nature,  but  rather 
to  follow  it,  we  (hall  be  able  to  procure  ourfelves  a  mild  Legiflation.  Let  os 
not  be  witiioot  caufe  .ifn'.ld  of  the  power  of  one  Man  :  we  fhall  have  no  neej 
either  of  %  Tarpeian  Rock,  or  of  a  Council  of  7en.  Having  exprefly  allowed 
to  the  People  a  liberty  to  inquire  into  the  condu^  of  Government,  and  to  en- 
^Jeavour  to  corre<a  i:,we  (ball  need  neilhtr  State- prifons,  nor  fecret  Informers." 

Henry 
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Henry  the  Third  and  his  Barons  ;  after  the  ufarpition  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  ;  and  after  the  long,  and  bloody  quar- 
rels between  the  Houfes  of  York  and  Lancaller.  Nay, 
though  totally  deftroyed  in  appearance  after  the  fall  of 
Charles  the  Firft,  and  though  the  greateft  efforts  had  been 
made  to  eftablifh  another  form  of  Government  in  its  Head, 
yet  no  fooner  was  Charles  the  Second  called  over,  than 
the  Englifh  Conftitution  was  r^-eftablifhed  upon  alJ  its 
antient  foundations. 

However,  as  what  has  not  happened  at  one  time  may 
happen  at  another,  future  Revolutions  (events  which  no 
form  of  Government  can  totally  prevent)  may  perhaps 
end  in  adilferent  manner  from  that  in  which  paft  ones  have 
terminated.  Temporary  prepofTeflions  of  tl>e  people  may 
be  made  ufe  of,  to  make  them  concur  in  doing  what  will 
prove  afterwards  the  ruin  of  their  own  liberty.  Plans  of 
apparent  improvement  in  the  ConlVitution,  forwarded  by 
Men  who  Ihall  proceed  without  a  due  knowledge  of  the 
true  principles  and  foundations  of  Government,  may  pro- 
duce efFedts  quite  contrary  to  thofc  which  were  intended, 
and  in  reality  prepare  its  ruin  *.  The  Crown,  on  the 
other  hand,  may,  by  the  acquilition  of  foreign  dominions, 
acquire  a  fatal  independency  on  the  People  :  and  if»  with- 
out entering  into  any  farther  particulars  on  this  fubjeft, 
1  were  required  to  point  out  the  principal  events  which 
would,  if  they  were  ever  to  happen,  prove  immediately 
the  ruin  of  the  Englifli  Government,  1  would  anfwer,  the 
Englifh  Government  will  be  no  more,  either  when  the 
Crown  (hall  become  independent  of  the  Nation  for  its 

•  Inftcid  of  lookiog  for  the  priticiples  of  PoJkicj  in  their  trne  fnurces,  that  is 
to  fajf,  iirthe  nature  «>f  tl«  affeftions  of  Maiikirwl,  and  of  thofe  fecret  ties  by 
which  they  arc  united  togeth  r  in  a  Aate  of  Sucicty,  Men  have  treated  that 
fciei.ce  io  the  fame  manner  as  tliey  did  N'ntural  Ph  laUipIy  in  the  time  of  Ari- 
footle,  continuity  recurring  to  occult  caufes  and  principles,  from  *liich  no 
u/efu)  confequence  cculd  be  drawn.  Thus,  in  order  to  ground  particular  af- 
fertions,  they  have  much  ufed  tlie  word  CV.nHliuiion  in  a  perfonal  fenfc,  /&# 
C.rnjtituuon  lovei,  the  Con;tiiitiatt  f/fiidt,  and  ihe  like.  At  other  times,  ih-y 
buve  t\^{l  reiouife  to  Luxury,  in  orHer  (o  rxphin  cntain  events  ;  and  at  oiheis, 
to  a  ftill  mtiie  occult  canle,  which  thty  have  ctlferi  CtMrruftion ,  and  ahundanee 
of  compji  ifiins  dr.iwn  from  llie  human  Kotly  have  hcen  ^Ifo  uftd  for  the  hn\9 
puiffcs.  N»i  ij  it  only  tb*  obfcuiity  of  the  wmingj  of  Holiticians,  and  the 
irt'fH  fliV»Hi»y  n*  arp'y'og  'heir  fpeculative  Pijfliinfs  to  praflical  ufef,  that 
ptiiVM  that  feme  peculiar  acJ  unc^mmrfj  <i  fficn'ffs  attend  the  invefligaiion  I'f 
politKal  truths  j  the  fiugular  pt-rpfcxiiy  wj.ich  .Wi.  in  gmeral,  eveivfbc  ahled, 
I  ^r»\T  und'r  whtD  they  attempt  to  di<cu(!>  »blir;t('<  quePmns  in  poliiiuv,  alio 
j  ilifies  ittis  obf«rvati«ii,  ani*  pioves  that  the  fiu.  fiiM  |ir'nci|.lf>  of  thi^  Science, 
wJtttbTcr  itiey  are,  he  «>eep  in  both  li.e  hontMi  \<'i»t\  i<nU  undcrflanding. 

fup- 
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fupplies,  orwhen  the  Rcprefeixtatives  ofthe  People  fhail 
begin  to  Ihare  in  the  Executive  Authority  *. 

*  An  I  if  at  any  time,  any  d<ngeroui  ch.inges  were  to  take  pLiceia  thcEng- 
U(h  Conftitutioii,  tli-  p-nict.nis  tendency  of  wliicfi  the  people  were  not  able  at 
iiii}  to  difcover,  reitriftions on  ths  Lii>erty  of  the  Preli,  and  on  the  power  of 
Juries,  will  give  tht-m  tlie  fiift  informacion. 

Mr.  JUSTICE   BULLER's    CHARGE 

TO     THE 

GRAND  JURY  of  the  C0U«VTY  of  YORK, 

AT  THE  LENT  ASSIZES   IN  I793. 
GENTLEMEN  OF   THE    GRAND  JURY, 

'VfOTHING  is  more  coininon  in  life  than  to  hear  thofe 
-*-^  who  advance  in  years  lament  the  wickednefs  of  the 
age  in  which  they  live,  and  to  add,  that  it  was  not  io  in 
their  younger  days. 

If  the  idea  be  well  founded,  tliat  the  world  is  gradually 
growing  worfc  and  worfe,  to  be  fure  it  affords  but  a 
melancholy  profpe<ft  when  we  contemplate  the  remnant 
of  our  own  days,  or  the  lot  of  thofe  who  are  to  come 
after  us.  But  it  will  require  a  great  deal  of  argument  and 
much  new  light  before  I  Ihall  be  induced  to  fubfcribe 
in  general  to  tliat  opii\ion,  or  to  think  now  and  at  all 
times  there  have  not  prevailed  the  fame  ingenuoufnefs 
and  the  lame  hypocrify — the  fame  integrity  and  the  liamc 
craft — the  fame  benevolence  and  the  fame  malignity — the 
fame  virtue  and  the  fame  iniquity;  though,  perhaps,  in 
recent  times,  we  may  have  found  that  fomething  of  fo- 
reign growth,  and  ungenial  to  a  Britilh  breaft,  has  crept 
in,  or  been  attempt^  to  be  impofed  upon  the  minds  ofthe 
uninformed  and  deluded  part  of  our  countrymen. 

Tlie  manners,  the  virtues,  and  the  vices  of  the  Romans 
have  been  pretty  faithfully  tranfmittcd  to  us  byhiltory; 
and  if  we  examine  tlicm,  we  fhallfind  no  reafon  to  bewail 
the  Hate  of  man  as  being  fince  more  fallen  or  degraded. 

'I'hat  different  focieties  of  men,  and  even  whole  na- 
tions have  been  fubjeft,  at  different  periods,  to  Ihocks 
and  convulfions,  and  foraetimcs  have  been  totally  fub- 
verted  and  deftroyed,  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  and  whether 
thofe  caiaftrophes  have  proceeded  on  the  ground  that 
yupiter  quos  vult  perdere  prius  demoitat^  rrom  the  ambitious 
and  unbounded  views  of  States,  or  from  the  artifices  of 
wicked  and  afpiring  individuals,  who  mean  to  return  to 
the  fame,  or  a  worfe  ilate  than  that  from  which  they  fet 

out. 
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tbut,  4nd  wade  through  an  ocean  of  blood  in  order  td  pilt 
one  man  in  the  place  of  another,  are  matters  too  copious 
for  inquiry  now. 

But  it  has  been  referVed  for  thefe  days,  that  one  Nation 
irtiouIcVbe  audacious  enough  to  fay  to  another,  *'  You  fhall 
*'  take  our  wortblefs  paper  for  your  foiid' property,  and 
*'  you  fhall  receive  every  mifcreant  whom  we  choofe  td 
"  fend  among'ft  you  for  the  purpofe  of  fubverting  your 
*'  Conftitution,  or  we  will  go  to  war  with  you." 
-  Such  condufl  is  asunjuft  as  it  is  new  and  intolerable  to 
a  Britilh  ear;  and  it  is  avowing,  without  malk  or  difguife, 
the  determined  refolution,  that  either  by  treachery  or  by- 
war  one  country  fhall  fall  if  another  can  efFeft  it. 

Whatever  internal  differences  in  opinion  may  prevail 
amongft  us  on  fubje£ls  which  the  freedom  of  our  Confti- 
tution allows  us  to  difcufs,  and  which  naturally  employ 
our  thoughts  when  we  are  free  from  foreign  troubles,  the 
time  is  now  arrived  when  fuch  diiTentions  Iliould  be  lulled 
to  reft,  and  when  every  hand  and  heart  fhould  unite  irt 
fupport  of  that  liberty  and  freedom  which  our  forefathers 
by  long  and  unwearied  labours  have  eftabliflied  in  thi^ 
happy  Country,  in  oppofition  to  that  cruel  and  arbitrary 
fyfiem  of  tyranny  which  others  may  wifh  to  introduce 
Under  the  falfely-afTumed  name  of  Liberty. 

Themafracringof  thoufands  of  fellow~fubje6ls,and  even 

of  the  facred  and  untainted  perfon  of  the  Sovereign,  in 

told  blood,  the  vifiting  of  neighbours  under  die  pretence 

of  friendfhip  and  alTiftance,  and  the  feiiing  by  force,  and 

felling  the  property  which  they  poflcfTed,  commanding  how 

\   Sn  future  tlrey  fhall  be  governed,  and  torhpeUing  the  inha- 

"  bitants  to  fubmit  to  thofe  commands,  and  the  difcover^ 

that  it  may  be  a  crime  for  a  man  to  have  two  coats,  tho' 

*  he  has  earned  them  both  by  his  own  honeft  labour  and  in- 

.   duftry,  are  very  heterogeneous  to  the  ideas  of  true  Englifli 

'    Liberty ;  and  Itruft  in  God  that  not  oneEnglilTimancan  be 

found  who  would  be  willing  to  hazard  the  folid  and  perma- 

"•  nent  advantages  which  he  enjoyed,  for  a  vain  and  illufory 

■    phantom,  which  can  only  end  in   anarchy,  in  tyranny^ 

*  *  and  oppreflion  ;   which  holds  out  to  its  votaries  that  they 
.;  muft  expe£l  diflrefs,   and  prepare  themfelves  for  every 

fpecies  of  v^'ant ;  and  by  which  it  is  at  laft  plainly  avowed^ 
.  *  that  the  Englifh  muft  be  crufhed,  and  others  eat  the  bread 
'  cut  of  their  mouths,  or  ftarve. 

*  ^  That  Country  alone  can  boaft  of  true  Liberty  which  is 
■  '"toverned  by'cettain  and  by  equal  Laws,  which  fufFer  no 
'    '•  man 


/ 
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man  to  invade  the  perfon  or  the  property  of  another,  fcxrt 
fecure  alike  to  all  that  which  their  anceftors  liave  coUefted* 
or  tlieir  own^nduftry  acquired. 

Such  is  the  country  in  which  we  live;  a  country  which, 
as  vvell  as  our  Conftitution,  has  for  centuries  paft  been 
the  objeft  both  of  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  whok 
world. 

Pliny,  who  wrote  about  tlie  Chriftian  ^ra,  fpeaking 
of  thele  Iflands,  broke  into  a  rapture  and  enthufialm,  apd 
addreffing  himfelf  to  them  exclaimed,  "  O  Thou  moft 
*'  blefled  and  fortunate  of  all  countries  !  how  defervedly 
*'  has  Nature  with  all  the  bounties  of  Heaven  and  Earth 
*'  endued  thee  !  Thy  ever-fruitful  womb  not  clofed  with 
*'  ice,  or  diflblved  by  the  raging  ftar  ;  where  Ceres  and 
*'  Bacchus  are  perpetual  twins.  Thy  woods  are  not  the 
*'  harbour  of  devouring  beafts,  nor  thy  continual  verdure 
*'  the  ambufh  of  ferpents  ;  but  the  food  of  innumerable 
*'  herds  and  flocks,  prefenting  thee,  their  fhepherdefs, 
"  with  diflended  dugs,  or  golden  fleeces.  The  wings  of 
*'  the  night  involve  thee  not  in  the  horror?  of  darknefsj 
"  but  have  ftill  fome  white  feather  ;  and  th^  day  is  that, 
*'  for  which  we  efleem  life  the  longeft." 

Surely  our  country  is  not  now  lefs  embeiiiihed,  left 
fertile,  or  lefs  deflrable  than  it  was  at  that  uiftant  period* 
It  has  not  only  kept  pace  with  other  parts  of  the  known 
globe,  but  it  has  furpaffed  them  in  fcience,  in  commerce, 
and  in  indullry." 

But  it  i^  not  every  mind  which  can  bear  profperity ;  and 
perhaps  if  we  fearch  into  the  condition  of  thole  who  have 
growled  difcoiitent  in  late  times,  we  fhall  And  that  it  is 
bottomed  in  abundance,  and  not  in  want.  Let  thofs  who 
have  complained  compare  their  prefent  Situations  with 
what  were  their  own  or  their  equals  thirty  years  ago, 
and  fee  whether  in  every  inftance  they  have  not  got  the 
.  advantage.  Above  all,  let  every  man  examine  whether 
(provided  he  does  not  prevent  it  by  idlenefs.  inattention, 
and  oifllpation)  he  has  not  the  means  of  procuringheaith^ 
peace,  and  competence  for  himfelf  and  liis  family.  It  he 
has  them,  he  has  all  that  can  conflitutc  happinefs  in  tnis 
world.  If  he  might  have  tiiem.,  but  negie£ts  to  improve 
them,  the  fault  is  his,  and  he  muft  thank  himfelf  alone* 
No  blame  is  to  be  imputed  to  his  lot  in  life,  or  to  the 
Laws  by  whicli  he  is  bound  to  govern  his  aftions.  If 
by  mifconduft  he  makes  himfelf  obnoxious  to  the  Laws, 
«ut  of  juflice  to  the  innocent  and  well-deferving,  the  Laws 

will. 
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wtll,  and  ought  to  fall  heavy  on  him  ;  for  it  is  a  very  old 
obfervation,  that  **  Wife  Laws,  duly  executed,  prevent 
mucii  evil." 

If  any  cafes  Hiould  be  brought  before  you,  in  which  it 
fhall  appear  that  perfons  of  any  defcription,  in  defiance 
of  their  natural  or  temporary  allegiance,  and  with  in- 
gratitude for  the  advantages  which  they  derive  from  living 
under  a  free  and  mild  Government,  have  dared  to  exe- 
crate either  the  King  or  the  Conftitution,  or  have  exulted 
in  the  hope  of  annihilating  them,  you,  I  am  fure,  will 
not  be  wanting  in  your  duty  to  make  them  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  our  country  ;  but  which  laws  even  they  will 
experience  the  mildnefs  of,  and  find  that  they  do  not  ad- 
mit of  that  extent  of  punilhment  which,  to  ordinary  un- 
deiftandings,  might  feem  due  to  their  crimes  ;  for  thofc 
who  without  reafon  are  difcontented  with  the  Conftitu- 
tion under  which  they  live,  do  not  deferve  the  indulgence 
of  being  fuffered  to  remain  any  longer  Members  of  it.^ 
Ixt  them  go*  to  other  climates  in  fearch  of  what  they  may 
i'uppofe  will  conllitute  their  happinefs  ;  and  then,  (hort 
experience,  prefling  want,  lawlefs  or  uncontrouled  power, 
t!ie  abfence  even  of  the  means  of  obtaining  a  comfortable 
livelihood,  or  perhaps  an  indifcriminate  butchery  or  af- 
iaflination,  if  they  furvive  it,  will  foon  convince  them 
that  the  fault  is  wholly  in  the  reftlefs  and  turbulent  dif- 
contents  of  their  own  liearts  ;  and  for  the  remainder  of 
Their  lives  thev  will  worthily  be  left  to  chew  the  cud  of 
rep  ntance,  and  to  lament  that  by  their  crimes  tliey  have 
forfeited  the  eafe,  the  comfort,  and  coir.petence,  the  fe- 
curitv  and  the  freedom  which  England  alone  can  afford. 

If  there  (hould  be  a  tejnporary  llagnation  in  trade,  or  if 
there  fliould  be  a  checi;  to  that  amazing  and  formerly  un- 
known flourilhing  flate  in  which  this  Nation  has  for 
foine  vcars  paft  found  itfelf,  we  all  know  that  we  owe  it 
folely  to  the  boundleis  ambition,  the  ferocious  tyranny, 
and  tlie  implacable  rancour  ot  our  conftant  rival,  and  al- 
moil  perpetual  enemy. 

To  avert  thofe  evils,  we  may  with  confidence  look  up 
.to  the  wifdom  and  the  vigilance  of  our  moft  gracious  Sc- 
.  vereign  ;  and  wiiatever  temporary  inconvenience  we  may 
Ivfi'er,  let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  Englishmen  ;  let  us 
glory  in  the  .ippcllarion  ,  and,  by  our  condu(St,  announce 
to  ail  the  world,  that  we  revere  our  King,  and  will  defend 
vui  Cbuilitatiua. 
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PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 
THEEARLoF  RADNOR'S  CHARGE 

T  O     T  H  E 

GRAND    JURY    of    the    COUNTY    of    BERKS 

JANUARY    15,    1793. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 

WHEN  !aft  I  had  the  honour  of  addrefiing  the  County 
from  this    Chair,  I    found   the   Juries    fo  intelli- 
gent, fo  well   informed  of  their   duty,    and,  as   far  as    I 
could  judge,  fo  dcfirous  of  performing  it,  that  inordina- 
ry fituations  of  the  Country,    1  (hould  probably  now  have 
contented  mylelf  with  a  (hort  exhortation  to  you,  to  perfe- 
vcre   in  the  example  fct  you  by  your  predeceflbrs:-— But 
circumftances  fo  unufual  and  remarkable  have  happened  ia 
the  courfe  of  the  laft  year,  and  more  particularly  of  late, 
that  1  think  I  owe  it  to  my  Country,  whofe  Peace  and 
Happinefs  may  materially  depend  upon  the  proceedings  of 
this  and  other  Courts  of  Juftice  ;  I  owe  it  to  my  Sovereign, 
by  whofe  authority  I  am  impowered  to  addrefs  you  at  all, 
and  by  whom  I  amfpecially  required  to  direii  your  attention  this 
day  to  the  Point  on  which  I  mean  principally  to  detain  you ;  I 
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owe  it  to  this  Bench  of  Magiftrates,  who  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  their  Chairman^  the  exertion  of  all  the  a\)ili- 
ties  he  has  on  fuch  an  occafion  ;  I  oweittomyfelf  as'aMa- 
giftrate,  as  a  Member  of  the  Legiflature,  as  a  man  of  fome 
property,  as  the  father  of  a  family,  and  asan  Englifhman  j 
but  more  efpecially  1  owe  it  to  you,  who,  from  the  time 
of  taking  your  oath,  to  the  moment  when  you  fhall  be  dif- 
charged,  are  invefted  with  a  great  Inquifitorial  Power, 
which  I  will  explain  more  fully  to  you  prefently;  I  fay 
I  owe  it  to  thefe  feveral  relations,  and  in  thefe  feveral  ca- 
pacities, to  fpeak  to  you  in  the  beft  manner  I  am  able,  upoa 
a  fubjeift  extremely  interefting  to  our  Country  in  general, 
extremely  interefting  to  every  individual  in  it. 

I  have  told  you,  that  you  are  entrufted  with  a  great 
power,  and  a  very  great  power  you  will  fee  it  i?,  when  I 
remind  you,  that  there  is  not  a  fingle  individual  upon 
earth,  who  can  have  committed  any  crime  within  this 
County,  whom  your  indictment  will  not  put  upon  his 
trial.  Now  all  juft  power  prefuppofes  correlpondent  du- 
ties, and  therefore  as  the  Law  has  invefted  you  with  power, 
it  experts  from  you  vigilance,  integrity,  and  refolution  :— 
Vigilance  to  difcover  crimes,  integrity  to  feledl  without 
perfonal  enmity  thofe  whom  you  believe  guilty  of  them, 
and  refolution  to  put  their  conduit,  be  they  whom  they 
may,  in  the  way  of  examination,  and,  if  guilty,  in  the 
way  of  punifhment :— And  you  are,  by  the  very  words  of 
your  oath,  not  to  confine  your  attention  to  what  is  brought 
before  you  by  any  profecutor,  but  to  whatevef  alfo  is 
given  you  in  charge,  or  (hall  fall  within  your  own  know- 
ledge, that  is  in  any  degree  inconfiftent  with  the  publie 
tranquillity,  or  contrary  to  the  happinefs  or  fecurity  of  th« 
kingdom. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  the  King  is  the  firft  MagifiraU  of  iht 
Country^  and  the  prefcrvation  of  the  public  peace  is  his  frft  duty-y 
and  on  that  account  you  will  probably  recoIlecSt,  that  his 
Majefty's  endeavours  were  employed  laft  Spring  in  fuppref- 
fing  certain  dangerous  and  feditious  Publications,  which 
had  been  difperfed  with  a  view  to  excite  difcontents,  tu- 
mults, and  diforders  in  this  Realm. 

Thefe  endeavours  of  the  King  appeared  to  be  complete- 
ly anfwcred,  by  the  general  approbation  with  which  his 
Royal  Proclamation  to  this  effe£t  was  received,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  addrefles,  as  well  from  both  Houfes  of 
Parlianaent,  as  from  this^and  every  other  part  of  the  King- 
dom ^ 
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tfotri ;  but  I  am  forry  to  add,  that  his  Majeftv  has  latejV 
found  it  neceflary  to  fay,  arid  to  direcfl  me  to  tell  you  frotri 
this  Chair  in  his  Name,  that  notwithftanding  thefe  endea- 
vours, the  circulation  and  difperfion  of  the  faid  writings, 
and  others  of  a  fimiiar  tendency,  have  lately  been  renewed 
with  much  a<5livity. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  the  Government  of  a  Country  ought  ta 
Jecure  to  the  individuals  of  it  Liberty ,  Life  and  Property. — Try 
our  Government  by  this  rule,  and  let  us  fee  if  it  ought 
to  be  refpcd^ed. 

No  one  here  can  lofe  his  Liberty  without  fuch  a  reafon 
as  juftifies  the  forfeiture  — There  are  threemodes  of  forfeit- 
ing one's  liberty — for  debt — upon  fufpicion  of  a  crime— 
and  for  punifhment  of  a  crime.  The  firft,  I  believe^ 
will  be  readily  admitted  to  be  neceffary  in  a  commercial 
Country — but  the  tendernefsof  our  law  has  taken  care  in 
very  many  cafes,  that  the  imprifonmentfhall  be  only  tem- 
porary ;  and  in  point  of  fa^  and  experience,  where  the 
debtor  has  fubfequently  to  his  confinement  appeared  to 
a<5t  confcientioufly,  it  is  feldom  of  lo/Tg  duration.  I  believe 
it  perfectly  true,  that  the  honeft  creditor  is  much  oftener^ 
and  to  a  greaterdegree  a  fufftrer,  being  quite  innocent,  than 
the  debtor,  who  in  very  few  poffible  cafes  is  not  in  fome 
degree  at  leaft  guilty. 

The  fecond  mqde  is  when  a  perlbn  is  charged  with  a 
crime. — This  I  allov/  is  hard,  but  it  is  unavoidable,  unlefs 
you  can  fuppofe  a  competent  court  Ihall  always  be  at  hand, 
and  fitting,  whenever  the  fufpicion  of  a  crime  attaches.*— 
But  this  hardfhip  is  foftened  again  by  the  humanity  of  our 
Laws,  as  much  as  the  nature  of  things  admits  :  When  the 
prifoner  has  an  idea  that  the  charge  is  fuch  as  not  to 
warrant  the  commitment,  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  will  enable  him  in  Term  time  to  have 
judgment  upon  that  point,  of  whichever  Court,  and  out 
of  Term  time^  of  whiche\er  Judges  he  prefers.  And  again, 
when  the  crime  is  not  of  an  atrocious  complexion^  or  not 
beyond  all  doubt  truly  charged  upon  the  prifoner,  he  is 
admiflible  to  bail,  which  the  law  has  likewife  provided 
Ihall  not  be  exceflive. 

The  third  mode,  namely  confinement  for  crimes  after 
conviction,  no  one  can  object  to,  provided  it  be  not  un- 
reafonably  long. 

The  fecond  great  point,  which  it  is  the  eflence  and  du- 
ty of  Government  to  fecure,  is  the  livts  of  individuals  :— 
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fliould  be  afliamed  to  fpeak  of  this  Government  as  fecuring 
fafcty  to  our  perfons  from  open  murder  and  aflaflination. 
Among  lawlefs  villains  only  do  fuch  things  ever  happen. 
But  I  befpeak  your  attention  to  the  legal  fecurity  which 
every  man  in  this  country  has,  whofe  life  is  put  into  jeo- 
pardy by  legal  procefs  for  any  capital  offence,  and  I  here 
truft  you  will  always  recolleil  with  gratitude  and  pride, 
(as  I  do  afl'ure  you  I  never  mention  without  enthufiafm) 
the  invaluable  inftitution  of  Juries ;  an  inftitution  moft 
merciful  in  its  motive,  moft  juft  in  its  operation,  and  moft 
beneficial  in  its  effcft ;  an  inftitution  confirmed  and  en- 
deared to  us  by  uninterrupted  ufage,  during  a  period  of 
many  hundred  years  ;  an  inftitution  which  prevents  any 
man's  being  put  upon  trial  for  his  life,  till  twelve  mea 
(hall,  upon  their  oath,  have  thought  his  profecutor  has 
fuch  grounds  for  charging  him,  as  to  adopt  the  accufation 
themfelves,  and  which  will  not  allow  him  -to  be  guilty, 
till  twelve  other  men,  by  whofe  verdidl  he  has  confcnted  to 
abide  (unlefs  he  obftinately  refufes  all  trial,  and  then  of 
courfe,  he  is  adjudged  to  be  guilty),  (hall,  under  equal  ob- 
ligation, have  unanimoufly  found  him  fo. 

The  third  point  we  have  a  right  to  expeA  from  the 
Laws  of  our  Country,  is  fecurity  to  our  property.  I  be- 
lieve I  may  with  confidence  appeal  to  all  who  hear  me, 
whether  property  is  here  fecured  or  not. — Does  Jiot  every 
individual  enjoy  his  own,  without  the  fmalleft  apprehenfion 
of  its  being  taken  from  him  ?  Violence  and  robbery  I  muft 
take  no  account  of:  Violence  and  robbery,  more  or  lefs, 
there  ever  were,  and  ever  will  be  ;  but  the  Laws  are  ready  to 
refijt  every  injury:  The  Courts  ofjujtice  are  open-.,  and  the 
Magifirates  attentive  to  ojjijt  every  perfon  indifferently,  tvho  is 
'pronged. 

But  notwitbftanding  we  have  thefe  fecurities  in  a  man- 
ner more  remarkable  than  any  country  or  any  time  ever 
experienced,  our  Conftitution  a4id  our  Laws  have  been 
egregioufly  abufcd,  the  fup^rior  orders  of  fociety  collec- 
tively infulted,  and  the  moft  fedkious  propofitions  made 
openly  and  without  referve.  I  do  not  aflert  that  every 
thing  is  perfeft  in  the  Britifh  Conftitution,  though  J  belie^>e  it 
nearly  fa.  The  Britifti  Conftitution  is  the  Work  of  human 
hands,  and  there  is  nothing  of  that  fabrication  which  I 
dare  to  affert  is  abfolutely  perfedl.  But  it  is  reprefented 
by  the  writers  to  whom  1  have  alluded,  as  a  heap  of  imper- 
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feflions,  as  combining  all  pofllble  defects,  as  containing 
every  poflible  injuftice,  as  authorizing  all  poffible  oppre^ 
fions  : — and  the  great  proof  of  thefc  afVertions  is,  that  fome 
ofus  are  rich,  and  fome  are  poor.  Does  it  not  confift  with 
common  fenfe,  that  a  community  muft  be  (o  ?  How  is 
the  rich  man  to  live  without  the  poor  ?  How  is  the  poor  to 
live  without  the  rich  ?  The  Scriptures  themfelves  obferve, 
that  *'  The  eye  cannot  fay  to  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of 
**  thee ;  nor  again  the  head  to  the  fear,  I  have  no  need  of 
*'  you."  You  might  as  well  defire  all  men  to  be  equally 
tall,  or  equally  ftrong,  as  expeCl  them  equally  rich.  If 
they  could  once  be  made  fo,  the  moment  they  were  equal, 
there  would  immediately  arife  a  ftrugglc  tor  fupt;riority, 
which  talents  or  ftrength  muft  undoubtedly  foon  tfFcd,  and 
confequently  the  inequality  would  begin  again  ;  and  yet 
there  are  people  fenfelefs  or  wicked  enough  to  propagate 
notions  of  Equality,  and  by  difturbmg  the  public  with 
**  falfe  alarms  of  imaginary  evils,  and  fooliih  conceits  of 
**  imaginary  good,"  endeavour  to  deftroy  all  fubordina- 
tion.  But  a  difparity  of  condition  I  hold  to  be  univerjally  necef- 
fary^  for  it  univerfally  exifls.  It  is  diicoverable  throughout 
all  nature.  Without  it  there  can  evidently  be  no  excel- 
lence in  civil  life:  there  can  be  no  trade,  no  fkill  in  any 
manufadture,  no  pre-eminence  in  any  fcience.  Succefs  in 
any  of  thefe  branches  is  owing  to  indultry  ;  the  motive  of 
that  induflry  is  a  ftruggle  to  rife  to  eminence,  and  emi- 
nence is  nothingbut  elevation  above  one's  neighbour.  In 
political  life,  the  diftinLtions  that  obtain  in  this  country 
are  called  honours.  I  believe  them  to  be  attended  with 
advantages  ;  they  are  obje£ts  of  fair  and  laudable  ambition, 
and  incentives  to  great  and  diftinguiihed  conduit;  and  I 
believe  they  are  attended  with  no  mconveniences,  yi^r  M^^ 
raife  ro  man  to  a  capacity  of  doing  hd^m.  They  are  beiides  di- 
verfified  into  fo  many  forms  that  th^public  is  familiarized 
to  marks  of  inequality,  without  their  creating,  for  the 
moft  part,  either  pride  in  thoie  who  have  them,  or  envy 
in  thofewl'.o  have  tlicm  not.  The  different  degrees  approach 
fo  nearly  to  the  ranks  above  them,  as  to  remove  from  the  lat- 
ter all  appearance  of  ofFenfive  fuperiority,  and  are  fo  im- 
perceptibly blended  with  thofe  below  them,  as  to  harmo- 
nize into  one  congeni;'.l  and  concordant  mafs.  There  is, 
however,  one  defcription  of  perfons  whom  I  muft  particu- 
larise, who  compofe  a  feparate  branch  of  our  Legiflature 
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ancf  our  Government,  who  on  that  account  poflefs  ^  ftate4 
and  more  decided  rank;  but  when  I  fay  they  are  diftin-r 
guifhed  from  the  great  body  of  the  people  (and  I  hope  I 
may  be  allowed  to  fay  it  without  vanity)  by  fomefew  privile- 
ges, I  am  fure  I  may  add  without  fear  of  contradicStion^ 
and  upon  the  fuUeft  conviction,  that  they  have  a  common 
feeling,  a  common  intere/l  with  the  people  at  large  ;  a  feel- 
ing and  an  intereft  perfedlly  infeparable  from  the  general 
welfare.  But  it  is  childifti  and  trifling  to  objeft  the  ine-» 
qualities  of  rank,  and  the  ofFenfivenefs  of  names  or  titles, 
uniefs  there  be  fome  grievance  whiph  they  occafion,  fome 
great  and  notorious  mifchief  which  they  necefiarily  and  in-? 
cvitably  entail  upon  the  public.  But  in  fz£t  are  there  any 
fuch  grievances,  or  mifchiefs?  There  are  not,  and  for 
this  plain  and  fimple  reafon,  3eczu{e  there  is  a  fpec'us  of 
Equality^  the  only  true,  rational  or  praiiicabU  Equality ,  the 
Equality  of  the  Law,  by  which  it  is  notorious,  that  every  man 
does  alike  obtain  ft  cur ity  in  th-  p-ijfejjion  of  that  property,  which 
his  birth,  his  indufiry,  or  his  talents  have  procured  to  him,  and 
by  which  every  man  is  alike  fuhje£ied  to  punijhment  for  devi-r 
ationfrom  his  duty,  or  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  others. 

It  is  an  obvious  objcdlion  to  us  who  are  featcd  on  this 
Bench,  that  we  are  interefted  in  maintaining  the  Diftinc- 
tions  f^  Rank  and  Fortune.  It  i$  an  objection  of  an  invi-r 
dious  kind,  but  it  is  one  to  which  we  ought  and  are  aWc 
ar.d  willing  to  give  a  direct  and  fgificient  anfwer.  True, 
we  are  perfonally  interefted  in  maintaining  them,  \i\i% 
with  refpedt  to  that  of  Fortune,  all  th;;  members  of  every 
great  commi:nity  whatever  are  likewife  inttrefted,  for  it  is 
evident  that  no  community  can  have  either  happinefs  or 
refpectability  (if  indeed  it  can  exiftj  uniefs  fome  members 
of  it  have  that  diftindtipn  ;  and,  with  refpe<ft  to  Difference 
of  Rank,  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  are  intereft- 
ed in  the  maintenance  of  it,  for  it  is  eflential  and  funda- 
mental to  our  form  of  Government,  and  it  remains  to  be 
proved  that  any  Government  tn  the  world  is,  or  ever  tvas,  cem-* 
pt^rable  to  curs. 

IVe  fay  that  the  per  fans  of  property  in  this  country  are  in  gen 
mrai  the  proper  cjl  perjom,  from  habits  of  life,  from  knowledge  of 
the  world,  fr.m  education,  from  independence  of  fituationy 
from  eppo'tuniti/s  of  improvement  which  in  the  injerior  ranks  is 
lefi  obiainabU,  to  occupy  the  fupericr  Jiations  in  it ;  and  it 
tt!7nuiny  to  be  proved,  either  that  the  principal  perfons  are  thf 
wcrfi  in  the  country,  or  that  t/x  inferior  orders  of  the  commu- 
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nil)'  would  be,  in  any  one  view  of  the  cafe,  benefited  by  the  fuh 
jVttut'ion  of  their  equals  in  condition  into  our  feats. 

We  fay  that  the  buss  of  this  country  are  moji  equitable,  mofi 
impartial,  mojl  benevolent ;  that  they  are  executed  with  mercy 
and  integrity  ;  that  the  irregularities  of  power  are  more  checked, 
and  the  weaknefs  of  innocence  more  befriended,  here  than  in  any 
Cjuntry  under  heaven ;  and 

JVe  fay  that  there  is  not  either  by  law  or  in  aSiual  experience 
any  exclufion,  even  from  the  moJi  fplsndietfttuations,  of<iny  pev- 
/on  who  has  merit  to  jujlify  his  promotion. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  detained  you  a  great  while,  but 
there  is  one  objcdtion  made  againft  the  Profecutioii  of 
Writngs,  which  it  is  my  duty  to  obviate.  It  is  faid,  that 
if  they  are  profecuted,  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs  is  deftroy- 
ed.  Now  as  I  conceive  the  Liberty  of  the  Prcfs  and  the 
Inftitution  of  Juries  are  the  two  main  fprin:;s  on  which 
our  public  happinefs  depends  ;  if  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs 
be  endangered  by  fuch  profecutions,  I  am  not  only  coun- 
teracting one  of  the  moft  determined  prepofleffions  of  my 
own  mind,  but  am  aeceflary  to  a  very  grievous  calamity. 
But  no  Gov<:>  nment  evir  did,  and  no  wife  Government  ever  can^ 
cr  will  fuffer  itfelfto  beftigmatized  and  vilified  with  impunity. 
The  Freedom  of  the  Prefs  will,  as  I  take  it,  juftify  a  dif- 
cullion  of  the  Principles  of  our  Conftitution.  It  will  al- 
low an  argumentative  enquiry  into  the  fabric  of  our  Go- 
vernment. It  will  permit  an  author  to  quellion  the  good 
fenfe  of  any  given  part  of  it,  and  authorize  him  to  draw 
his  conclufion  as  to  the  wifdomand  expediency  of  any  of 
our  eflablilhments  j  but  the  ftyle  muft  not  be  indecent,  the 
language,  niu ft  not  be  inflammatory,  the  propofitionsmuft 
not  be  feditious,  the  inference  muft  not  encourage  difobe- 
dieiice  or  refillance  to  the  laws.  7'hefe  conditions  are 
*'  neceflary  for  the  Prefervation  of  Peace,  Good  Order, 
*'  Government,  and  Religion,  the  joint  and  only  founda- 
^*  tion  of  civil  Liberty.  The  will  therefore  and  opinion 
**  of  the  iildividual  are  left  free;  the  abufe  only  of  that 
*'  freewill  is  the  object  of  legal  punifhrnentj"  and  it  ts 
fo  a  Ifury  that  rejort  mujt  be  had  to  o jeer  tain  that  abuje. 

The  Pamphlet,  the  moft  criminal  perhaps  of  thofe  allu- 
ded to  by  the  Royal  Proclamation,  has  been  lubmitted  to 
this  invertigation  ;  and,  as  I  believe  is  always  the  cafe  when 
fuch  a  matter  is  left  to  the  cor.fcicnces  of  an  informed  Jury,  they 
fnarked  the  difference  betvvten  a  Fair  Difcufiion  and  an 
Jfiflammatory  Libel,  and  found  the  defendant  guilty— rl 
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had  the  pleafure  myfelf  of  hearing  that  verdJ^i  given;  and 
the  publication  was  fo  palpably  criminal  that  the  Jury 
would  not  fufFer  the  Attorney  General,  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  to  make  any  reply. 

There  is  ftill  another  point  which  I  think  it  neceflary  to 
mention,  and  that  is  the  idea  that  the  dodrincs  which  I 
have  been  combating  meet  with  little  fupport ;  and  though 
lately  making  a  confiderable  noife,  are  already  almoft  for-, 
gotten.  The  verdi(5l  1  have  juft  mentioned,  the  determi- 
nation of  Government  to  put  the  law  in  execution,  and  to 
call  its  various  powers  intoexercife,  the  good  fenfeof  the 
country  in  difcovering  the  baneful  tendency  of  thefe  tenets, 
and  their  fpirit  in  aflbciating  fo  generally  as  they  have 
done  to  counteraft  them,  have,  I  allow,  within  the  laft 
few  weeks,  made  the  matter  appear  in  a  very  different 
light;  but  you  muft  remember  that  the  enemies  of  our 
public  happinefs  have  a  deep  game  to  play;  they  may 
find  it  necefTary  and  expedient  to  conceal  themfclves  4 
little,  and  let  their  principles  and  their  plans  be  unavow- 
cd  for  the  prefent,  and  ////  we  are  off  our  guard.  You 
therefore  who  are  engaged  in  an  office  of  active  duty, 
will  not,  if  you  agree  with  me  in  what  I  have  faid,  be  fo 
contented.  You  wiM  from  refpc«Sl  for  decency  and  pub- 
lic order,  from  recolle<Sion  of  your  oaths,  diligently  en- 
quire after  fuch  perfons  as  by  writing,  printing,  pub- 
lifliing,  or  advifedly  fpeaking  within  this  County,  may 
have  been  raifing  difcontent,  exciting  fedition,  or  viola- 
ting or  encouraging  others  to  violate  the  King's  peace  ; 
and  if  you  find  fuch,  prefer  againlt  them  a  fuitable  indi^l- 
n.ent,  Should  there  happily  be  none  fuch,  1  truft  you  wiU 
then  take  notice  of  this  Charge  in  a  manner,  which  this 
Court  will,  I  am  fure,  with  much  greater  pleafure  receive, 
by  making  piefentment  of  the  general  concurrence  of  your 
countrymen  in  the  principles  of  Loyalty  to  the  King,  of 
Attachment  to  the  Ccnflitution,  and  of  Obedience  to  the 
Laws.  You  owe  it  to  yourfelves  as  tnglifhmen,  wha 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Law;  as  Grand  Jury^ien,  who 
have  folemnly  fworn  toenforce  that  L^w  i  1  lay,  youoweir 
to  yourfelves  to  ihtw  your  attention  in  one  or  the  other  of 
thefe  ways  to  the  call  of  your  Sovereign  upon  this  occafion^ 
and  thereby  vindicate  thejuftice  of  his  Government,  fup-. 
port  the  inllitutions  cf  your  country,  and  refcue  the  Bri- 
tiih  Conltitution  from  the  injurious  afperfions  of  maleyo- 
|tnce  and  falli^hppd. 
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THOUGHTS 

s 

ON    A 

PARLIAMENTARY     REFORM, 

By    S  O  A  M  E     J  E  N  Y  N  S.   Efq. 

'T'HE  great  obje£t  of  a  Parliamentary  Reform  I  take  to 
-■■  be  this,  to  procure  a  Parliament  totally  independent 
on  the  Crown  and  its  Miniflers  ;  in  which  no  ivicrmber 
Ihall  be  intimidated  by  power,  feduced  by  hcp.-s,  or  cor- 
rupted by  intereft:  this  feems  at  prefetit  to  br  tiie  chief 
purfuit  of  all  our  political  doftors ;  the  grand  fpecific 
which  alone  can  cure  all  our  national  diforder.-,  and 
rellore  our  broken  Conilitution  to  its  original  vigour. 

On  this  important  fubjeft  two  queftions  offer  diem- 
felves  for  our  confideration  ;  firft,  What  are  the  raoft 
Jikely  means  to  obtain  fuch  a  Parliament  ? — ?.nd,  leco.idly. 
What  would  be  the  efFedt  of  it  if  obtained? 

For  the  firft,  innugtierable  have  been  the  ichemes  pre- 
fented  to  the  public  by  real  and  pretended  patriots,  that 
is,  by  thofe  who  have  more  honefty  than  fenfc,  and 
thofe  who  have  more  fenfe  than  hionelly.  Some  have 
been  for  Ihortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments  tQ.:l:rec, 
and  fome  to  one  year:  fome  have  recommended  voting 
by  ballot,  as  the  moft  effeftuai  method  to  put  an 
end  to  bribery  ;  others  have  difapproved  it,  as  incon- 
fiftent  with  that  open  avowal  which  ought  to  accompany 
every  aft  of  a  Britifli  freeman  ;  fome  h.ave  propofed  to 
annihilate  all  the  Imall  and  corrupt  borougiis,  and  to  add 
the  fame  number  of  Reprefentatives  which  they  now  fend  to 
the  feveral  counties :  ibme  to  add  to  the  counties,  and  not 
disfranchife  the  boroughs ;  others  to  abolifh  the  boroughs, 
without  any  addition  to  the  counties ;  fome  to  enlarge, 
and  fome  to  diminifh  the  qualifications  of  eleftois ;  and 
others  to  require  no  qualification  at  all,  but  to  allow 
every  man  a  vote,  who  is  not  difqualified  by  nature,  for 
v.'ant  ot  reafon  ;  or  by  law,  for  the  commiffion  of  fome 
crime:  but  as  very  few  have  agreed  in  any  one  of  tliefe 
propofitions.  and  no  one  has  been  able  to  form  any  fatis- 
faftory  plan  out  of  them  all,  I  fliall  not  here  enter  into 
any  diicufiion  of  their  merits,  or  make  any  comparifon 
between  them;  but  fh:Ul  only  fay,  tliatof  all  thefe  plans, 
that  of  giving  a  i;ght  of  voting  univeilaUy,    together 

with 
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with  annual  elections,  appears  to  be  the  mofl  uniform, 
conlHlent,  and  effedual;  it  has  indeed  one  capital 
defect,  which  is,  that  it  is  abfolutely  and  utterly  ira- 
practicable ;  but  1  do  not  mention  this  as  an  objeftion, 
fo  far  from  it,  that  I  thiiik  it  is  its  chief  excellence,  an<i 
is  what  induces  me  to  priefer  it  to  all  the  reft. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  imprafticability  of  thi^ 
fchcme,  let'  us  but  figure  to  ourfelvcs  multitudes  of  all 
defcriptions  and  denominations  cajled  out  to  exercife  their 
right  of  voting,  inflamed  by  conteft  and  intoxicated  by 
liquor;  labourers  and  manufafturers  of  every  kind, 
above  and  under  ground  ;  weavers  from  their  looms,  and 
miners  from  tinneries  and  coal-pits  ;  failors  from  their 
fhips,  and  foldiers  from  their  quarters; — to  whom  wc 
muft  add,  thoufands  of  thieves,  fmugglers,  rogues, 
vagabonds,  and  vagrants  :  I  fay,  let  us  figure  to  ourfelvcs 
all  thefe  refpeftable  eleftors  let  loofe  in  one  day  through- 
out every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  fuch  a  fcene  of  con- 
fufion,  of  drunkennefs  and  riot,  of  rapine,  murder^ 
and  conflagration,  will  prefent  itfelf,  as  muft  fhock  u^ 
with  horror,  even  in  imagination. 

Nor  would  ^t  be  poflible  to  carry  on,  or  ever  to 
conclude  eledlions  in  which  the  voters  are  lb  innumer- 
able, and  confequently  fo  unknown.  They  muft  be 
polled  in  one  of  thefe  two  ways;  they  muft  either  be 
admitted  only  to  vote  in  thepariflies  to  which  they  be- 
long, or  permitted  to  be  polled  in  whatever  place  they  hap- 
pened, or  choofe  to  be  at  the  time  of  the  election :  fhould 
the  firft  of  thefe  methods  be  adopted,  the  acceptance  or 
rejedfion  of  every  vote  might  be  attended  with  the  trial 
of  a  fettlcment,  and  Counfjl  learned  in  the  law  be  heard 
on  both  fides :  if  the  latter,  crowds  fo  numerous,  and 
fo  unknown  to  the  Candidates,  and  all  whom  they  coulc^ 
employ  to  poll  them,  would  prefs  into  every  place,  where 
irsonev  and  liquor  flowed  in  the  gre^teft  abundance,  that 
the  chief  part  of  them  might  vote  in  ten  different 
places,  or  ten  times  in  the  fame  place  undifcovered  ;  and 
if  thefe  eleftions  were  anaua},  one  could  not  be  finifhcc^ 
before  the  other  began. 

Another  reafon  which  perfuades  me  that  this  fcheme 
is  imprafticabie  is,  that  1  cannot  forcfce  any  clafs  of  men 
whofe  inrereft  or  inclination  would  not  induce  them  to 
oppofe  it:  the  landed  gentleman  would  not  much  ap- 
prove that  every  pauper,  gypfy,  vagrant,  an^  kaft  of  alt 

every 
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^very  poacher,  (hould  enjoy  as  great afliare  in  the  Legif- 
Jature  as  himfelf;  the  City  of  London  will  never  confcn| 
that  every  drayman,  hackney-coachman,  and  chimney- 
fweeper,  fliould  be  vefted  with  as  good  a  vote  as  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  nor  i he  Livery  be  delirous 
of  admitting  fo  numerous  an  addition  to  their  refpeft- 
able  fraternity:  the  Corporations  throughout  the  king- 
dom will  never  fubmit  to  have  their  confequence 
annihilated  by  a  participation  of  their  privileges  with  fo 
innumerable  a  multitude  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  very 
multitude,  or  the  people  at  large,  would  be  extremely 
zealous  to  fupport  it.  At  iirft,  indeed,  when  they  are 
told,  that  they  fhall  all  be  Legiflators,  obliged  to  obey  no 
laws,  but  of  their  own  making,  nor  pay  any  taxes  but 
of  their  own  impofing,  and  that  every  one  of  theni 
ihall  have  as  good  a  vote  for  a  Parliament- man  as 
the  Squire  or  the  Parfon,  and  rccolleft  that  this  vote 
has  ever  been  as  good  as  ready  money ;  they  will,  perhaps, 
be  a  little  elated  and  delighted  with  their  ncwacquifition  ; 
but  when  they  are  better  informed,  and  underfland,  that 
the  intent  of  this  fcheme  is  to  prevent  all  bribery  and 
corruption,  and  will  preclude  them  from  receiving  one 
Hiilling  or  one  dram  of  gin  for  their  votes,  they  will 
fcjcft  this  ufelefs  donation  with  contempt ;  and  there 
will  not  be  a  tinker  who  will  not  choofe  rather  to  mend 
a  kettle  for  fixpence  than  the  Conllitution  for  nothing, 
nor  a  labourer  who  will  not  make  faggots  rather  than 
laws,  nor  a  pickpocket  who  will  not  prefer,  the  exercifc 
of  his  profcilion  at  an  eleftion  to  giving  his  vote. 

But  was  this  fcheme  of  univerfal  reprefentation,  or 
any  other  of  the  pvopoi'ed  plans  of  reformation  pra£ti- 
cablc,  and  purfucd,  certain  1  am  that  they  would  not  in 
the  leaft  contribute  to  the  great  end,  which  is  the  form- 
ation of  an  independent  Parliament;  becaufe  reafon  does 
not  pcrfuade  me,  thitt  elcdlors  the  moft  ignorant  end 
profligate,  the  moft  ncccflitous  and  venal,  would  re. urn 
Members  more  incorrupt  than  the  prefent;  nor  does 
experience  teach  me,  tliat  ten  or  twenty  conftituents 
would  chufe  Reprcientativcs  lefs  able  or  lefs  honcft  than 
ten  or  twenty  thoufand.  I  am  firmly  convinced,  both 
by  reafon  and  long  experience,  that  no  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  eledion,  or  in  the  cledors  themfelves,  \vould 
produce  any  change  in  the  clefted  ;  in  them  lies  the 
|purce  of  tlie  evil,  which  no  external  application  can 

approjcn; 
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approacli :  whether  tJicy  arc  cliofcn  by  a  greater  or  a  lefa 
number,  by  counties  or  boroughs,  by  the  rich  or  by  the 
poor,  by  ballot  or  by  audible  voices,  the  Parliament, 
•when  aflembled,  will  be  juft  the  fame;  different  modes 
of  election  may  make  feme  difference  in  the  trouble  and 
expence  of  the  Candidates,  and  may  differently  affe£l  the 
morals  of  the  people,  and  the  peace  of  the  country,  but 
will  make  no  difference  in  the  reprefentative  body  when 
brought  together,  and  it  is  of  little  fignification  by  what 
means  they  come  there :  the  majority  of  any  Legiflative 
Affembly,  confifting  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  Members, 
in  the  fame  circumliances  and  fituation,  will  infallibly 
^^^.  in  the  fame  manner  ;  if  their  fituation  differ,  their 
proceedings  will  differ  wi:h  them.  In  the  weaknefs  of 
infant  States,  and  in  perilous  times,  they  will  be  more 
intent  on  the  fafety  of  the  community,  becaufe  their  own 
is  immediately  included  in  it;  but  when  the  danger  is 
removed,  they  will  be  more  influenced  by  the  views  of 
intereft  and  ambition,  they  will  fplit  into  fodtions  and 
parties,  and  lill  under  contending  leaders,  and  fome- 
times  prefer  their  interefl  or  their  own  to  that  of  their 
country.  Their  corruption  will  always  increafe  in  pro- 
portion to  their  power,  becaufe  they  have  more  to  fell, 
and  are  more  neceffary  to  be  bought.  Thofe  who  cannot 
make  a  fhift  with  fuch  a  Parliament,  mufl  have  none, 
becaufe  it  is  jmpoflible  for  any  mode  of  eleftion,  or 
fpecies  of  clcdlors,  to  choofe  a  better,  tmlcfs  they  could 
n^ake  men  as  well  as  Members. 

Let  us  now  fee  what  would  be  the  effe<fl8  of  this 
independent  Parliament,  if  obtained.  By  an  indepen- 
dent Parliament,  in  the  language  of  the  prefent  times,  is 
to  be  underflocd  a  Parliament  in  which  the  majority 
would  oppofe  any  Adminiflration  :  now  no  arguments 
.  are  neceilary  to  prove,  that  witli  fuch  a  Parliament  no 
j.'ublic  bufinefs  whatever  could  be  tranfafted,  nor  any 
Government  fubiifl.  But  it  will  be  faid,  this  is  not  what 
is  wilhed  for,  but  one  in  which  the  Members  fliall  be 
always  ready  to  fupport  the  meafures  of  Miniflers  when 
ri^jht,  and  to  refifl  them  when  wrong,  unawed  and  un- 
influenced, and  guided  only  by  the  dictates  of  their  own 
judgment  and  confcience.  This  indeed  is  what  every 
V  ife  man  would  defire,  but  no  wife  man  will  expedl  to 
l<:e,  as  no  fuch  affembly,  if  numerous,  ever  exilled  in  this 
UX  \\\  any  country,  frcqi  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
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the  prefent  hour,  nor  ever  can,  unlefs  mankind  were 
melted  down,  and  run  in  a  new  mould :  as  thev  are  novy 
formed,  in  every  numerous  aflembiy  there  mull  be  fome 
who  have  no  judgment,  and  others  who  have  no  con- 
fcience,  and  fome  who  have  neither  :  take  away  felf- 
intereft,  and  all  thefe  will  have  no  flar  to  fleer  by,  but 
mull  fail  without  a  compafs,  jutl  as  the  gales  of  favour 
or  refentment,  of  popular  abfurdity  or  their  own,  Ihall 
direft  them;  a  Miiiiller  therefore  mull  be  poflefled  of 
fome  attractive  influence  to  enable  him  to  draw  to- 
gether thefe  difcordant  particles,  and  unite  them  in  a 
firm  and  folid  majority,  without  which  he  can  purfue  no 
meafures  of  public  utility  with  lleadinefs  or  fuccefs. 
An  independent  Houfe  of  Commons  is  no  part  of  the 
EngliHi  Conilitution,  the  excellence  of  which  conlills  in 
being  compofed  of  three  powers,  mutually  dependent  on 
each  other.  Of  thefe,  if  any  one  was  to  become  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  two,  it  mull  cngrofs  the  w^hole 
power  toi;felf,  and  the  form  of  our  Government  would 
be  immediately  changed.  This  an  independent  floufe  of 
Commons  a£tually  performed  in  the  laft  century,  mur- 
dered the  King,  annihilated  the  Peers,  and  ellablilhed  the 
woril  kind  of  democracy  that  ever  exilled;  and  the  fame 
confulion  would  infallibly  be  repeated,  Ihould  we  ever  be 
fo  unfortunate  as  to  fee  another. 

A  numerous  alTembly  uninfluenced  is  as  much  a  crea- 
ture of  the  imagination,  as  a  grifHn  or  a  dragon ;  the 
one  created  by  the  Poets,  the  other  by  ignorant  and 
dcfigning  Politicians.  Parliaments  have  ever  been  in- 
fluenced, and  by  that  means  our  Conllitution  has  fo 
long  fubfilled;  but  the  end  and  nature  of  that  influence 
is  perpetually  mifreprefcntcdand  mifunderllood.  They  are 
feldom,  very  feldom  bribed  to  injure  their  country,  becaufe  * 
it  is  feldom  the  interell  of  Miniflers  to  injure  it ;  but  the 
great  fource  of  corruption  is,  that  they  will  not  ferve  it 
for  nothing.  Men  get  into  Parliament  in  purfuit  of 
power,  honours,  and  preferments,  and  until  they  obtain 
them,  detern^.ine  to  ohllruft  all  bufinefs,  and  to  dillrefs 
Government ;  but  happily  for  their  country,  they  are 
no  fooncr  gratified,  than  they  are  equally  zealous  to 
promote  the  one  and  fupport  the  other. 

Upon  the  whole,  under  the  fame  mode  of  eleflions, 
and  under  Parliaments  not  Icfs  influenced  than  the  pre- 
sent, this  nation  has  not  only  fubfiiled  for  many  years, 

but 
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but  arrived  at  the  lummit  of  wealth,  honour^  pdwer^  anci 
dominion,  and  might  ftill  have  prefervcd  them',  if  the 
means  of  that  influence  had  been  fufficienc  to  fatisfy  the 
demands  of  ambition  and  the  hunger  of  faftion.  But 
even  now,  if  we  furvey  the  condition  of  every  country 
on  the  globe,  aild  compare  it  with  our  own,  we  fhall 
find  abundant  reafon  to  be  tontcnted  ;  there  are  in  it 
fome  evils,  and  much  good,  which  is  the  utmoft  that 
any  human  inftitution  will  admit  of.  We  have,  indeed, 
too  much  oratory,  too  much  liberty,  too  liiuch  debtj 
and  too  many  taxes  ;  but  then  we  have  plenty,  and  may 
have  peace,  if  we  pleafe  ;  we  have  fecurity  to  our  perfons 
and  properties,  and*  excellent  laws,  juftly,  though  not 
very  cheaply,  adminiftered  ;  we  have  a  Parliament  not 
Worfe,  and  a  King  a  great  deal  better  than  wedeferve  ;  and 
therefore  1  Ihall  conclude  with  the  words  of  Shakefpearc^ 
*'  'Tis  better  fure  to  bear  the  ills  we  know, 
•*' Than  fly  to  otiiers  which  we  know  not  of.'* 


AN  ADDITIONAL  PROOF  OF  THE 

EXCELLENCE 

OF     THE 

ENGLISH    CONSTITUTION^ 

DEDUCED  FROM  THE 

HARMONY    SUBSISTING     BETWEEN   THE 
SEVERAL  RANKS  OF  CITIZENS. 

[From  Col.  Mitford's  Histor-e  of  Greece^ 
Vol.  II.  PUBLISHED  in  1790. J 


pLUTARCH  relates  of  Alcibiades,  that  when,  on  his 
recall  from  Sicily,  he  aroided  returning  to  Athens,  be- 
ing aflccd,  "  If  he  could  not  truft  his  country  ?"  he  replied^ 
•*  Yes;  for  every  thing  elfe;  but  in  a  trial  for  lite,  not 
**  my  mother;  left  by  miftake  fhe  Should  put  a  black  bail 
"  for  a  white  one."  Whatever  authority  there  may  have 
been  for  this  anecdote,  it  contains  a  very  juft  reproof  of  the 

fee  ret 
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Athenian  mode  of  giving  judgment  on  life  and  death,  by 
fecret  ballot ;  which,  without  preventing  corruption,  ex* 
eludes  refponfibility  and  covers  fhame. 

But  while,  under  the  fecurity  of  our  own  admirable  Con- 
ftitution,  we  wonder  at  the  defective  policy  of  a  people 
whom  we  find  i'o  many  caufes  to  admire,  it  is  not  a  little 
advantageous  for  the  writer  of  Grecian  hiftory,  that  cir- 
cumftanccs  have  been  occurring,  in  a  nation  calling  itfelf 
the  moft  polifhed  of  the  moft  polifhed  age  of  the  world, 
which  render  all  the  atrocious,  and  before  fcarcely  credible 
violences  of  faction  among  the  Greeks,  not  only  probable, 
but  almoft  make  them  appear  moderate.  At  the  fame  time 
it  may  not  be  digrelling  improperly  to  remark,  that  as  what 
has  been  pafling  in  France  may  tend  to  illuftrate  Grecian 
hiftory,  and  to  exculpate  the  Grecian  charader  from  any 
innate  atrocity,  beyond  what  is  common  among  other  na- 
tions, there  occurs  alfo  in  Giccian  hiftory,  what  may  en- 
able to  form  ajufter  eftimate  of  the  French  character,  than 
a  view  of  the  late  enormities,  compared  only  with  what 
has  at  any  time  pafled  in  our  own  country,  might  lead  us 
to  conceive  :  and  if  the  inability  of  wife  and  worthy  men, 
fuch  as  undoubtedly  muft  exift  in  France,  to  hold  their  juft 
influence  among  the  people,  and  prevent  thofc  difgraceful 
proceedings,  appears  itfelf  a  difgrace  both  to  themfelves 
and  to  the  nation,  Grecian  hiflory,  and  the  extant  writ- 
ings of  the  ableft  Grecian  politicians,  will  perhaps  furoifh 
their  fairefl  apology. 

For,  fo  many  men  of  the  brighteft  talents  and  higheft 
acquirements,  as  in  Greece  turned  their  thoughts,  with  the 
clofeft  attention,  to  a  fubje6t  fo  univerfaljy  and  deeply  in- 
terefting,  not  one  feems  to  have  been  able  even  to  imagine 
a  form  of  government  which  might,  in  a  great  nation, 
reconcile  the  jarring  pretenfions  arifmg  from  that  variety 
of  rank  among  meji,  without  which  even  fmall  foci?ties 
cannot  fubfift.  Our  own  writers,  through  mere  familiarity 
with  the  objc<St,  as  foreigners  from  unacquaintance  with 
it,  have  very  much  overlooked  what,  in  importance,  is 
perhaps  not  inferior  to  any  one  circumfianre  in  the  fingu- 
lar  conflitution  of  our  Goverinnent.  It  is  not  till  fince 
the  troubles  in  France  began,  that  a  refugee,  who  has  been 
in  fituations  enabling  him  to  fee  and  compelling  him  to 
obferve,  has  difcovered,  what,  but  for  thofe  troubles,  would 
perhaps  never  have  oCcuned  to  his  notice  ;  that,  "  nowhere 
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««  etfe  in  the  world  fuch   harmony  fubflfts  between   the 
•«  feveral  ranks  of  citizens  as  in  England  "*. 

This  harmony  is  indeed  the  foundation,  the  firm  foun- 
dation, on  which  the  proud  fuperftrudture  of  the  Britifh 
Conftitution  refh.  Ranks  vary  as  much,  or  perhaps  more 
than  clfewhere.  But  no  one  rank  has  that  gigantic  pre- 
eminence which  can  enable  it  to  trample  upon  its  next  in- 
ferior. In  the  fcale  of  fubordination,  the  diftance  from 
top  to  bottom  is  great  ;  but  the  gradation  is  fcarcely  per- 
ceptible and  the  connection  intimate.  Each  rank  is  inte- 
refted  in  the  fupport  of  its  next  fuperior  ;  for  none  are 
excluded  from  the  hope  of  rifing  ;  and,  of  all  the  various 
ranks,  the  higheft  is  moft  interefted  in  the  fupport  of  all. 
We  cannot  confider  without  wonder,  that  an  order  of 
things  apparently  the  moft  natural,  never  fubfifted  in  any 
country  but  our  own. 

It  has  not  always  perhaps  been  duly  recollefted  by  fpe- 
culative  politicians,  that,  among  the  ancient  Republics,  no 
fuch  order  of  citizens  exifted  as  that  which  in  Paris  lately 
afiumed  defpotic  power,  and  while  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  nation  were  deliberating  on  the  rights  of  man,  trampled 
under  foot  all  rights.  'J  he  functions  of  that  order  of 
crtizens  were  in  Athei.s  performed  by  flaves  j  and  without 
keeping  this  circumltance  conftantly  in  mind,  we  cannot 
but  be  liable  to  the  grofTcft  error  in  applying  the  rules  of 
antient  policy  to  modern  times.  Thole  writers  who  would 
infer,  that  formerly  the  lower  ranks  of  people  in  England 
were  not  free,  becaufe  the  loweft  ranks  were  aiftually  flaves, 
attempt  a  fallacy  upon  their  readers.  In  treating  of  Athens, 
Lacedaemon,  or  Rome,  they  would  have  diftinguiflied,  as 
they  ought  to  d«),  flaves  from  citizens.  It  is  unqueftion- 
able  that,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  conqueft  downward,  the 
Confiitution  of  this  country  has  been  alw-vys  free  :  and  tho* 
in  unletiled  times,  and  efpeci.ally  under  the  firft  Norman 
King=;,  law  mii:ht  be  overborne  by  the  violence  of  acci- 
dental power,  yet  both  the  law,  and  the  cftabliihcd  mode  of 
adminiftering  the  law,  never  were  othervvife  than  highly 
ji.nd  ev.n  Angularly  favourable  to  the  freedom  and  property 
of  even  the  loweft  citizens  f. 

Nor 

•  Lettre  au  Roi  \-\iT  M.  de  Caloppe. 

t  It  lecms  to  dcferve  a  notice  which  I  think  it  has  not  yet  met 
wicb,th;i»  the  Monarchs  to  whom  our  Conftitution  is  moftindcbtfd, 
Ailr«<J#  tienry  I',  aod  £aw4rd  I.  were  coi^querors.    It  is  cert^tinly 
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Nor  is  if,  I  apprehend,  as  fome  political  writers  ha^d 
efTerted,  of  no  importance  to  trace  the  freedom  of  the  Con- 
flitution  of  this  country  beyond  the  civil  wars  of  the  laft 
tentury.  For  the  purpofe  indeed  of  eftablifliing  the  right 
of  the  Britiih  people  to  freedom,  it  is  utterly  unnecelTdry. 
But  towarti  a  clear  comprehenfion  of  the  Conftitution  itfelf^ 
toward  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  broad  and  deep  founda- 
tion on  which  it  rcfts  ;  toward  a  ready  and  juft  perception 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  affedled  through  the 
various  changes  to  which  all  human  things  are  liable,  and 
fome  which  we  have  already  feen  ;  extenfion  of  dominion^ 
influx  of  riches,  increafe  of  population,  increafeof  revenue^ 
immoderate  debt,  and  the  poflible-  reduftion  of  that  debt ; 
toward  this,  an  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory  of  our  Con- 
ilitution,  from  the  earlieft  times,  is  of  great  importance. 

If  then  it  is  to  ourfelves  important  to  know  'the  hiftory 
of  our  Conftitution  from  earlieft  times,  it  will  alfo  be  not 
a  little  important  to  other  nations,  if  any  fuch  there  are, 
who  would  form  a  Conftitution  on  the  model  of  ours,  or 
who  would  improve  the  Conftitution  they  pollefs,  after  our 
example.  Nor  will  it  be  l€fs  important  to  thofe  who, 
without  any  good  foundation  to  build  on,  and  without  any 
valuable  experience  v/ithin  their  own  country,  propofe  to 
raife,  with  the  airy  materials  of  theory,  a  Conftitution 
more  perfect  than  the  moft  perfect  that  has  yet  exifted 
iipon  earth.  For  want  of  attention  to  the  breadth  and  an- 
tique firmnefs  of  the  bafis  on  which  our  envied  and  truly 
enviable  Government  refts,  the  (ing^lar  manner  in  which 
the  materials  of  the  fuperftrudlure  are  adapted  to  each 
other,  and  how  they  are  held  together  by  their  natural 
fitnefs  to  coalefce,  the  complexion  of  F.urope  fcems  to 
threaten  many  new  and  memorable  leflbns  in  politics ; 
leftbns  for  every  order  that  can  exift  in  a  State  feparately, 
and  lellons  for  nations  united.  Happy  then  thofe,  who, 
gathering  wifcicm  from  the  fufFerings  and  dangers  of  others, 
can  avoid  the  miferies  which  many  will  probably  feel*. 

a  moft  unworthy  flander  upon  thofe  uncommon  great  men,  as  well 
as  upon  the  Parliaments  from  Edward  I.  till  llie  time  when  Fortcfcue 
•wrote  under  Henry  VI.  to  alTert,  as  often  has  been  done,  that  Eng- 
land had  no  valuable  Conftitution, and  no  true  freedom,  till  the  op- 
pofjtion  to  the  Stuarts,  or  till  thecxpulfion  of  the  Stuarts,  procured 
them. 

*  As  M.  deCalonne's  L-rtter,  above  referred  to,  though  printed, 
was  ncvcf  pubhfhed.it  may  not  be  fupcrflnous  to  give  here,  in  its 
orijrinal  language,  the  pafT^ge  where  the  obiervation  noticed  occu  8. 

♦'Tignorois,  lorfquc  j'ai  commence  c-tte  lettre,  a  quel  point  la di- 
vifion  eclatoit  d6ja  cDtre  la  Noblefle  et  le  tiers  Ktat,  dans  les  diffe- 
rentes  provinces  de  votre  royaurae  ••  depuis  que  jc  I'ai  appri8,jVn 
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fremis.  Va  la  fituation  ou  les  rhofes  ont  etc  amcnee,  il  n'jr  a  pas  one 
d'clperer  que  la  concorde  pnifle  fe  rctablir  d'ellememe,  et  fansqu'H 
ait  extirpe  le^  germesHe  diflVnfion  qu'on  n'a  quetropfomentes.Il  faut 
d(inc  y  pourroir  pir  quelque  moyen  nouveau,  ptiifTam,  et  efficacc. 
Celui  que  je  propofe  eft  6prouve.  Ceft  par  lui  qu  H  exifte  en  An- 
gleterre,  entre  led  Grands  tt  le  Peuple,  plusd'accord  qu'il  n'y  en  a, 
je  peiife,  dans  aucune  autre  nation  ;rwlle  part  ailleurs  I'efprit  public 
n'eil  auffi  marque  ;  nulle  pan  Tinteiet  n'a  plus  d'cmpire  pour  reunir 
tous  les  Etats. 

'*  Or  ii  cfl  conftant  que  rien  n'y  contribue  davantage  que  rinftitU' 
tJon  d'une  Chambre  Haute  et  d'une  Chambre  BaflTe  dans  Ic  Parle - 
iTient,  ainfi  que  leur  compofition  refpeclive,  les  diftinflions  qui  les 
fcparant,  et  les  rapports  qui  les  uniflent.  Plus  on  etudie  cet  cnfemhlc, 
plus  on  trouve  al'admirer:  Les  Lords  qui  forment  la  Cbambrc 
Han'e,  et  qui  tous  font  titres  (ce  font  les  fcuU  qui  le  foient  en  An- 
gletcrre)  partagtnt dans  une  mC-nnc  aflb-iation,  f,ins prejndice  nean- 
moins  a  leurs  qualifications  diflimnivcs,  Vhonneur  de  la  Pairie ;  et 
c'e(!  fans  coutredit,  le  premirr  corps  de  TEtat.  Leur  prerogative 
n'cft  jamais  conteflee  ni  enviee  par  les  Communes,  qui  ont  parmi 
leurs  Membres  les  fils  cadets,  les  t'leres,  les  parens  de  ces  memet 
Lords  et  des  plus  grandes  maifons  du  royaume.  C'cft  ce  melange* 
cette  lran«fu!ion,  fi  jc  It  puis  dire,  de  la  plus  haute  NobUfle  dans  le 
corps  reprefcntatif  du  peuple,  qui  entretient  That  monie  entre  Tun  et 
Pautre,  et  qui  reflVrre  le  no?ud  de  Itur  union  ;  c'eft  cequi  fait  que 
Jes  deux  Chambrcs  fraternifcnt  fans  fe  confondre,  qu'elles  fe  con- 
trebalancent  fans  fe  rivaliftr,  que  I'une  empeche  I'autre  d'empieter, 
et  que  toutes  deux  concourcnt  egalcmcnt  au  maintien  de  la  prero- 
gative royale  et  a  la  confcrvatinn  des  droits  nationaux."  Lettre  ad- 
dreflTec  au  Ro-,  par  M.  du  Calonne,,le  9  Fevrier,  1789,  p.  67,  68. 

The  very  great  advantage  to  a  J'fee  conftitution,  of  tiaving  a  he- 
reditary firft  mapiftr.itc,  the  depofitary  of  the  fupreme  executive 
power,  fo  diflinguilhed  by  fuperior  rank  as  to  exclude  all  idea  of 
competition,  has  been  vrry  well  explained  by  Mr.  De  Lolmc  j  but 
the  benefit  of  that  Angular  amalgamation  of  various  rank  among  the 
people  which  prevails  in  England,  has,  I  think,  nowhere  been  duly- 
noticed.  In  no  court  of  Europe,  I  bel  eve,  is  rank  fo  exa£tly  regu- 
lated among  the  higher  orders  as  in  England,  and  yet  there  is  no 
rank  perfeftly  infulated  ;  all  are  in  feme  way  implicated  with  thofe 
about  them.  To  begin  even  with  the  Heir  Apparent ;  as  a  fubjeif^, 
he  communica'es  in  rank  with  all  other  fubjefts.  The  King's  younger 
fons  rank  next  to  the  elder,  but  their  rank  is  liable  to  reduction  ; 
their  elder  brother's  younger  fons  will  ra:.k  before  them.  The  Arch- 
bifhops  and  the  Chancellor,  and  the  grrat  officers  of  ftatc  rank  above 
Dukes  not  of  rr'^3!  blood,  bui  their  rank  ts  that  of  office  only  s  the 
Dukes,  in  family'rank,  are  commonly  much  above  the  Archbilhops 
and  Chancellor.  Thus  far  our  rule,  I  btlieve,  differs  little  from  that 
of  other  European  courts :  what  follows  is  peculiar  to  ourfclvest 
The  Peers,  all  tqual  in  leeal,  differ  in  ceren^onial  rank.  The  fons 
of  Peers  of  the  higher  orders,  rank  above  the  Peers  Ihemfclves  of  the 
lower  orders  i  but,  fuperior  thus  in  ceremonial  rank,  they  are  in 
legal  rank  rnferior.  For  the  fons  of  all  Peers,  even  of  the  blood  royal» 
being  commoners,  while  in  ceremonial  rank  they  may  be  above 
many  of  the  Peer.*:,  in  legal  rank  they  are  only  Peers  with  the  com- 
moners. This  implication  rf  the  peerage  with  the  Ivnly  of  the  people 
is  the  advantageous  cirrunr.ftance  which  has  particularlvftruck  Mr.  de 
Calonne.  But  there  is  another  thing  which  perhaps  not  lefs  (Irongljr 
marks  Ibt  moderation  of  otir  i»nccftors,  ro  Vfhom  we  pwe  the  prclent 
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CAUTIONS  AGAINST  REFORMERS. 

By    LORD    BOLINGBROKE. 

IT  may  be  faid  that  even  the  Friends  of  Liberty  have  fome. 
times  different  notions  about  it,  and  about  the  means  of 
maintaining  or  promoting  it  ;  and  therefore  that  even  the  Britifh 
nation  may  poffibly,  fome  time  or  other,  approve  and  concur  in 
meafures  deftiudive  of  their  Liberty,  without  any  intention  to 
give  It  up,  and  much  more  without  changing  from  the  character 
which  they  have  hitherto  borne  among  the  focieiies  of  mankind, 
to  that  infamous  character  I  have  jull  now  fuppofed,  via. 
become  the  molt  corrupt,  moll  profligate,  the  moft  fcnfelefs, 
the  moft  fervile  nation  of  wretches  that  ever  difgraced  hu- 
manity ;  and  who  not  only  hold  out  their  necks  to  receive, 
hut  help  to  put  on  the  yoke  of  fervitu  e.  If  this  vf<:Te 
true,  it  would  only  furnifti  more  reafons  to  be  always  on 
our  guard,  to  be  jealous  of  every  extraordinary  demand,  and  to 
reject  conftantly  every  propofition,  though  never  fo  fpecious,  that 
had  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  barrier'?  of  Liberty,  or  to  raife  a 
ftrength  fupcrior  to  theirs.  But  I  confefs  I  do  not  think  we  can 
be  led  blindfold  fo  far  as  ihe  brink  of  the  precipice.  I  know 
that  all  words,  which  are  figns  of  complex  ideas,  furnifli  matter 
of  miltake  and  cavil.  We  difpute  about  juftice,  for  inftance, 
and  fancy  that  we  have  different  opinions  about  the  fame  thing  ; 
whilll,  by  fome  little  difference  in  the  compofition  of  our  ideas, 
it  happens  that  we  have  only  different  opinions  about  different 
things,  and  (hculd  be  of  the  fame  opinion  about  the  iame  thing. 
But  this,  I  prefume,  cannot  happen  in  the  cafe  before  us.  All 
difputes  about  liberty  in  this  country,  and  at  this  time,  muft  be 
difputes  for  and  againll  ihe  felf  tame  fixed  and  invariabie 
fet  of  ideas,  whatever  the  difputants  on  one  ftde  «/"  tht  qutjlion 
may  pretend,  in  order  to  conceal  what  it  is  not  yet  very  fafe  to 
avow.  No  difputes  can  pollibly  arife  from  different  conceptions 
of  any  thing  io  clearly  ftaied,  and  fo  precifely  determined,  as  the 
fundamental  principles  are,  on  which  our  whole  liberty  rcfts. 

Jf  liberty  be  that  delicious  and  wholefomc  fruit  on  wnich  the 
Britifh  nation  has  fed  for  fo  many  ages,  and  to  which  we  owe  our 
riches,  our  ftrength,  and  all  the  advantages  we  boaft  of;  the 
Britifh  Conftituton  is  the  tree  that  bears  this  froit,  a«id  will  con- 
tinue to  hear  it,  as  long  as  we  are  careful  to  fencr  it  in,  and 
trench  it  round,  againft  the  beafts  of  the  field,  and  the  infcftj  of 

order  of  things.  No  diftinclion  between  fnhjej^ts  can  be  really  more 
eirciitMl  than  the  being  (,r  not  being  members  of  the  Icgifiativc  body, 
yet  the  rank  of  a  Membrr  i>f  P,«rli^ment  is  known  neither  to  the  law 
nor  to  the  <  eremonial  of  the  country-  Among  untitled  ct)nimoners 
i  .detd  there  is  no  diAinolion  of  rank  that  c^n  be  cxadtly  defined;  tmd 
yet  a  dillinc^tion  always  fubiiOs  in  public  opinion,  liecidtd  partly, 
nnd  perhans  lumctinr.cs  too  much,  by  wcilth,  p^.rtly  by  confidera- 
t'lon  <riv^n  to  birth,  roiinp<5Hons  or  ch,irH«5lcr,  which,  upon  the 
whotf,  pcrhnps  more  t^an  nnder  any  othrr  Govtrrment,  prrfcrvM 
Ihe  fuborUinatiun  u<c«.fl:.ry  to  the  wcll-btini;  of  large  locieiies. 
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tlie  earth.     To    fpeak  without   a   figure,  our  Conftl.utidn  is  d 
iyftem  of  Government  (uited  to  the  genius  of  our    nation,  and 
even  to  our  fituation.     The  experience  of  many  hundred  years 
hath  (hewn  that,  by  preferving  this  Conftitution  inviolate,  or  by 
drawing  it  back  to   the  principles  on    which   it   was  originally 
founded,  whenever  it   fhall  be  made  to  fvverve  from  them,  we 
may  fecure  to  ourfelves,  and  to  our  lateft  pofterityj  the  poffeflion 
of  that  liberty  which  we  hava  long  enjoyed.     Wliat  would  we 
more  ?     What  other  liberty  than  this  do  we  feclc  }      And  if  we 
feek  no  other,  is  not  this  marked  out  in  fuch  charadlers,  as  he 
that  runs  may  read  ?     As  our  Conftitution  therefore  ought  to  be, 
V/hat  it   feldom  is,   the  rule   of  Government ;  {o  let    us    make 
the  conformity  or  repugnancy  of  things  to  this  Conftitution  the 
rule  by  which  we  accept  them  as  favourable,  or  rejedl  them  as 
dangerous  to  liberty.     They  who  talk   of  liberty  in  Britain  on 
any  other  principles  than  ihofe  of  the  Britilh  ConlUtution,  talk 
impertinently  at  beft,  and  much  charity  is  requifite  to  believe  no 
worfe  of  them.   But  they  who  diftinguifh  between  prafticable  and 
impracticable  liberty,  in  order  to  infinuate  what  they  mean  (or 
they  mean  nothing),  that  the  liberty  eftablifhed   by  the   true 
fcheme  of  our   Conftitution  is  of  the  impradlicable  kind  ;  and 
they  who  endeavour, both  in fpeculation  andpraftice,  to  elude  and 
pervert  the  fbrraa,  and  to  ridicule  and  explode  the  Conftitution  ; 
t\i&(c  men  are  enemies,  open  and   avowed  enemies,  to  it,  and 
by  confequence  to  Britifta  liberty,  which  cannot  be  fupported  on 
any  other  bottom.— Some  men  there  are,  the  pefts  of  fociety  I 
think  iheni,  who  pretend  a  great  regard  to  Religion  in  general, 
but  who  take  every  opportunity  of  declaiming  publicly  againft 
that  fyflem  of  Religion,  or  at  leaft  againft  that  Church  Efla- 
blifhment,  which  is  received   in  Britain,     juft  fo  the  men  of 
whom  I  have  been  fpeaking,  affefl  a  great  regard  to  Liberty  in 
general,  but  they  diflike  fo  much  the  fyftem  of  liberty  eftabliflied 
in  Britain,  that  they  are  incefTant  in  their  endeavours  to  puzzle 
the  plaineft  thing  in  the  world,  and  to  refine'and  diftinguifti  away 
the  life  and  ftrength  of  our  Conftitution,  in  favour  of  the  little 
prefent  momentary  turns  which  they  are  retained  to  ferve.  What 
now  would  be  the  confequence  if  all  thefe  endeavours   ftiould 
fucceed  ?  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  great  Philofophers,  Divines, 
Lawyers,   and   Politicians,  who  exert  them,  have  not  yet  pre-" 
pared  and  agreed  upon  the  plans  of  a  new   Religion,  and  of 
new  Conftitutions  in   Church  and  State.     We  fhoold  find  our- 
felves therefore  without  any  form  of  Religion,  or  Civil  Govern- 
ment.    TYit  firfi  Jet  of  thefe  MiJJIonaries  would  lake  off  all  the 
reftraints  of  Religion  from  the  governed,  and  the  latter fet  woul^ 
remove,  or  render  inefFeftual,  all  the  limitations  and  controuls 
which  liberty  hath  prefcribed  to  thofe  that go'vern, and  disjoint  the 
whole  frame  of  our  Conftitution.     Entire  diflblution  of  manners, 
confufion,  anarchy,   or  perhaps  atfolute  Monarchy,  wotild  fol- 
low ;  for  it  is  poffible,  nay  probable,  that  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  this, 
and  amidft  fuch  a  rout  of  lawlefs  favages,  men  would  chufc  this 
.  Government,  abfurd  as  it  is,  rather  than  have  no  Government 
«t  all.  Differtation  upon  Parties. 
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PRICE,  ONE  PENNY. 

ONE  PENNY-WORTH  OF  TRUTH 

FROM 

THOMAS  BULL,  TO  HIS  BROTHER  JOHN* 

Dear  Brother, 

THERE  has  always  been  fuch  a  good  underftanding  be- 
tween us,  that  you  and  I  can  fpeak  our  minds  freely  to 
one  another.     Our  father,  you  know,  always  maintained  the 
character  of  a  blunt,  honelt,  fenfible  man ;  and  our  mother 
was  as  good  a  fort  of  woman  as  ever  lived.     They  gave  us 
the  beft   teaching  they  could  afford,  and  the  neighbours  have 
never  counted   us  fools.     But  fome  people  are  taking  great 
pains  to  make  us  fo,  and  rogues  into  the  bargain.     They  have 
tried  their  (kill  upon  me,  and  fo  they  will  upon  you ;  but  I 
write  you  this  letter  to  give  you  warning,  that  you  may  look 
to  yourfelf.     For  it  feems,  John,  you  and  I  are  now  to  learn 
every  thing  from  thofe  conceited  monkeys  the  French.     No- 
body knows  any  thing  now  but  they,  and  fome  Engliflimen 
at   home,  who  hate  this  country  as  bad  as  the  French  do. 
With  talking  about  Right  and  Equality,  and  Conftitution  and 
Organization,  and  fuch  like,  they  made  my  head  turn  round  j 
kut  I  fee  now  pretty  well  what  they  mean. 

They  beciawith  telling  us  all  Mankind  are  equal;  but 
'      '  ^A  that's 
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that's  a  lie,  John  ;  for  the  Children  are  not  equal  to  the  Mo- 
ther, nor  the  Mother  to  the  Father ;  unlefs  where  there  is 
Petlicoat  Government  \  and  fuch  Families  never  go  on  well  j 
the  Children  arc  often  fpoiled,  and  the  Hufband  brought  to  a 
gaol.  But  I  fay  People  are  not  equal.  The  Clerk  is  not 
equal  to  the  Parfon  ;  the  Footman  is  not  equal  to  the  'Squire  ; 
the  thief  at  the  Bar  is  not  equal  to  the  Judge  upon  the  Bench.' 
If  it  were  as  they  fay,  then  the  Clerk  might  get  up  into  the 
Pulpit ;  the  Footman  might  fit  at  the  top  of  the  table ;  th« 
Thief  might  take  his  place  upon  the  Bench  and  try  the  Judge ; 
and  the  Coachman  might  get  into  the  coach  »id  fet  his  Maf- 
ter  upon  the  box;  who,  not  knowing  how  to  drive,  'tis  ten 
to  one  but  he  overturns  him.  Pretty  work  we  fhould  have  with 
their  Equality !  But  let  us  have  patience,  and  go  on  with  them. 

You  and  I  were  taught  that  Got!  governs  the  World,  and 
that  nobody  has  any  power  in  it  but  fuch  as  he  gives  them  : 
there  is  no  Power  but  of  God ;  and  our  Saviour  allowed  it  everL 
in  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  Judge.  But  you  are  to  believe 
now  out  of  the  French  Bille,  that  all  Power  is  of  the  People, 
that  is,  of  you  and  /,  Thomas  and  John  Bull.  But  if  th« 
People  in  any  great  national  queftion  of  difficulty,  which  is- 
very  pofTible,  (hould  be  di\  ided  into  two  halves,  who  are  the 
People  then  John  ?  They  that  lay  hold  of  a  fword  firll,  and 
get  to  be  ftrongeft,  will  always  call  themfelves  the  People,  and 
the  reft  muft  go  to  be  hanged  or  lofe  their  h^ds.  If  you  and 
I  fhould  quarrel  about  our  Rights^  and  there  were  no  Law 
above  us,  then  there's  Peoplt  Thomas  againft  Ptoflt  John,  and 
we  muft  fettle  it  by  a  Civil  War  ;  for  when  there's  no  Law, 
there's  nothing  left  but  the  fword  or  the  halter  to  fettle  all  dif- 
ferences :  fo  I  muft  cut  your  throat  or. you  muft  cut  mine.  This 
is  what  always  comes  of  the  Power  of  the  People,  as  it  is  now 
in  France  ;  where  all  quettions  have  been  carried  by  cutting 
off  heads  and  hanging  people  upon^  lamp-irons  \  and  then, 
you  know,  they  that  are  hanged  can  give  no  vote,  and  they 
that  are  left  arc  all  of  a  mind.  But,  however,  they  are  as  fiar 
off  from  being  fettled  now  as  they  were  four  years  ago ;  and 
one  of  their  new  Yi\w<^(  Marat)  faid,  they  muft  h^iNc  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thonj  and  more  heads  offheiort  they  fhould  be  right. 

Now  for  their  wife  Notions  about  Government,  As  alt 
Power  is  in  the  People,  they  fay  there  can  be  no  lawful  Go- 
vernment but  what  the  People  make.  When  all  Power  is 
taken  from  thofe  who  are  now  entitled  to  it  by  Law,  and  put 
ijitD  the  hands  of  the  Mob  armed  with  pikes  and  daggers,  that's  a 
Conjiitution,  John.  Then  out  of  this,  the  faid  Mob  raifes  what 
they  call  ^J^atit  and  functions,  and  makes  a  Government ; 

^  but 
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but  they  have  hetn  at  it  in  France  for  four  years,  ?nd  though 
they  have  worked  very  hard  fome  time,  they  have  hardly  got  to 
the  beginning  yet.  And  now  have  you  not  feen  enough  to  fee 
what  a  fine  contrivance  this  is  for  plundering  every  Gentleman 
of  his  Property,  his  Houfe,  his  Land,  his  Goods,  and  his  Mo- 
tley, under  a  pretence  that  every  thing  belongs  to  the  Nation  P 
And  it  holds  as  well,  or  better,  againft  Churches  than  againft 
private  Hou^e?.  They  tell  you  farther,  that  no  Man  has  a 
Right  to  any  thing  but  what  he  earns  himfelf:  fo  if  you  and  I« 
John  and  Thomas  Bull,  work  ever  fo  hard,  and  leave  what  we 
nave  to  bring  up  our  Children  iri  the  World,  they  will  have 
no  Right  to  it,  becaufe  they  did  no>.  cam  it  themfelves.  This 
notion  cuts  off  all  Right  of  Inheritance,  tvhich  is  the  mod 
facred  upon  earth,  and  without  which  it  would  not  be  vforth 
while  eitlier  to  work  or  live  j  for  the  Nation  may  meet,  make 
a  new  Governineat,  and  take  it  all  away  at  a  ftroke.  I'll  tell 
you  a  ftory  :  Some  while  ago  a  Highwayman  met  with  his 
death  upon  the  road  for  demanding  a  Gentleman's  money : 
"  That  fellow,"  faid  a  Wag,  "  was  a  good  Patriot  •,  who^ 
•'  fuppofing  the  Gentleman  might  have  more  money  in 
♦'  his  pocket  than  he  had  earned,  difcovered  that  it  was 
'•  the  property  of  the  Nation  ;  fo,  making  him/elf  xhe  Nation, 
"  he  only  demanded  his  own  property.  But  the  Gentleman 
*•  being  rather  too  quick  for  hifn,  ihot  the  Nation  through  the 
"  head,  and  fpoiled  the  new  principles  of  Government."  This 
was  bad  luck  ;  that  man  might  have  lived  to  have  given  us  a 
continuation  of  Thomas  Paine.  And  now,  John,  I'll  tell  thee 
plainly,  this  new  notion  of  Government  from  the  mob,  is  the 
foolifheft,  as  well  as  the  mofl  rafcally,  that  ever  entered  intothtf 
world :  and  the  very  People  that  have  raifed  themfelves  to  Power 
and  plunder  by  it,  will  be  fools  enough  to  deny  it.  They  will 
be  telling  us  prcfently  how  God  has  fought  for  the  French 
againlt  the  Pruflians  and  Auftrians  ^  while  they  don't  believe 
theie's  a  God  in  the  world. 

Let  us  hear  next  what  they  have  to  fay  about  Kings.  We 
are  fhortly  to  have  no  more  ot  them,  neither  Mow  nor  ahove  ; 
Tom  Paine  having  been  heard  to  declare,  that  when  he  had 
made  revolutions  againft  the  Kings  upon  Earth,  he  would  try 
his  hand  at  a  Revolution  in  Heaven  !  You  fee,  John,  who  they 
are  that  talk  againft  Kings:  they  never  fail  to  talk  againft  God 
Almighty  ;  and  in  fuch  words  as  the  Devils  of  Hell  dare  not 
Utter  I  Wlen  they  pretend  to  argue  with  us,  they  tell  us  all 
Kmgs  are  bad ;  that  God  never  made  a  King ;  and  that  all 
Kings  are  very  expenfive.  But,  that  all  Kings  are  bad  cannot 
be  true ;  becaufe  God  himfelf  is  one  of  them  ;  he  calls  himfelf 
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King  of  Kings  ;  which  not  only  fhews  us  he  is  a  King)  but 
that  he  has  other  Kings  under  him :  he  is  never  called  Ring  of 
Republics.  The  Scripture  calls  Kings,  the  Lord's  Anointed  j 
but  who  ever  heard  of  an  anointed  Republic  ?  There  are  now. 
Brother  John,  many  thoufands  of  Frenchmen,  who  have  taken 
to  themfelves  that  Power  which  belonged  to  their  King ;  where 
fhall  we  get  oil  enough  to  anoint  them  all  ?  And  what  would 
tiiey  be  when  we  had  done  ?  They  would  not  be  the  Lord's 
Anointed;  they  would  be  the  Mob's  Anointed \  and  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that,  proud  as  they  are  at  prefent,  fomebody 
will  'noint  them  well  at  I  aft. 

That  God  never  made  a  King,  is  a  great  lye ;  when  we  hear 
him  telling  us  in  his  own  words — Tet  have  I fet  my  King  upon 
my  holy  Hill  of  Sion  !  Did  not  our  Saviour  fay  he  was  King 
of  the  "Jews  ?  and  was  not  he  crucified  for  faying  fo  ?  The 
Jews  who  crucified  him  have  never  had  a  King  of  their  own 
trom  that  day  to  this :  not  becaufe  they  diflike  a  King,  but 
bccaufe  they  are  not  good  enough  to  have  one.  They  are  the 
only  nation  upon  earth  that  ever  were  or  ever  will  be  in  a 
ftate  of  Equality ;  and  it  has  been  a  great  and  mighty  work  of 
God  to  make  them  fo.  No  power  can  make  men  equals,  but 
that  which  makes  men  Kings.  And  what  (hall  we  get  by 
it  ?  We  (hould  be  jiift  where  the  Jews  are  ;  a  proverb  to  all 
Nations  ;  a  monument  of  the  Divine  wrath  ;  and  a  dilgrace 
to  the  world. 

That  Kings  are  very  expenjive  things  may  be  true.  Brother 
John  ;  but  if  Kings  keep  us  from  fuch  miferies  as  the  want  of 
d  King  has  produced  in  France,  they  deferve  to  be  well  main* 
tained,  let  them  be  who  they  will.     When  there  is  no  King, 
then  every  man  does  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes  ;  and 
liiind,  John,  not  in  the  eyes  of  any  body  elfe  \  and  you  may 
fee  in  your  Bible,  how  people  were  given  up  to  fodomy  and  mur- 
der, and  how  fixty-fivethoufand  of  them  prefently  fell  in  battle 
becaufe  there  was  nobody  at  that  time  fet  over  them.     Look 
about  you^  like  a  man  of  fenfe,  and  you  will  foon  fee  that  bad 
Subjefts  coft  more  money  than  good  Kings.     Our  National 
Debt,   for  which  we  are  now  paying  fuch  heavy  taxes,  was 
doubled  by  the  troubles  in  America.    Yet  thofe  people  who  fo- 
mented and  brought  thofe  burdens  upon  us,  are  they  that  rail 
moft  at  the  expenlivenefs  of  our  Government,  and  ufe  it  as  a 
handle  for  overturning  it ;  juft  like  the  Devil,  who  drives  men 
into  fin,  and  then  gets  them  damned  for  it  if  he  can :  and  then 
he  is  pleafed,  becaufe  he  delights  to  be  the  author  of  Mifery  ; 
that  is  his  Greatnefs ;  and  fome  people  have  no  notion  of  any 
other :  fo  they  mailacre  poor  Priefls ;  rob  and   plunder  their 
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Country  and  their  Church  ;  put  Kings  and  Q^iecniin  Prifon; 
and  then  fmg  Ca  Iroy  for  joy  that  Hell  is  broke  loofe  ! 

I  have  nothing  more  to  fay  (till  my  next  Letter)  but  that 
the  Government  which  is  moll  wicked,  be  the  form  of  it  what 
it  will,  is  generally  the  weakeft  in  itfelf,  and  the  moft  ex^en- 
five  to  the  people  :  and  fo,  after  all  that  can  be  faid,  Hone  fly  is  the 
heji  Policy^  and  the  Homji  man  is  the  bell  Subjecl.  Keep  this 
in  your  mind,  Brother  John  ;  and  farewell. 

From  your  loving  Brother, 

THOMAS  BULL. 

P.  S.  Perhaps  they  may  tell  thee,  John,  that  thou  haft  No- 
thing to  lofe,  and  that  any  change  may  be  to  thy  advantage ;  but 
thou  haft  a  Body  and  Soul ;  and  if  the  Body  goes  to  the  Gal- 
lows, and  thy  Soul  to  the  Devil,  won't  that  be  a  Lojs,  John  ? 


TEN  MINUTES   CAUTION, 

FROM 

A  PLAIN  MAN  TO  HIS  FELLOW-CITIZENS. 

IT  is  in  general  of  very  little  importance  to  the  reader  to 
know   who,  or  what   fort   of  perfon,  the   writer  of  any 
thing  is.     But  to  you,  fellow  Citizens,  I  think  it  is  material 
to  confider  who  the  men  are  whofe  writings  on  public  mat- 
ters are  recommended  to  your  perufal.     In  this  view  you  will 
permit   me  to  tell  you    fomething   of  myfelf.     Firft,  then, 
I  will  tell  you  who  I  am  not.     I  am  not  a  Foreigner,  who 
would  gratify  refentment  as  well  as  pride  by  throwing  this 
country  into  confufion.     I  am  not  a  defperate  Incendiary, 
whofe  circumftances  cannot  be  made  worfe  by  any  change, 
who  will  take  the  chance  of  fetting  the  houfe  on  fire,  that  he 
may  pilfer  the   furniture  while   it  is  burning.     I    am  not  a 
furious  Enthufiaft  in  Religion  or  Politics,  who,  under  pre- 
tpnce  of  Toleration  in  the  one,  or  Liberty  in  the  other,  would 
overturn  the  eftabliftied  Church  or  the  eftablifhed  Conftitu- 
tion.     I  am  none  of  thofe,  my  brethren.     I  am  a  plain  man, 
a  tradefman,  who,  having  acquired  a  competency  by  his  ho- 
neft  induftry,   is  now  winding  up  his  bufinefs  in  order  to  en- 
joy that  competency  in  eafe  and  quiet,  in  his  old  age,  in  the 
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midfl  of  a  virtuous  family  of  his  own  rearing.  I  know  no- 
thing of  great  Men  or  Miniflers,  and  concern  myfelf  no  far- 
ther about  them  than  as  I  think  their  meafures  are  for  the  in- 
tereft  of  my  country.  I  care  not  who  fits  at  the  Helm,  pro- 
vided the  Veflel  be  well  fleered. —rBut  though  I  am  perfectly 
independent  as  to  my  own  circumftances,  yet  I  am  depend- 
ent as  far  as  this  goes,  that  the  happinefs,  or  the  profpeft  of 
the  happinefs,  of  my  Fellow  Citizens  makes  me  happy  ; 
their  unhappinefs,  or  the  fear  of  their  ijnhappinefs,  makes  me 
unhappy. 

In  this  charader,  and  with  thefe  feelings,  J  am  tempted  to 
ufe  my  pen,  for  the  firfl:  time  in  public,  to  caution  my  coun- 
trymen againft  the  mifchief  which  fome  men  would  wifti  to 
do  among  you  ;  to  beg  of  yoy  not  to  endanger  the  peace  and 
profperity  of  yourfelves  and  your  Country  to  gr^itify  their 
TVJalice,  their  Ambition,  or  their  hopes  qfGain. 

Confider,  my  Fiiends,  at  what  time,  and  in  what  circum* 
fiances,  thofe  men  would  pcrfuade  us  to  make  a  change  in 
our  fituation.  Would  any  of  us  think  it  prudent,  in  the 
way  of  trade,  if  our  bufinefs  were  good,  our  fliop  well  fre- 
quented, our  cuflomers  ipcreafing,  in  fhort  every  thing  about 
us  in  a  thriving  condition,  all  at  once  to  alter  our  Firm^  to 
change  our  Agents  abroad,  to  difmifs  our  Clerks  and  Servants 
at  home,  and  to  tell  our  cuftomers  that  we  were  to  deal  with 
them  quite  in  a  different  way  for  the  future  ?  Would  any  of 
us  do  this  ?  Or  would  not  our  relations  take  out  a  com- 
miflion  of  lunacy  againft  us  if  we  did? — Juft  as  madly,  ray 
Friends,  it  appears  to  me,  fhould  we  a6l,  if,  in  the  prefent 
fituation  of  our  public  affairs,  we  fliould  think  of  altering  that 
Conftitution,  under  which,  by  the  blefling  of  God,  we  have 
attained,  and  enjoy  our  prefent  National  Security  and  Proff 
perity. 

I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  what  advantage  we  are  to  get  by 
the  Levelling  of  Ranks,  which  thofe  writers  would  perfuade 
us  to  wifh  for,  by  regaining  what  they  call  the  Rights  of  Man. 
If  they  have  a  mind  to  go  back  to  the  woods  again,  and  live 
as  they  fay  men  lived  in  this  country  two  thouland  years  ago, 
let  them,  in  God's  name;  but  I,  who  am  fitting  in  a  good 
fnug  parlour  with  all  my  family  comforts  around  me,  will  ra- 
ther chufe  to  keep  as  I  am.  If  there  is  to  be  any  fociety  at 
all,  I  prtfume  fome  muft  necelTarily  be  richer  and  niore 
powerful  than  others :  but  if  thofe  who  have  little  are  fecure 
of  it,  I  fay,  as  I  faid  before,  they  may  be  as  happy  as  thofe 
who  have  the  moft.  As  things  are  at  prefent,  I  find  great 
advantages  in  the  riches  and  grandeur  of  fome  of  my  country- 
men. 
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vntn.  I  have  a  fet  of  wealthy  cuftomers  who  put  a  great  deal 
of  money  into  my  pocket  in  the  year,  whofe  expences,  fuita- 
ble  to  their  rank  and  fituation  in  life,  enable  me  to  enjoy  all 
the  folid  comforts  fuitable  to  mine. 

I  received,  fome  time  ago,  a  letter  from  an  old  friend  and 
correfpondent  at  Alanche/lfr,  full  of  hard  words,  and  in  a  high 
flown  ityle,  complaining  of  the  extravagance  and  luxury  of 
Dukes  and  Lords,  who  were  no  better  flefh  and  blood  than  he 
or  I,  and  aflcing  me  to  put  down  my  name  to  a  fet  of  Refolu- 
tions  for  correding  that  abufe.  I  thought  at  firft  my  old 
Iriend  had  been  playing  upon  me,  as  it  was  about  the  fooling 
time  of  the  year ;  but  when  I  was  told  that  there  were  fe- 
rioufly  fuch  Refolutions  propofed  at  Manchefter,  I  wrote  a 
ferious  anfwer.  I  defired  him  to  recolledl  how  much  of  my 
money  had  gone  through  his  hands  fince  our  firft  dealings 
with  one  another,  and  that  I  believed  in  my  confcience  there 
was  fcarce  a  fingle  NeceJJhry  in  all  our  accounts  ;  fo  that  if 
J^uxury  was  to  be  put  down,  he  muft  fhut  up  fhop.  I  believe 
my  good  friend  wae  afhamed  of  himfelf,  for  he  anfwered  my 
next  order,  and  faid  nothing  more  of  the  Refolutions. 

The  modern  Levellers  tell  us  what  we  are  to  gain  by  their 
plan ;  but,  my  Friends,  it  is  neceffary  for  us  to  think  what 
we  {hould  loofe  by  it.  Every  man  in  a  decent  fituation  in  life, 
even  if  he  earns  his  bread  by  the  fweat  of  his  brow,  has  fomc- 
thing  he  can  call  his  own,  fomething  he  feels  comfortable  in, 
and  which  his  wayol  life  has  made  more  fuitable  to  him  thaa 
the  fine  things  of  other  people  in  a  higher  fphere,  which  is  ge- 
nerally a  fituation  of  more  care  than  comfort. 

Every  man  who  has  fomething  to  preferve  for  himfelf,  and 
too  honeft  to  encroach  on  his  neighbours,  will  tremble  at  the 
effects  of  throwing  loofe  every  bond  of  peace  and  good  order. 
Mv  Manchejier  friends  fome  time  ago  had  a  tafte  of  the  confe- 
quences  in  the  burning  of  their  cotton  mills. — This  is  a  ftrong 
inltance  of  what  are  the  principles  lately  attempted  to  be  intro- 
duced among  us.  The  truth  is,  I  believe,  that  if  this  new 
fyftem  was  to  take  place,  the  effed  would  be,  that  the  next 
day  all  the  rich  would  be  ruined,  above  half  the  induftrious 
would  be  foon  put  out  of  employ,  and  in  a  little  time  all  the 
poor  would  be  ftarved. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  Americans  and  the  French, 
and  the  excellent  Governments  they  have  eftablilhed  ;  and  one 
of  the  great  Apoftles  of  the  new  Dodrines  tells  us  how 
much  we  fhould  profit  by  adopting  the  like  Governments. 
In  the  firft  place,  I  am  ftrongly  inclined  to  fufped  the 
friendihip  of  this  gentleman's  advice.     He  tells  us  himfelf, 
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that  he  began  by  doing  this  country  all  the  harm  in  his  power 
in  favour  of  America  ;  that  he  formed  the  fcheme,  during  the 
war  with  that  country,  of  coming  to  England  for  the  purpofe 
pf  broaching  his  principles  ;  and  feems  to  have  thought,  that 
if  people  were  mad  enough  to  liften  to  him,  we  fhould  foon 
have  been  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that  neither  America  nor  any 
other  Country  would  have  had  any  thing  to  fear  from  us. — 
I  am  told  he  has  fince  refided  principally  in  France,  where 
he  has  probably  found  new  reafons  for  making  this  attempt ; 
and  yet  this  impoftor  now  gravely  tells  you,  that  this  is  done 
from  his  great  regard  for  your  welfare :  as  far  as  himfelf  is 
concerned  he  rifles  little,  as,  by  all  accounts,  he  has  neither 
property  nor  reputation  to  lofe. 

This  gentleman  tells  us  we  have  no  conftitution,  and  that 
what  we  have  is  wretchedly  bad,  and  that  therefore  we  fhould 
overturn  it,  and  get  the  American  or  the  French  Conftitution  as 
faft  as  we  can.  I  do  not  imagine  any  of  my  countrymen 
know  what  thefe  Americans  or  French  Conftitutions  are ;'  and 
I  confefs,  I  hardly  think  it  worth  their  enquiry,  while  they 
are  happy  under  our  own.  I  believe,  however,  the  fadl  is, 
that  the  Ainericans,  after  they  left  us,  were  under  great  diffi- 
culty how  to  go  on  at  all.  Luckily  for  them,  Mr.  Paine  was 
not  at  hand  to  preach  confufion ;  they  had  ftill  fome  notion 
left  of  the  Britifh  Conftitution  under  which  they  had  fo  long 
Jived,  and  they  had  fenfe  enough  to  conform  to  it  as  nearly  as 
they  could.  As  to  France,  their  old  Government  was  bad 
enough  ;  what  it  is  now,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  :  I  am  told  that, 
in  fa£t,  they  have  no  government  at  all  ;  and  what  it  will 
end  in,  he  muft  be  very  wife  or  very  bold  that  will  guefs. 

Mr.  Paine  tells  us  we  are  opprefled  and  ruined  by  taxes  j 
and  he  propofes,  if  we  let  him  make  a  new  Conftitution 
for  us,  to  fave  us  a  world  of  expence,  by  turning  adrift  all  the 
prefent  fervants  of  Government,  and  having  only  a  certain 
number  of  officers  by  whom  all  the  bufmefs  of  the  Nation  is 
to  be  done.  Our  taxes  (one  half  of  which  were  laid  on  to  pay 
the  debt  of  the  American  war,  in  which  Mr.  Paine  was  fo 
aclive  againft  us),  to  be  fure,  are  heavy,  and  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  our  prefent  managers  have  begun  to  take  oft"  fome  of  them  ; 
but  I  don't  find  we  have  been  ruined  even  by  thefe  taxes ;  .pn 
the  contrary,  we  have  been  thriving  apace  under  the  prefent 
Government.  But  what  is  the  realon  we  pay  thefe  expences  ? 
Becaufe  the  bufmefs  of  a  nation,  like  that  of  an  individual, 
cannot  be  done  without  paying  the  fervants  it  necefTarily  em- 
ploys. Mr.  Paine  indeed  has  made  this  wonderful  difcovery, 
jhgt  if  you  ha\ e  fewer  fervants  at  lefs  >vages,  it  would  colt 
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you  lefs.  This  may  be  very  true :  but  if  a  farmer  were  to 
part  with  his  labourers,  or  a  manufadlurer  with  his  work- 
men, under  pretence  of  diminifliing  his  expences,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  he  did  this  without  conlideringthe  extent  and  man- 
ner of  cuhivating  the  farm,  or  the  nature  and  profit  of  the 
manufa£lure,  do  you  think  that  either  would  be  foolilh  enough 
to  take  his  advice  r  If  they  did,  the  confeqnencc  would  be,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  farmer  would  be  turned  out  of  his 
bargain  for  not  paying  his  rent,  and  the  manufa<5lurer  would 
become  a  bankrupt. 

My  friends  I  am  no  philofopher,  nor  fine  writer,  though  I 
got  a  tolerable  education  at  the  Charter-Houfe,  and  remem- 
ber a  little  of  my  grammar  as  well  as  Mr.  Paine.  But  without 
philofophy  or  fine  writing,  I  may  venture  to  befcech  you,  not 
to  throw  away  ^11  the  bleflings  you  podefs  on  a  wild  experi- 
ment to  find  fomething  better,  and  that  too  on  the  authority 
of  people  who  have  an  intereft  in  mifleading  you.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  come  to  an  age  that  cannot  look  for  living 
long  to  enjoy  our  prefent  national  profperity  ;  but  I  have  child 
dren  and  grand  children  ;  and  I  cannot  bear  to  think,  that 
folly  or  wickednefs  Ihould  endanger  the  happinefs  which  I 
hope  they  will  inherit,  by  having  the  good  fortune  to  be  bora 
under  the  Britijh  Conjiftution. 


A  COUNTRY  CURATE'S  ADVICE 

T    O 

MANUFACTURERS, 

Recommended  to  the  ferious  Confidcration  of  every 
Workman  in  the  various  Manufacturing  Towns 
of  England  and  Scotland. 

AS  every  one  is  intcrefted  in  what  is  going  on  in  this  coun- 
try, and  as  at  one  time  I  was  a  great  (Hckler  for  Eqiia- , 
lity,  I  am  willing  to  communicate  to  my  Brother  Mechanics 
the  reafons  that  have  made  me  change  my  mind  on  that  head ; 
but  as  they  will  wonder  how  a  journeyman  can  be  fo  great  a 
Scholar,  I  muft  tell  them  that  I  was  bred  up  at  a  Charity 
School,  and  took  fuch  a  likizig  to  learning,  that  before  I  was 
married,  many  a  (hilling  of  niy  hard  earnings  I  l^d  out  in 
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buying  books :  but  w  hen  I  married  I  found  enough  to  do  with 
my  money.  My  wife,  who  is  as  kind-hearted  a  girl  as  any. 
in  the  kingdom ,  I  married  for  love,  though  fhe  brought  me  a 
good  fortune  too — fhe  had  feven  pounds  of  her  own  faving, 
and  her  Lady  gave  her  ten  pounds  more.  We  have  lived  to- 
gether four  years,  and,  by  the  blefling  of  God,  we  have  three 
fine  children,  and  another  a-coming.  My  earnings  are  a  gui- 
nea a-week,  and  if  I  work  hard,  which  I  always  do  two  or 
three  weeks  before  Quarter-day,  when  we  pay  our  rent,  I  then 
make  fix  or  feven-and-twenty  fhillings  a  week.  Once  a  weelv 
I  go  to  our  Club,  and  drink  my  pint,  and  fometimes  my  pot 
of  porter,  and  there  we  meet  Mr.  Paine *s  friends.  "They  told 
me  my  earnings  (and  I  was  very  ready  to  believe  ihern)  was  a 
poor  provifion  for  a  hard-working  man,  a  wife  who  is  often 
fickly,  and  three  fmall  children.  But,  to  be  Ibre,  when  my 
wife  is  fick  fhe  goes  to  the  Difpenfary,  or  if  fhe  can't  go  out, 
the  Doftor  comes  to  her,  and  gives  her  phyfic,  fo  that  cofis  us 
nothing-  So,  as  I  was  faying,  Mr.  Paine's  friends,  for  he 
has  friends  in  our  Club,  and  m  a  great  many  others,  told  us. 
It  was  the  Rights  of  Man  that  all  Ihould  be  equal  ;  that  no 
one  fhouM  be  rich,  and  then  no  one  would  be  pcior  ;  that  if 
all  the  riches  was  divided  equally  amongft  every  body,  we  fhould 
be  the  happieft  people  in  the  world  ;  and  that  I,  being  a  Scho- 
lar and  an  Honeft  Man,  would  make  a  much  better  Parlia- 
ment Man  that  Mr.  Burke  or  any  other  turn-coat  amongft 
them  ;  and  all  that  we  had  to  do  was  to  join  the  other  Clubs, 
and  chufe  Leaders,  who  would  oblige  the  Parliament  to  give 
us  redrefs,  or  they  would  ferve  them  as  the  brave  Frenchmen 
have  ferved  the  Defpots  and  Ariftocrats  of  France,  cut  off 
their  heads,  and  carry  them  about  upon  pikes :  '*  Is  it  not  hard, 
fay  they,  "  that  worthy  hard-working  men,  fuch  as  you, 
fliould  only  have  from  One  to  Two  Guineas  a-week,  ancj 
many  have  from  lool.  to  500I.  a-week,  and  nothing  at  all  to 
do  but  to  take  their  pleafure  r  Moll  of  us  agreed  it  would  be 
a  fine  thing  to  be  all  upon  an  Equality,  and  found,  by  the  cal- 
culations of  Mr.  Paine's  friends,  that  we  Ihould  at  lead  have 
Three  Guineas,  and  nothing  to  do  for  it ;  that  as  all  Taxes 
would  be  done  away,  our  Three  Guineas  a-week  would  go  as 
far  as  Ten,  fo  that  every  body  would  be  able  to  live  like  Gen- 
tlemen of  5 col.  a  year. 

I  came  home  and  told  this  to  my  wife,  and  was  fettling  how 
well  we  fhould  live,  and  what  fine  things  we  fhould  do  for  our 
children ;  but  fhe  ftopped  me  by  faying,  "  Dear  William,  if 
we  are  all  to  have  Three  Guineas  a-week,  who  will  plough 
the  Land  r  Wlio  will  grind  the  Corn  ?  As  to  baking  the  Bread, 
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thank  God,  I  can  do  that,  as  I  learnt  to  bake  when  I  was 
Dairy-Maid  to  my  good  Lady,  who  took  me  when  my  mo- 
ther died,  and  I  was  then  juft  turned  of  four,  and  kept  me  till 
J  married  you,  when  you  came  down  to  fee  your  poor  old  fa- 
ther, who  had  his  leg  broke  by  the  blind  horfe  he  carried  fifli 
about  on,  and  who  mult  hav^e  died  but  for  the  kindnefs  of  my 
Lady  and  the  Purfon,  who  fent  for  the  Do<5lor,  and  who  fed 
^im  all  the  time  he  was  ill,  and  who  had  him  tended  night  and 
day. — Who  will  make  the  Children's  Clothes?  Who  will 
make  their  Shoes  ? — I  am  afraid,  William,  there  is  fome  mif- 
take  in  all  this.  Do,  my  dear  Man,  confult  our  Curate  ;  he 
was  brought  up  in  the  fame  parifh  with  us  ;  he  was  at  fchool 
with  you,  and  always  being  a  'cute  boy,  his  honor,  my  La-. 
dy's  hufband,  fent  him  to  the  Varfity  with  young  Mafter,  and 
paid  for  his  learning,  and  made  a  Parfon  of  him,  which,  God 
knows,  is  a  bad  bufmefs  enough,  for  he  muft  drefs  like  Gen- 
tlefolks, and  that  on  lefs  than  thirty  (hillings  a-week." — By 
this  you  will  fee  what  fort  of  a  woman  my  wife  is. 

I  took  her  advice,  and  told  the  Curate  all  that  had  pafled  in 
our  Club.  He  faid  he  was  grieved  there  was  fuch  depravity  in 
the  world ;  that  the  people  who  told  us  thefe  fine  (lories  knew 
they  were  falfe ;  and  that  they  only  preached  up  the  doclrine 
of  Equality  for  their  own  private  purpofes.  Sorae  of  them 
wi(hed  a  convulfion  for  the  fake  of  plunder — fome  in  hopes  of 
getting  employment  in  cafe  of  a  Revolution ;  and  a  great 
number  ot  them  were  in  the  pay  of  France,  who  continues  to 
this  moment  the  rooted  enemy  of  Old  England  ;  as  witnefs 
their  late  readinefs  to  join  Spain,  whom  they  hate,  and  who 
hates  them. 

"  But  my  good  friend,  fays  he  (the  Curate  is  not  a  proud 
man),  you  underftood  arithmetic  when  you  was  at  fchool ;  let 
us  examine  a  little  their  arguments  and  calculations.  They 
fay  there  is  to  be  perfefl  Equality,  and  no  taxes ;  at  leaft  the 
Taxes  are  to  be  very  moderate,  and  only  for  the  fupport  of  a 
very  ceconomic  Government ;  of  courfe  all  the  property  in  the 
Funds  is  done  away  at  once,  and  there  is  no  divifion  to  be  ex- 
pected from  that  quarter.  It  is  calculated  there  is  twenty-four 
millions  of  gold  and  filver  in  circulation  in  this  kingdom :  if  it 
was  podible  to  get  at  all  this  money,  and  make  an  equal  divi- 
fion of  it,  it  would  be  about  three  pounds  to  each  individual, 
there  being  about  eight  millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  ifland  : 
but  of  this  monev  many  millions  are  in  the  hands  of  people  like 
yourfelf ;  for  inflance,  what  money  have  you  now  in  the  houfe  r  * 
— when,  to  be  fure-,  we  found  we  had  two  guineas,  a  half-guinea, 
and  fix  (hillings,  befides  halfpence,  and  it  was  then  Friday  night, 
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and  next  day  we  fhould  get  another  guinea,  and  it  was  ftill  a 
month  to  quarter-day,  and  except  our  rent,  we  did  not  owe  a 
farthing  in  the  world.  The  Curate  continued,  **  Agreat  deal," 
fays  he,  **  muft  be  in  the  hands  of  pubUcans  and  little  Ihop- 
keepers,  who  can  eafily  fecrete  it :  what  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  rich  will  either  be  fent  abroad,  or  buried  on  the  firft  be- 
ginning of  a  commotion.     There  then  only  remains  the  land 
and  cattle   to   make  a  divifion    of. — There  are,  as  I   faid, 
eight  millions  of  people,  and  there  are  by  eflimation,  about 
twenty-five  millions  of  acres  in  cultivation;  if  this  is  equally 
divided,  it  will  be  little  more  than  three  acres  to  each  indivi- 
dual.    We  may  reckon  one  cow  or  bullock  to  every  ten  acres. 
Now  you,  your  wife,  and  three  children,  having  each  a  little 
more  than  three  acres,  will  make  your  (hare  amount  to  fixteen 
acres,  a  cow  and  an  half ;  and  I  will  fuppofe  that  every  two 
acres  will  fupport  a  fheep,  fo  that  you  will  have  eight  (heep. 
.  But  two  months  hence,  when  your  wife  is  brought  to-bed, 
there  will  be  an  inequality  of  which  you  will  have  a  right  to 
complain,  efpecially  if  your  neighbour,  who  has  four  children, 
and  an. old  father  and  mother,  fhould  loofe  two  children  and  his 
parents,  as  he  would  then  have  about  twenty  fix  acres  to  fup- 
port four  people,  and  you  would  have  but  fixteen  to  fupport 
fix.     But  now  that  you  have  your  land,  your  cow,  and  (heep, 
and  I  will  fuppofe  your  farm  lies  exadlly  where  you  wifh  it, 
that  you  have  tiie  four  acres  pafture  where  we  played  at  cricket 
on  holidays,  that  you  have  the  beautiful  field  clofe  to  it,  though 
there  would  be  many  competitors  for  that.  Old  Turner  always 
faying  it  was  the  befl  wheat  land  in  the  parifti,  and  that  you 
have  likewife  the  Parfon's  rood,  which,  by  the  bye,  would  go 
near  to  break  the  old  man's  heart,  making  together  near  fixteen 
acres — how  will  you  manage  to  plough  the  arable  part  of  it,  to 
fovv,  to  reap,  to  get  in,  to  thre(h  ? — The  bufinefs  will  be  quite 
new  to  you ;  nor  will  the  quantity  of  land  that  falls  to  your  lot, 
or  indeed  to  the  lot  of  any  one  family,  entitle  you  to  horfes  for 
a  team,  fothat  moftof  thefe  ufeful  animals  muft  be  fold  to  fo- 
reigners, for  no  Englifhman  will  be  able  to  buy  them,  or  have 
wherewithal  to  keep  them,  excepting  the  farmers  and  their 
former  labourers  may  join  in  getting  a  few,  and  by  working  in 
little  communities  may  raife  the  neceffaries  of  life  fufficient  for 
themfelves:  but  as  you  can  do  nothing  for  them,  they  will  be 
at  no  trouble  in  affifting  you  ;  they  will  exift  tolerably ;  but  you, 
and  all  mechanics  fuch  as  you,  who  are  employed,  fome  in  pre- 
paring equipages  for  the  rich,  and  moft  in  manufadluring  for 
the  ufe  of  the  middling  ranks  of  life,  muft,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  y^arsj,  ftarve.     The.  Funds  being  done  away  and  the  Lands 

dividtd 
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divided,  there  can  be  no  rich  people — of  courfe  no  carriages- 
no  fine  manufadlures  from  Mancherter — no  hardware   from 
Sheffield  or  Birmingham — no  fine  broad  cloths  from  Gloucefter- 
fhire  or  Wiltftiire — no  camlets,  ftuiFs,  or  crapes,  from  Nor- 
wich ;  fo  that  inftead  of  earning  your  Guinea  or  Twenty-fix 
fhillings  a-week,  you  would  foon  be  reduced  to  part  with  your 
land  (having  eat  your  cow  and  Iheep)  to  your  more  fkilful  and 
more  hardy  neighbours  the  farmers  and  their  former  labourers, 
and  for  a  mere  fubfiftence  become  drudges  to  them.  The  people 
employed  in  farming  bear  a  proportion  of  more  than  three  to  one 
employed  in  manufadures  ;  they  being  in  addition  to  this  a  hai'- 
dier  race,  will  keep  what  was  themanufa(fturing  part  in  fubjec- 
tion  ;  fo  that  you  will  be  the  great  lofers  by  the  Revolution,  even 
fuppofing  it  Ihould  take  place.     But  are  you  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  attending  it  ?  This  country  is  not  like  what 
France  was :  Here,  let  them  fay  what  they  pleafe,  we  have  li- 
berty ;  and  the  proof  is,  the  incendiaries  being  allowed  to  have 
their  meetings,  and  write  what  they  do  m  ith  impunity,  when 
even  in  their  favourite,  their  free  country  of  France,  if  a  man 
dared  to  fpeak  his  fentiments  againft  the  prefent  Government, 
he  would  inflantly  be  put  to  death.     This  country  is  different 
from  France  in  the  great  number  of  people  in  the  middle  and 
lower  clalfes  who  have  property  of  their  own,  and  who   will 
be  tenacious  of  that  property :  for  inftance,  all  the  farmers  in 
the  kingdom  ;  all  the  fhop-keepers  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  ma- 
ny— many  are  the  people  who  have  from  20  to  200I.  in  th« 
Funds,  who  will  not  fit  tamely  and  fee  their  property  plun- 
dered.    To  thefe  you  may  add  a  long  lift  of  fervants,  who,  if 
their  matters  are  ruined,  muft  go  back  to  the  clafs  of  day  la- 
bourers.    I  have  not  taken  into  the  account  yet,  and  I  thank 
God,  the  numbers  will  be  found  great  amongft  thofe  who  have 
no  earthly  goods  to  lofe — thofe  who  have  a  confcience,  and 
who  would  do  no  evil  to  any  man — thofe  who  believe  in  a  God 
that  will  reward  thejuft  and  punifti  the  wicked,  and  who  will 
not  lofe  their  Jbuls  eternally  for  a  little  prefent,  and,  as  I  hare 
fhewn,  a  very  temporary  gain.     The  moral  certainty  then  is, 
that  if  a  Revolution  is  attempted  in  this  country,  the  good  fenfe 
of  the  people  will  qtiell  it  in  the  bud ;  but  many  lives  may  be 
loft,  and   much   mifery  entailed  on  private  families. — A  huf- 
band,  becaufe  he  would  not  join  the  ruffians  in  plunging  a  dag- 
ger in  the  brealt  of  a  benefactor,  or  roafting  an  innocent  child, 
might  be  brought  home  to  his  wife  a  mangled  corpfc." 

Here  my  poor  wife  fcreamed  out,  and  after  a  burft  of  tears 
faid,  God  forbid,  William,  we  ftiould  wifti  for  Equality  at  the 
expence  of  others ;  you,  my  dear,  by  your  indultry,  can  turn 

your 
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But  they'll  find  in  the  czitCc 

OiKing,  Liberty,  Laws, 

We  always  are  fteady 

And  ready,  boys — ready, 
I'o  defend  our  Cld  England,  Huzza,  boys,  hazzs! 

IV. 
No  religion  or  laws  the  vile  Jacobins  own  j 
Their  God  they  deny,  and  their  King  they  dethrone  ? 
To  gain  their  own  ends  the  poof  people  they  cheats 
Then  leave  them  to  ftarve,  not  a  morfcl  to  eat. 

Then  let  us  in  the  caufe 

Of  King,  Liberty,  Laws,' 

Be  ever  moft  fteady. 

And  ready^boys — ready. 
To  defend  our  old  England,  Huzza,  boys,  huzza  t 

V. 
Their  trade  is  all  gone,  there  are  none  now  to  buy. 
The  rich  are  all  banifh'd,  the  poor  left  to  die. 
No  com  in  their  markets,  no  coin  in  their  ftates. 
No  fliips  in  their  ports,  and  no  faith  in  their  gates^i 

But  they'll  find  in  the  caufe  "^• 

Of  King,  Liberty,  Laus, 

We  always  are  fteady. 

And  ready,  boys — ready. 
To  defend  our  Old  Englaind,  Huzza,  boys,  huzza! 

\T. 
But  look,  ye  bold  Britons,  around  you,  and  fee 
The  contraft  how  great,  ye  are  happy  and  free ; 
Here  Peace  fpfeads  her  olive,  and  Plenty  her  ftore^, 
And  Juftice  alike  guards  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

Then  (hew  in  the  caufe 

Of  King,  Liberty,  Laws, 

Ye  always  are  fteady. 

And  ready,  boys — ready. 
To  defend  our  Old  England,  Huzza,  boys,  huzza  I 

vn. 

Our  commerce  is  great,  manufaftors  well  paid,- 
The  world  is  our  mart,  fo  extenfive  our  trade ; 
All,  all,  have  employment,  the  idle  alone 
Have  caufe  of  complaint,  but  the  fault  is  their  owri,' 

But  fhew  in  the  caufe 

Of  King,  Liberty,  Laws, 

\\'e  always  are  fteady. 

And  ready,  boys — ready. 
To  defend  out  Old  England,  Huzza,  boys,  hazzat 

VUL 
Our  Nobles  for  Liberty  freely  will  bleed. 
Since  they  planted  her  firft,  in  the  fam'd  Runnymead; 
Moft  facred  our  Gentry  her  boughs  will  fuftain, 
FiOKi  the  blows  of  vile  France,  or  their  engine,  Tom  PainCr 

Theft 
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your  guinea  or  more  a- week  whtn  you  like  it,  white  yourpooi" 
brother  and  my  poor  fifter  have  each  large  families  to  maintain 
in  a  country  where  firing  is  dear,  and  bread  not  cheap,  and 
your  brother  and  my  brother-in-law  find  it  hard  to  earn  (even. 
(hillings  a-wcek,  and  yet  thank  God,  they  are  contented.  'Tis 
true,  when  they  are  fick,  the  parifh  is  good  to  them  ;  but 
when  we  are  all  equal,  they  will  do  away  the  Poor's  Rates ; 
there  will  be  no  Hofpitals  to  take  in  the  poor  when  they  are 
lamed  ;  and  no  Difpenfary  to  give  us  phyfic  when  we  arc 
fick.  Ah  !  William,  let  us  be  thankful  and  fatisfied  with  ou 
Htuation  ;  the  Curate  has  (hewn  no  Equality  can  benefit  us. 

I  have  taken  her  and  the  good  Curate's  advice— I  will  go 
no  more  to  the  Club,  and  I  write  this  in  hopes  men  in  my 
ftation  will  fee  When  they  are  well  off. 


SONG. 

To  the  Tune  of—"  Hearts  of  Oak.*' 

YE  Britons,  fo  brave,  fo  bold  and  fo  free. 
Come  lend  your  attention,  and  liften  to  me  ; 
rU  fhew  you  moll  clearly  the  plots  that  are  laid. 
To  fteai  all  your  comforts,  your  bleflings  invade. 

But  to  join  in  the  caufe 

Of  King,  Liberty,  Laws, 

Ye  always  are  ready. 

And  fteady,  boys — fteady. 
To  defend  our  Old  England,  Huzza,  boys,  huzza  I 

IL 
The  French  moft  perfidious,  we  ever  have  found. 
Old  England  they  hate,  and  would  fain  pull  her  down ; 
Our  glory  they  envy,  our  happinefs  too. 
And  would  change  our  old  gold,  for  their  tinfel  fo  new. 

But  we'll  (hew  in  the  caufe 

Of  King,  Liberty,  Laws, 

We  always  are  fteady. 

And  ready,  boys — ready. 
To  defend  our  Old  England,  Huzza,  boys,  huzza ! 

HL 
Afraid  that  the  Lion  of  England  (hould  wake. 
They  try  to  fteal  that,  they  dare  not  try  to  take ; 
They  pay  wicked  men,  to  feduce  you  with  lies. 
And  to  rob  you  fecurely,  throw  duft  ia  your  eyes. 

But 
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Then  firm  in  the  caufe. 
Of  King,  Liberty,  Laws, 
Ye  always  are  fteady. 
And  ready,  boys — ready. 
To  defend  our  Old  England,  Huzza,  boys,  huzza  I 

IX. 
Our  foldiers  are  loyal,  brave,  honeft,  and  true. 
Our  failors  unmatch'd,  (hould  you  fearch  the  world  throogh  ; 
Our  poor,  when  induftrious,  have  plenty,  and  eafe. 
And  Charity  holds  out  her  alms  to  difeafc. 
Then  firm  ia  the  caufe 
Of  King,  Liberty,  Laws, 
Ye  always  are  fteady. 
And  ready,  boys — ready. 
To  defend  our  Old  England,  Huzza,  boys,  huzza ! 

X. 
The  King  is  our  father,  proteftor,  and  friend. 
And  firmly  our  rights,  and  his  own,  will  defend  : 
Then  our  hearts  and  our  voices  uniting,  we'll  fmg. 
And  pray  for  long  life,  and  long  reign,  to  our  King. 
And  ftaunch  in  the  caufe 
Of  King,  Liberty,  Laws, 
We'll  ever  be  fteady. 
And  ready,  boys — ready. 
To  fight  for  Old  England,  Huzza^  boys,  huzza! 
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ONE  PENNY-WORTH  OF  ANSWER 

FROM 

JOHN  BULL  TO  HIS  BROTHER  THOMAS. 

Look  e're  you  leap,  and  cautious  fly  from  Paint 
Or  )'0U  will  find — OldCkaos  come  again, 

London y  Dec.  3,  1792. 
Dear  Brother, 

I  Thank  you  for  your  kind  letter.  But  you  need  not  fear  m«. 
— I  am  neither  (ofalfe  or  inattentive  to  our  common  inte- 
rells,  as  to  believe  in,  or  trull  to,  "  Thofe  Revoluiionijls  and 
Republicans,"  as  you  call  them  ; — They  have,  it  is  true.  Bro- 
ther Thomas,  attempted  and  tried  by  all  their  arts  and  tricks, 
to  turn  me ;  ccod,  I  think  to  turn  me  topfy  turvy ; — But  fays 
I  to  \x\ykM\^fFho  be  yei'—PPO^at  beyeF  fVhere  d'ye  come 
froml—lFhat  d'ye  want  r— Says  Reafon  direaiy,—"  Beware 
♦*  ofwohesinjheeps'chathing — Hypocrites — Robbers,  Murder- 
*'  ers,  Fellows  void  of  Principle. — Incendiaries  \y)M'wou\ii  fet 
"  ^Ciit  to  a  houfe*  that  they  might  plunder  the  property  in  the 
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•«  confufion  ;  beggars,  who  are  undone  in  their  own  fortunes, 

•*  and  aiming  at  thy  dcftni<ftion,  John. Thy  barn  is  well 

«*  filled  and  they  want  to  threfh  thy  corn.  John  take  heed  !  /'* 
Good  Nature  has  (you  know,  Thomas)  always  been  thcchc- 
rafter  of  our  family  \  but  don't  think  me  fuch  a  fool,  as  to 
throw  away  prefent  and  certain  happinefs  for  the  chance  oi future, 
when  that  future  alfo  is  to  be  fought  for  and  obtained  through 
^uilt,  and  the  manifold  horrors  of  murdering  innocents,  from 
party  prejudice  I  Sacrificing  parental  and  fraternal  affeSlions,  and 
rue rth rowing  thofe  high  dvt ies  which  are  juflly  due,  to  OUR 
GOD  and  to  OUR  KING  \—No  Thomas.'  Never!  !  Honefi 
fohn  Bull,  1  have  long  been  called ;  honejiy  fignifies  fidelity, 
ferfeverance,  and  integrity.  I  polfsfs  them  ALL ;  and  the  thrice 
valuable  diilinclion  of  honefi,  (hall  go  down  to  my  children,  as 
the  well  merited  addition  to  my  Name. 

IFe  have  been  holders  for  many  generations  of  this  goodly 
t/late ;  and  there  has  not  yet  bten  one  of  the  family  faithlejs 
to  his  Liege  Lord.  Shall  I  then  be  the  firft  to  throw  off  fealty, 
becaufe  aneft  of  Rnfcally  Levellers,  from  their  mouths  of  envy, 
cry  aloud,  •'  we  polfefs  true  Freedom,  we  are  fnbjedl  to  no 
♦»  controul;  we  are  the  free  tenants  of  the  world,"  not  I;  I  fay 
with  you,  Thomas,  "  its  falfe,"  They  have  not ;  they  do  not  pof- 
fefs  pure  freedom  \  are  they  not  fettered  and  chained  to  the  car  of 
anarchy  ;  and  are  they  nut  toiling  through  the  dark  palTagcs  of 
violence,  rapacity,  famine  and  death  r  While  we,  houfed  in 
©ur  comforJable  cabins,  can  hear  the  wind  blow  and  the 
rain  beat.  Our  cattle  are  fafe  in  the  ftall,  our  corn  untrampled 
by  the  foe ;  and  if  we  fhould  through  the  mtuldring  of  time,  want 
a  little  repair ;  we  have  but  to  ofk,  AND  Landlord  will 
CRANT  THEM.  Then  again  if  we  have  a  complaint  to  make, 
or  are  complained  a^ainll,  are  we  not  left  to  judge  for  our- 
felves,  as  a  body  may  fay — that  is — Dont  we  juflly  determim 
tne  neighbour  for  the  other.  Here  we  have  pure  and  true  Equa- 
lity of  Brit  ifh  Gwernnient ! — That  we'll  prefervc  and  con- 
tinue thankful  for  to  Time's  end. 

As  for  High  and  Low,  Rich  and  Poor,  Learned  and  Ignorant, 
being  Equals  all,  all  of  one  degree — This  is  nonfcnfe — impof- 
fible.  Where  is  Right  dud  IFrong — where  Science  and  the  Arts? 
Suppofe  now,  Thomas,  chance  (hould  place  you  and  I  in  a 
ihip  at  fea,  where  we  never  were  before,  Ihould  we  feoff  at  the 
failors,  for  managing  the  ihip  fo  well  as  to  bring  us  fafe  back 
again,  when  if  we  were  left  to  ourfcKes,  we  Ihoiild  be  loft, 
becaufe  we  did  not  know  how  to  mar.ace  it ;  fhould  we  at 
fuch  a  time  call  the  failors  our  equals  ?  It  is  nonfcnfe.  Did  not 
their  judgment  and  fkill  fave  the  fhip  r  Now,  Thomas,  it  is 

juft 
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jiift  the  fame  in  the  Arts  of  Government ;  are  not  you  and  It 
and  ad  mankind,  benefited  by  the  labours  of  thofe  that  are  gone 
hence,  and  alfo  by  the  difcernment  and  fiiperior  talents  of  the 
living,  who  are  higher  gifted  than  ourfelvesr — Pfha!  it 
wont  bear  talkmg  about — The  return  of  equality  mud  prove 
the  return  of  mifery  ;  but  no  more  of  this  foolifli  (uifF. 

Let  us  grant,  Thomas,  that  we  do  labour  a  little  for  the  eafe 
we  enjoy  ;  (/ori'i  Landlord  work  in  his  turn  too  \  and  did  not  he 
buy  the  manor,  as  one  may  fay,  at  lead  his  fathers  did  for  him, 
and  gave  a  good  price  too  r — - 

As  to  their  "  Ca  ira,"  what  is  it  r — In  order  to  get  at  the 
real  fenfe  of  it,  I  allied  our  good  old Parjon  Orthodox,  who  fays, 
1  am  fure  Thomas  he  is  right,  becaufe  it  agrees  with  all  their 
adlions. — He  fays,  "  Ca  Ira,"  means,  "  As  I'm  ruined — as 
*'  Vvi  unhappy — as  I  am  a  vjretch  ; — I'll  endeavour  to  render  my 
*•  neighbour  Jo  too,  and  bring  the  happy  do-vcn  to  my  own  mifera^ 
*•  bk  forlorn  condition  ;  and  when  I  have  done  that,  we  Jhall  be  all 
••  alike  \  and  tben  that's  Kqvalxty. — Perhaps,  if  I  can  make 
*'  him  dijjalsijied  with  his  fttuation^  fortitude  may  forfake  him  in 
"  an  unguarded  moment y  and,  1  Jupplanting,  may  rife  upon  his 
"  dowmfall." 

There's  "  Ca  Ira"  for  you !  But  is  it  not  fo  ? — Whoever 
attempts  to  difprove  it,  Thomas,  bid  him  aflc  of  the  number- 
lefs  thoufands  who  are  now  in  tears  in  France,  who  are  crying 
for  the  \ok,fome  of  their  fathers— /ow<f  of  their  brothers — fome 
of  their  hufbands — The  old,  of  the  comfortable  and  only  prop 
of  declining  life — TViC  young,  of  their  natural  protedlion — bahes 
deprived  of  their  mothers— mother's  of  their  offspring — ^What 
will  he  fay  then?  But  let  us  turn  from  the  dreadful  fcene; 
let  us  unite  againft  the  hour  **  of  lamentation,  and  weeping, 
"  and  great  mourning,  when  Rachel  may  be  weeping  for  her 
•*  children,  and  will  not  be  comforted  becaufe  they  are  not." 

To  be  fure,  Thomas,  the  Lewis's  have  been  bad  neighbours 
for  ages.  Yet,  I  bear  them  no  grudge :  No,  God  help  them* 
they  are  in  trouble  enough  now  ;  let  us  be  warned  by  their  ex» 
ample,  and  guard  againft  like  evils  fallen  upon  them.  We  (hould 
remember,  Thomas,  we  have  got  no  Bajiille  in  England. 

As  to  the  cabal  overturning  religion,  it  was  a  branch  want- 
ing to  the  Great  Tree  of  Evil  they  were  about  to  plant.  Not 
that  they  are  dijbclievers,  or  think  RELIGION  ufelefs  in  their 
hearts.  No!  They  well  know — it  holds  mankind  together 
in  the  grand  chain  of  univerfal  benevolence  \  That  chaint 
which  they  wiftied  to  divide,  io  fever  Man  from  hit  God, 
and  reduce  him  to  a  level  with  the  brutes. — Their  general  re- 
A  2  Mi^S 
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fifl'ing Jpirit  required  it — no  other  inearis  could  be  foond — no 
cafuiftry — no  fophiftry  could  fupport  the  abolition  and  dif- 
tru6lion  of  earthly   Monarchy  ;    but  the  dejiial  of  heavenly 

Jupremacy. 

I  (hall  conclude  with  afTuring  you  of  my  inviolable  attach' 
ment  to  our  good  old  principles  \  trufling  that  you,  Thomas, 
will  commune  with,  and  advife  all  your  neigl'.bours  to 
think  and  (ledfaftly  aft  in  the  fame  way  ;  bid  them  remember 
the  Fables  of  "  the  old  Man  and  his  Sons  with  the  bimdle  of 
"  Sticks  ;"  and  of  "  the  Houfe  divided  againfl  itfelf."  Bid 
them,  "  Set  their  hearts  and  mindi  againft  innovations  and  le- 
«•  veiling  plunderers '^'  xV,o(t  profeji  foes  to  the  blefled  dodrinc 
ef  "  peace  and  good  will  to  all," So  faying, 

Remember  your  afFeftibnate  brother, 

JOHN  BULL. 


JOHN  BULL'S  SECOND  ANSWER 

TO     HIS 

BROTHER   THOMAS. 


I 


Dear  Brother, 

THANK  you  over  and  over  again  for  your  very  kind  let- 
ter, and  I  afTure  you  that  I  fhall  follow  your  advice,  as  I 
heartily  agree  with  what  yo"  f^v.  It  was  very  thoughtful  ot 
yoff  to  caution  me  againft  the  fnarcs  that  evil  minded  men 
were  laying  for  me,  for  you  know  very  well  that  I  am  too 
plain,  too  honeft,  and  too  open  hearted;  and  too  apt  to  be- 
lieve every  body  like  myfeif— fincere,  juft,  and  true  :  though 
1  muft  own,  that  I  have  been  fo  often  tricked  (both  by  Eng- 
lilh,  as  well  as  by  foreign  (harpers)  that  I  begin  to  look  (liarp 
BOW,  therefore  not  foeafy  to  be  taken  in  :  befides,  as  I  fear  God 
;>nd  love  my  King  and  Country,  and  always  pray  to  the  Lord 
to  deliver  me  from  the  crafts  and  fubtleties  that  the  Devil  or 
man  worketh  againft  me,  I  truft  that  he  will  give  me  grace  to 
refift  the  temptations  of  the  Devil ;  and  power  to  overcome 
wicked  men,  which  are  his  IMPS.  I  am  amazed  to  hear 
that  we  are  to  learn  everything  from  thofe  French  Tigers  (for 
they  arc  not  Monkies  now)  as  they  have  changed  their  mimick- 
ing and  chattering,  i^to  clawing  and  biting.     But  what  are 
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wc  to  learn  from  'em  ?  To  cut  innocent  folk's  heads  off,  and 
carry  'cm  about  the  flrcefs  fixed  on  a  pole,  marching  to  their 
hellifh  tune  oi  Ca  ira  and  other  cruelties  too  (hocking  to  men- 
tion. You  fay  we  mull  believe  o\\x  of  the  French  bibles  ;  but 
I  fay  that  I  never  will :  for  the  words  c&  bad  men  muft  give 
way  to  the  word  of  God.  If  it  begins  with  faying  that  men 
are  all  equal,  it  begins  with  a  lye  \  and  as  lying  is  the  work  of 
the  Devil,  it  muji  hzve  been  wrote  by  his  diredlion.  They 
may  as  well  fay  that  Brutes  are  equal  ;  but  we  know  better  ; 
for  the  Mule  is  not  equal  to  the  Elephant ;  the  Afs  to  the 
Horfe,  or  the  Pig  to  the  Lion  ;  neither  in  ftrength  nor  wifdom. 
This  (hews  that  the  Almighty  maker  of  the  world  thought 
proper  in  his  infinite  wifdom)  to  make  diftinftions:  and  he 
faw  that  all  this  was  gmxl.  But  let  us  fuppofe  that  men  are 
born  equal  (becaufe  they  all  come  into  the  world  without  a 
(hirtjdoyou  think  they  can  remain  fo  long?  No;  becaufe  the 
honelf,  fober,  induftrious  faving  man  will  encreafe  his  proper- 
ty \  while  the  lazy,  fculking,  drunken  rafcal,  will  remain  poor 
and  miferable.  Here  begins  the  alteration  of  equality ;  a 
thing  that  has  always  been,  and  always  will  be  as  long  as  the 
world  (lands :  therefore  the  only  way  to  be  equal,  is  to  be 
virtuous.  Some  nights  ago  I  went  to  fmoke  a  pipe  with  your 
old  friend,  David  Trufly,  (Sir  John  Blunt's  (teward)  a  fenfible 
worthy  old  man,  who  has  never  done  an  unfair  thing  towards 
any  one.  He  gave  usa  (horthiftory  of  the  French  Revolution, 
by  way  of  letting  us  know  what  we  muft  expect  rf  we  tried 
to  make  one  here  ;  for  it  is  eafy  to  begin,  but  very  hard  to  end. 
When  the  National  Alfembly,  faid  Trufty,  began  to  pull 
down  religion,  it  was  plain  that  they  wanted  to  make 
themfelves  mailers ;  and  they  were  cunning  enough  to  know, 
that  if  the  people  continued  to  fear  God,  they  never  would 
confent  to  murder  and  plunder  their  neighbours :  therefore 
they  told  them  religion  was  all  a  hum,  and  that  they  would, 
live  as  happy  if  they  worked  or  danced,  or  got  drunk  of  a 
Sunday,  as  they  would  be  if  they  went  to  church  morning  and 
afternoon  As  it  is  more  eafy  to  perfuade  people  to  do  evil 
than  t*»  d6  g(xjd,  they  foon  made  them  of  their  way  of  think- 
ing, fo  they  all  became  Atheifts,  that  is  to  fay,  they  neither 
feared  God  nor  Devil.  Now,  my  good  friends,  we  all  know 
verv  well  that  when  man  forfakes  God,  God  forfakes  him  ^  fo 
he  'is  left  intirely  to  the  will  of  Satan,  who  gives  him  work 
enough  to  do.  No  wonder  that  they  joined  with  fuch  good 
wills  in  robbing  the  Church  and  Clergy,  and  in  butchering 
and  banifliing  the  great  for  the  fake  of  their  property.  Can 
fuch  a  nation  ftand  long  ?  will  not  the  fire  of  Heaven  fall  upon 
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it  and  confume  It  like  SoJom  and  Gomorrah  ?  Who,  and  what 
are  the  men,  faid  1,  that  have  accepted  the  Devil's  commlf- 
fiontodoall  that  milchief?  Why,  faid  he,  the  mo(^  adive 
of  their  leaders  were  themoft  wicked,  the  moft  profligate,  and 
the  moft  villanous  r^fcals  in  the  kingdom ;  ju(t  like  the  men 
■with  whom  they  are  linked  in  this  country  :  feliows  that  have 
no  honefty,  no  property,  nor  no  credit :  over-head  and  ears 
in  debt;  afraid  of  going  to  prifon,  and  ready  to  undertake 
any  thing,  no  matter  what !  away  they  go,  neck  or  nothings 
fink  or  Jwim,  'tis  all  one  to  them:  they  know  that  they  can't 
change  for  the  worfe,  and  that  makes  them  willing  to  try  what 
luck  will  bring. 

When  I  aficed  him  who  began  to  put   fnch  bad  thoughts 
in  the   heads  of  Engliftimen,    who    are  noted  all   over  the 
world  for  the  love  of  their  country:   He  anfwered,  it  mu(l 
have  been  the  Devil  in  the  (hape  of  Thomas  Paine :    for  no 
man  could  be  malicious  enough  to  difturb  the  peace  of  his 
fellow   creatures  without  provocation.     Pray  have   you  ever 
heard  of  the  life  of  Mad  Tom  the  writer  of  the  Rights  of 
Rogues;  No,  faid  I  ;  then  I'll    tell  it  you.     To  his  ihame, 
be  it  faid,  he  was  born  in  England  ;  by  trade  a  Stay-  maker ; 
and  he  was  too  idle  to  earn  his  bread.     He  fold  the  goods  of 
his  rcady-furnifhed  lodging,  and  ran   away  with  the  money. 
He  married  two   wives   at  once ;   one  ef  them  died   of  a 
broken  heart  from  his  ill  ufage ;  and  the  other  he  left  to  (tarve, 
if  (he  liked  it.     He  was  in  the  Excife  ;  but  was   kicked  out 
for    roguery.     Then  he  went   to   America;    and  there    he 
betrayed  his  country  by  helping  the  Americans  to  flab  their 
old  mother,  who  had  brought  them  up  fo  tenderly  ;  but  find- 
ing that  (he  is  almoft  recovered  of  the  wound,  and  likely  to 
live  comfortably  and  creditably   for  many  years,  he  is  gor.e 
over  to  France,  to  prevail   upon   them,   if  he  can,  to  come 
over  and  give  her  the  death  blow,  as  he  is  in  hopes  of  getting 
.  part  of  her  eftates.     As  the  French  are  determmed  to  banilh 
all  honeft  men,  and  to  encourage  vagabonds,  they  have  made 
him  one  of  their  members:  fo  Tom  is  raifed  from  the  (hop- 
board  to  the  parliament  houfe  ;  and  inltead  of  making  ilays 
for  three  (hillings  a  day,  he  gets  (itteen  for  making  laws : 
and  you  may  judge  how  good  they  will  be  from  the  goodnefs 
of  his  anions."     "  Can  a  poor  mad  wretch,"  (iaid  J,  "  who 
ought  to  be  chained  in  Bedlam  or  Newgate,  boalt  of  making 
laws  for  the  world;    and  in  particular  a  conftitution  for  old 
Englynd,   who  is  as  (bund  and  as  frefh  as  a  four-year   old  } 
poes  he  and  his  brothers  think  that  we  fhall  be  as  ealily  gulled 
as  the  French?  and  that  ^titons,  who   enjoy  more  liberty 
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and  property,  than  any  nation  under  J^czvcn,  will  change  it 

for  their  fooliih  equality  r 

But  how  can  people  be  all  equal  r  If  every  body  was 
fo,  how  Ihould  I  get  a  man  to  go  to  plough,  a  boy  to 
tend  the  cows,  and  a  maid  to  mind  the  dairy  r  If  men 
were  all  made  equal,  very  few  would  work  :  fo  we  Ihould 
foon  be  as  they  are  in  France  --half  flarved.  Dont  you 
think  this  equality  fcheme  was  invented  by  fome  jail-bird, 
as  a  new  way  to  pay  off  old  debts  r''  '•  When  I  look  at 
what  paffes  in  their  convention,"  faid  Trufty,  *'  I  hardly 
fee  any  thing  but  complaints  that  make  my  heart  ache. 
In  one  place  they  have  no  bread,  and  are  obliged  to  eat  bran 
boiled  with  garden-fluff;  in  another  their  poor  foldiers  are 
ftarving  for  want  of  food  and  cloaths ;  forced  to  march  bare- 
footed upon  flints,  becaufe  they  have  neither  fhoes  nor  (lock- 
ings. In  one  town  there's  five  thoufand  men  out  of  work  ; 
in  another,  ten  ;  and  at  Lyons  thirty  thoufand  filk-weavcrs 
are  dying  with  hunger,  becnufe  their  looms  are  all  flopped: 
and  all  this  owing  to  their  banifhing  and  plundering  the  rich, 
which  are  the  on!)  people  that  can  afford  to  encourage  trade. 
How  would  the  numerous  family  of  the  Bulls  (who  have  been 
admired  by  foreigners  for  their  fat,  jolly  rofy  faces  and  round 
bellies)  like  to  change  roafl  beef  aud  plumb  pudding  for  bran 
and  garden-fluff;  and  to  be  all  made  equal  by  changing  their 
round  faces  and  paunches  for  thin  jaws  and  lank  guts?" 
"Not  at  all,"  faid  I  :  "  but  is  that  their  equality?"  "  They 
are  equal  in  nothing,"  faid  he,  "  but  in  appearance  ;  and  that 
is  half  ragged  and  half  famifhed."  "  They  were  always  very 
poor,"  faid  a  man  who  had  lived  there  ;  "  for  I  remember 
fait  was  fo  dear  that  they  could  fcarcely  get  a  bit  to  eat  with 
their  meat."  '•  And  do  you  think  them  better  off  now,  faid 
Tnifty,  *'  that  they  have  no  meat  to  eat  with  their  fait  ?" 

After  hearing  of  fo  many  miferies  brought  upon  the  poor  of 
that  unhappy  country  by  a  fet  of  wicked,  felfifh  men,  can  you 
fuppofc,  my  dear  Thomas,  that  I  could  be  fuch  a  noodle  as  to 
believe  any  of  the  wretches  (although  they  be  Englifhmen) 
they  may  fend  into  tiie  country  to  deceive  me  ?  No :  thank 
God  and  good  friends  1  know  better ;  and  if  they  expe<El  to 
make  a  fool  of  me.  theyll  be  miflakcn  ;  and  they  may  find,  to 
their  coil,  that  they  took  l.old  of  the  wrong  fow  by  the  ear," 
An  ill  looking  dog  (but  well  dreffedj  came  to  the  houfe  where 
I  was  with  Mr.  Trufty,  and  afked  leave  to  join  us  ;  and  after 
calling  for  his  bottle,  l,c  began  talking  about  Liberty  and 
Equality,  Rights  of  Man,  and  fo  fonh:  at  lail  he  tinifhed  by 
faying  that  he  wondered  why  the  people  would  not  do  as  the 
French,  join  hand  in  hand  to  pull  down  the  great,  for  this  was 
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the  right  time,  and  if  they  did  not  fucceed  they  had  nothing 
to  lofe.  •*  What  an  impudent  lie,"  faid  I  :  "  do  you  know 
an  Englifhman  (except  he  is  a  lazy  fellow,  a  drunkard,  or  a 
vagabond)  that  has  nothing  to  lofe  ?  Suppofe  that  a  journey- 
man carpenter  lofes  his  chefl  of  tools;  will  that  be  nothing? 
if  that  poor  labourer  lofes  four  weeks  labour  in  helping  you, 
will  that  be  nothing  r  How  is  his  wife  and  family  to  liver 
by  the  parifh,  you'll  fay;  but  how  is  the  pariflh  to  keep 
them  when  the  rich  are  become  poor,  and  their  wealth 
divided  among  thieves:  who  will  remain  to  pay  the  poor's 
rates?  you  mean,  (though  you  don't  dare  fay  it^  that  he  may 
get  a  good  booty,  but  if  he  does,  it  won't  do  him  any  good, 
DEcaufe  he  won't  come  by  it  honeftly,  fo  he  may  flarul  a  chance 
at  lafl,  of  dying  like  a  thief  at  the  gallows,  in  a  jail,  or  in  a 
ditch  :  for  few  of  them  die  in  their  beds.  ♦*  Well,"  faid  he, 
**  as  we  cannot  agree,  I'll  go:  fo  here's  Tom  Paine,  Liberty 
and  Equality."  *'  You  rafcal,"  faid  an  old  foldier,  *'  it  you 
fpeak  another  word  I'll  break  your  head  ;  the  king  is  my  maf- 
ter  ;  and  vvhat  is  more,  a  good  hufband,  a  good  father,  and 
a  good  man.  I  have  eat  his  bread  a  many  years,  and  would 
lofe  my  life  to  fave  his:  and  fooner  than  lilt  my  hand  againft 
the  man  that  feeds  me,  I  would  chop  it  off!  Is  there  a  mau 
here,  that  would  not  do  the  fame  r"  «♦  God  forbid,"  faid  I, 
we  fhould  be  worfe  than  dogs,  if  we  had  no  gratitude,  for 
they  always  lick  the  hand  that  gives  them  food." 

"  Theib  villains,"  faid  Trulty,  "  are  hired  to  go  about  in 
this  manner  to  preach  thehellilh  doctrines  of  their  employers, 
who  know,  (by  vvhat  has  been  done  in  France)  that  they  can't 
dethrone  the  King ;  put  his  Family  in  Prifcn ;  overturn  the 
Church  and  murder  its  Minijiers  ;  banijh  the  Kobiiiiy  and  Gen- 
try :  and  make  themf elves  niajiers  of  the  Kingdom,  without  the 
help  of  working  men  :  for  that  rcnfon  thcfe  rafcals  are  fent  to 
make  the  people  diffatisfied,  and  to  have  them  ready  to  join 
in  a  Mob:  Beware  of  thefe  Wolves  in  Sheep's  cloathing : 
for  they  look  full  of  meeknefs  and  fandity,  and  by  their 
canting  and  whining,  will  perfuade  you  that  they  are  as 
harmlefs  as  lambs :  but  that's  all  pretence:  for  their  hearts  are 
full  of  felfifliners  and  deceit :  therefore  keep  in  mind  the  mif- 
chief  they  have  done,  and  guard  againft  what  they  would  do! 
If  thefe  men  are  not  afliamed  of"  taking  the  natural  enemies 
of  this  Country  and  Reiigion  by  the  hand,  and  (;fFer  their  fervice 
to  them  ;  if  they  are  not  afhamed  of  fending  a  Briton,  to  be 
changed  into  a  French  Citizen,  I  have  no  reafon  to  be 
afhamed  of  faying  that  fuch  adions  don't  become  a  good  Pro- 
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tcflant,  a  good  Chriftian,  or  a  good  Man.  Yet  thefe  art 
greateft  talkers  about  a  reform."  "  I  heartily  wi(h,"  faid  I, 
•'  that  they  would  beg'n  it  bv  reforming  themfelves,  and  folct 
charity  begin  at  home."  «*  That's  a  good  wifh,"  faid  Trudy ; 
"  and  if  every  man  would  fet  about  doing  the  fame,  it 
would  make  us  more  happy  than  reforming  the  Conftitution 
will  do.  Let  us  fhew  our  love  for  our  country,  our  attach- 
ment to  nur  King,  and  our  zeal  for  the  conrtitiition,  by 
peaceable  behaviour  ;  but  if  our  foes  try  to  diflurb  our  happi- 
nefs,  let  the  Brltifh  Lion  be  ronfed  ;  let  every  Englifhman 
join  heart  in  hand  to  deltrov  the  common  enemy,  and  lhcv\r  to 
the  world,  that  Britons  will  always  be  true  to  their  Country, 
Church,  and  King.  Let  us  fill  a  bumper,  and  drink  a  toall 
before  we  part.  May  the  Almighty  hand  that  made  Great 
Britain,  ever  be  ftretched  forth  to  fupport  it  from  home  and 
foreign  foes,  and  pour  on  the  heads  of  its  peaceable  inhabi- 
tants, the  choicefl  blelTings  of  Heaven — Health,  Peace,  and 
Profperity !" 

What  a  good  man  Trurty  is  ;  I  wifh  we  had  more  like  him. 
Now,  my  dear  brother,  I  (hall  end  this  long  letter,  by  wifhing 
that  we  may  live  to  fee  the  Men  who  endeavour  to  confound 
our  Peace,  confounded  ;  that  they  who  are  laying  fnares  for 
us,  may  be  catched  in  a  Noofe  ;  and  that  the  Englifhmen 
who  can't  live  in  Comfort  and  Peace  under  a  good  Kini^,  may 
be  forced  to  live  in  war,  confufion,  and  (trife,  under  a  bud  French 
Convention. 

No  more  at  prefent,  from  your  loving  Brother, 

JOHN  BULL. 

P.  S.  I  hear  that  there's  two  Reforming  Parties  beating  \\p 
for  recniits  ;  one  called  The  Demolilhcrs,  and  the  other  The 
Botchers.  The  firfl:  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  at  all ;  and  • 
the  other  as  little  as  poflUble ;  for  as  it  is  made  up  of  very 
idle  and  carelefs  workmen,  who  have  been  a  long  time  out  of 
bread,  for  want  of  characters,  it  is  dangerous  to  trufl  them, 
lead  they  (hould  do  like  travelling  tinkers,  Hop  one  hole,  and 
make  two  for  the  fake  of  another  job  :  belides  it  is  fufpcdled 
that  they  don't  mean  to  ufe  Englifli  Mortar  in  their  work,  but  , 
plaiUer  of  Paris  ;  and  'tis  that  which  makes  people  afraid  ;  for 
as  the  plague  has  been  a  longtime  in  that  city,  and  fo  many 
poor  people  have  died  of  it,  we  can't  be  too  carefid  to  keep 
it  awav,  therefore  it  would  be  foolifh  to  run  any  nfk. — Mind 
thera  all,  Tom] 
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A     LETTER 


FROM 


JOHN  BULL  TO  HIS  COUNTRYMEN. 


MY  DEAR  FRIENDS  AND  COUNTRYMEN, 

MANY  e\'il  minded  pcrfons  are  come  amongfl:  U5,  who 
want  to  fet  us  together  by  the  ears  as  they  h«ve  done  in 
France,  and  wilh  to  have  us  believe  that  yohn  Trot  the 
Plough-boy,  ought  to  fit  in  his  mafter's  chair,  or  at  lead  by 
the  fide  of  him  ;  and  this  they  call  Liierfyvmii  Eq^unlity. 

In  order  to  bring  about  this  wonderfiil  change  in  the  world, 
they  tell  you  that  all  Kings  muft  be  knocked  at  head  ;  there  mu(l 
be  no  Lords,  no  diftin<3^ion  of  rank  or  property  ; — what  do 
vou  think  they  mean  by  all  this? — 1*11  tell  you  in  two 
words— They  want  to  be  uppemi^Jl  thcmfelves.  They 
would  make  you  believe  there  will  be  no  taxes  when 
this  event  takes  place ;  but  God  forbid  that  old  John 
Bull  and  his  brethren  ihould  fo  lofe  their  fenfes  as  to 
believe  fuch  an  abfurd  thing  as  this.  Let  who  will  be  upper- 
mod  (and  depend  upon  it,  after  millions  of  lives  are  lod, 
fomcbody  mult  be  uppermoll)  taxes  muft  be  paid  ;  as  no  na- 
tion or  government  can  exift  without  money  to  fupport  it ; 
which  muft  be  paid  in  part  by  thofe  who  are  undermoft. 
They  tell  you  that  the  taxes  are  very  high  :  the  taxes  certainly 
arc  high,  owing  to  the  cxpence  of  the  American  War;  and 
■what  is  the  remedy  thefe  feditiousand  wicked  perfons  propofe  ? 
Why  they  are  running  us  into  a  war  with  thefe  mad  French- 
men, with  whom  they  are  in  league,  which  in  all  probability 
will  prevent  the  taxes  from  being  taken  off,  which  would  have 
been  (as  we  might  have  hoped  trom  the  example  of  laft  year) 
and  in  the  midft  of  the  higheft  credit  and  profperity,  they  arc 
plunging  old  England  into  war  and  confufion,  by  making  you 
uneafy  and  difcontented,  when  you  have  every  reafon  to  be 
otherwife.  With  all  thefe  taxes  of  which  they  complain,  \ 
beg  you  to  obferve  that  there  is  fcarcely  one  man  in  a  hundred 
but  what  lives  better  than   his   father   or   grandfather  did. 

Though 
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Though  there  is  a  great  number  of  taxes,  there  is  greater 
plenty  of  money ;  and  in  fome  places  fo  much  that  I  can  fee 
many  a  rare  hard  fellow  who  can  afford  to  drink  three  days  in 
the  week  with  the  money  he  gets  in  the  other  three,  and  fee 
many  others  very  wife  and  good  who  quietly  treafure  up  their 
gains,  and  prefently  fet  down  to  enjoy  a  comfortable  reft  in 
their  declining  years  ;  knowing  at  the  fame  time  that  by  the 
proteilion  of  the  laws,  they  have  no  caiife  to  fear  its  being 
taken  from  them,  by  an  oppreilive  or  unjuft  arm. 

I  deiy  any  of  thefe  wretches  who  want  to  rob  you  of  a 
peaceable  and  contented  mind,  to  point  out  a  time  when  this 
kingdom  had  more  riches  in  it,  or  a  more  flourilhing  trade. 
Do  not  be  fo  mad,  my  dear  friends,  as  to  throw  away  thofc 
pre-eminent  advantages,  by  fuffcring  French  Monfieurs  to  leap 
into  old  England's  luxuriant  meadows,  and  lay  waile  thofe 
glorious  fields,  in  which  fo  many  honed:  Britilh  hands  have 
toiled. 

I  will  lay  before  you  a  Oiort  hiftory  of  what  has  happened 
in  our  own  country.     There  was  one  king  James   II.  that 
reigned  over  thefe  kingdoms  ;  and  this  foohlh  fellow  took  it 
into  his  head,  to  become  a  down   right  Papift,  turning  out 
every  body  that  would  not  acknowledi^e  the  Pope,  or  do  as  he 
would  have  them  ;  upon  which  I,  yofmBuU,  arofe  with  all  my 
hoii,  and  fairly  kicked  him  beyond    feas :  when  we  had  done 
this  we  were  not  willing  to  be  without  a  king,  for  we  had  all 
feen  by  woeful  experience  that  neither  Republick,   nor  hav- 
ing any  old  Noll  as  a  Protector,  would  do  ;  and  we  fent  for  aa 
honelt  good  natured  Dutchman    called  William,  who   had 
married    one   of  our  princefles,  and   we   fet  him  upon   the 
throne  on   conditions,  one  of  the   chief  was,  that   he  him- 
felf  confirmed  to  us,  a  Declaration  of  Righ/s,  which  is    in 
eiVedl  the  fame  as  what  is  called  Tl>e  Rights  of  Man  \  with 
this    material    difference,   that   all    the    rights  claimed   then, 
were  for  the  good  order  of  Government,   and  the   fecurity 
of  liberty,  property,  and  quiet ;  whilit  thofe  claimed  now, 
muft  end  in  the  overthrow  of  all  three.     In  conli^quence  of 
our  agreement  then,  and  our  own  propofal,  the  prefent  Royal 
Family  came  to  the  throne,  and  have  ever  fince  ituck  by  this 
Declaration  of  Rights,  and   behaved  to  all  their  fubjcdls  with 
as  much  mildnefs  and  goodnefs  as  polTible.     But  I  mud  re- 
mark to  you,  that  though  thelis  advantages  gained  by  the  peo- 
ple were  great,  they  were  purchafed  very  dear ;  for  our  taxes, 
then  became  heavier,  and  have  been  incrcafing  ever  hncc,  by 
which  we  may  learn,  that  having  a  Revolution,  is  not  the  way 
to  get  rid  of  taxes;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  it  you  had 

anevr 
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a  new  form  of  Government  to-morrow,  thofe  who  wouUl 
then  get  the  rule,  would  take  care  to  be  well  paid  for  their 
trouble  ;  and  you  would  fee  that  when  they  had  once  got  the 
power,  they  would  not  lofe  the  profit,  nor  would  our  pockets 
be  a  bit  the  heavier  for  it ! 

One  of  their  grand  cheats  is  to  make  you  believe,  that 
every  poor  man  will  be  rich,  and  may  teach  you  all  to 
cry  out  «*  fVhy  Jhould  one  tnan  Ik  richer  than  another ;"  If 
you  will  confider  a  moment,  you  will  fee  how  abfurd  this 
idea  is  ;  for  if  no  m>an  is  to  be  richer  than  another,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  all  arts,  manufadlures,  trade,  and  com- 
merce \  for  this  plain  reafon,  becaufe  it  would  be  of  no 
wfe  for  any  man  to  toil  and  work,  if  he  could  not  be  fecurc 
of  enjoying  what  he  had  got,  without  being  knocked  at  head 
by  his  neighbours.  Preferments,  honours,  and  riches  in  this 
kingdom  are  open  to  the  attainment  of  every  individual  in  it, 
who  has  merit  or  indurtry ;  and  we  fee  numberlcfs  examples, 
of  perfons  raifed  from  the  lowed  fituations  in  life  to  the  high- 
eft,  by  their  own  endeavours.  Now,  would  it  not  be  the 
wickedeft,  the  moft  unjuft,  and  bafe  thing,  that  an  aifeni- 
bly  of  riotons  people  fliouid  rife  up  againit  a  man  in  fuch  a  (i- 
tuation  and  fay,  •'  we  will  divide  your  gains  amongrt  our- 
felves,  and  you  fliall  only  have  a  part  ?"  Property  was  always 
held  a  moft  facred  thing;  and  if  fuch  dodtrines  as  are  now 
held  forth,  are  to  gain  ground,  no  one  can  be  fafe,  nor  can 
there  be  peace  or  fecurity  in  fociety. 

I  ftiall  now  take  my  leave  of  you  for  the  prefent,  hoping 
thefe  fentiments  will  meet  your  approbation,  and  be  of  fomc 
iervice  to  my  country  ;  and  wifhing  you  lo  remember  that  if 
you  have  anv  expe£tations  of  falvation  in  that  eternal  world  to 
which  we  are  all  haftening,  you  muft  faithfully  obey  thofc 
holy  precepts  of  your  Keligion,  which  bid  you  fear  God, 
honour  the  king,  and  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably 
with  all  men. 

I  am,  your  true  and  honeft  advifer 

and  real  friend  and  brother, 

Dec.t,  1792.  JOHN  BULL. 
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ExtraBfrom  the  Speech  of  M.  Pethion,  the  Mayor  of 
Paris,  upon  the  Accufation  of  M.  Rolferfpierre,  ref- 
peBlng  the  Murders  of  the  2d  and  ^d  of  September. 

*'  /^^  ^^^  2(1  of  September  the  alarm  is  given  by  the 
V^  "  firing  of  guns,  and  the  ringing  of  bells. — O  day 
•'  of  forrow  !  At  thefe  difinal  and  alarming  founds  the  citi- 
•*  zcMis  alffmble — they  niOi  into  the  prifons — theymalTacre — 
«  they  aiTaflinate.  Manuel  and  feveral  deputies  of  the  Na- 
"  tional  AlTembly  repair  to  thcfe  places-  of  flaughter ;  but 
<*  their  efforts  are  vain — Vi6lims  fall  even  in  their  arms! 
"  Meanwhile  I  was  in  a  falfe  fccurity. — I  was  ignorant  of 
«*  thefe  cruelties.  Nothing  had  been  communicated  to  mc 
•*  for  fome  time.  At  length  thcfe  horrors  reach  myears;— . 
•'  but  how?  In  a  very  vague,  indireft,  and  impcrfcdl:  way ; 
"  and  I  am  at  the  fame  time  informed  that  all  is  over.  Soon 
♦♦  after  the  moft  (hocking  accounts  are  brought  to  me  :  but 
««  I  was  fully  convinced  that  the  fun,  which  had  rifen  on 
"  thefe  horrid  fcenes,  would  never  give  light  to  fuch  ano- 
**  ther  day;  and  yet  ihcv  continue.  I  write  to  the  Com- 
**  mandant  General  for  troops  to  be  fent  to  the  prifons.  At 
**  firfl  I  receive  no  anfwer.  I  write  again.  I  am  then  told 
'*  that  he  has  given  orders.  There  is,  however,  no  appear- 
**  ance  of  the  execution  of  any  fuch  orders.  The  cruelties 
"  ftill  continue.  I  then  go  myfelf  to  the  council  of  the 
"  commune  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Force  with 
*»  feveral  of  my  colleagues. 

•*  Citi'/en?.  not  very  tumultuous,  filled  the  ftreets  leading  to 
"  the  prifon.  I  found  a  fmall  guard  at  the  door.  I  enter. 
"  Never,  no,  never,  will  the  fpecflacle,  that  prefented  itfelf  to 
"  my  eye^:,  be  effaced  from  my  heart!  I  faw  two  officers  in 
*'  ihcir  nidies  ;  I  then  faw  three  men  fitting  quietly  at  a  table, 
•«  with  the  gnaler's  book  open  before  them,  calling  ON'er  the 
••  prifvners.  Other  men,  putting  queftions  to  them — others 
«'  performing  tbeofhces  of  juries  and  of  iiidges— -a  dozen  of 
*•  executioners  with  their  arms  naked  and  covered  with  gore ; 
*•  fome  of  them  with  clubs  in  their  hands  ;  and  others  with 
*'  hangers  and  cutlalfes  flreaming  with  blood,  inftantly  execut- 
♦'  ing  the  fentences  pronounced— Citizens  on  the  outfide  im- 
«<  patiently  awaiting  the  fentences — obferving  the  moft  pro- 
"  found  and  fallen  (ilence  at  a  decree  of  death,  and  fhouting  " 
<*  with  joy  at  an  acquittal. — And  bcth  the  men  who  judged, 
*<  and  the  men  who  executed,  feemed  to  be  in  the  fame  Itate 
"  of  fecurity,  as  if  they  had  been  appointed  by  the  law  todif- 
"  charge  ihofe  offices.     They  boafted  of  their  juft ice,  of  their 

««  great 
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<*  great  attention  to  diftingiiilh  the  innocent  from  the  guilty, 
"  and  ot"  the  fervices  they  had  rendered  : — and  they  wanted--a» 
"  can  it  be  believed  r — they  want<;d  to  be  paid  for  the  time 
♦♦  they  had  thus  patfed!  I  was  confounded  at  hearing  them. 
*'  I  Ipoke  to  them  the  ftern  language  of  the  law.  I  fpoke  to 
*'  them  with  fcntiments  of  the  deepeft  indignation.  I  made 
*'  them  all  go  out  before  me;  and  fcarce  had  I  quitted  the 
**  prifon  myfelf,  when  they  returned.  Again  1  returned  there 
*'  to  drive  them  out.  In  the  night  they  completed  their  hor- 
**  rid  butchery." 

Thus  periihcd,  by  the  moft  moderate  accounts,  in  the  fpace 
ot  two  days  and  ni<^ht?,  near  five  fheufand  persons,  priefts,  nobles, 
citizens,  foldiers,  and  women — and  not  even  an  attempt  has 
yet  been  made  to  bring  the  mcrcilefs  alTalfins  to  jultice. 

To  avoid  a  fimilar  Ta.'e,  full  forty  thoufand  French  of  ail 
ranks  and  defcriptions  have  fled  to  the  different  countries  of 
Europe — condemned,  unheard  to  banilhment,  confifcation  of 
property,  and  the  lall  extremity  of  vvTetchednefs  and  want — 
fome  for  having  adhered  confcientiouily  to  the  religion  and 
conflitution  their  country— others  for  having  refufed,  though, 
in  the  beginning,  favourers  of  the  Revolution,  to  go  all  the 
lengths  dictated  by  a  wild,  cruel,  and  fanatic  mob. 

Are  thefc  examples  to  be  propofed  to  Enw;lilhmcn  ? 


FINIS. 
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SONG. 


Tunc  :  "  0  the  gohhi  Days  of  Good  ^een  Befs. 

WHAT  a  pother  in  this  land,  about  our  French  neighbours!  ' 
How  they  live  but  t'  command,  and  have  ceas'd  from  all 
their  labours : 
Nothing  now  muft  be  talk'd  of,  but  the  Grand  Revolution, 
V\  c  muil  follow  the  French  fe(hion,  and  change  our  conftitutioH. 
Long  may  Old  England  poffefs  good  cheer  and  jollity. 
Liberty  and  property,  and  no  equality. 

How  thefe  gallant  French  heroes  through  Flanders  do  roam, 
Clad  to  get  their  bread  and  cheefe  any  where  but  at  home. 
But  whilft  their  poles  of  Liberty  in  every  town  they  plant. 
At  home  their  wives  and  children  are  crying  out  for  want. 
Long  may  Old  England,  ic. 

\\W\  fupply'd  with  Englifh  muflcets,  how  valiantly  they  fight; 
They  need  but  to  prefent  them  their  enemies  to  fright. 
Iheir  mafTacres  and  plunderings  have  fo  terrify'd  the  ftatcs. 
To  preferve  their  lives  and  property  they  open  wide  their  gates. 
Long  may  Old  England,  &c. 

Then  their  good  friends  in  ICngland  rejoice  at  the  news. 
And  another  fifty  thoufand  goes  for  blankets,  coats  and  Ihocs  : 
A  hundred  thoufand  facks  of  flour  thefe  foldiers  brave  to  hearten. 
While  we  at  home  muft  buy  our  loaves  at  fcvcnpence  a  quartern. 
Long  may  Old  England,  &c. 

But  orders  are  given  now,  by  thofe  in  high  command, 
ITiat  no  more  corn  or  flour  Ihall  be  fiiipp'd  from  out  this  land  ; 
That  our  poor  may  not  want  bread,  ana  be  familhing  with  hunger, 
W'hilft  French  foldiers  are  brought  over  our  tgwns  for  to  plunder. 
Long  may  Old  England,  &c. 

For  when  into  winter  quarters  the  French  do  retire. 
Of  providing  for  fuch  numbers  their  Flemifh  friends  will  tire ; 
For  the  fake  of  pudding  here  the  rogues  would  foon  come  over. 
And  our  patriots  would  all  fubfcribc  to  land  them  fafc  at  Dover, 
Long  mav  Old  England,  &c. 

M'hat 
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\\'^h3t  a  dinner  they'd  provide  for  their  friends  the  moun^irs. 
Good  beef  and  good  pudding  with  plenty  of  ftrong  beer. 
How  they'd  fing  Ca  ira  as  they  march'd  up  to  London, 
With  the  thoughts  of  good  cheer,  and  the  hopes  of  good  plund'riag. 
Long  may  Old  England,  &c. 

How  would  EngHflimen  brook  to  behold  fach  dHaften ; 
The  men  they've  beat  fo  often,  brought  here  to  be  their  matters, 
**  You  muft  all  become  French  citizens,  we've  told  you  our  plan, 
"  Or  we'll  cut  all  your  throats  to  enforce  the  Rights  of  Man.'' 

Never  may  Old  England  behold  fuch  brutality, 

Libert)'  and  property,  and  no  equality, 

Would  thefe  Friends  of  the  people  but  look  about  at  home. 
To  beftow  their  kind  charities,  fo  far  they  need  not  roam. 
A  hundred  thoufand  facks  of  flour,  with  blankets,  coats  and  Ihocs, 
A  hundred  thoufand  would  blefs  them  for,  and  be  joyful  at  the  news. 

Long  may  Old  England  be  fam'd  for  hofpitality. 

Liberty  and  property,  and  no  equalit}'. 

I^t  no  knaves  us  allure,  nor  no  French  us  command. 
While  our  property  is  fecure  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 
In  planting  poles  of  liberty  let's  fcorn  to  bear  a  part. 
For  liberty's  engrav'd  on  each  true  Britifh  heart. 

Long  may  Old  England  poffefs  good  cheer  and  jollity. 

Liberty  and  property,  and  no  equality. 
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THE    PLOT   FOUND   OUT; 

A  Dialogue  between  three  Members  of  the  yacobln  Club  in  France* 

r-  /J  <y  I'  T^TELL  met  brother  citizen,  I  think 
Firjt  Jacobin.  yy  ^t  our  laft  committee,  that  we  proved 
ourfelves  fit  to  govern  the  univerfe ;  for  by  making  the  king  our 
prifoner,  we  can  polfcfs  ourfelves  of  all  his  property  ;  and  the 
plan  that  was  laid  of  malTacreeing  the  prifoners,  and  thofe  that 
are  rich,  whofe  alMancewe  do  not  want,  or  that  we  have  any 
doubt  are  likely  to  flinch,  will  caufe  fuch  a  general  terror  that 
thoufands  will  fly  the  kingdom,  and  in  fuch  haite  that  they  will  not 
have  time  to  carry  any  property  away  with  them,  and  what  ready 
money  they  have  ibcy  will  give  toobtain  paflports:  wcfhallmake 
a  fine  fum  even  before  they  are  gone  by  that  means ;  they  will 
think  many  of  them  of  foon  returning,  but  we  have  agreed, 
that  we  will  feize  their  property,  which  will  make  us  thericheft 
body  of  men  in  Europe.  I  mean  we  who  confider  ourfelves 
as  the  heads  of  the  club,  for  the  others  fliall  have  but  aflemifti 
account. 

A  Arfd 
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And  as  to  the  nation,  we  can  eaHiy  deceive  them  ;  for  if  a 
fmall  part  of  what  we  feize  is  expended  for  the  fervice  of  the 
flate  ;  we  fhall  not  be  fufpe<Sed,  and  for  a  time  we  can  con- 
ceal our  wifhes  fo  as  to  guard  againft  fufpicion. 

Second  jfacobin.  It  is  a  glorious  deep  laid  plot;  and  by  eter- 
nally talking  of  liberty,  equality,  and  the  majority  of  the  people, 
wc  fo  gull  the  fools,  that  we  fiiall  encrcafe  our  party  every 
day. — If  the  jugglers  did  not  talk  fo  much,  they  could  never 
ihevv  their  tricks  without  being  found  out. — The  wifell  thing 
we  ever  did  was  driving  all  thofe  priefts,  who  were  true  Chril- 
tians,  out  of  the  kingdom. — I  hate  a  Chriftian  ;  their  religion 
teaches  them  to  honour  their  king,  and  to  fubmit  to  all  who 
-are  in  authority  over  them,  and  bear  no  malice  or  envy  in 
their  heart.  We  worfliip  men  who  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  abolifh  all  religion  ;  we  ^nnot  bring  the  people 
to  our  purpofes  if  they  fear  God  and  honour  the  king ;  to  abo- 
Tfh  both  at  once  was  abfolutely  neceffary — and  what  a  glorious 
harveft  fhall  we  have  if  we  can  blind  the  infernal  Englifli! — 
We  fhall  be  fools  indeed  if  we  leave  them  a  (hilling  to  blefs 
themfelves  with;  part  of  their  riches  fliall  go  to  defray  the  expences 
■of  our  wars,  which  will  make  our  people  fight  like  devils,  when 
they  know  it  comes  out  of  that  curfed  ifland.  Our  club  has 
long  had  an  eye  on  Old  England;  they  ihall  foon  know  that  a 
JPrenchman  will  no  longer  live  on  foup-meagre — No,  no,  it 
fhall  be  the  Englifhman's  turn  ;  and  not  even  thofe  who  we 
have  there  as  our  emiffaries,  fhall  be  fpared  ;  for  the  fools  we 
have  gulled  to  aflilt,  we  will  treat  as  fuch,  when  our  club  have 
fucceeded  in  poflefling  themfelves  of  the  government.  We  will 
compleatly  clip  their  wings,  for  we  may  make  a  maffacrc 
more  general  then;  fend  once  our  own  blood  hounds  that  have 
been  fo  long  in  praftice,  and  I  warrant  in  a  little  time,  there 
ihall  fcarce  be  any  man  left  alive,  that  wiflies  to  recover  their 
country,  when  they  have  found  that  we  have  deceived  them. 

For  at  firfl  we  fhall  pretend  that  it  is  out  of  love  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  we  came  there  ;  for  you  never  can  impofe  on  a  man  com- 
pleatly, unlefs  yoH  make  him  believe  you  are  his  friend;  they 
are  eafily  duped,  and  will  not  give  themfelves  time  to  refi«£l ; 
that  fo  far  from  being  changed  in  regard  of  our  hatred  to  them, 
our  making  them  dlfcontented  under  their  prefent  government, 
is  paving  the  way  for  their  compleat  ruin  as  an  independent 
nation.  We  do  nothing  by  halves ;  our  plans  are  deep  ;  we 
mud:  not  flop  till  we  have  got  all  the  Englilh  gold  in  our  coun- 
try— they  have  poffeflci^  it  long  enough — we  will  make  them 
begin  the  world  again  under  their  French  maflers  ;  and  I  hope 
t»  live  to  fee  the  day  when  that  iiland,  which  was  once  Xo  rich, 
^>-  A  IhaU 


(hall  not  have  a  man  in  it  that  will  not  bow  to  a  Frenchman 
ior  a  morfel  of  meat. — I  enjoy  the  thought,  and  ain  like  the 
reft  ofotir  club  ;  for  we  have  long  envied  the  Englifh,  and  hate 
thofe  proitd  devils  for  having  pofkjlTed  liberty  lor  io  long  a  lime. 
The  period,  is  I  hope,  not  far  off,  when  we  (hall  exert  the  iit- 
moft  of  our  power  to  make  flaves  of  them.  If  we  get  the  up- 
per hand,  they  (hall  focm  feel  that  we  are  their  mafters.  Why, 
a  poor  Eiiglilhman  would  weigh  more  than  two  Frenchmen. 
I  fuppofe  you  ha\e  paid  all  your  debts;  for  every  man  1  owed 
money  to  I  flightly  hinted  to  our  mob  that  he  was  a  man  that 
would  probably  beagainft  us,  and  they  foon  hung  him  up.  I 
believe  moll  ot  our  members  adopted  m^  fchemc,  for  there  was 
no  bearing  to  be  dunn'd  by  tradejmen,  or  th^fc  that  had  lent 
us  money  ;  and  if  they  did  not,  it  was  a  mortification  to  meet  a 
man  that  could  fay  he  had  trulled  us,  when  they  had  no  great 
chance  of  being  paid.  I  hate  thofe  that  think  I  am  obh'ged  to 
thera.  Let  us  fwcar  that  thofe  Engliflimen  who  we  have  in 
pay,  and  are  doing  all  they  can  to  fell  their  Ciiuntry  to  us,  and 
to  make  their  fellow  fubjedlr,  come  into  the  trap  we  have  laid 
for  them  ;  I  fay,  let  fuch,  when  they  have  done  our  work,  be 
to  a  man  exterminated,  for  they  will  never  think  they  have 
been  fufficiently  paid  for  their  fervices,  and  we  can  never  truft 
them  ;"  and  by  that  means  we  may  get  great  part  of  the  mo- 
ney back  wchave  paid  ;  their  charges  have  been  too  great,  but 
at  this  time  we  cannoc  difpute  them.  This  is  my  thought, 
and  I  value  my  (elf  on  it ;  and  I  know  in  due  time  we  (hall  have 
it  in  our  power  to  adopt  it. 

Third  Jacobin.    I  thank  you  ^  fuch  a   head  as  yours  is 

worth  hfty  of  thofe  fellows'   who  make  objedion-,  and  fay 

that  they  never  go  to  bed  without  having  the  nioft  frightful 

dreams;  fuch  as  graves  fending  forth  their  dead;  and  they 

think,  if  we  fully  execute  our  plan  in  regard  to  the  Kinj:,  and 

the  malTacre  which  we  (liall  make  of  the  prince^  and  ojhers 

without  number,  that  the  money  which  we  (hall  gain  will  not 

make  amends  for  the  horror  of  our  minds  ;  and  they  tremble 

to  think  what  our  feelings  muft  be  when  we  have  done  the 

bloody  deed  ;  for  if  we  purfue  the  whole  of  what  we  propofe, 

we  (hall  have  been  the  caufe  of  the  moft  general  definition  ever 

known  of  thehuman  fpecies:  and  when  it  is  fad  that  thofe  which 

we  fliall  drive  from  our  country  will  probably  perilb  for  want  } 

and  that  England  l\as  always  poiiciied  fo  good  a  government, 

fo  much  liberty,  and  fuch  excelletit  laws,  that  we  ihall  never 

perfuade  that  nation  to  drive  'heir  good  king  from  his  throne 

to  fave  a  fum  which  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  is  a  trifle  \x\^ 

deed  ;  and  that  all  he  receives  from  the  rich  coaxes  into  the 
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iradefmens'  pockets,  and  the  poor  manufadurers  ;  and  that 
Paine  is  conlidered  by  every  perfon  who  is  not  ignorant  in 
England,  as  only  tempting  the  people  to  deftru6lion,  that  he 
may  come  and  fwindlc  them  out  of  their  money  (he  learned 
all  thefe  tricks  when  he  ferved  on  board  a  privateer) ;  when 
I  hear  men  talk  in  this  manner,  I  keep  my  eye  on  them  j  and 
I  think,  when  a  proper  opportunity  offers,  they  fhall  pay  dear 
for  it.  I  fuppofe  you  and  I  ihall  be  the  chief  perfons  em- 
ployed in  the  maflacres  :  if  we  are,  we  will  make  bloody  work 
of  it.  And  the  Mayor  is  quite  one  of  us  :  if  he  gets  the 
royal  family  in  his  power,  they  fhall  fufFer  more  than  any 
perfons  ever  did  in  ap  inquifition  ;  for  he,  and  his  dired^or, 
the  once  great  duke,  have  hearts  of  ftone,  jufl  fuited  for  the 
purpofes  they  are  wanted.  If  they  were  to  pray,  it  would 
be  to  the  devil  ;  fuch  men  do  not  flinch  though  they  keep  in* 
the  back  ground  ;  their  heads  are  always  at  work.  They 
pretend  to  love  the  Englifh,  though  they  broil  with  envy  at 
their  profperity,  and  at  the  quiet  and  happinefs  they  enjoy; 
they  wilh  to  fee  their  pride  hunlbled  ;  and  if  their  plan  and 
ours  fuGceeds  we  fhall  make  them  a  beggarly  fet.  The 
Englifhmen  fhall  work,  and  the  Frenchmen  have  the  money. 
They  have  had  liberty  too  long  ;  they  fhall  be  our  flaves  ; 
and  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  that  the  people  may  join  ia 
bringing  themfelves  into  our  trap  :  no  bird-catcher  under-* 
Hands  the  art  of  decoying  better  than  we  do;  and  I  hope  wc 
(hall  catch  them  in  our  net,  and  that  the  majority  of  the 
French  will  be  univerfal.  VVe  muft,  if  we  get  into  England, 
not  fliew  our  intention  till  we  have  got  them  fully  in  our 
power :  moft  people  lofe  all  by  fhewing  their  intentions  too 
foon  ;  and  we  muft  not  fpare  money ;  now  is  the  time  to  be 
lavifh  ;  we  fhall  have  it  back  with  millions  for  intereft. 


THE   ENGLISHMAN  AND   FRENCHMAN. 

ASAUCY,  artful,  chattering  Frenchman,  met  an  honeft 
EngUfhman  the  other  day,  and  began  to  boaft  'as  French- 
men always  do)  of  the  fine  things  they  have  been  doing  in 
France;  how  they  had  put  the  king  in  prifon,  murdered  a 
great  many  gentlemen,  burnt  their  houfes,  and  plundered  their 
eflates;  how  they  had  lOt  rid  of  law  and  juftice;  how  they 
had^robbed  the  church,  malfacred  the  clergy,  ami  fo  forth. 
He  then  faid^  he  hoped  vse  ihould  do  jufl  the  lame  in  England; 
'«v.  .   ■".  for. 
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for,  fays  he,  the  French  are  refolved  that  all  the  world  fhall 
follow  their  example.  The  good  and  kind-hearted  Englidi- 
man  was  furprifed  and  (hocked  at  the  horrid  cruelty  and  wick- 
edn-fs  which  the  French  take  fo  much  delight  in ;  but  when 
ho  found  thev  wanted  to  make  other  people  as  bad  as  them- 
fclves,  he  grew  exceeding  angry,  and  began  the  following  con- 
verfation. 

Engiijhman.  You  are  a  parcel  of  impudent  coxcombs  to 
pretend  you  will  give  the  law  to  all  the  world  \  but  do  you 
think,  Monfieur,  that  all  the  world  will  be  fool  enough  to  let 
you  ? 

Frenchman.  Yes!  and  you  would  think  fo  too  if  you  knew 
the  pains  we  take.  When  we  are  (trong  enough  to  conquer 
any  nation,  we  fend  an  army  there  without  any  ceremony, 
'and  fettle  the  bufinefs  at  once:  but  if  we  are  at  all  afraid  of 
ijieeting  with  our  match,  we  try  to  gain  our  ends  by  cunning. 
So  we  fend  fples  all  about  the  country,  and  perfuade  the  peo- 
ple to  be  difcontcnted,  and  to  rife  againft  their  lawful  go- 
vernor'5. 

Engiijhman.  I  fuppofe  then,  Monfieur,  you  have  fent  a 
great  matiy  of  your  fpies  to  England;  for  you  know  we  are 
always  an  over-match  tor  you  at  fair  fighting ;  and  the  only 
■way  you  could  ever  do  us  any  harm,  was  by  your  fhifts,  and 
IJight-of-hand  tricks. 

Frfnchman.  Don't  be  angry  now:  we  only  want  you  to 
turn  Frenchmen,  and  to  have  liberty,  equality,  and  no  king. 

E'lglifhman.  But  1  tell  you  we  love  the  king  ;  we  have  9S 
much  liberty  as  any  hone/i  man  can  wilh  for;  and  as  to  equality, 
we  have  a  much  better  fort  of  equality  than  you  have  :  for  here 
in  England,  the  firlt  nobleman  of  tlie  land,  and  'he  loweft  chim- 
ney-fwecper,  are  equally  fubjedl  to  the  law,  and  equally  protested 
by  it ;  and  that  is  more  than  you  can  fay  in  France.  As  to 
turning  Frenchman,  I  believe  you  mean  to  affront  me  by  pro- 
pofingit ;  for  I  defpife  the  French  ;  and  1  had  rather  be  an 
Engliih  plough-boy,  than  Mavor  of  Paris.  But  Fll  tell  you 
what,  Monfieur  ;  1  fee  very  plainly  what  you  wpijld  all  be  at ; 
you  are  playing  your  fly  tricks  again  :  1  know  very  w'e41  you 
tjnvy  the  power  and  profperity  of  Old  England  ;  ^nd  becaufe 
you  dare  not  attack  us  np;nly,  you  want  to  fet  us  by  the  ears 
together,  to  make  us  quarrel  amongfl  ourfelvcs,  aiid  cut  our 
own  throats  ;  but,  believe  me,  we  are  not  fuch  fools:  Wc 
know  the  French  too  well  to  trult  them,  or  to  think  they  mean 
us  any  good.  What,  in  the  naine  of  wonder,  (hould  ur  make 
a  revolution  for  ?  to  pleafe^^w,  I  fuppofe  ;  tor  I  can  think  of 
no  other  reafon.     Wc  have  no  grievances  that  1  licar  of;  no- 
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body  is  opprefled  in  England  ;  or  if  any  ontjhouldhc  injured, 
the  law  ^viil  right  him.  We  are  well  at  prefent,  and  we  de- 
fign  to  keep  Co.  If  we  drove  away  the  rich  men,  n  hat  would 
become  of  all  the  poor  ?  Who  would  there  be  to  pay  the 
parifh  rates  ?  Who  wo'ild  there  be  to  maintain  the  Hofpitals 
and  Innnnaries  where  it*  many  people  get  cured  for  nothing 
when  they  are  fick,  or  when  they  meet  with  bad  accidents  ? 
You  have  no  fuch  thing  in  France  as  our  laws  for  the  relief 
and  maintenance  of  the  poor;  you  have  no  fuch  thing  in  France 
as  our  public  charities,  and  our  county  hofpitals;  but  we  who 
have  them  know  their  value,  and  we  do  not  choofe  to  run  the 
rifle  of  loofing  them.  If  all  the  rich  were  gone,  the  poor 
■Would  get  no  employment,  and  would  foon  be  in  want  of 
bread  ;  the  farmer  would  never  be  fure  of  his  farm,  nor  of  his 
crops,  for  a  day  togetlicr;  the  manufadlurers  would  ail  be  ru- 
ined, for  there  would  be  nobody  to  buy  tlieir  goods;  in  Ihort, 
the  whole  ifland  would  be  torn  to  pieces.  None  but  rogues 
wilh  to  overturn  the  laws,  for  every  body  elfe  would  lofe  by  it ; 
none  but  wicked  and  abandoned  criminals  could  wilh  to  de- 
ftroy  religion,  for  to  every  body  elfe  it  is  full  of  hope  and  com- 
fort. No  doubt  we  have  fome  troublefome  and  bad  men,  and 
you  are  very  welcome  to  take  them  all  to  France,  if  you  have 
not  enough  of  them  already:  but,  thank  God!  we  have  alfo  a 
great  many  /ymf/i  men  who  are  refolved  to  maintain  the  laws ; 
and  a  great  many  good  men  who  will  not  part  with  their  re- 
ligion. 

Frenchman.  I  thought  Englifl>men  loved  liberty,  and  never 
would  be  flaves. 

Englljhman.  Take  my  word  for  it,  Monfieur,  we  never 
will  be  flaxes  to  France ;  and  as  to  liberty,  you  talk  very  finely 
about  it ;  but  you  don't  know  what  it  means.  Your's  is  the 
liberty  of  murderers  and  houfe-breakers,  the  liberty  of  cutting 
your  neighbour's  thrc^at,  and  taking  away  his  purfe  :  our  Eng- 
lilh  liberty  is  a  very  different  and  a  much  better  thing;  it  is 
the  liberty  of  enjoying  our  own  in  peace  and  fafety,  and  of 
doing  what  we  pleafe,  provided  we  do  no  harm  to  any  body 
elfe.'' 

Frenchman,  Well,  I  only  meant  to  advife  you  as  a 
friend. 

Englijbman.  We  defire  none  of  your  friendfliip  nor  ad- 
vice :  we  don't  want  you  to  tell  us  whether  we  are  free  and 
happy  :  if  any  thing  was  the  matter  with  us,  we  fhould  find 
it  out  by  ourfelves,  and  fct  it  to  rights  without  your  alfiltance. 
The  truth  is,  you  have  ruined  your  own  country,  and  now  you 
perfuade  us  to  ruin  ours;  jud  like  the  fox  that  advifcd  all  the 

other 
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Other  foxes  to  cut  off  their  tails  becaufe  he  had  loft  his  own 
tail  in  a  trap.  Don't  we  know  that  the  French  are  always 
treacherous  and  d-vcitful  ?  don't  we  know  that  they  have  been 
at  the  bottom  of  aji.ir-ft  all  the  troubles  that  have  happened  in 
the  world,  and  elpccially  in  old  England?  don't  we  know  that 
they  ha'c  us,  and  tear  us,  and  envy  us ;  and  are  always  watch- 
ing for  opportunities  to  plague  and  hurt  us?  therefore,  Mon- 
fieur,  I  eli  you  once  again,  that  we  cannot  trult  you  ;  we  fuf- 
pc£l  your  pretended  friendlhip  and  your  fair  fpeeches,  amide- 
fire  to  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  you. 

Frenchman,  But  thungh  you  won't  believe  me,  you  may  be- 
lieve Tom  Paine,  for  he  is  an  EngHiliman. 

Englijhman.  He,  an  Englifhman  !  no,  no,  he  has  forfeited 
that  title  long  ago.  I  know  he  was  bom  in  England,  but 
that  only  makes  him  worfe,  for  he  has  been  a  traitor  to  his 
nati\  e  country,  and  always  working  hard  to  trouble  us.  Did 
not  he  firft  of  all  run  away  for  debt  r  Did  not  he  go  to  Ame- 
rica, and  take  part  with  the- enemies  of  poor  old  England,  and  do 
us  all  the  mifchief  he  was  able  there  ?  Not  content  with  that, 
did  not  he  come  back,  and  try  to  make  riots  here  at  home? 
Is  not  he  at  lafl  turned  Frenchman  f  and  is  not  he  as  fpiteful, 
and  wicked,  and  raving  mad  as  any  of  you  ?  We  fhould  be 
mad  too  if  we  trulkd  fuch  a  rogue  as  that. 

Frenchman.  You  won't  venture  to  talk  in  this  manner 
when  we  come  over  to  England  with  fifty  thoufand  foldiers. 

Englijhman.  Oho!  you  threaten  us,  do  you?  Pray,  Mon- 
fieur,  bring  an  hundred  thoufand,  if  you  like  it ;  the  Englifh 
defire  no  better  fun  than  to  drub  you  into  good  behaviour,  as 
we  have  often  done  before.  And  I'll  tell  you  what ;  if  any  of  you 
are  left  alive  after  your  drubbing,  we'll  fend  you  to  the  con- 
victs at  Botany  Bay,  where  you  will  find  honefter  and  quieter 
people  than  yourfelves.  In  the  mean  time,  Monfieur,  let  me 
advife  you  to  get  back  to  your  French  frogs  and  foup  meagre  ; 
for  I  give  you  warning,  that  if  I  ever  catch  you  playing  your 
tricks  again,  and  trying  to  make  a  difturbance  here,  I'll  take 
you  before  a  juftice/and  fhew  you  the  infidc  of  an  Englifh  jail. 
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DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN 

A  LABOURER  AND  A  GENTLEMAN. 


Gent.  "T  T  THO  is  that  man,  John,  whom  I  have  feen  talking 
V  V     fo  long  to  you  and  your  partners  ? 

yohn.  I  never  faw  him  betoie,  Mailer  ;  but  he  is  a  fine 
fpoken  gentleman  \  he  has  told  us  a  great  many  things  we  never 
knew,  or  thought  on  before.  He  laid,  as  how,  that  all  man- 
kind are  born  etjual,  are  equal,  and  ought  to  be  equal;  and 
that  no  one  fhoulci  be  richer  or  poorer  than  another — and  that 
the  conltitution  and  the  laws  wanted  reformation  and  alteratiom 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  like  ;  and  then  he  gave  us  this  book  to 
read  ;  its  called,  he  faid,  the  Rights  of  Men  ;  was  not  that 
very  kind  in  a  ftranger  ? 

Ge}it.  Very  unkind,  John. 

John.  How  fo,  Mailer? 

'Ge}it.  Becaufe,  John,  he  gave  you  thai  book,  in  hopes  it 
might  make  you  dilTatisfied  with  your  fituation,  which  is  not 
doing  kindly  by  you,  John.  But  come,  John,  let  you  and  I 
have  a  little  converlation  about  what  this  man  has  faid  to  you  ; 
you  and  I  have  known  one  another  many  years ;  I  have  al- 
ways endeavoured  to  ferve  you,  and  therefore  you  cannot  fnp- 
pole  I  would  mifiead  you  ;  you  know  nothing  of  that  fine 
fpoken  gentleman,  as  you  call  him,  but  from  what  he  fays  ; 
ar.d  I'll  prove  to  you  he  has  told  you  a  great  many  lies.  In 
the  firft  place,  he  talked,  you  fay,  about  all  mankind  being 
equal.  Pray,  John,  how  happened  it  that  you  let  your  good 
woman  cufr  you  fothe  other  day,  when  you  had  been  making 
too  free  with  Farmer  Hearty's  ale  ;  with  thofe  fills  of  yours, 
John,  you  might  have  made  her  quiet. 

yohn.  Yei,  Mailer;  but  who  would  lift  up  his  hand  againfl 
a  woman ;  that's  not  a  fair  match,  Mailer. 

Cent.  Right,  John — Women  and  men,  John,  then  you  fee 
are  not  equal — and  pray,  John,  how  old  is  ;his  lad  of  yours  r 

John.  Three,  Mailer. 

(jenf.  And  this  other,  John  ;  he  is  the  (loutefl — 

John.  Two,  Mailer :  but  the  eldell  was  always  a  puny 
little  fellow  from  his  birth  ;  the  other  as  ftrong  as  a  horfe. 

Cent.  Then  men  are  not  born  equal  you  find,  John — and 

now 
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iK)vv  tell  me  how  you  came  ofF  at  the  boxing  match,  John ; 
who  beat,  Tom  C'odpole,  or  you  ? 

'J,'ihn.  I  Mafter;  all  hollow — Tom  has  no  chance  with 
me. 

Gent.  Don't  brag  too  niuch,  John  ;  you  fome  times  have  the 
worft  of  it. 

John.  O  Mafter,  you  mean  when  I  fought  Ben  the  butch- 
er ;  but  Ben  is  as  'irong  again  as  I  am. 

Gent.  Why  then,  John,  you  allow  that  Tom  is  not  equal 
to  you,  nor  you  equal  to  ^en ;  and  now  friend,  John,  one 
queftion  more.  Do  you  think,  John,  you  could  fpeak  as  well 
as  Juftice  Worthy  did  the  other  day  from  the  Bench  ? 

John.  No,  Matter,  to  be  fure  not,  though  I  had  ftudied  all 
my  life  ;  why  he  fpoke  for  a  full  hour  without  a  book — When 
I  want  to  jobe  the  child:  en,  I  can  hardly  find  words  to  do  it, 
or  remember  what  it  is  \  want  to  fay.  Our  Joan  beats  me 
there ,  Ihe  can  talk  almoft  as  faft  as  his  Worfhip  did,  though 
not  fo  much  to  the  purpofe. 

Gent.  Well  then,  John,  you  fee  it's  all  falfe  what  the  fine 
gentleman  faid  about  mankind  being  equal.  The  truth  is, 
mankind  are  naturally  unequal ;  are  born  unequal ;  do,  and 
muft,  live  unequal ;  unlefs  they  would  live  like  favagcs — 
W  omen  are  weaker  than  men  ;  one  man  is  weaker  tharj 
another :  one  man  is  wifer  than  another.  What  a  filly  fellow 
thi<i  fine  fpoken  gentleman  muft  be. 

John.  Why  to  be  fure  he  feems  to  be  wrong  there — but  he 
was  right  furely,  Mafter,  when  he  faid  it  would  be  better,  if 
there  were  no  poor ;  if  the  rich  were  to  divide  their  money 
with  the  poor  ^  and  fo  ajl  be  equal  in  that  refpeft. 

Gent,  And  what  (hare,  John,  would  you  have  ? 

Jjim.  Nay,  Mailer,  1  doii't  know  ;  but  enough  not  to  be 
forced  to  work ;  apd  to  h^vea  hot  dinner  and  white  bread 
every  day. 

Gent.  And  where  would  you  get  yoiir  dinner,  John  ? 

J'Jm.  At  the  butcher's  and  baker's. 

Gent    Hold,  John  ;  you  forget,  if  all  are  equal,  the  butcher 
and  baker  won't  work  any  more  than  you. 
.    John.  Why  then  I'll  go  to  the  farmer,  and  buy  a  fat  (heep 
and  a  comb  of  wheat,  and  k'll  and  bake  for  myfclf 

Gent,  tio,  John,  that  v/on't  do;  the  farmer  will  have  no 
fheep  or  wheat  to  fell ;  his  labourers  will  be  all  equal  to  him, 
and  you  ;  and  like  you  will  chufe  to  have  a  hot  dinner  and 
white  bread,  without  working  ft-r  it.  Thus  you  fee,  John,  if 
all  men  were  equal,  the  bulinef*  of  the  woild  could  not  go  on. 
.    yjm.  I  believe  you  are  right,  Mafter ;  but  if  there  muft  be 

rich 
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rich  and  poor,  I  hope  there  is  no  fin  in  wifliing  I  had  been  born 
nch,  and  not  poor, 

Gent  Why,  John,  if  it's  not  a  fin,  it's  at  lead  a  folly  ;  for 
why  do  you  wifh  you  had  been  born  rich. 

yo6n,  Becaufd  then  I  fhould  have  been  happier  than  I  am 

BOW. 

Gent.  That  I  doubt,  John. 

yohn.  Sure,  Mafter,  if  I  could  afford  to  live  as  the  *Squirc 
does,  and  to  have  every  day  a  great  dinner,  with  plenty  of  ale 
and  wine,  I  (hould  be  happier  than  living  as  I  do,  and  obliged 
to  work  hard,  to  earn  bread  and  cheefe.  I  envy  the  'Squire 
every  time  I  hear  his  dinner  bell. 

Gent.  It  was  only  yefterday  he  told  me  he  envied  yoti. 

y:>kn.  That's  likely  indeed  ;  what  'Squire  Wealthy  envy  z 
poor  labouring  man  like  me  ? 

Gent.  Yes,  John,  he  does,  and  with  more  reafon  than  you 
envy  him  ;  for  you  muft  know,  John,  that  his  fine  clothes,  and 
houfes,  and  carriages,  and  fervants,  give  him  no  pleafure  at 
all;  he  is  fourcd  to  them ;  what  one  is  conftantly  ufed  to,  af- 
fords one  little  fatisfa£lion  ;  that  drabcoatof  your 's,  John,  it  gives 
you  no  pleafure  to  look  at  it  now,  that  you  have  worn  it  fix 
months,  yet  the  firft  Sunday  you  had  it,  1  remember  you  feem- 
ed  quite  proud  of  it, 

'jahn.  Why  that's  true,  Mafter ;  and  as  to  fine  clothes,  I 
would  not  give  a  fig  for  them  ;  if  a  man  can  keep  himfelf  de- 
cent and  warm,  its  enough ;  and  as  to  carriages,  and  fervants, 
and  horfes,  I  hope  never  to  be  carried  while  I  can  walk  ; 
and  I  fhould  hate  to  have  fine  powdered  fellows  waiting  on 
me  ;  but  then  a  nice  foft  bed  when  one's  tired;  they  fay,  the 
'Squire  flceps  on  down. 

Gent.  Nay,  John,  when  one's  tired  one  (bon  falls  afleep, 
and  then  what  fignifies  the  bed — I  dare  fay,  when  once  you 
are  in  bed,  you  foon  forget  what  the  bed  is  made  of;  but  the 
poor  'Squire  tells  me  he  never  fleeps  two  hours  together. 

John.  What  hinders  him  ? 

Gent.  Why  between  you  and  I,  John,  good  living  and  idle- 
Bcfs  bring  upon  the  rich  themfelves,  and  often  too  upon  their 
children,  the  gout,  and  many  other  diforders,  which  the  poor 
never  have,  which  tcrment  them  all  day,  and  won't  let  them 
flecp  at  night ;  fo  what  with  them,  and  tiie  cares  which  their 
riches  occafion,  they  are  often  rather  objefts  of  pity  than  envy 
— and  as  to  eating  and  drinking,  as  they  never  wait  till  they 
are  hungry  or  dry,  they  do  not  know  the  pleafure  of  eating  or 
drinking ;  they  fit  down  to  table  without  appetite,  and  would 

fwallow 
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fwallow  nothing,  if  it  were  not  for  high  fauces.  You  4on*t 
want  fuch,  John. 

John.  No,  Mafter — hunger's  the  beft  fauce,  they  fay  ;  and 
to  be  fure,  when  I  get  to  mv  bread  and  cheefe  and  beer,  it  re- 
lifhes  mainly,  though  I  can't  afford  the  beft. 

Gent.  Yes,  John,  and  much  better  than  all  the  'Squire's  ve- 
nifon  and  turtle  ;  he  told  me  the  other  day  he  would  give  half 
he  was  worth,  if  he  could  eat  his  dinner  as  heartily  as  he  faw 
you  eat  your  luncheon  under  the  hedge. 

John.  If  that's  the  cafe,  Mafter,  I  would  not  change  with 
the  'Squire  ;  for  to  be  furc  though  my  coat  iscoarfe  it  keeps  me 
warm,  and  what  can  his  do  more  ?  and  I  feeds  heartily,  and 
flecps  as  found  as  a  top  ;  and,  thank  God,  I  have  good  health 
and  good  fpirits,  and  fo  have  my  wife  and  children  ;  and 
fhould  it  pleafe  God  to  vifit  us  with  ficknefs,  the  parilh  will 
take  care  of  us  ;  his  worfhip  can  make  them  do  that. 

Gent.  So  he  will,  John  ;  and  believe  me,  my  good  friend, 
every  condition  has  its  comforts  and  muft  have  fome  difcom- 
forts.  There  are  poor  people  happy,  as  well  as  rich  people 
happy  ;  poor  people  miferahle,  and  rich  people  miferable  ;  and 
in  my  opinion  the  poor  have  the  beft  chance  for  happinefs  of 
the  two,  and  therefore  it's  folly  in  them  to  be  difcontented  and 
envy  the  rich,  who  at  the  fame  time,  perhaps,  envy  them. 

John.  Why,  Mafter,  this  feems  all  very  clear. — But  what's 
your  opinion  as  to  the  Conftitution  and  the  laws  ;  don't  you 
think  they  want  altering  and  reforming? 

Gent.  Of  that,  John,  you  fhall  judge  for  your  felf. — Sup- 
pofe  'Squire  Wealthy  fhould  lay  his  horfe-whip  over  your 
(boulders  for  not  finidiing  your  work  fo  foon  as  he  ex- 
pedled. 

John.  The  Squire  knows  better  than  that;  ne'er  a  'Squire 
or  Lord  of  them  all  dare  ftrike  me,  poor  tho'  I  am. 

Gent.  Why  not,  John  ? 

John.  Why  not,  Mafter,  becaufe  I  take  the  law  of  'cm  if 
they  did  ;  I'd  go  to  Vellum,  the  lawyer  in  our  town  ;  and 
they  then  muft  be  tried  ;  and  I  warrant  tiie  jury  would  make 
them  fmart  for  it:  the  jury  arc  honeft  men,  and  would  fee  a 
poor  body  righted  ;  they  don't  care  a  pin  about  great  men, 
not  they. 

Gent.  Well,  John,  then  you  fee  the  law  and  conflimtion 
can  protedl  your  perfon  ;  you  don't  want  it  altered  in  that  part 
of  it? 

John.  No,  Mafter,  God  forbid  it  (houid. 

Gent.  Amen,  John. — And  now  one  queftion  more. — Siip- 
pofe  the  'Squire  Ihould  take  a  fancy  to  your  wile,  or  your 

daughter. 
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daughter,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  belongs  to  you,  and  order  his 
fer\'ants  to  take  it  out  of  your  cottage  ? 

John.  No  fear  of  that,  Mafter — an  Englifhman's  houfe  is 
his  caftle ;  neither  his  fenants,  nor  he,  nor  the  king  himfelf, 
dare  enter  my  cottage  without  my  leave,  nor  touch  the  fmalleft 
thing  in  it. 

Cent.  You  are  right,  John  ;  and  now,  John,  I'll  aflc  you, 
as  you  find  your  perfon  aiid  property  is  fecured  by  the  conftitu- 
tion  and  the  laws,  do  you  think  the  fine  fpoken  j^eptleman 
was  right,  when  he  fa  id  they  ought  to  be  changed. 

John.  Right,  Mafter!  no  to  be  fure,  1  fee  he  wanted  to 
make  a  fool  of  me  and  my  neighbours  ;  let  Mm  take  care  how 
he  comes  amcngft  us  again.  But  pray,  M^ilter,  if  I  may  be 
fo  bold,  how  comes  it  as  the  laws  and  conftitution  are  fo 
good,  that  fo  many  people  feem  to  wiih  for  alteration  r 

Gent.  Why,  John,  fome  men  aie  deceived,  as  you  might 
have  been,  by  defigning  and  artful  people;  others  are  ar:bi- 
tious,  and  wifh  to  overturn  the  prefent  conlHtution,  andp'ace 
themfelvesat  the  head  of  a  new  one  ;  others  are  idle,  wicked, 
defperate  men,  who  won't  work;  and  by  talk'Pg  of  alteration 
and  reformation,  hope  to  make  C(>niufion  and  riots,  and  to 
rob  and  plunder  the  quiet  and  induftrious.  Such  men  are  al- 
ways endeavourmg  to  coUedl  a  m<^b  in  order  to  pcrluade  filly 
people  to  join  them  in  their  bad  dtfigns  ;  and  they  lend  people 
about  the  country  to  talk  ot  The  Rights  oi  Man,  and  Equa- 
hty,  and  Reformation,  in  hopes  to  make  people  difcontented, 
and  as  idle  as  themfelvcs;  and  then  they  give  theiTi  b(oks  for 
the  fame  purppfe,  written  by  one  Tom  Pain,  a  ftay-maker, 
(a  pretty  fellow  to  underftar.d  politics  ,  and  the  IkBe  people 
talk  about  France,  and  what  is  doing  there.  That's  nothing  to 
us,  John  ;  if  they  1  ad  a  bad  conltitution,  and  a  bad  king,  I 
am  forry  lor  them ;  we  have  a  good  conllitution  and  a  good 
king,  (God  blefs  him)  and  if  \^e  are  not  content,  its  very 
wicked  in  us,  and  we  ihould  deferve  to  be  as  miferable  as  the 
poor  French  are  no\v.     Good,  day  John. 

John.  Good  day,  Mafter  ,  and  thank  you  for  all  you  have 
ia\dj  which  has  made  me  quite  eafy  again. 
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THE  ENGIISH  FREEHOLDER'S  CATECFIISM. 

"  IT  is  time  that  all  who  delire  to  be  efteemcvi  good 
*'  men,  and  to  procure  the  peace,  the  ftrcn^th,  and  the 
♦'  glorv  of  their  country,  by  the  only  mean  by  which 
"  they  can  be  procured  efFe6lually,  Ihould  Associate 
•*  to  heal  our  national  divifi  ms,  and  to  change  the 
"  narrow  Jp'irit  of  party,   into  a  diffufive    fpirit  of 

"  PUBLIC   BENEVOLENCE." 

BoLINGBROKE. 

THE  comprehenfive  and  dlfcerning  mind  of  the  illuftrious 
politic  ian,  from  whofe  pen  this  exhortation  proceeded ; 
his  deep  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Englsh  Constitu- 
tion; the  Integrity  of  fentiment  with  which  the  power  of 
truth  and  the  fpint  of  philofophy  at  length  compelled  him 
to  difclofe  thofe  political  axioms,  which  he  had  before  prolti- 
tuted  to  the  power  of  a  paity  or  facrificed  to  his  private  am- 
bition ;  but  above  all  the  fimilarity  of  the  prefent  times  to 
thofe  in  which  he  wrote,  mult  give  great  weight  to  his  poli- 
tical opinion.  Having  defcribed  the  excellence  of  theEnglifh 
Coi:ftitution,  he  profelIe>,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  duty  to  our 
country  is  next  to  our  duty  to  G  )d  ;  and  in  order  to  fpread  a 
fenfe  of  it  into  as  many  hands  as  pollible  at  a  juncture  when 
the  fecret  machinations  of  a  forlorn  and  defperate  fadtion, 
were  holding  private  correfpondencies  with  the  court  of  the 
Pretender^  for  the  purpofe  of  fomenting  an  infune£lion  in  the 
country,  he  felt  an  obligation  to  circulate  fuch  parts  of  the 
*'  The  Engl'ijh  Freeholder  s  Catechiftn"  as  immediately  related 
to  the  Britilh  Conftitution,  and  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeci. 
The  author  of  this  excellent  tract  is  well  known  ;  but  as  the 
found  and  important  truths  which  it  contains  fecms  of  late  to 
have  been  buried  in  the  multiplicity  of  thofe  fanciful  and  un- 
founded theories  with  which  intereiled  men  have  attempted  \o 
infuh  the  underftandings  of  Englilhmen,  we  (hall  to  favour 
the  obje3:sof  the  Assoc  i  a  tors  of  Great  Britain,  endeavour 
to  extract  its  moft  prominent  features,  for  the  information  of 
the  public. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  BRITISH  FREE- 
HOLDER'S POLITICAL  CATECHISM. 

Q.  WHO  are  you  ? 
A.   I  am  a  Freeholder  of  Great  Britain. 
Q^  What  privilege  enjoy  eft  thou  by  being  a  Freeholder  ot 
Great  Britain  I 

A.  By 
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A.  By  being  a  Freeholder  of  Great  Britain,  I  am  a  greater 
man,  in  my  civil  capacity,  than  the  greateft  fubjeft  of  an  ar- 
bitrary prince  ;  becaufe  1  am  governed  by  laws  ;  and  my  life, 
my  liberty,  and  my  property  cannot  be  taken  from  me  but 
according  to  thofe  laws  :  1  am  a  free  man. 
.  Q^   Who  gave  thee  this  liberty  ? 

A.  No  man  gave  it  me ;  it  is  inherent  and  was  preferved 
to  me,  when  lolt  to  the  greateft  part  of  mankind,  by  the  wif- 
dom  of  God,  and  the  valour  of  my  anceftors,  freeholders  of 
this  realm. 

Q.  Wilt  thou  fland  fad  in  this  liberty  whereunto  thou  art 
born  and  intitledby  the  laws  of  thy  country  ? 

A.  Yes,  verily,  by  God's  grace,  I  will  ;  and  I  thank  his 
good  Providence  that  I  am  born  a  member  of  a  community 
-governed  by  laws  and  not  by  arbitrary  pcwer. 

Q.  What  cioft  thou  think  incumbent  upon  thee  to  fecure 
this  blefling  to  thyfelf  and  pofterity  ? 

A.  As  I  am  a  Freeholder,  I  think  it  incumbent  upon  me 
to  believe  aright  concerning  the  fundamental  articles  of  the 
government  to  which  I  am  fubjedl;  to  write,  fpeak,  and  a6l 
upon  all  occafions  conformably  to  this  orthodox  faith  ;  to  op- 
pofe,  with  air  the  powers  of  my  body  and  miml,  fuch  as  are 
enemies  of  our  Conjiitution,  together  v/ith  all  their  fecret  and 
open  abettors ;  and  to  be  obedient  to  the  King,  the  fupreme 
magiftrate  of  the  fociety. 

Q;  Rehearfe  unto  me  the  articles  of  thy  political  creed  ? 

A.  I  believe  that  the  fupreme  or  legiflative  power  of  this 
realm,  refides  in  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons  ;  that 
liis  Majefty,  King  George,  is  fovereign,  or  fupreme  executor 
of  the  law ;  to  vvhom,  on  that  account,  all  loyalty  is  due  ; 
that  each  of  the  three  members  of  the  legiflature  are  endowed 
with  their  particular  rights,  and  offices  ;  the  Kuig  has  the 
power  of  appointing  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  the 
parliament ;  that  the  confent  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
is  neceffary  to  the  being  of  a  law ;  that  all  the  three  make  but 
one  legiflature  ;  that  as  to  the  freedom  of  confent  in  making 
laws,  thofe  three  powers  are  independent ;  and  that  each  and 
all  the  three  are  bound  to  obferve  the  laws  that  are  made. 

Q^  Why  is  the  legiflature's  power  fupreme  ? 

A.  Becaufe  what  gives  law  to  all,  muft  be  fupreme. 

Q.  What  meaneft  thou  by  loyalty  to  the  King  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  fay  that  by  fignifies  law  \  and  loyalty,  obe- 
dience according  to  law;  therefore  he  wh6  pays  obedience  to 
the  laws  is  a  loyal  fubjedl  ^  and  that  he  who  executes  even  the 

Kings 
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Kings  commands,  when  contrary  to  law,  is"  diflop],  and  a 
traitor. 

Q-  The  King  of  England,  then,  is  not  above  the  laws? 

A.  By  no  means  ;  for  the  intention  of  the  government  lic- 
ing  the  fecurity  of  the  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  of  the 
members  of  the  community,  they  never  can  be  fuppofed  by 
the  law  of  nature  to  have  an  arbitrary  power  over  their  per- 
fon  and  eftates.  King  is  a  title,  which,  tranflated  into  feveral 
languages,  fignifies  a  magijirate  \  and  he  can  have  no  power 
but  what  is  given  iiim  by  law. 

The  British  Freeholder  proceeds  to  exhibit  thofc 
fcenes  of  fadion,  tumult,  anarchy, and  bldbdlhcd,  which  wcic 
introduced  by  changing  the  form  of  the  ancient  governments, 
and  which  finally  occafioned  their  fall ;  illuRrating  his  remartcs 
by  inftances  of  the  imperfedion  of  republics^  and  the  fuperior 
advantages  o'l  limited  monarchy,  until  lie  returns  to  the  follow- 
ing dialogue. 

Q.  What  would'ft  thou  do  for  thy  country  ? 

A.  I  would  die  to  procure  its  profpcrity ;  and  I  \rouM 
rather  that  ray  poftqriry  were  cut  off,  than  that  they  ihould  be 
flave^ ;  but  as  Providence  at  prefent  requires  none  of  thefe  ix- 
crifices,  I  content  myfelf  to  difcharge  the  ordinary  duties  of 
my  ftation,  and  to  exhort  my  neighbours  to  do  the  fame. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  your  ftation  ? 

A.  To  endeavour,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  preferve  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity;  and,  as  I  am  a  Freeholder,  to  give  my  vole 
for  the  candidate  whom  I  judge  mod  worthy  to  fave  his  coun- 
try ;  for  if  from  any  partial  motive  I  Ihould  give  my  vote  to 
one  unworthy,  I  Ihould  think  myfelf  juftly  chargeable  with 
his  guilt. 

Thefe  are  fentiments  becoming  every  good  member  of  the 
Conftitution  of  Great  Britain.  Let  them  be  compared  with 
the  vifionary  notions,  and  impraaicable  fchemes  of  repubU- 
cans  and  levellers.  The  Jormer,  like  the  aufpicious  eagle, 
bring  tidings  of  profperity  to  the  commonwealth  ;  while  the 
latter,  like  a  croaking  raven,  bode  nothing  but  mifery  and 
mifchief. 


SONG. 
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S        ON        G. 

By  Mr.  PAINE. 

I^OME,  good  fellows  all— Confufion's  the  toaft, 
^^^  And  fnccefs  to  our  excellent  Caufe : 
As  we've  nothing  to  lofe,  lo,  nought  can  be  loft ; 
So  perdition  to  Monarchs  and  L'aws  ! 
II. 

France  (hews  us  the  way— an  example  how  great ; 

Then,  like  France,  let  us  ftir  up  a  riot ; 
May  ournamesbe  preferved  by  fo  me  damnable  feal, 

For  what  but  a  wretch  would  lie  quiet  I 

III. 

As  we  are  poor  rogiies,  'tis  mbft  certainly  right, 
'   At  the  doors  of  the  rich  ones  to  thunder ; 
Like  the  thieves  who  fet  fire  to  a  dwelling  by  night, 
And  come  in  for  a  fliare  of  the  plunder. 

iv. 

Whoever  for  mifchief  invents  the  beft  plan, 
Bert  murders,  fets  fire  and  knocks  down. 

The  thanks  of  our  Club  fhall  be  given  to  that  man, 
And  hemlock  (hall  form  him  a  crown. 

V. 

Our  Empire  has  tow'r'd  with  a  Luftre  too  long, 

Then  blot  out  this  wonderful  Sun ; 
Let  us  arm  then  at  once,  and  in  confidence  ftrong, 

Complete  what  dark  Gordon  begun, 

VI. 

But  grant  a  defeat — we  are  hang'd,  and  that's  all, 

A  punifhment  light  as  a  feather ; 
Yet  we  triumph  in  Death,  as  we  Catalines  faJl, 

And  go  to  the  Devil  together. 
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SOME  time  ago  I  ufed  the  freedom  to  addrefs  to  you  a  ve- 
ry fliort  plain  Paper,  under  the  title  of  •*  Ten  Minutes' 
Caution,"  againft  fome  Do(^rincs  which  Mr.  Thomas  Paine 
and  others  were  at  great  pains  to  inculcate.  To  any  man  who 
had  leifure  to  think  on  the  fubjefl,  and  was  difpofed  to  think 
impartially,  I  believe  that  Caution  was  not  very  neceflary. 
The  prefent  Paper  Hands  perhaps  more  in  need  of  an  Apolo- 
gy ;  it  were  indeed  fcarccly  poflible  to  imagine,  that  any  ra- 
tional perfon  who  had  heard  of  the  late  Events  in  France 
could  be  infenfible  to  the  feelings  they  mufl  raife  in  every  ho- 
neft  heart,  or  the  retlcdtions  they  mud  caufe  in  every  found 
mind,  did  we  not  ftill  fee  examples  of  individuals  and  Socie- 
ties wicked  or  mad  enough  to  countenance  thofe  proceedings, 
and  to  hold  out  to  their  Countrymen  the  fame  fort  of  Doc- 
trines by  which  all  this  raifchief  in  our  neighbouring  Coun- 
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rrv  has  been  occafioned.  I  believe  thofe  Perfens  and  Societies 
to  be  as  defpicable  in  thctifelves,  as  their  docSlrines  are  perni- 
cious ;  yet  I  hope,  my  Friends  and  Fellow-Citizens,  you  will 
forgive  my  anxiety,  if  while  they  are  trying  to  miflead  you  by 
Falfehoods  and  Mif-reprefentatiorrs,  I  wilh  to  mention  to  you 
a  few  Refleclions,  which  muft,  I  think,  Hrike  every  man  ef 
common  fenfe  and  common  honelly,  on  the  prefent  fituatioH 
of  that  unhappy  Country. 

I  believe  thofe  Advocates  for  the  French  Revolutions  (for, 
as  might  have  been  expefted,  they  have  not  been  contented 
with  one;  will  hardly  venture  to  fhock  Britiih  htimanity  by 
vindicating  the  Barbarities  of  the  Mo!)  of  Paris,  though  fome 
of  the  Newfpapers,  known  by  the  rime  of  Oppofiiion  Pa- 
per?, have  publifhed  what  they  call  .vpologies  and  Palliations 
of  them.  It  V.  ill  be  difficult,  I  think,  even  at  the  Old  Bai- 
ley, to  find  Readers  who  can  excufe  murdering  hundreds  in 
cold  bUxxl,  carrying  their  heads  on  Pikes,  mangling  their  bo- 
dies, and  afting  fuch  horrible  and  beaflly  cruelties  as  none  but 
Cannibals  were  ever  fuppofed  to  practice.  Thcfe  are  not  the 
Writings,  therefore,  which  any  who  knows  the  People  of 
Great  Britain  will  think  it  necefFary  to  anfwer.  But  there  are 
fome  men  more  artful  in  their  attempts  to  miflead  you  ;  who 
blame  thofe  Barbarities,  but  vindicate  the  Do6lrines  and  Prin- 
ciples by  which  they  have  been  caufed.  It  is  of  fuch  Princi- 
ples, that  a  very  little  refle£tion  on  what  has  paffed  during  the 
lafl;  three  years  in  France  will,  I  think,  fufficiently  teach  us 
to  beware. 

I  am  no  Philofopher,  my  Friends ;  but  it  feems  plain  enough 
to  any  man  of  commcm  underftanding,  that  in  any  country 
that  has  been  civilized  or  governed  at  all,  fetting  up  the  new 
and  chimerical  lyflem  ot  the  Rights  of  Men  as  the  rule  of 
public  conduit,  is  bidding  farewell  to  any  thing  like  Govern- 
ment or  Law,  OfdcTj  Peace,  or  Security.  In  any  Society, 
except  Government  has  power,  no  man  can  be  free  ;  becaufc 
freedom  in  my  neighbour  to  do  me  wrong,  may  be  Liberty 
to  him,  but  it  is  Tyranny  to  me.  Such  has  been  the  ftate  of 
France  for  fome  time  pall :  yet  they  have  told  us  I' ranee  was 
free  all  the  time,  becaufethe  Tyrants  that  imprifoned,  robbed, 
and  murdered  the  people,  were  not  Kings  or  Nobility,  but 
■VN'ere,  on  the  contrary,  what  they  call  Sans  Culottes,  which 
nr.y  be  tranflated  the  Tatterdemallians  of  Paris,  the  very 
fcum  of  the  earth. 

In  every  Society,  except  in  the  very  woods  of  the  Savages, 
Property  and  Rank  mv.(\  be  unequal,  though  the  happintfs 
they  aftord  are  more  equal,  I  believe,  than  we  are  fometimcs 
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apt  to  imagine.  The  fecurity  of  that  happinefs  is  the  great 
point ;  if  that  is  taken  away,  the  vahie  of  the  greatcll  and  the 
lealt  is  equally  deftroyed.  The  only  pcrfons  who  can  then 
have  enjoyment  in  any  things  will  be  thofc  few  defperate  and 
abandoned  men,  who  are  too  idle  to  have  got  any  property  of 
their  own,  and  too  worthlefs  to  have  any  confidtration  for 
their  Neighbours  or  Fellow-Creatures. 

When  people  talk  of  Equality,  which  is  a  word  much  ia 
vogue  of  late,  I  am  afraid  they  generally  think  only  of  beinf' 
equal  to  thofe  who  are  now  above  them,  not  of  thofe  who  are 
now  below  them  becoming  equal  to  themfelves.     Depend  up- 
on it,  the  defire  of  Levelling  will  be  at  leall  as  ftrong  in  the 
lower  rank  as  in  any  of  thofe  above  it.     If  Tradcfmen  think 
it  fair  that  they  (hould  be  equal  to  Lords,  ;  God  knows  they 
are  generally  much  happier)  their  Workmen  will  themfelves 
be  equally  entitled  to  be  on  a  par  with  them  !  and  the  honeft 
workman  who  now  brings  up  his  family  decently  and  comfort- 
ably on  the  profits  of  his  labour,  does  not  perhaps  reflcd,  that 
on  this  new  plan  of  Equality,  the  flurdy  ruffian   who    now 
begs  a  halfpenny  from  him  at  the  corner  of  the  flreet,  may 
chufe  to  eat  the  dinner  he  has  provided  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, or  to  knock  him  down  with  his  crutch,  if  he  refufes  his 
confent  to  that  propofal.     The  only  man  who  can  gain  on 
this  Plan,  is  he  who  has  nothing  to  lofe ;  and  they  will  pro- 
bably get  uppermoft,  who  rifle  nothing  if  they  fliould  fall. 
Such  has  been  the  cafe  in  France.     The  Sans  Culottes,  the 
naked  Blackguards,  have  been  in  truth  the  Rulers  of  that  mi- 
ferable  Country.     You  know  that  in  defiance  of  the  pretend- 
ed Government  of  the  National  AITembly,  thefe  worthy  gen- 
tlemen took  upon  them  the  difpofal  of  the  Lives  and  Proper- 
ties of  their  Fellow-Citizens,  and  after  having  amufed  them- 
felves ((hocking  as  the  word  is,  I  ufe  it  ferioully)  with  murder 
one  day,  went  about  the  next,  (topping  every  decent  perfon 
in  the  ftreets,  and  took  from  them  whatever  part  of  their  pro- 
perty or  apparel  they  thought  worth  taking.     The  National 
Alfembly  wrote  high  flown  Decrees  againlt  this  in  vain  ;  they 
would  fcarcely  indeed   wonder  at  what  was  a  natural  confe- 
quence  ot  the  rule  of  Equality  and  the  Rights  of  Men,  for 
which  their  Philofophers  had  written  as  high  flown  Decrees  be- 
fore. 

But,  fay  our  Reforming  Writers  and  Societies,  we  do  not 
mean  in  any  degree  to  give  birth  to  fuel)  anarchy  and  diforder : 
We  mean  only  to  make  Government  what  it  ought  to  be — aa 
Inflrument  for  the  Good  of  the  People.  So  faid  the  firft  Re- 
formers  of  France,  and  manv  of  them,  I  believe,  faid  it  lui- 
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cerely,  which  is  more  than  my  knowledge  of  (bme  of  odT 
Reformers  will  allow  me  to  believe  of  them.  But  have  things 
in  France  turned  out  as  thofe  bed  of  the  Revolutioniils  ex- 
pededr  Would  they  not  have  Shuddered  to  think,  that  fuch 
Aflaffinations  and  Maffacres  as  have  deluged  Paris,  and  fome 
other  Towns  in  France  with  blood,  could  poffibly  happen  in 
any  land  where  common  Reafon  or  Humanity  exiflcd  r  Siich^ 
however,  have  been  the  effefts  of  letting  loofc,  under  the  idea 
of  Reformation,  a  fpirit  of  Revolution,  and  of  contempt  for 
Order  and  Gpod  Government.  Suffer  People  once  to  fliake 
off  eftablifiied  Government,  and  fanciful  men  to  propofe  vi- 
fionary  theories  in  its  ftead,  and  the  greateft  inj.uftice  and  mif- 
rule  will  infallibly  enfue. 

It  is,  I  fancy,  not  an  eafy  matter,  even  for  the  wifefl:  and 
the  mod  vii,ti!ous  men  to  make  a  Government  for  a  Nation. 
The  old  eftabliihed  Government,  which  is  called  the  Confti- 
tution,  comes  on  by  degrees,  as  neceflity  requires,  and  as  the 
fituation  of  the  people  admits.  But  if  the  greateft  Philofo- 
pher,  or  a  fet  of  the  greateft  Philofophers,  fit  down  in  their 
fludies,  without  that  necellity,  to  invent  or  to  mend  a  Con- 
flitution,  it  is  a  thoufand  to  one  they  make  a  bungling  piece  of 
work  of  it.  I  am  a  Plain  man,  and  therefore  may  be  excuf- 
cd  a  homely  Simile:  If  any  of  us  wifhcd  to  have  a  Coat 
made,  I  think  we  fhould  hardly  fay  to  our  neighbour  the  Tay- 
lor, who  had  ferved  us  well  for  many  a  year,  '♦  You  are  a 
Bungler  at  your  Trade,  asd  I  will  not  employ  you  any  long- 
er; you  follow  the  old  vulgar  pradice  of  taking  meafure, 
which  I  am  now  too  wife  to  fubmit  to ;  I  am  to  fend  for  the 
ProfelTor  of  Anatomy,  who  knows  how  a  man  is  made  by 
Kature,  and  he  fhall  cut  my  coat  for  me  of  that  pcrfc£l  pat- 
tern which  becomes  it."  I  really  think  the  French  Philofo- 
phers have  aded  juft  as  ridiculoufly :  in  the  befl  of  them  this 
was  only  Folly  and  Vanity  ;  in  the  worit  of  them  it  was 
Knavery  and  Wickednefs. 

I  have  lived  to  fuch  an  age,  my  Friends,  as  to  have  had 
time  to  look  about  me  with  fome  obfervation,  from  which  we 
can  always  judge,  if  we  will  not  allow  onrfelvcs  to  be  carried 
away  by  fine  words.  Tell  me,  upon  recolleclion,  have  you 
often  known  any  of  thofe  violent  Reformers  good  for  any 
thing  as  a  Merchant,  a  Tradefman,  or.  a  Manufacturer  ?  Wa3 
his  bufinefs  thriving,  his  family  happy,  his  fcrvants  or  work- 
men well  ufed  and  comfortable  ?  Or  was  he  not,  generally, 
an  idle,  dlfTipated,  vapouring  fellow,  harfh  to  his  wife,  negledl- 
fulof  his  family,  a  bad  paymaster,  and  an  unfafe  dealer  ?  The 
^i-eat  leaders  of  the  French  Mob  were,  I  underftand,  juft  facb 
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wren  as  thcfe — ^men  of  fine  tongiit-s,  but  blad;  hearts,  whofc 
perfons  nobody  regarded,  and  whcfe  charaders  every  body  who 
knew  them  defpifcd ;  men,  in  fhor%  v.ho  never  could  be  any 
thing  during  the  peace  and  profpcrity  of  a  country,  but  who 
were  hkely  to  be  'eading  men  when  people  were  Vj  be  led  to 
vilbiiies  and  crimes.  'The  more  you  know  of  their  friends 
and  alfociatcs  in  Britain,  the  more,  1  believe,  you  will  difcover 
that  tiiey  are  of  a  piece  with  thofe  m  France,  in  their  Charac- 
ters as  well  as  in  their  docSlrines, 

Mr.  Paine  and  molt  of  his  difclpks,  having  no  property  of 
their  own  to  take  care  of,  are  the  more  difinterelted,  no  doubt, 
•in  th"ir  great  care  of  yours ;  it  is  your  money  they  with  to  fave 
by  a  reform,  which,  they  tell  you,  will  greatly  leflen  the  piib» 
lie  expences,  which  under  the  prefent  eftnblilhment,  prefs  Co 
hard  on  the  bulk  of  the  people.     I  might  make  a  ihort  anfwer 
to  this,  by  defiring  them  to  tell  us,  if  in  any  of  thofe  countries 
where  the  expences  of  Government  are  much  fmaller,  there 
is  the  fame  comfort,  the  fame  good  living,  among  the  "bulk  of 
the  people  as  in  England?  The  truth  feems  to  me  to  be,  that 
in  every  rich  and  thriving  country,  the  expences  of  Government 
muft  be  greater  than  in  a  poor  one,  becaufe  offices  will  not  be 
executed  well  and  honourably,  nor  will  thofe  who  hold  them, 
have  the  refped  that  is  necellary  for  executing  them  well,  im- 
lefs  the  falaries  bepr  a  proportion  to  the  fortunes  of  the  people 
around  them.     The  French  have  becoine  great  cconomiits  in 
that  way,  and  have  cut  down,  in  their  fhort-hand  manner,  the 
falaries  of  different  offices  to  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  what 
they  were.     But  what  fort  of  people  have  they  got  to  fill  thofe 
offices,  or  how  have  they  been  executed  r  And  even  in  the  fav- 
ing,  I  am  told  they  have  been  fadly  difappointed  :  according  to 
our  good  old  proverb,  they  have  been  penny -wife  and  pound 
foolilh  ;  it  has  coil  them  more  to  repair  the  lU-done  vfork  of 
their  new  officers,  than  the  higheft  allowance  which  Englifli 
liberality  would  have  made  for  the  appointments. 

I  have  heard  fome  of  iny  difcontcnted  neighbours  talk  of 
the  hardffiip  there  was,  that  fuch  and  fuch  a  great  man  had  Co 
much  a  year  from  the  public,  while  the  poor  were  fo  burthened 
as  they  are.  Now  I  very  much  doubt,  whether  in  fad  the 
poor  contribute  any  thing  to  the  payment  of  thofe  great  mens* 
ialaries-  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  that  Ime, 
and  I  believe  the  workman  is  always  paid  for  his  work  ac - 
cording  to  the  rate  which  his  living  coRs;  and  the  taxes  and 
burthens  that  his  employers  pay,  are  laid  on  the  price  of  what 
they  fell,  over  and  above  his  wages.  If  there  is  a  britk  fale  tcr 
what  he  works  on,  he  mav  get  higher  wages  j  if  a  dull  fale,  he 
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will  get  lower,  or  he  may  want  work  altogether.  The  rich 
men  that  live  round  us  make  the  fale  brifk,  and  if  they  have 
their  luxuries,  we  have  our  profits  from  them.  But  as  I  take 
it,  the  Rights  of  Men,  the  Liberty  and  Eq'iality  we  hear  fo 
much  about,  would  foon  fct  the  workmen  idle  altogether.  So 
I  underdand  it  has  done  in  Paris  ;  there  indeed  fome  of  them 
have  found  other  trades ;  they  have  become  butchers  of  de- 
fencelefs  prifoncrs,  grey-haired  old  men,  and  helplcTs  women 
and  chikirc-n.  In  Britain,  thanks  be  to  God,  we  have  more 
worthy  employments ;  and  there  never  was  a  tune  when  in- 
duftry  was  better  rewarded,  when  Trade  was  brilker,  Manu- 
fadlures  more  flourifhing,  or  the  Country  more  thriving  than 
at  prefent.  I  truft  it  will  continue  fo,  notwithilanding  all  the 
pains  our  Reformers  and  Revolutionifls  take  to  make  it  other- 
wife.  Some  of  them,  we  know,  have  an  intcrelt  agai-ift  the 
.  profperity  of  this  country,  and  are  therefore  excu fable  in  point 
of  prudence,  if  they  fet  humanity  and  goodne's  (as  they  can 
eafily  do)  out  of  the  queftion.  But  what  apology  could  we 
find  for  ourfelves,  if  we  fhould  be  feduccd  by  thofe  tempters 
to  commit  a  fort  of  felf-murder  on  our  country?  Even  Satan 
bimfclf  did  not  tempt  Job  to  fuicide,  till  he  was  poor  and  mi- 
fearble,  and  fick,  and  naked.  Thefe  modern  Satans  have  the 
impudence  to  tempt  us  to  the  fame  fort  of  crime,  when,  like 
Job  in  his  firft  (late,  our  fubftance  is  great  ar:l  increafing,  when 
our  Ihecp,  our  cattle,  and  our  llores  abound. 

You  will  obferve,  my  friends,  that  thofe  French  philofo- 
phers  whom  our  reformers  fo  much  admire,  had  nothing  to  re- 
drain  them,  but  the  rifle  they  might  run  in  this  worlcf.  All 
belief  of  a  God  and  another  world  they  had  thrown  entirely 
afide.  Are  you  willing,  my  friends,  to  part  with  this  faith 
and  hope,  which  to  every  good  man  is  the  great  comfort  of  his 
life,  which  gives  a  higher  relifh  to  his  prolperily,  a  ftay  and  a 
reding  place  to  which  he  can  flee  in  adverfnyr  Will  you  not 
fcruple  letting  loofe  your  families,  your  workmen,  your  cuf- 
tomers,  and  your  correfpondents,  from  the  awe  of  God  and 
a  good  confcience,  and  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifh- 
raents?  for  the  purpofes  of  the  French  loth  of  Augufl  men 
this  converfion  was,  no  doubt,  well  contrived ;  they  had 
overthrown  the  law  and  the  government ;  they  had  only  to 
efface  the  remaining  check,  the  Deity,  from  the  minds  of  their 
followers,  and  they  could  then  be  fet  to  any  thing. 

I  will  not,  my  Friends.-,  do  the  French  Nation  fo  much  in- 
juftice  as  to  fuppofe,  that  this  madnefs,  and  wickednefs,  and 
impiety,  are  fpread  over  the  whole,  or  even  any  confiderable 
part  of  it.     I  cannot  bring  myfelf  to  think  fo  ill  of  any  fet 
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of  human  beings.  But  that  u  jufi  the  misfortune  of  fefting 
loofe  elUblilhcd  ®ovcrnment.  A  few  defperatc,  abandoned 
men  will  tht;n  ftart  up,  and  impudently  call  thcmrdves  the 
People.  The  people,  accuHomed  to  have  Government  a&. 
for  them  and  proted  them,  will  fit  ftill  and  fubmit  to  that 
handlull  of  Blackguards  and  Ruffians,  and  fuller  more  from 
them  in  one  week  than  from  almoit  the  word  G  wernment  in 
a  century.  Remember  .^ETop's  Fable  of  the  Sheep  and  the 
Dog.  The  Sheep  complained  that  the  Dog  fed  oii  the  milk 
that  (hould  have  fattened  their  Lambs,  and  that  hechaccdthem 
very  roughly  if  at  any  tiirie  they  Grayed  from  the  fold.  ♦'  I 
never  eat  Milk,"  faid  tlic  Wolf,  *•  and  as  I  like  Freedom 
myfelf,  I  will  not  reilrain  yours."  The  Dog  was  difmilfcd, 
and  the  Wolf,  inltead  of  the  milk,  eat  up  the  Lambs  th.cm- 
felves.  I  think  there  are  none  of  us  fo  filly  as  not  to  apply 
the  moral  to  thofe  Wolves  in  Shecps  cloaihing,  who  pieacti 
up  the  advantages  of  Revolutions,  and  the  Kxpence  of  Efta- 
bliilimcnts. 

It  is  againft  fuch  men,  my  Friends,  that  I  wifli  you  to  be 
on  your  guard,  and  to  take  warning  by  the  fuift-rings  of  our 
Neighbours,  how  you  liiten  to  their  arguments.  Were  this 
country  even  in  the  fituation  France  was  in  formerly,  (with 
many  faults  in  her  Government,  we  will  allow)  you  fee 
what  a  dreadful  change  for  the  worfe  the  principles  of 
fuch  men  might  bring  upon  us.  But  as  we  are  pro- 
teded  in  our  perfons,  fafe  in  our  property,  with  our  country 
profperous  and  tlourilhing,  and  every  opportunity  of  our  prof- 
pering  along  with  her,  many  of  our  equals,  rifingto  the  great- 
eft  wealth  and  influence,  which  are  open  to  the  loweit  of  us 
all,  if  they  have  induftry  or  abilities  to  attain  them  ;  wnile  no 
man,  however  much  above  us,  can  do  us  the  fmalle(\  mjury 
oriniulV.ceunpunilhed;  can  we  think,  without  ahhorrer.ce 
and  ndignation,  of  any  arguments  that  would  perfuade  us  to 
run  the  nflc  of  exchanging  all  thofe  bleffings  tor  fi.ch  fcencs 
as  France  has  lately  w.tnelfed  r  I  leave  ,t  t<.  y^'"  Selves  (for  I 
am  no  Orator)  to  find  out  words  ilrong  enough  lor  the  VV  .ck- 
edJiefe  of  thofe  who  u^c  fuch  arguments,  or  the  Folly  of  thofa 
who  can  be  milled  by  them. 
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E      Q^     U      A      L       I      T      Y, 

AS    CONSISTENT    WITH 

THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION, 

In  a  Dialogue  between  a  MaJler-MannfaSlurer  -iXi^  one  of  his 
IVorkmen. 


Printed  by  Order  of  the  Hackney  Association. 


Workman.    /^  OOD  morning,  matter ;  I  am  come  to  tell 
VJT  you  I  cannot  work  to-day. 

Majler.  Why,  John,  what  is  the  matter,  are  you  ill  ? 

W.  No,  thank  God !  but  I  have  made  an  engagement, 
which  I  want  to  go  to. 

M.  Confider,  John,  you  have  a  wife  and  four  children,  who 
entirely  depend  upon  you  for  fupport ;  and,  if  you  remain  idle 
but  one  day  in  the  week,  you  lofe  one  fixth  part  of  what  is  to 
fubfiit  you  and  them,  and  you  v.rong  your  family  ! 

IV.  Ah,  mafter  !  what  lignifies  a  wife  and  children  when 
compared  to  liberty !  It  is  to  meet  the  friends  of  liberty  that 
I  am  going  ;  and,  when  I  think  of  the  rights  of  man,  I 
never  think  of  the  wrongs  of  my  family. 

M.  I  find  then,  John,  you  are  for  the  new  fyftem  ? 

IF.  Yes,  mader!  and  fo  would  you,  had  you  read  Tom 
Paine :  he  makes  it  quite  clear  that  we  are  all  born  equal,  and 
that  we  ought  to  have  remained  fo  :  afid  that  it  is  a  fhame  to 
have  kings  and  lords  amongft  a  people  who  ought  to  live  like 
brethren. 

M.  Indeed,  John,  I  feldom  read  except  in  my  Bible  and 
Ledger ;  it  is  fufEcient  for  me  to  mind  my  (hop,  poft  my 
books,  and  take  care  of  my  affairs.  On  Sunday,  which  is  a 
day  of  leifure,  I  go  to  church,  and  am  content,  without  per- 
plexing myfelf  with  different  do£lrines,  to  liften  to  the  parfon 
of  my  parifh,  who  recommends  me  to  live  in  peace,  and  to 
do  as  I  would  be  done  by.  Yet,  I  own,  Mr.  Paine's  book 
inade  fo  much  noife,  that,  from  curiofity,  I  have  read  it,  and 
\  find  nothing  in  it  to  make  nje  alter  my  condudl. 

JV.  What 
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f^V.  What,  matter!  are  you   an   enemy  to  ffte  rights  of 


M.  No,  John  !  but  I  am  a  friend  lothe  happjnefs  of  man  ; 
•and  I  wouli!  prevent  him  from  cvcrcifmg  rights  which  arc 
njurious  to  hnnfelf.  Mr.  Paine  has  faid,  that  every  age  and 
generation  are  free;  but  it  is  not  the  queilion,  whc.iier  they 
may^  but  whether  they  ought y  \v.  prudence  to  ufe  that  free- 
dom ;  and  whether  by  ufing  it  they  will  better  themfelves  ; 
ai)d,  that  I  may  be  able  to  judge,  let  me  know,  John,  of 
what  yf>u  and  your  party  complain. 

W.  Lord,  Maikr !  why  you  know  well  enough  we  com- 
plain that  fome  are  too  rich,  that  others  are  too  poor,  that  the 
people  are  taxed  to  fupport  the  expences  ot  the  King,  and 
that  the  money  we  labour  for  is  taken  from  us,  and  fquan- 
dered  in  places  and  penfions.  We  dillike  lords:  why  Ihouid 
a  man  be  a  lord  becaufc  his  father  was  ? — Wc  tiilhke  kings: 
■why  Ihould  one  man  be  mailer  of  {o  many  miiii'ins,  who 
are  as  good  as  himfeif  r — We  didilce  the  mode  of  eIe<S;ons: 
why  fhould  not  every  man  be  entitled  to  z,  voter — In  Ihort, 
provifions  are  too  high,  liberty  is  too  low,  and  we  would  bo 
free  and  equal,  as  they  are  in  France. 

M.  Ah  I  John,  thefe  are  numerous  complaints  and  great 
grievances  to  be  fure;  but,  that  we  may  pcrlei'lly  underiland 
them  let  us  examine  thein  feparately.  Your  tirii:  complaint  is, 
that  fome  are  too  rich,  and  others  too  poor.  ' 

JV.  Why  don't  you  think  fo,  mailjr? 

M.  Indeed,  John,  I  do  not :  and,  though  there  may  be 
fome  exceptions,  which  under  no  goverimient  can  be  pre- 
vented, I  believe  people  in  general  may  choofc  whether  they 
will  be  rich  or  poor. 

IV.  Why,  mailer,  I  choofe  to  be  rich. 

AI.  How,  John,  you  choofe  to  be  rich,  when  you  are 
this  very  day  going  to  make  holiday  !  You  earn,  Jf-lin,  a 
guinea  a  week,  which,  excluding  Sundays,  is  three  ii)illings 
and  fixpence  a  day;  and,  if  in  every  week  you  lofe  a  day, 
you  lofe  nine  pounds  two  Ihillings  a  year ;  this  in  fourteen 
years,  would  make  the  fum  of  one  hundred  and  nin-iy-two 
poimds.  I  believe  you  will  confcfs,  t!;at,  every  <\^i  you 
make  holiday,  you  fpend  on  yourfelf  as  m;.ch  as  you  mifs 
getting :  and  thus,  in  fourteen  years,  you  might  have  faved 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four  pounds. 

JV.  Ah,  mafter!  every  body  has  not  the  fame  head  for 
thefe  reckonings  that  you  have. 

M.  Every  body,  John,  has  nearly  the  fame  head,  but  every 
body  has  not  the  fame  inclinations  to  make  ufe  of  it.     The 
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idle  man,  who  prefers  pleafure  to  gain,  fays,  it  is  but  one 
day,  and  but  three  Ihillings  and  fix-pence  lofl.  The  frugal 
man,  who  prefers  gain  to  pleafure,  fays,  it  is  an  hour,  ami 
that  is  three-pence  farthing  got.  The  firft  clamours  againrt 
government  becaufe  he  remains  pooi^  through  his  own  indo- 
lence and  extravagance  ;  the  laft  is  contented  with  it,  becaufo 
it  fecures  to  him  the  fruits  of  his  indultry  and  economy. 
W.  To  be  fure,  mafter,  there  is  fome  truth  in  that. 
M.  I  came  up  to  town,  John,  juft  as  you  did.  I  was  the 
fon  of  a  fmall  farmer,  whofe  condition  was  little  better  than 
that  of  a  common  labourer.  I  had  learned  to  read  and  write  at 
a  charity-fchool.  I  was  firft  porter,  then  clerk,  and  afterwards 
partner  in  thehoufe  I  entered  into.  I  am  now  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  am  worth  thirty  ihoufand  pounds  The  laws  of  my 
country  fecure  me  in  the  pofleflicn  of  it ;  the  king  daie  not 
touch  a  farthing  of  it ;  I  pay  taxes,  it  is  true,  and  they  are 
confiderable  ;  but  I  pay  them  as  a  contribution  for  the  pro- 
teflion  of  the  reft  of  my  property  ;  heavy  as  they  are,  they 
certainly  are  net  beyond  the  ftrength  of  the  nation,  fince  it 
flourilhes  under  them  ;  nor  is  my  own  fituation  lingular, 
fnice  the  rife  and  condition  of  my  neighbours  have  been  and 
are  nearly  the  fame. 

JV,  But  certainly,  mafter,.  you  would  pay  lefs  taxes  if  you 
were  not  to  allow  the  king  a  million  a  year. 

M.  A  great  deal  has  been  faid  about  this  million  a  year ; 
but,  though  the  fum  founds  great,  when  examined  it  will  not 
be  found  much  ;  he  pays  out  of  it  the  judges,  the  foreign  am- 
baffadors,  the  fecretarics  of  ftate,  and  other  minifters  With- 
out thefe  no  government  ever  attempted  to  ftand,  not  even  the 
new  one  of  France;  and,  when  thefe  dedudlions  are  made, 
the  fum  will  not  be  fo  enormous  as  you  fuopofe. 

Inflead  of  a  king,  I  will  fuppofe  a  national  alfembly,  as  in 
France  :  the  members  I  will  fix  at  feven  hundred  and  forty- 
five,  as  there  ;  and  the  falaries  of  each  at  five  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  aium  in  proportion  to  what  is  allowed  in  France: 
Thus,  John,  when  we  had  got  rid  of  monarchy,  we  fhould 
ftill  have  near  four  hundred  ihoufand  pounds  to  pay,  befides 
fupporting  our  judges  and  our  minifters. 

JV.  But  then,  mafter,  if  you  could  ftrike  off  the  penfions ! 
M.  The  penfions,  John,  are  chiefly  paid  out  of  the  fame 
million  ;  and  how  far,  John,  do  you  think  it  would  be  juftice 
or  policy  to  reduce  every  man  to  want,  who  has  ferved  his 
country  bravely  and  faithfully.  You  got  drunk,  I  remember, 
John,  when  Rodney  beat  the  French ;  you  then  thought  he 
and  his  family  defervcd  every  thing  \  you  now  wifli  to  make 
his  children  beggars. 

^^  IV.  How- 
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PFy  However,  raaftcr,  taking  away  the  titles  would  do  n» 
harm ! 

M.  It  might,  John  ;  and  I  am  furc  it  would  do  no  good. 
In  this  country,  induihy  and  frugality  are  the  fources  ot"  every 
thing,  and  their  rewards  cannot  be  too  numerous  ;  and  wjiy 
Ihould  I  be  deprived  of  any  diftin(flion  which  accompanies 
thofe  qualities  ? 

fV.  You,  mafterl  why  you  arc  mcrr)',  furely:  you  do  not 
expc£l  to  be  made  a  lord  ? 

Al.  Certainly  I  do  not,  John  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  impro- 
bable that  my  children  Hioiild.  I  have  four  fous ;  my  elJeft 
I  have  bred  up  to  my  own  bufinefs,  and  I  blcfs  God  that  he 
is  diligent,  fober,  and  frugal :  my  fecoiid  is  at  the  Temple, 
and  ftudies  the  law  ;  my  third  is  in  the  army  :  and  my  fourth 
is  in  the  navy.  It  is  from  fuch  as  thcfc  that  lords  are  made: 
the  firft  purines  trade,  purchafes  land^,  his  fon  becomes  an 
efquire,  is  returned  to  parliament,  and,  if  he  has  abilities, 
may  ju Illy  pretend  to  a  peerage.  The  road  of  the  other  is 
more  immediate  :  eloquence,  (kill,  and  valour,  condudl  them 
to  eminence  in  their  profelfijus,  and  they  are  made  lords  by 
the  fame  means  that  have  promoted  the  u  hole  houf;i  of  peers  ; 
fuch  has  been  the  condition  of  all ;  and  what  has  happened  to 
them  may  happen  to  my  children,  and  might  to  yours,  if,  in- 
ftead  of  attending  levelling  meetings,  you  would  work  every 
day  in  the  week. 

PF.  Well,  mafler ;  but,  though  your  children  may  come 
to  be  lords  they  can  never  come  to  be  kings ;  and  I  do  not 
fee  why  a  particular  man,  whether  he  is  wife  or  foolilh,  (houlJ 
be  made  the  mafler  of  fo  many  millions  r 

M.  I  underfland  you,  John  :'you  do  not  fee  any  reafon  why 
the  crown  fliould  be  hereditary.  I  have  already  told  you  I  ib 
not  ftudy  politics  much,  and  I  fancy  that  is  one  of  the  rcafons 
that  I  have  fucceeded  fo  well  in  bufuiefs ;  for  two  of  my 
neighbours,  who  were  thought  to  underfland  as  much  ot  the 
afFatrs  of  Europe  as  mofl  men,  underllood  I  find  fo  lit  Ic  of 
their  own,  that  they  have  become  bankrupts,  and  I  am  told 
will  not  pay  three  Ihillings  in  the  pound.  Yet,  though  I  do 
not  Ihidy  politics,  thofe  who  do  are  fo  very  induflrious  in  com- 
municating their  knowledge,  that  I  daily  hear  fomethin;;: 
when  any  of  thefe  come  to  buy  at  my  (liop,  they  generally 
turn  the  difcourfe  that  way  ;  and  I  have  IcarneJ  from  them 
that  there  is  but  one  crown  in  fitiropc  elective,  and  that  is  the 
crown  of  Poland  ;  and  I  find  that  the  very  people,  wlw  have 
appeared  moft  zealous  for  abolilhing  hereditary  dulmaions 
here,  have  attempted  to  render  the  crown  hcrtditaty  there. 
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You  fee,  John,  how  one  part  of  their  condu6l  contradi,5ls  an- 
other ;  and  hence,  I  conclude,  that  their  principal  objeS  is 
to  talk  to  themfelves,   or  to  hear  others  talk  of  them. 

Nor  is  the  king  cither  your  inafler  or  mine;  he  can  neither 
make  us  go  here  or  there,  to  do  this  or  that :  he  cannot  take 
from  us  a  farthing  ;  neither  he  nor  his  minifler  can  encroach 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  meaneft  Briton  ;  and,  if  they  do,  they 
are  fubje<5l  to  damages  in  a  court  of  law. 

W.  All  this,  mafter,  is  very  well ;  but  why  (hould  I  not 
vote  for  a  member  of  parliament  as  well  as  you  ? 

M.  I  have  already  told  you,  John,  that  induflry  and  eco- 
nomy are  in  this  country  the  fource  of  every  thing:  it  is  by 
the  firft  alone  that  a  fortune  can  be  made,  and  it  is  by  the  lait 
alone  that  it  can  be  kept.  Initead  of  working  only  five  days 
in  the  week,  work  fix  ;  and,  in  fix  years,  you  will  have  gained 
money  enough  to  purchafe  a  voie,  if  you  picafe:  this  privi- 
lege the  meaneft  man  may  foon  acquire  by  perfevering  in  his 
labours,  and  the  richeft  will  lofe  it  (hould  he  be  idle  and  fpcnd 
his  property.  I  fet  out  without  any  thing,  and  have  got  a 
vote  ;  and,  fhould  my  Ton  be  an  idle  fellow  and  a  fpendthrift, 
in  felling  what  I  leave  him,  he  loles  his  vote. 

IV.  Thfen,  mafter,  from  all  this,  I  fuppofe  you  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  French  revolution  ? 

M.  How  often,  John,  mult  I  tell  you,  that  I  feldom  trou- 
ble my  head  about  thefe  matters  ;  yet,  if  you  wi(h  to  know 
my  fentiments,  I  will  teil  you  them.  In  the  firft  place,  I  do 
do  not  think  there  is  any  comparifon  between  France  and 
Kngland  :  there  were  certainly  great  grievances  in  France : 
the  king  could  feize  the  property  and  perfon  of  every  man  ; 
he  could  reduce  him  to  beggary,  could  confine  him  in  prifon, 
and  take  away  his  life.  Can  the  king  of  England  do  any  fuch 
thing?  I  believe,  John,  that  you  would  be  glad  that  he  were 
to  take  you  up  without  your  offending  againft  the  laws  ;  it 
would  be  a  good  fortune  to  you. 

W,  Why,  to  be  fure,  mafter,  I  would  make  him  pay  faucc 
for  it. 

M.  Then,  John,  if  yoH  would  make  him  pay  fauce  for  it, 
and  he  can  do  you  no  injury  without  your  having  the  fame  re- 
drefs  againft  him  as  you  could  have  againft  any  of  your  fel- 
low-fubjecls  ;  are  you  not  in  the  eye  of  the  law  equal  to  the 
king? 

IV.  True,  mafter,  we  are  fo  in  England,  but  you  own  it 
was  not  the  cafe  in  France,  and  therefore  they  were  certainly 
right  in  what  they  did. 

Al.  That  is  a  different  thing  :  it  does  not  follow,  that,  if 
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government  aaed  \vrong,  the  people  have  afted  right :  I  onty 
know  this,  John,  that  it  appears  to  me  there  never  was  a 
time  when  there  was  lefs  right  in  France,  and  I  will  give 
you  two  inflances  of  it  in  what  has  happened  to  myfelf.  You 
remember  that  fhop-keeper  in  Paris,  who  rcfufed  to  pay  mc, 
about  feycn  years  ago,  for  a  quantity  of  hardware  that  I  fent 
out  to  him :  I  went  to  Paris,  you  alfo  remember,  applied  to 
one  of  their  courts  of  juftice,  and  got  my  money, 

IV.  To  be  fure,  mafter,  it  would  be  very  hard  if  every  man 
were  not  paid  his  own. 

AI.  "Ves,  John  :  but  what  has  happened  fmce. — I  fent  out 
another  parcel  of  hardware  laft  year,  to  a  perfon  at  Marefeilles, 
U'ho  alfo  refufcd  to  pay  me  ;  \  went  there  to  oblige  him,  I 
found  there  were  no  longer  any  courts  of  jurtice :  I  found 
that  he  was  become  a  great  patriot,  a  captain,  John,  in  the 
national  guards,  and  he  only  laughed  at  me,  and  told  me,  if  I 
teized  him  about  money,  he  wouW  denounce  me»  as  be  called 
it,  and  have  me  put  in  prifon. 

W.  What,  put  you  in  prifon  when  he  owed  you  money  I 
Why  mailer  he  muft  be  a  great  rafcal  indeed  ! 

A/.  This  was  not  all,  John  : — to  appear  a  little  fmart,  I 
had  carried  with  me  a  new  coat,  with  handfome  fteel  buttons; 
in  this  I  walked  the  ftreets,  and  was  followed  by  fome  boys, 
who  began  to  call  out,  Arillocrat,  Arillocrat!  fa  word  which 
means  an  enemy  to  their  conftitulion) ;  a  mob  immediately 
furrounded  me,  dragged  me  through  the  ftrect,  and  would 
have  hung  me  on  one  of  the  ropes  on  which  they  hang  their 
lanterns,  if,  luckily,  my  banker  had  not  come  by,  refcued  me 
from  their  hands,  by  afiiiring  them  that  1  was  in  England  a 
great  patriot,  or  what  he  called  a  Jacobin. 

JV.  Lord,  mafter,  were  not  you  frightened  terribly  ? 
M.  Certainly  I  was,  John  ;  and  I'll  take  care  how  I  ven- 
ture there  again. 

W.  But,  Maftcr,  the  common  people  in  France,  fuch  as 
myfelf,  live  furely  better  than  they  did  ? 

M.  How  fo, '  John  !  manufadures  are  at  an  end ;  and 
when  the  mafter  can  no  longer  fell  his  commodities,  he  can 
no  longer  pay  the  journeymen. 

JV.  Why,  what  becomes  of  them  ? 

M.  They,  John,  as  well  as  all  of  fimilar  defcription,  fuch 
as  fervants,  labourers,  and  the  lower  clafs  of  manufa<^urcrs, 
are  obliged  to  enter  into  the  armies  for  bread  ;  they  are  paid 
fifteen  pence  a  day,  but  they  arc  paid  in  paper ;  that  paper 
they  are  forced  to  exchange  for  little  more  than  halt  of  the  com- 
modities that  could  formerly  be  purchafed  with  money  of  the 
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fame  amount  ;  they  march  without  (hoes  or  flcckings;  and 
their  neceifities  oblige  them  to  plunder,  or  exaft  contributions 
from  every  country  they  jsnter. 

IV.  Why,  I  thought,  mailer,  they  carried  liberty  every 
where  ? 

M.  It  don'r  appear  To,  John,  from  the  account  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Nice  have  prefented  to  the  national  afiembly, 
in  which  they  complain  that  the  French  have  ravilhed  their 
■ww'es  and  daughters,  and  ftole  their  goods  : — how  Ihould  you 
like  that,  John  ? 

W.  Faith,  mafter,  not  at  all ! 

M.  Nor  is  this  the  only  thing  to  be  dreaded  ;  the  farmer 
and  labourer  have  left  their  ploughs  to  preach  or  fight  for  re- 
form ;  the  confequence  is  that  the  grownd  has  been  uncultivat- 
ed, a  famine  begins  to  appear,  and  all  proviiions  are  double 
theprice  of  what  they  were  before  the  rcvoultion  : — how  fhould 
you  like  this,  John,  who  complain  of  the  price  of  things  when 
bread  is  no  dearer  than  it  was  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  r  In 
fhort,  John,  if  the  French  and  their  doftrines  come  here,  I 
ihall  (hut  up  my  fhop,  and  have  done  with  bufinefs;  I  fhall 
place  my  money  where  I  can  moft  fafely,  and  even  bury  it 
i:nder  ground,  fooner  than  lend  it  to  a  conllitution  that  fub- 
lifts,  as  theirs  does,  by  violence,  and  where  every  perfon,  who 
is  fufpedled  or  accufed  of  being  an  ariflocrat,  is  dragged  to 
prifon  without  any  evidence,  and  is  afterwards  maflfacred  by 
the  populace.  The  French  have  always  been  our  enemies  ; 
and,  if  they  once  enter  England,  they  will  not  forget  to  re- 
venge themfeves  for  the  many  times  we  f-ave  beaten  them  by 
fea  and  by  land  ;  nor  do  I  defireany  of  their  equality,  fincc, 
as  this  country  now  (lands,  I  can  become  by  induliry  and 
•economy  equally  rich  as  a  lord,  and,  while  I  behave  m)felf 
with  propriety,  am  equally  independent  a^  the  king. 

W,  Right,  mafter!  and  I  thank  you  for  explaining  all  this 
to  me  ;  and,  inflead  of  going  to  the  liberty  club,  I  will  begin 
my  work;  for,  I  (hould  not  like  to  fee  a  Frenchman  lie  with  ray 
wife,  or  take  the  bread  out  my  childrens'  mouths  ;  and  I  now 
fee,  that,  if  I  go  on  as  you  do,  and  mind  my  bulinefs,  I  may  in 
time  be  astich  and  as  happy  as  you. 


FINIS. 
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A   WORD  OR  TWO  OF  TRUTH, 

Addrejptd  to  all  Loving  Engl'tjhmeny  and  which  goes  ta  the 
good  eld  Tune  of  "  Derry  Down." 


COME  hither,  dear  countrymen,  liflen  to  me, 
I'll  cure  your  difeafes  without  bribe,  or  fee. 
And  expofe  the  vile  tricks  of  thofefcoundrel  French  quacka, 
Whofe  noftrums  would  make  us  their  porters  and  hacks, 

Derry  down,  &c.  &c 

To  endave  us  for  ages  you  all  know  they've  tried. 
But  as  often  we've  drubb'd  them,  and  puU'd  down  their  pride  ; 
Tir'd  out  with  their  old  trade  before  us  of  running, 
They'd  fain  now  cajole  us  with  canting  and  cunning. 

But  in  this  as  in  t'other  they'll  find  they're  miftaken. 
For  I  truft  we  Ihall  ne'er  be  of  God  fo  forfaken. 
To  give  this  fair  land  to  fuch  colleagues  in  evil. 
As  that  murderer  Marat,  Tom  Stich,  and  the  Devil. 

As  for  vip'rous  Mad  Tom,  he  has  long  been  our  foe. 
And  is  leagued  with  all  Hell  to  entail  on  us  woe. 
Whole  years  in  his  foul  has  the  venom  been  brewing. 
Which  he  now  fpurts  about  to  accompli fli  our  ruin. 

He  talks  of  our  rights,  of  our  freedom,  and  good, 

But  his  aims  be  afTur'd  are  in  thisundcrllood. 

For  he  only  would  fet  us  together  a  wrangling, 

That  his  friends  o'er  the  water  may  feizc  us  while  jangling. 

The  defigns  of  their  tyrants  they  ftill  have  in  view. 
Though  by  different  methods  the  end  they  purfuc. 
Conceited,  pragmatical,  infolcnf,  vain. 
They  can't  bear  that  Britain  ihould  rule  o'er  the  main. 

Tom  Pain  told  them  once  how  to  ruin  our  fleet, 
'Tis  this  which  now  makes  him  and  Monficur  {o^^ctl. 
But  they  and  their  cronies  in  malice  and  fin. 
Had  belt  catch  the  beaft  e'er  they  dare  fell  his  flcin, 

He 
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He  rifes  majeftic — he  ftalks  to  the  fliore — 

His  eyes  Halhing  fire — terrific  his  roar — 

The  Lion  of  England — how  old  Ocean  fliakes, 

As  the  founds  thunder  e'er  it  at  which  Gallia  quakes. 

Our  tars  are  true-hearted,  our  foMiers  are  brave. 

And  who  that  is  Britifh  will  e'er  be  a  llave, 

Aflifted  by  Heav'n  in  fo  righteous  a  caufe, 

We'll  die  for  our  King,  for  our  Freedom,  and  Laws,  ^ 

Unite  then,  dear  friends,  and  let  Freedom  impart. 
Firm  love  of  our  Country  to  each  honeft  heart, 
Be  but  true  to  yourfelves  and  tho'  miriads  advance. 
Old  England  ihall  ne'er  be  a  Province  of  France. 

Jack,  hand  here  that  tankard  of  nut-brown  old  (lout. 
Round  with  it  my  boys — we'll  have  more  when  'tis  out ; 
Oh  curfe  atl  French  cut-throats,  ftill,  ftill  let  us  ftng. 
While  with  Liberty  bleft — So  all  health  to  the  King. 

John  BuH  at  his  Monarch  may  now  and  then  grumble, 
But  will  never  permit  bafe  Seducers  to  Mumble, 
Like  man  and  wife,  when  they  jar,  'tis  but  Peace  to  reflore. 
And  far  better  to  love,  than  they  e'er  did  before. 

Under  him  and  his  father  we've  floiirifh'd  and  fought. 
And  we'll  a<9:  my  boys  as  true  Englifhmen  ought. 
Our  girls  and  our  children  fhall  chuckle  around  us, 
For  with  God  on  our  fide  the  whole  earth  cant  confound  us. 

The  French  feem  to  fcorn  him,  but  to  us  he's  dear, 
And  while  that  is  the  cafe,  we  have  nothing  to  fear. 
In  peace  then  and  honour  may  Britons  ftill  fing, 
And  blefs  their  Good  God,  their  Old  Laws,  their  Old  King. 

God  blefs  him,  and  fave  him,  and  grant  that  he  ftill. 
May  the  agent  be  here  of  thy  merciful  will, 
Our  birthright  to  guard,  our  true  rights  to  maintain. 
Oh  blefs  him,  and  blefs  him,  and  blefs  him  again* 
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An  ANTIDOTE 

AGAINST 

FRENCH     POLITICS. 

AS  a  plain  Engliihman,  who  am  not  aftamed  to  che- 
ri(h  a  partiality  for  my  own  country,  J  cannot  help 
being  heartily  difgufted  with  the  extravagarjt  pra.fes  which 
h  le  been  be'ftow'ed  upon  Frenchmen  and  thcr  poh  cs^ 
We  have  not  been  ufed  to  th.nk  fo  h-ghl)'  °f/he'n  ^^^J 
nation,  and  have  always  flattered  ^^'^^^'''''^^'''X^^.t 
Lch  Lbove  them  in  -cry  ^l.d  accomP^^^^^^^^^  X^t 
give  confequence  to  a  people.  As  to  g«""°"y  . 
fnd  elevation  of  fendment,  we  leave  '^r';'JirZL 
durable  diftance  behind  us      To  ^hem     e  ""  ^y  qual^ 

ties  have  been  generally  ^^"'^7^' .nf/P'3cLr£cab]c  upon 
nefe  appear  upon  the  records  of  hiftory  as  chargca     ^^f^^ 
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them.  A  frivolous  levity  of  character  is  the  natural- 
growth  of  France.  It  was  the  object  of  ridicule  to  our 
fathers  J  and  our  very  children  ftigmatize  the  vain  and 
cringing  coxcomb  by  the  name  of  a  Frenchman.  I  fhall 
perhaps  be  told,  that  thefe  are  antiquated  or  childifli  pre- 
judices, which  the  liberal-minded  Engliftiman  ought  to  re- 
nounce. But  before  he  renounces  them,  (hould  he  not 
inquire,  whether  they  have  been  well-founded  ?  The 
mere  trick  of  words  ought  never  to  be  taken  in  exchange 
for  fubf^antial  and  ufeful  truths.  The  word  liberality  has 
been  of  late  fo  crammed  upon  us,  and  fo  much  abufed  by 
thofe  who  have  it  moft  in  their  mouths,  that  it  is  hard  to 
fay  what  it  is  to  be  liberal.  But  fo  far  one  may  fay,  that 
it  is  to  be  more  than  liberal  to  call  evil  good,  and  good 
^vij ;  to  furrender  every  idea  and  every  motion  to  be 
moulded  by  thefe  ditflators  in  politics;  and  to  make  our 
minds  like  a  glafs  mirror,  that  (hall  obfequioufly  refle<Sl 
v.'hatever  they  may  pleafe  to  prefent  before  it. 

But  thefe  prejudices  with  refpedt  to  our  neighbours  are 
ufeful,  and  therefore  cannot  with  prudence  be  difcarded  by 
us  :  for,  what  is  it  that  has  animated  our  foldiers  and  fai- 
lors  in  wars  with  the  French,  when  fighting  agajnft  great 
odds,  but  a  firmnefs  of  foul  as  unyielding  as  their  native 
oaks,  and  an  undebauched  partiality  for  their  country  ?  They 
thought  themfelves  fuperior  in  the  dignifying  virtues  that 
deferved  to  be  victorious ;  and  the  very  confcioufnefs  en- 
fured  them  viilory.  For  my  part,  I  never  wifli  to  fee  the 
day  when  thefe  prejudices  (if  they  are  fo  to  be  called) 
ihall  lofe  their  hold  upon  an  Englim  heart  j  for  if  this  ho- 
neft  pride,  this  fterling  patriotifm,  fhould  ever  crouch  to 
the  cold  maxims  of  free-thinking  Reformers,  we  muft  bid 
an  eternal  farewel  to  that  enviable  importance  we  now 
have  in  the  fcale  of  Europe,  and  even  to  our  national  in- 
dependence. You  may  therefore  very  fairly,  my  country- 
men, fufpecl  the  foundnefs  of  their  hearts  or  their  under- 
ftandings,  if  they  are  Englifhmen,  who  are  ftudious  to  re- 
commend French  modes  of  thinking  in  religion  and  poli- 
tics ;  and  if  they  are  Frenchmen,  you  may  yet  more  abfo- 
lutely  conclude,  that  they  labour  to  propagate  their  opi- 
nions among  you  for  the  worft  of  purpofes.  The  doing 
of  good  to  us  without  any  left-handed  view,  was  ever  fo 
rare  a  quality  among  them,  that  you  cannot  but  queilioa 
tke  integrity  of  their  iRotivif  whea  ther  profefs  to  do  it. 

It 


.  It  is  a  remark  which  no  one  has  yet  corttefted,  that 
hations  have  their  character;  and  it  may  be  added,  that 
this  charafler  is  often  preferved  for  ages,  and  through  va- 
rious revolutions.  While  we  are  ftunned,  therefore,  by 
the  praifes  laviflied  upon  the  people  of  France,  let  the  ftill 
fmall  voice  of  Hiftory  be  permitted  to  fpeak.  We  ther« 
learn,  that  even  Antiquity  noted  thofe  blemifties,  which, 
if  we  are  not  quite  infatuated,  are  flill  to  be  difccrned 
in  their  charadter. 

In  a  confpiracy  which  fome  profligate  and  needy  men 
of  Rome  had  plotted  againft  their  country,  the  French 
nation  was  applied  to  for  their  fupport  of  the  fatUon^  as  being 
notorioujly  fond  of  changes  and  tumults.  The  great  Cae  far 
frequently  reproves  their  levity,  and  unfteadinefs  of  prin- 
ciple ;  as  alfo  does  a  Roman  poet  cf  the  fame  age.  The 
paflage  in  his  works,  which  exprefles  it,  had  been  appro- 
priated to  another  people;  but  one  honeft  Frenchman  who 
wrote  notes  upon  the  author  owns  that  the  charadtr  bet- 
ter agrees  with  the  Gaulifh  (i.e.  the  French)  nation,  who 
were  ever  inconftant,  faithlefs,  lovers  of  change.  The 
great  orator  of  thofe  days  reprefents  them  as  an  impious, 
faithlefs  people,  natural  enemies  to  all  religion,  and  with- 
out any  notion  of  the  fanctity  of  an  oath.  This  general 
opinion  of  their  impiety  among  the  antients,  originated 
from  a  ftory  which,  with  very  few  variations,  might  be 
told  with  truth  of  thofe  who  now  inhabit  that  country. 
It  is  related  that  they  iflued  forth  from  their  native  terri- 
tories in  great  numbers,  defolating  and  murdering  where- 
ever  they  came.  Allured  by  the  richnefs  of  the  Greek 
Temples,  they  difregarded  the  reputed  fan^ity  if  places  for 
the  fake  of  rioting  in  plunder  ;  their  leader  oblerving  with 
irreligious  mockery  to  his  followers,  *'  that  the  Gods  had 
"  no  need  of  wealth,  and  that  they  fhould  therefore  give 
•*  it  to  men  who  knew  how  to  ufe  it  better."  — Is  not  this 
exadly  the  language  of  French  Reformers,  who  have  not 
left  the  facred  utenfils  of  a  Chriftian  Altar  unviolated  by 
facrilege  and  robbery  ?  Errors  and  abufes  in  religion  may 
exift ;  but  they  who  begin  to  corre£l  by  ridiculing  and 
trampling  upon  all  religion,  can  neither  be  acceptable  to 
God  nor  benefactors  to  men. 

As  we  defcend  to  the  latter  and  more  regular  accounts 
of  their  hiftorical  character,  we  find  ambition  and  perfidy 
almoft  univerfally  prevailing  in  their  councils.     It  is  be- 
lieved that  their  belt  and  greateft  fovcreign,  Henry  IV. 
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had  conceived  a  pro)e£l  of  reducing  the  different  States  of 
Europe  into  one  great  Empire,  and  making  Paris  the  feat 
of  government;  and  that  nothing  but  his  untimely  death 
prevented  the  attempt.  The  defire  of  conqueft,  and  ag- 
grandizing themfelves  at  the  expence  of  their  neighbours, 
appeared  yet  more  flagrant  in  a  fucceeding  reign.  A  mil- 
lion of  lives  was  facrificed  in  the  ftruggle  to  chaftife  their 
infolence  j  and  had  not  William  checked,  and  Marlbo- 
rough, with  fuperior  (kill  and  good  fortune,  humbled 
them  by  his  vidories,  we,  with  other  nations,  might  at 
this  day  have  been  the  tributaries  of  France.  We  all  of  us 
rememoer  too  well,  and  even  feel  the  effects  of  her  late  un- 
provoked outrage  againft  the  faith  of  treaties,  in  our  un- 
happy conteft  with  the  American  Colonies.  Whatever 
opinions  might  be  at  home  refpefting  the  difpute,  there 
can  be  but  one  refpe6ting  the  juftice  of  her  interference. 
Before  the  French  declared  themfelves  the  allies  of  Ame- 
rica, the  rejoicings  at  Paris  over  our  lofTes  were  unbounded  ; 
and  after  the  furrender  of  Burgoyne,  they  joined  moft  cor- 
dially in  adding  to  our  diftrefles,  and,  like  ungenerous 
cowards,  attacked  us  when  fallen.  But  the  day  of  re- 
compence  was  not  far  diftant;  and  the  intoxicating 
draughts  of  liberty  which  they  then  took  in,  have  fince 
been  the  poifon  of  thoufands. 

And  is  this  a  people,  my  countrymen,  that  you  can  be 
brought  fo^afily  to  admire,  fo  as  to  admit  th^m  to  your 
confidence  and  counfels?  When  nearly  2000  years  have 
rolled  away,  and  have  uniformly  found  them  marked 
with  the  fame  traits  of  chara<^er,  can  you  be  fo  credu- 
lous as  to  fuppofe  that  the  laft  Revolution  in  their  Go- 
vernment has  wrought  a  total  Revolution  of  Principle  ? 
Are  you  fure  that  they  have  rooted  from  their  hearts  thofe 
ambitious  ideas  which  have  fo  often  embroiled  the  peace 
of  Europe,  and  which  they  hypocritically  affedl  to  charge 
upon  their  fovereigns?  Their  conduit  even  now  ftrongljr 
indicates  a  dcfign  to  make  their  neighbours  the  devoted 
flaves  of  the  many-headed  idol  they  have  fet  up,  their  new- 
fangled Republic ;  and  the  proje6l  of  their  Henry  IV". 
already  mentioned,  has  again  txen  agitated,  and  fondly 
dcerfied^by  thefe  organizers  of  States  to  be  more  than  ever 
practicable.  Where  then  Would  be  England,  the  feat  of 
empire  and  the  nurfe  of  heroes?  Swallowed  up  by  the  in- 
r<ttiate  maw  of  this  Republicac  MonfleFt 

**  Time 
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*•  "Rme  was,  when  it  was  praife  and  boaft  encash 

"  In  ev'ry  clime,  and  travel  where  we  might, 

**  That  we  were  born  her  children;  praife  enough 

**  To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man, 

*'  That  Chatham's  language  was  his  mother's  tongue, 

**  And  Wolfe's  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own." 

But  thefe  honoured  names,  once  fo  trennendous  to  a 
Frenchman's  ear,  with  all  the  facred  trophies  which  adorn 
the  aric  of  our  Conftitution,  and  all  the  ineftimable  inte- 
refts  of  an  independent  people,  we  are  called  upon  to  of- 
fer up  at  the  unhallowed  (hrine  of  foreign  Patriotifm. 

But  if  we  admit  that  the  French  have  not  formed  any 
fuch  plan  (for  what  have  they  hitherto  fcrmed  that  is  con- 
fiftent?)  yet  their  intrigues  with  the  difafFcded  of  other 
countries  prove,  that  there  is  nothing  honeft  in  their  d«« 
figns  J  for  all  good  men  deteft  an  alliance  wi'h  traitors,  and 
do  not  like  to  fully  the  purity  of  their  own  intentions  with 
the  foulnefs  of  theirs.  It  is  but  too  plain  that  their  un- 
wearied induftry  to  propagate  doctrines  which  tend  to 
alienate  the  afFe(5lions  of  the  governed  from  their  gover- 
nors, is  exerted  with  this  treacherous  view,  that  they  may 
either  triumph  in  the  weaknefs  of  their  neighbours ;  or, 
that  if  they  themfelves  (hould  prove  unfuccefsful  in  the 
eftablifhment  of  their  own  political  fchemes,  others  may 
be  made  equally  wretched  with  themfelves. 

What  can  we  fay  of  men  who  call  themfelves  En- 
glifhmen  and  Chriftians,  but  who  aflbciate  and  form  con- 
federacies with  thofe  that  are  enemies  to  England  and 
to  Chriftianity  ;  and  who  are  ready  to  cry  out  with  thofc 
children  of  Edom,  "  Down  with  them,  down  with  them, 
*'  even  to  the  ground  ?"  If  thefe  men  have  fold  themfelves 
to  be  the  underlings  of  French  fanaticifm  and  villainy,  it  is 
a  depravity  which  can  be  only  cured  by  the  wholefome  fe- 
verity  of  law  and  juftice.  In  all  focieties,  however 
equitably  governed,  we  are  prefented  with  this  melancholy 
truth,  that  fome  men  are  always  to  be  found  who  turn 
with  difguft  from  the  general  concord  of  afFcdiion  and 

duty.  J 

Pride  of  heart  is  apt  to  meet  with  difappomtment,  and 
difappointment  begets  difafFcaion.  The  progrefs  is  hue 
too  eafy  and  too  common.  But  tell  us,  ye  wifeft  of  poli- 
tical dreamers,  what  Government  can  prevent  or  latisfy 

the  claims  of  all  fuch  ?  Th«-« 
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There  are  fome,  again,  of  Co  unfortunate  a  temper,  as 
to  be  then  moft  difcontented  when  laid  upon  the  lap  of 
eafe  and  fecurity.  Alarms  and  tumults,  maflacres  and 
rapine,  are  fights  and  fobnds  at  which  they  can  fmile. 
God  forbid  that  we  fhould  have  a  Marat  or  Robertfpierre 
among  us  !  But  they  who  can  defend  the  horrid  fcenes  of 
murder  at  which  thofe  men  prefided,  are  not  far  from  thp 
guilt  of  their  crimes;  and  (I  (hudder  while  I  fay  it)  an 
Englifli  prefs  has  been  employed  to  vindicate  thofe  butch- 
ers of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  human  heart  too  often 
impofss  upon  itfelf,  and  rarely  knows  the  extent  of  its 
own  iniquity.  The  funftiine  of  occafion  calls  forth  the 
adder,  and  that  *'  craves  wary  walicing."  The  wicked 
Hazael,  when  told  by  the  Man  of  God  of  the  cruelties, 
the  devaftation  and  murders  he  would  afterwards  commit, 
faid,  with.fome  furprize,  "What,  is  thy  fervant  a  dog, 
*'  that  he  {^ould  do  this  great  thing  ?"  He  thought  him- 
felf  hardly  capable  of  fuch  wicked nefs  ;  but  it  was  be- 
caufe  opportunity  had  not  yet  given  its  impulfe  to  his  im- 
petuous paffions.  What  indeed  is  not  to  be  apprehended, 
when  we  hear  thofe  who  fhould  be  minifters  of  peace  an4 
good-will  exclaim,  like  the  revengeful  Zanga  in  the 
glocmy  efFufion  of  his  foul»  *'  I  like  this  rocking  of  the 
"  battlements ;  I  ardently  figh  for  the  deflrudtion  of 
**  flates  and  kingdoms,  that  my  own  opinions  may  reign 
*'  triumphant." 

Are  thefe,  my  countrymen,  the  miniftering  fpirits  of 
benevolence  ?  or,  Are  they  not  the  inftruments  of  hellr 
born  difcord,  wl)o  can  never  be  gratified  but  by  univerfal 
bloodfhed  and  ruin  ?  Yet  to  thefe,  and  fuch  as  thefe,  un- 
der the  fpecious  idea  of  Reform,  you  are  invited,  nay  air 
mofl  compelled  by  neverrceafing  felicitations,  to  fubmit 
the  difpofal  of  your  property,  your  liberty,  your  lives. 
1  believe  we  are  all  convinced  that  it  is  nqt  the  lopping 
pff  a  few  decayed  branches,  but  the  cutting  down  root  and 
branch  j  that  it  is  not  Reform  but  Ruin  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  their  AfTociatlons.  It  is  tim.e,  therefore,  for  honeft 
men  to  make  a  fland,  while-  they  have  any  ground  to 
tread  on,  againfl  all  invaders  of  our  prefenc  quiet,  and  all 
confpirators  againft  our  future  fafety.  It  not  only  coflr 
cerns  thofe  who  love  their  King  and  their  Conftitution, 
;jnd  thofe  who  are  in  power  and  opulence,  but  all  who 
joye  to  live  fecurp  from  violence  a^id  prote^ed  by  an  im- 
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partial  adminiftration  of  juftice,  to  rcfent  their  infiJious 
aefigns  with  becoming  indignation. 

Adc  thefe  flavifti  echoes  of  French  Revolutions,  what 
we  are  to  imitate  ?  It  is  true,  that  nation  ejeded  the  evil 
fpint  of  defpotifm;  but  it  has  returned,  and  finding  the 
manfion  of  the  State  fwept  and  garnifhed,  has  taken  kvcn 
other  fpirits  more  wicked  than  hiir.felf  to  dwell  in  it.  They 
demolifhed  the  Baftile,  but  have  raifcd  another  more  dreary 
and  formidable  for  the  unhappy  man  and  his  family,  whofe 
greateft  offence  feems  to  be  that  he  was  born  to  a  throne. 
By  the  bye,  it  excites  one's  contempt,  as  well  as  dctcfta- 
lion,  to  read  the  laboured  cruelties  of  fpcech  and  the 
pretty  turns  of  phrafe  in  which  they  paint  their  rancorous 
hatred  of  regal  power.  They  built  a  Conftitution,  "  a 
"  monument  forfooth  of  human  wifdon  j"  but  that  no 
veftiges  of  wifdom  might  be  left  to  reproach  them,  they 
pulled  it  down.  Their  National  A/Tembly  was  depofed  j 
the  reign  of  equality  began  ;  and,  that  nothing  might  re- 
main like  virtue  and  unlike  thtmrelves,  they  crowded  their 
prifons  with  the  victims  of  fufpicion  and  envy.  The 
rufEan  hands  of  violence  were  let  loofs  to  murder  and  dc- 
ftroy;  beauty  and  innocence  were  dragged  forth,  ftabbed, 
and  trampled  upon.  But  fpare  me  the  recital  of  deeds  of 
horror  which  pofterity  will  wilh  to  have  had  erafed  from 
the  annals  of  the  human  race.  Yet  thefe  lawlcfs  inquifi- 
tors,  fo  deeply  drenched  in  blood,  ftill  live.  Their  ar- 
jnies  are  vi<Slorious,  and  their  national  reprcfentation  is  re- 
newed ;  yet  thefe  monfters  live  unpunifhcd,  partake  in 
their  public  councils,  and  even  threaten  to  repeat  their 
outrages.  In  the  mean  time,  the  iniquity  of  fo  black  a 
complexion  is  permitted  to  walk  at  large,  and  to  boaft  of 
its  crimes ;  their  National  Convention  purfucs  with  un- 
relenting feverity  the  fearful  emigrant,  whofc  only  guilt  is, 
that  he  bought  for  an  afylum  in  a  foreign  land,  at  an  hour 
of  univerfal  difma^'  and  danger;  at  an  hour  when  they 
themfelves  acknowledge  the  magiftracy  was  unable  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  unoffending  citizens. 

Such,  my  countrymen,  is  the  prefent  precarious  fitua- 
tion,  rfnd  fuch  the  injuftice  and  inhumanity  of  a  people 
which  our  Englifh  Jacobins  proflitute  their  time  and  ho- 
nefty  to  defend.  Through  fuch  a  field  of  blood  thefe 
wrong-headed  guides  would  lead  us  in  queft  of  a  fhadow, 
which  never  was  realized  on  earth,  nor  will  be  in  heaven. 
But  indeed  they  know  not  what  they  aim  at  themfelves; 
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they  exalted  into  pcrfe<5tion  the  firft  change  which  the 
French  made  in  their  government,  but  that  was  Mndone  5 
and  yet  our  very  obfcquious  patriots  have  new  praifes  to 
beftow  upon  every  fucceeding  change  which  vanity  and 
violence  can  efFe<^.  Yet  the  truth  is,  that  ^ny  thing  but 
an  eftablifhed  form  of  government,  or  any  form  hut  that 
under  which  they  live,  they  are  ready  to  efpoufe.  If 
their  ableft  reafoners  have  {hifted  their  ground  fo  often, 
what  have  their  converts  to  truft  to  ?  The  only  point  tq 
which  all  their  views  feem  fteadijy  dire6^ed,  is  to  demo- 
lilh  what  their  anceftors  have  done.  "  Do  you  affift  us 
*'  to  pull  down  (they  fay),  aqd  then  leave  it  to  us  to  rc- 
''  build  when,  and  how,  we  think  proper.  Yoq  fee,  my 
?'  friends,  how  fearlcfsly  our  neighbours  upon  the  conti- 
*'  nent  have  deftroyed  their  rotten  manfion :  we  cannot 
*'  fay  that  they  have  raifed  another,  becaufe  the  builders 
^*  have  been  quarrelling,  and  cutting  throats;  but  we 
*'  have  no  doubt  they  will,  as  we  l^now  their  integrity 
**  and  capacity.  We  have  learned  under  them,  and  they 
*'  will  fupply  us  with  workmen,  if  we  like  it,  And  z% 
*'  we  have  learned,  we  want  an  opportpnity  to  fhew  yoi^ 
*'  a  fpecimen  of  our  art.  This  ftrudlure  of  ours  has  un-r 
^'  doubted ly  been  much  admired,  becaufe  it  has  been 
f'  built  in  a  good  ftyle,  and  well  proportioned  according 
*'  to  the  rules  of  mafonry;  but  of  what  ufe  are  thofe  co- 
*'  lumns,  architrave,  and  cornice  ?  A  plain  front  will  do 
*' juft  as  well  \  and  as  thofe  are  inequalities^  we  hate  them. 
<^  The  ftrudlure  is  indeed  tolerably  firm  ;  but  what  of 
'*  that  ?  The  greater  glory  it  will  be  to  make  it  a  ruin.— 
*'  Come  on  then,  all  ye  whofe  towering  aims  have  been  at 
<*  any  time  blafted  by  the  frown  of  authority  ;  all  ye 
**  whofe  bankrupt  fortunes  cannot  bq  repaired  but  by 
**  fpoiling  the  induftriousj  all  ye  whom  profligacy  and 
**  idlenefs  have  rendered  obnoxious  to  the  regular  ex- 
<'  ertions  of  jufti^e  ;  and  all  ye  whofe  fouls  by  nature  are 
*'  like  the  troubled  fea,  and  cannot  reft,  come  forward  tQ 
<*  a  vjrork  fo  fuited  to  your  tempers  and  your  hopes.  But 
**  we  need  not  invite  you  ;  you  are  already  enliftcd  in  the 
*'  caufe  by  y  ur  own  paflions,  or  defperate  circumftances. 
<'  We  therefore  next  addrefs  ourfclves  lo  the  more  nume- 
**  rous  claffes  of  focicty,  the  bufy  trader,  the  toiling  nje- 
**  chanic,  &c. ;  and  as  fome  have  not  the  leifure,  and 
f  others  want  the  ability  to  deteft  our  fchcmes,  we  will 
\h  dazzle  them  by  our  pretenfions  to  fuperior  knowledge  1 
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K  and  by  noting  a  few  roughncfles  which  the  chlflll  of 
*'  the  ordinary  workman  might  indeed  polifli  away,  ^^ 
**  will  try  to  convince  them  that  the  whole  building  jc 
**  unfit  to  ftand  in  this  age  of  thorough  Reform." 

But  the  ways  and  artifices  by  which  the  preachers  of  fe- 
dition  labour  to  fteal  upon  the  credulity  of  their  country- 
men, and  to  diffufe  difTatisfaftion  into  bofoms  that  hi- 
therto knew  nothing  but  content,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
enumerate ;  much  lefs  am  1  able  to  expofe  them  as  they 
deferve.  But  a  few  plain  truths,  which  difinterefted  fo- 
bernefs  may  very  well  urge,  will  meet,  I  hope,  with 
enough  of  unfeduced  hearts  to  give  them  admittance  to 
their  ferious  confideration. 

1.  Perfons  who  dilate  to  the  minds  of  a  people  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  a  Reform,  or  Change,  ought  to  be  exempt  from 
all  fufpicions  that  they  are  infligated  to  it  by  felf-inteneft, 
difappointment,  or  other  improper  motives.  If  their  cha- 
racters do  not  ftand  perfectly  clear  of  fufplcion  on  thefe 
points,  they  ^re  undoubtedly  to  be  diftrufted. 

2.  If  Reformers  purfue  crooked  ways  and  ufe  undue  in- 
fluence to  effe&  their  purpofe,  that  purpofe  cannot  be  an 
honeft  one.  If  they  fay  it  is  for  confcicnce-fake  that  they 
are  fo  zealous,  the  people  may  be  informed,  that  confci- 
ence  has  been,  and  rnay  be  again,  the  varnifh  for  the 
worfl  of  crimes :  and  the  beft  proof  of  their  veracity  is, 
that  they  have  not  been  equally  zealous  in  fupplying  the 
real  wants  of  their  poor  neighbours. 

3.  The  jieople  are  told  that  they  are  unhappy  and  op- 
prelFed.  But  the  people  once  thought  otherwife.  Will 
any  one  therefore  admire  the  integrity  and  benevolence  of 
men  who  are  afliduous  in  inculcating  thoughts  that  per- 
plex their  minds  and  four  their  aftcaions  ?  Would  it  not 
have  been  more  charitable,  and  certainly  more  true,  to 
have  told  them,  that,  however  humble  be  their  condition, 
they  are  protected  as  much  as  the  higheft  from  oppreffion 
and  wrong  ;  that  the  country  to  which  they  belong  is  re- 
vered abroad,  and  profperous  and  opuknt  j  that  the  taxes, 
which  our  unfortunate  quarrel  with  our  Colonics,  en- 
couraged by  a  fadion  at  home,  had  aggravated,  had 
been,  and  would  ftill  more  b  ,  leflencd  ?  It  cannot  be  an 
honeft  zeal  that  conceals  important  and  comfo.'iale  truths  i 
it  cannot  be  patriotifm  which  is  anxious  to  burlt  the  bands 
pf  union  between  fdlow-citizcns  of  fuch  a  country. 

4«  t^e? 
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4.  Refiftance  is  held  to  be  fometimes  necefTary  ;  but  the 
time  of  necefiity  is  a  dreadful  one,  and  can  but  rarely  hap- 
pen ;  nor  is  it  to  be  left  to  a  dilcontented  few  to  decide 
«pon,  whofe  difcontents  can  be  afcribed  to  no  very  ho- 
nourable caufes.  If  we  admit  the  principles  which  our 
prefent  advocates  for  refiftance  proceed  upon,  there  never 
can  be  union  under  any  form  of  Government.  If  we  are 
to  be  governed  at  ail,  it  is  the  firft  great  duty  to  obey. 
Without  it,  we  are  as  loofe  particles  of  fand,  the  fport  of 
every  wind  that  blows.  While  the  laws  by  which  we  are 
governed  remain  unviolated,  and  are  uncorruptly  admi- 
riftered,  there  can  be  no  caufe  for  violating  the  rule  of 
obedience.  They  who  know  not  how  to  obey,  are  the 
leaft  fitted  to  govern.  How  unfafe  therefore  would  it 
be  to  make  them  the  depofitaries  of  power  who  are  turbu- 
lent and  intemperate  in  the  ftation  allotted  to  them  f 

5.  He  who  is  urged  to  make  any  important  exchange  of 
what  he  has  for  what  he  has  not,  will  do  well  to,  con- 
fider,  whether  the  a£lual  polfefTion  of  a  real  good  is  not 
preferable  to  th6  uncertain  profpe^l  of  fomething,  which 
he  only  imagines  from  report  to  be  better.  But  the  ex- 
change which  an  Englifhman  would  make,  if  he  bartered 
the  prefent  Conftitution  of  his  country  for  another,  which 
a  mad  philofophy  ha«  planned,  but  never  yet  conftrudled, 
would  be  infinitely  more  hazardous.  He  would  lofe  the 
firft  without  being  able  to  fecure  any  thing  in  lieu  of  it , 
and  what  would  he  not  lofe  bcfide  by  attempting  the  ex- 
change ?  He  would  lofe  his  innocence,  his  pe*ce,  and  his 
fecurity  ;  he  miift  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his 
neighbours  and  countrymen,  and  moft  probably  leave 
wretchednefs  and  difcord  as  the  only  inheritance  to  his 
children. 

6.  The  French  cannot  be  competent  judges  in  our  cafe. 
Their  portion  was  llavery  ;  which  if  they  were  willing  to 
exchange  for  any  thing  tlfe,  it  was  no  wonder.  To  fuch 
judges  therefore,  if  there  is  any  fparkof  that  independent 
ipirit  which  was  wont  to  animate  the  bofom  of  an  Englifli- 
m?n,  we  (hall  not  fubmit  our  caufe;  we  (hall  hear  with  de- 
teftation  their  offers  of  interference;  we  (Ji'^H  fufFer  no  fo" 
reign  power  to  give  law  to  Erglifli  councils. 

Look  well  then,  ye  Reformers  and  Revolutionifts,  to  the 
rreafures  you  are  purfuing.     Talk  no  more  of  French  in- 
faHibility  iii  politics  t   It  is  no  more  to  be  admitted  than 
the  Popilh  in  religion.     Englifhnjen  are  4iot  to  be  dra- 
gooned 
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gooned  Into  their  political  faith.  In  the  moment  of 
phrenzy,  deeds  may  be  done  which  Humanity  and  Rea- 
fon  will  afterwards  behold  with  horror.  Whatever  may 
be  your  own  principles,  you  will  have  to  confederate  with 
the  natural  enemies  of  your  country,  with  the  enemies  of 
peace  and  good  order  at  home,  with  the  profligate  and 
needy,  with  robbers,  incendiaries,  and  murderers,  whom 
the  juftice  of  their  country  now  confines  from  committing 
further  outrages  upon  fociety. 


A 

PICTURE  of  TRUE  and  FALSE  LIBERTY: 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE 

UNPERSTANDINGStndFEELINGSofBRITONS. 

Afy  honejl^  worthy  Countrymen^ 

I  AM  your  fincere  friend  and  wellwifher;  I  am  an  ad- 
mirer of  that  true  courage  which  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  in  fuch  perfection  as  among  ourfelves.  Let  not 
this  noble  courage  ever  become  a  fnare  to  you.  There  are 
many  men  Igoing  about  now-a-days,  who  envy  your  hap» 
pinefs,  and  tremble  at  your  ftrength,  and  therefore  they 
try  to  make  you  wretched,  and  to  make  you  weak,  by  fow- 
ing  difl'enfions  among  you  ;  telling  you  to  ftand  up  againft 
your  Governors,  and  to  fight  for  your  Liberties.  If  you 
meet  with  any  of  thefe  Mifchief-Makers,  tell  them,  that 
you  ARE  ALREADY  IN  POSSESSION  of  better  Freedom 
than  they  can  give  you.  Liberty  is  the  Prerogative  of 
Britons — and  Liberty  you  have.  There  is  no  nation 
upon  earth  that  has  fo  much  Liberty.  The  French  have 
nor,  I  am  fure.  I  know  of  no  Liberty  they  enjoy,  but  the 
Liberty  of  running  about  as  they  pleafe,  naked  and  bare- 
foot, without  proper  food,  or  proper  employment — the 
Liberty  of  cutting  each  other's  throats  like  a  gang  of  Sa- 
vages—the  Liberty  of  fetting  up  a  number  of  cruel  oppref- 
foi-s,  who  will  not  let  them  call  their  fouls  their  own 
(telling  them  they  are  free  all  the  while),  inflcad  of  being 
governed,  like  us,  by  a  good  and  gracious  King,  who  is 
a  Father  to  his  Subjects. 

Tlw 
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The  poor  unfortunate  people  in  France  dare  not  fpeak 
ene  word  that  their  tyrants  do  not  approve.  They  dare  not 
go  to  church,  and  fay  their  prayers.  They  dare  not  do 
an  a£t  of  common  charity  to  a  fellow-creature,  if  that  fel- 
lo'A'-creature  fears  God  and  honours  the  King — Is  this 
Liberty  ? 

Thoufands  of  poor  Frenchmen  are  now  without  the  com- 
mon neceflaries  of  life,  being  obliged  to  bruife  cabbage- 
leaves  and  BRAN  together,  to  make  a  kind  of  pafte  inftead 
of  bread,  that  their  hunger  may  be  a  little  fatisfied  j  and 
of  this  miferable  food  they  have  not  a  fufficiency.  In  one 
part  of  the  country  a  Labourer  can  only  earn  feven-pence 
halfpenny  a-day,  where  bread  of  a  coarfe  four  kind  cofts  five* 
PENCE  a-pound — fo  that  he  can  only  earn  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  bread  for  his  family  from  morning  to  night— while 
the  pooreft  En^lijhman  can  earn  from  nine  to  ten  pounds 
of  pure  -wheaien  bread  every  day,  at  the  prefent  price 
of  a  quartern  loaf — aye,  and  get  a  pint  of  beer  into  the 
bargain.  But  the  diflrefled  Frenchmen  roam  about  in  par-f 
ties  of  hundreds  and  thoufands,  like  a  troop  of  famiihed 
wolves,  and  have  neither  food  nor  fuel.  They  mean  no 
harm,  poor  fouls,  feeking  nothing  but  relief  for  their  mi- 
feries — and  relief  they  are  likely  to  have  !  for  their  new 
Rulers  have  fent  a  large  detachment  of  foldiers  to  knock 
them  all  on  the  head,  as  an  infallible  remedy  againft  hun- 
ger. Nay,  a  ftory  is  told  (but  I  hope  that  is  too  bad  to 
be  true)  that  one  poor  woman  in  France  a<^ually  devoured 
her  own  infant  a  few  d^ys  ago,  for  want  of  any  provi- 
fions.  Is  this  happinefs  ?  From  fuch  happinefs  Heaven 
preferve  us!  Yet  this  is  what  the  new  Reformers  wifh  to 
make  my  brave  Countrymen  partake  of.  The  French  c^n-* 
not  bear  to  fte  how  much  happier  you  are  off  than  they 
are,  and  therefore  they  try  to  bring  you  into  trouble. 

They  will  pretend  to  tell  you,  that  all  men  fhould  be 
equal.  And  do  you  anfwer  them,  that  it  is  not  possi-r 
?LE.  I  will  tell  you  a  ftory,  to  prove  how  impoffible  it  is 
to  bring  their  Equality  (iis  they  call  it)  to  bear. 

A  neighbour  of  mine  had  three  fons— r-and  when  he  died, ' 
he  left  his  money  to  be  divided  between  them,  ihare  and 
Ihare  alike.  Thefe  three  brothers,  therefore,  were  upon 
^w  equal  footing  lor  a  (hort  time.  But  mark  what  hap-, 
pened.  Thi  ekleft  fon  was  a  wild  good-for-nothing  young 
man — he  drank  hard,  and  was  fond  of  gaming  and  riotous 
Lvi.ng,  and  at  ;he  end  of  the  firfl  year  be  had  fpent  all  his 

money, 
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money,  and  vras  without  a  farthing  in  the  v^rld.  Tht 
fccond  foil  was  not  badly  inclined,  but  he  had  a  lazincfs  in 
his  difpofition,  that  prevented  him  from  working  much— 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  juft  one  half  oif  the  mo- 
ney that  he  fet  out  with.  The  youngeft  fon  was  a  diligent 
careful  youth^-he  never  kept  bad  company,  never  drank 
more  than  did  him  good,  but  laboured  induftrioufly  to  rife 
In  the  world.  His  property,  therefore,  was  increafcd  very 
confiderably  when  the  twelvemonth  was  out— and  in  tim« 
he  became  a  great  merchant,  and  is  now  one  of  the  firft 
people  in  London.  Now  at  the  year's  end,  where  was 
the  Equality  ?  If  we  had  all  the  fame  property  to  begin 
with,  we  fhould  very  foon  be  in  different  fituations  again. 
How  many  rich  men  become  poor  by  their  own  extrava- 
gance !  How  many  poor  men  become  rich  by  their  owo 
induftry  ! 

And  even  if  this  were  not  the  cafe — if  we  were  all  to  con» 
tinue  equal — what  would  be  the  confequence  i  Why  every 
man  mufl  make  his  own  (hoes,  and  black  them  when  he 
has  done — for  who  would  do  this  for  him  ?  He  muft  fwccp 
his  own  chimnies — make  and  mend  his  own  kettles — grind 
his  own  corn  (if  he  can  get  it)  into  flour,  and  bake  that 
flour  into  bread — cure  himfelf  when  fick — and  fet  his  own 
^nes,  if  he  happens  to  break  them.  You  will  fay  he  can- 
not do  this.  Then  he  muft  e*en  die,  and  take  his  chance 
for  burial,  Chriftlan  burial  he  would  have  none.  French 
Equality  would  fain  banifh  all  Chriftianity  from  the  world. 
For  what  right  has  one  man  to  the  fervices  of  another,  but 
that  which  arifes  from  a  natural  and  necefTary  Inequa- 
lity ?  The  rich  man  gives  his  money  to  the  poor — the 
poor  man  gives  his  labour  to  the  rich  -and  all  the  while 
enjoys  as  much  real  happinefs,  and  health,  and  liberty, 
and  comfort,  as  the  greatefl  lord  upon  earth. 

My  Countrymen,  if  you  have  a  defire  to  nfc  in  the 
world,  believe  me  that  robbery,  riot,  and  mifchicf,  is  not 
the  way  to  obtain  your  purpofe.  Try  to  rife  by  your  own 
virtue  and  induftry.     Be  honeft— be  diligent— be^careful- 
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gre  unfubftantial  diet  of  thcfe  political  French  Looks. 

It  may  pleafe  God  to  make  you  eafy  m  your  c.rcum- 
ftances.-if  not,  he  can  give  you  contented  and  cafy  m.nds, 
Trufl  in  him,  and  he  will  never  «aft  you  ofF.    He  Will  be^ 


ftow  on  you  whatever  is  for  your  good — and  if  he  keeps 
you  back  from  worldly  riches  and  honours,  he  will  yet 
blefs  his  fervants  with  peace  and  tranquillity  here,  and 
hereafter  exalt  you  to  his  own  right  hand  in  heaven,  where 
the  rich  and  the  poor  will  meet  together,  as  children  of  the 
fame  father. 

I  now  bid  my  brave  Countrymen  farewel — befeeching 
them  to  remember  the  words  of  Solomon^  who  was  a  far 
wifer  man  than  any  of  thefe  new-fangled  Reformers. 

"  My  fon,  fear  thou  the  Lord  and  the  King,  and  med- 
•*  die  not  with  them  that  are  given  to  change.'* 

I  remain,  in  the  fincerity  of  my  heart,  your's, 

A  TRUE-BORN  ENGLISHMAN. 

Lonioiiy  Dec.  13.  1792. 


THE    RIGHTS    OF    MEN: 
A    NEW   BALLAD, 


'TrHIS  World  is  an  odd  fort  of  place, 

As,  no  doubt,  you  have  often  been  told, 
One  and  all  will  allow  it's  the  cafe, 
For  'tis  known  both  to  young  and  to  old  : 
But  of  all  the  ftrange  freaks  and  vagaries 
Times  paft  had  the  fortune  to  know. 
None  furely  fo  ftrange  and  fo  rare  is. 
As  what  Modern  wife  ones  can  fhow. 

Mankind  have  now  jogg'd  on  together, 
*Tis  faid  for  near  fix  thoufand  years ; 
But  yet  they  have  not  known  each  other. 
As  n«w  very  plainly  appears. 


So 
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So  (for  fear  we  fhould  ftill  go  on  blindly) 
With  new  Philofophictl  lights, 
Mafter  Pains  and  his  pupils  m.jft  kindly 
Have  promifed  to  fet  us  to  rights. 

Firft  Thomas  declares  we're  all  equal. 
Not  an  atom  of  diflPrence  between  us  j 
That  is,  if  you  mark  but  the  fpquel, 
An  old  maid's  as  handfome  as  Venus. 
"Each  man  knows  as  much  as  his  neighbour. 
And  juft  the  fame  portion  of  brains  } 
So  the  Scholar  may  well  fpare  his  labour. 
For  what  can  he  get  by  his  pains  ? 

For  ftrength  or  of  mind  or  of  body. 
We  are  all  made  exactly  the  fame, 
And  yau  furely  muft  pafs  for  a  noddy. 
So  charming  a  truth  to  difclafm. 
About  Nature  ne'er  puzzle  your  head, 
She's  an  old  fafliion'd  dame,  I  afTureyouf 
Her  caufe  too  fhe  never  can  plead 
With  your  new  philofophical  Jury, 

Then,  about  Rights  of  Men,  there's  no  doubt 
Mankind  have  done  nothing  but  blunder ; 
Such  rights  too  at  lafl  are  found  out. 
That  you'll  ilare  both  your  eyes  out  with  wondor. 
But  beware,  I  entreat,  how  you  doubt  them. 
Or  thefc  wife  ones  prcfume  to  controul ; 
For  if  you  fhould  happen  to  flout  them, 
Away  goes  your  head  on  a  pole. 

Kyou  have  athoufand  or  hundred. 

And  I  have  but  ten  pounds  a-year, 

I've  a  right  you  fhould  quickly  be  plunder'd, 

Elfe  how  can  we  equal  appear  ? 

So  get  what  you  will,  'tis  in  vain. 

Your  children  will  never  come  near  it. 

For  the  State  will  be  at  you  again. 

And  will  fwear  'tis  a  right  they  fhould  fharcic. 

As  for  Kings,  they  are  all  ufelefs  lumber  ; 
Each  man  to  himfelf  is  a  King; 
So  there  foon  will  be  Kings  out  of  number. 
And  then  we  fhalJ  be  quite  the  thing. 

Each 
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Each  too  has  a  right  to  produce 

Frefli  laws,  as  he  thinks  he  may  need  *ct&  ; 

So  then  to  be  fure  he's  a  goofe, 

If  he  does  not  get  plenty  o( freedom  ! 

Nay,  for  Liberty,  pleafurr,  or  eafe, 
No  man  has  his  own  proper  ihare  on't) 
If  he  cannot  do  juft  what  he  pleafe. 
Without  fear  of  a  Juftice's  warrant. 
Titles  too  are  now  grown  out  of  vogue. 
For  titles  are  badges  of  honour  i — 
And  where  each  by  right  is  a  rogue. 
Of  diftiniiien  pray  who'd  be  an  owner  ? 

Then  as  for  Religion,  thefe  wits 

Have  left  us  in  darknefs  at  prefent ; 

Tho'  perhaps  when  the  feafon  befits, 

We  fhall  have  fomething  wonderous  pleafant* 

But  of  this  you  at  leafl  may  be  fure, 

'Twill  be  nothing  that's  found  in  the  Bible^ 

Such  ftufF  they  can  never  endure. 

For  to  ibem  'tis  completely  a  Libel. 

Now  tell  me,  good  people,  fincerely. 
Did  you  e'er  know  lb  charming  a  fcheme  ? 
If  our  fenfes  did  not  fee  it  clearly. 
Pray  fbould  we  not  think  it  a  dream  ? 
Search  Infidels,  Heathens,  and  Turks, 
Newgate,  Bedlam,  again  and  again, 
But,  believe  me,  you'll  ne'er  match  the  works 
Of  the  pupils  of  wife  Thomas  Paine. 

But  for  m^,  I  fhall  feel  fomewhat  fhy 
Of  equalling  fuch  clever  fellows. 
For  fear  they  (hould  raife  me  too  high, 
And  bring  me,  perchance,  to  the  gallows ! 
And  as  for  their  light,  I  muft  own, 
To  accept  it  I  can't  be  fo  civil. 
Since,  perhaps,  when  my  buiinefs  is  done^ 
It  may  light  me  at  laft  to  thf  Devil  I 
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A  PLAIN  AND  EARNEST  ADDRESS  to  BRITONS 
ESPECIALLY    FARMERS, 

ON  THE  INTERESTING  STATE  of  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  IM 

GREAT  BRITAIN  and  FRANCE  *. 


*'  When  MifehJef  Is  once  begun,  there  is  no  knowing  when  it  will  end." 

Workiofl.Pamt, 


Brother  Farmers, 

YOUR  attention  has,  doubtlefs,  been  led  to  a  publi- 
cation called  "  The  Rights  of  Man  ;"  and  an 
Engliihman  muft  have  a  wonderful  propcnfity  to  confound 
his  friends  and  his  foes,  who  does  not  discover  in  that  work 
a  fteady  anddeliberate  plan  to  fap  and  undermine  the  happi- 
nefs  and  profperity  of  Great  Britain.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Paine  has  not  only  been  long  actuated  by,  but  that  he 
formerly  gloried  in  avowing  an  implacable  animo/ity  and 
rooted  hatred  to  this  country;  and  that  not  merely  to  its 
Government,  but  to  its  interefts,  its  welfare,  its  national 
character,  its  national  honour,  its  commercial  and  navai 

♦  A  confiderable  part  <  f  this  Traft  is  taken  from  a  *'  Pkotest 
AGAINST  T,  Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  by  J.  Bowles,  Elq."  and 

the   '•  ANNALSof  ACRICULTURXky  A.  YOUKC,  Kfq.'* 

A  greatncfs. 
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greatnefs.  In  violation  of  his  natural  allegiance  (being 
born  a  Britifti  fubjeft),  he  drained  every  nerve  to  incrcafe 
the  animofity  fubufting  between  the  mother-country  and 
her  colonies,  and  to  prevent  any  acconmiodation  from 
taking  place.  His  pen  was  conftantly  employed  during 
the  American  war  in  widening  the  breach  which  all  good 
Englifhmen  fmcerely  deplored  ;  and  in  promoting  that 
final  reparation  between  England  and  America,  which 
was  then  conlldered  as  an  event  the  moft  fatal  that  could 
poflibly  happen  to  the  former  country.  Since  that  period, 
the  unexpected,  the  unexampled,  the  daily-increafing 
profperity  of  Great  Britain  j  the  harmony,  the  loyalty, 
and  the  happinefs  of  its  inhabitants,  furnifhed  a  difap- 
pointment  too  fevere  to  be  endured  with  any  degree  of 
compofure.  Thefe  were  fcenes  which  harrowed  up  th« 
foul  of  the  envious  and  malignant  Fiend,  who,  like  hi& 
progenitor,  bent  his  courfe  to  this  Paradife  of  the  Globe, 
eager  to  deftroy  that  felicity  which  it  was  not  in  his  nature 
either  to  partake  of  or  endure. 

But  the  good  fenfeof  the  Englifti  people  is  no  more  to 
be  deluded  by  artifice  than  their  vigour  is  to  be  vanquiflied 
by  force.  They  are  not  to  be  perfuaded  to  part  with  the 
fubftance  for  the  fhadow.  They  can  diftinguifh  between 
the  fiiicere  and  honeft  advice  of  rational  friends,  and  the 
wily  enfnaring  addreffes  of  infidious  foes.  They  can  de- 
tedl  treachery,  and  defeat  malice.  They  are  not  fo  fliort- 
fighted  as  to  believe,  that  in  1792  the  man  would  counfel 
them  to  their  good,  *who  a  few  years  before  was  labouring 
at  their  deftru<Slion.  And  fenfible  that  under  the  friendly 
influence  of  their  moft  excellent  Conftitution,  and  of  the  ha  p- 
pieft  poflible  form  of  Government,  they  nof^only  ^njoy  the 
greateft  degree  of  perfonal  freedom,  as  well  as  of  perfonal 
fecurity,  that  canexiftin  fociety,  but  have  alfo  rifen,  within 
tl  c  (liort  fpace  of  eight  years,  from  penury  to  affluence,  and 
from  deep  and  accumulated  diftrefs  to  great  and  unex- 
ampled profperity  ;  rejoiced  alfo  that  the  fruits  of  thefe 
great  and  manifold  advantages  have  already  begun  to  appear 
in  an  alleviation  of  their  burthens,  they  are  ngt  to  be 
induced  to  flop  the  career  of  their  greatnefs,  and  to  re- 
plunge  into  a  ftate  of  confufion  and  calamity,  worfe  even 
than  that  from  which  they  have  fo  happily  emerged. 

The  fearful  events  which  are  at  prefent  pa/Iing  in  France, 
with  a  rapidity  of  mifchief  that  furpaffes  equally  all  that 
hiftory  has  to  offer,  or  fancy  to  conceive,  afford  a  fpeftacle 
Atejcfting  tQ  every  man  "whw  poifcflles  PROPERTY  j  and   ta 
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hone  more  than  to  FARMERS.  The  quarrel  now  riclnc 
in  that  once  flourifhing  kingdom,  is  not  between  li^nr 
and  tyranny,  or  between  proteclin^  and  opprcffive  fyftcmi 
of  government;    it   is,  on   the   contrary,  coilcacd  to  a 

lingle  point — It  is  alone  a  queftion   of  property It   is  a 

trial  at  arms,  whether  thofe  who  have  nothing  (lull  not  (cite 
and  polTefs  the  property  of  thofe  who  have  fomithing.  A 
dreadful  queftion— a  horrid  ftruggle— which  can  never  end 
but  in  the  equal  and  univerfal  ruin  of  ALL;  in  which 
he  who  gains  by  the  lofs  of  his  neighbour,  gains  but  to 
lofe,  in  his  turn,  to  fume  fturdier  robber;  till  riot  and 
contufion  render  property  but  the  fignal  of  invafion,  and 
poverty  the  beft  (hield  againft  the  attacks  and  tyranny  of 
the  mob. 

,  The  watch-word,  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other, 
is  EQU,^LiXY  ;  they  join  liberty  with  it,  as  mounte- 
banks annex  a  favourite  epithet  to  the  noftrum,  whofc  only 
objedl  is  the  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  credulous.  But 
after  all  rank,  title,  nobility,  and  diftinfiion  have  been 
abolifhed,  what  do  they  mean  by  equality  f  The  word  ii 
abfurd  if  it  attaches  not  to  property,  for  there  can  be  no 
equality  while  one  man  is  rich  and  another  poor. 

There  is  information  which  can  be  relied  on,  that  the 
farmers  whofe  occupations  are  large^  on  comparifon  with 
the  general  fize  of  farms,  are  under  the  moft  abominable 
oppreiHon.  An  arbitrary  and  defpotic  mob  obliges  them  to 
fell  their  produces  at  a  fixed  price,  fettingthc  valuation  of 
all  provifions  at  the  rates  agreeable  to  their  pleafure  ;  and 
has,  in  innumerable  inftances,  taken  the  corn  brought  to 
market  at  no  price  at  all.  To  avoid  this  injuftice,  the 
farmers  have  abftsjined  from  appearing  in  the  markets  ;  and 
fuch  a  condu<ft  has  been  punifhed  by  fine,  imprifonment, 
and  forfeiture ;  and  decrees  have  even  been  pafled  for  thctr 
txpulfinn,  and  dividing  their  farms  among  fuch  as  have 
chofen  to  feizc  them.  In  the  levying  of  taxes,  the  moft 
abominable  tranfa6lions  have  difgraced  the  kingdom. 
While  the  proprietors  of  a  few  acres,  who  everywhere 
form  the  majority  of  each  municipality,  efcapeall  taxation, 
they  arc  vigilant  in  forcing  every  man  of  moreconfiderablc 
property  to  pay  to  the  lait  farthing:  and  as  all  taxes  arc 
ailefTcd  and  levied  by  parochial  vote,  at  alTemblies,  to 
which  all  refort,  the  men  without  property  order  every 
thing  at  will,  and  have  various  ways  much  more  cffcdtiv* 
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for  the  divifton  of  property,  than  the  moft  Jire^l  levclirrtg 
principle  could  fuggeft. 

Let  the  farmers  of  this  kingdom  reprefent  tothemfelvts 
a  pidlure  of  what  their  fituation  would  be,  if  their 
labourers,  their  fervants,  and  the  paupers  whom  they  fup- 
port  by  poor-rates,  were  all  armed,  and  in  pofiVffion  of  the 
veftry,  voting  not  only  the  money  to  be  raifed  by  rates, 
but  the  divifion  of  it  among  themfelves  ;  decreeing  what 
the  price  of  all  the  farmers'  products  fhould  be  ;  what  wages 
(hould  be  paid  to  fervants  ;  and  what  pay  to  labourers. 
Under  fuch  a  fyftem  of  Government  I  beg  to  a(k.  What 
fecurity  would  remain  for  a  fmgle  (hilling  in  the  pockets 
of  thofe  who  are  at  prefent  in  a  ftate  of  eafe  and  com- 
petence ?  and.  Whether  fuch  a  ftate  of  tyranny  would  not 
be  worfe  than  that  of  the  moft  determined  defpotifm  at 
prefent  in  Europe  ? 

Thefe  fa^s  are  ftated  as  having  taken  place  in  France  : 
to  fay  that  they  have  everywhere  taken  place  would  be  an 
exaggeration  J  but  the  power  h,  throughout  the  kingdom, 
in  the  hands  of  the  multitude  ;  and  after  knowing  the  ufe  that 
has  been  made  of  that  power,  in  fo  many  ftriking  inftan- 
ces,  it  may,  in  all  truth  of  argument,  be  afked,  Whether 
the  principle  of  fuch  excefles  be  not  admitted  and  profefl'cd 
the  inftant  the  power  of  a  kingdom  is  lodged  in  any  hands 
but  thofe  that  have  fome  property  in  it  ? 

From  what  has  all  the  abominations  pradifing  in  France 
arifen  ?  The  queftion  is  anfwered  in  a  few  words  ;  From 
the  laws  being  fubmitted  to  the  will,  and  the  power  being 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Mob  ; — from  thofe  fine-fpun 
fpeculations  of  the  **  Rights  of  Man"  being  carried  into 
effedt,  on  which  the  late  tranfaiStions  in  France  are  the  bcft 
comment,  and  the  moft  fatisfadory  reply. 

I  revere  the  manly  fpirit  and  underftanding  to  be  found 
in  my  counffymen  of  the  loweft  order.  Their  generous 
hearts,  I  truft,  would  abhor  the  idea  of  imbruing  thejr 
hands  in  the  blood  of  women  ; — of  cowardly  butchering 
thofe  unfortunate  men  who  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  re- 
$ft  *.     That  fyftem  of  daftardly  afl'aifination  which  was 

fuggefted 

•  The  horrid  tranfa£li«n8  of  the  2d  and  3d  of  September  are  here 
adverttd  to  ;  on  which  many  of  the  Queen's  female  attendants,  and 
ftveral  thoul'and  helplefs  and  imrefilliiig  peifons,  were  mair.itred,  with 
citcumftances  of  the  moft  favage  barbarity.  The  Princel's  de  Lamballe, 
after  having  fufFcred  every  infult  that  a  French  mob  could  oflFer,  and 
vrkich  dfceocy  forbids  to  eAuiBu-ate»  was  beheaded.    During  two 
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fuggefted  by  the  Jacobins  in  France,  would,  I  truft,  meet 
with  little  encourageir.ent  in  this  country.  But  popular 
tyranny  is  a  catcliing  phrenzy,  and  the  nioft  dreadful  diC- 
orders  muftenfue,  where  all  the  property  of"  fociety  is  at 
the  mercy  of  thofewho  pofiefs  nothing.  Attack  and  plun- 
der will  furely  follow  power  in  fuch  hands.  And  I  would 
live  in  Turkey  rather  than  in  England,  if  the  wild  and 
prepofterous  propofuions  founded  on  the  '*  Rights  of 
iVlan"  were  to  become  effediive  in  this  kingdom.  In  other 
words,  I  have  property  ;  and  I  do  not  choofe  to  live  where 
the  firft  beggar  1  meet  may,  the  labre  in  one  hand,  and 
the  Rights  of  Man  in  the  other,  demand  a  Ihare  of  that 
which  a  good  government  tells  me  is  my  own » 

That  there  were  many  refpe6iable  men  in  this  country 
who  wi(hed  well  to  the  Conftitution  of  France,  as  eftablifh- 
ed  in  1789,  is  not  to  be  doubled^  and  thefepcrfons  aiTert, 
with  refpedt  to  the  power  being  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  *'  So  far  would  we  have  gone  and  no  farther  j"  but 
they  forget,  that  by  going  fo  far  they  have  given  the  power 
from  their  own  hands,  and  have  them/elves  made  for 
outrage  and  difordrt",  an  inlet,  which  they  have  no  longer 
power  to  clofe.  But  if  thefe  men  iray  be  excufed  for  an 
error  in  judgment,  let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  imagined 
that  there  is  any  thing  refpectable  in  the  levellers,  your 
idolaters  of  the*'  Rights  of  Man,"  whofc  principles  are 
not  a  jot  better  than  thofe  of  highwaymen  and  houfe- 
breakers;  for  the  object  of  both  is  equalizing  property. 
The  farmers  fljould  never  forget,  that  the  fame  principle 
which  attacks  a  property  of  io,oool.  a-year,  bccaufe  it  is 
too  large  relatively  to  other  properties,  attacks  alfo  a  farm 
of  20ol.  a-year  for  the  fame  reafon  ;  nav,  of  50I.  a-year, 
becaufe  that  alfo  is  large,  when  compared  with  the  property 
of  thofe  who  have  little.  .     ,  p       l  r»    / 

It  is  curious  enough  to  compare  the  origmal  French  Deela- 
ration  of  Rights,  and  the  fubfcquent  pradice  of  the  Na- 
tional Airembly,     It  is  there  averted,  that  no  man  can  fu 

PAVS  h«r  mangled  body  was  dragged  through  the  ftrect.  of  P»ni  I  In 
fact,  the  fhuckmg  brutality  wh.cb  d.rtingu.lhed  that  P^;«x''  ^  '  ""J' 
French   Liberty    and  French  Humanuy  proverbially  d.fguftful  to  the 

^  wien^'cc^'unts  of  thefe  enormities  were  read  in  the  P-ter-hoofe.  ia 

London,  frequented  by  the  lower  o.dc  of  the  people,  burlU  ot  gene- 

,ous    ndignaton.  and  abhorrence  of    French  Crudty  and  Cow  rJ.c  . 

Sed  from  thelipsof  the  audito.s.  demonltrat.veot  «he  Er^  .«!  "unl, 

pi  r,  and  wbich'did  honour  both  to^heir  heart.  3nd  -dcftand^g*^ 
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eaufedy  arrejied^  er  detained,  except  in  cafes  dstermined  by  thf 
law,  and  according  to  the  forms  whxh  the  law  has  prejcribed. 
Such  is  the  letter  ;  what  is  the  pradlice  ?  On  complaints 
from  Niort  againft:  fome  counter-revolutionifts,  feized  by 
a  mob  thiifting  for  their  bluod,  but  who  wifhed  to  have 
the  flimfy  cloak  of  a  femblance  of  judiee,  the  National 
Assembly  decreed,  "  that  all  the  criminal  tribunals  of 
the  kingdom  fhould  try,  without  appeal,  all  crimes  con  •> 
initted  againft  the  revolution."  And  in  order  to  indulge 
the  fame  thirftat  Paris,  which  was  not  with  all  its  murders 
fatiated,  they  decreed  theremoval  of  the  criminals  from  Or- 
leans to  Paris,  that  is,  from  the  legally-eftablifhed  judica- 
ture, where  there  was  a  chance  of  juftice,  to  an  illegal  one, 
where  there  was  no  fuch  chance  ;  and  they  did  this 
in  confequence  of  the  moft  brutal  and  infulting  addreffes 
from  the  deputation  of  the  commons  of  Paris. 

The  Declaration  fays,  that  no  man  can  be  punijhed  but  in 
vJrtue  of  a  law  ejiabllfied  and  promulgated  prior  to  the  cffince^ 
and  legally  applied.  But  theNATioNAL  Assembly  decreed, 
that  difobedience  to  their  orders,  in  the  Colonies,  "fhall  be 
regarded  as  high  treafon,  and  thofewho  {hall  render  them- 
felves  guilty  fhall  be  fen'  to  France  to  be  tried  according 
to  the  rigour  of  the  law." 

The  liberty  of  the  prefs  was  provided  for  in  the  Declara- 
tion. Such  was  the  theory,  l^he  pradtice  was,  filencing  all 
that  were  not  Jacobin  pafjers,  and  beheading  the  authors. 

Purfue  the  Declaration  of  Rights  throug-h  every  article, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  not  one,  regiftercd  as  an 
imprefcriptible  right  of  man,  that  has  not  been  violated 
under  circuniftances  of  the  moft  odious  and  abcminable 
cruelty. 

An  Englifliman  is  proud  of  the  idea  of  his  houfe  being 
his  caftle  ;  fee  the  ptadljce  of  y^ro^/w  govei  nment  in  thife 
refpe<5t :  '*  Dfcrecd,  that  the  municipalities  are  authorized 
to  fcarch  the  hoiifes  of  all  peifoiis  fcT  arm?,  and  to  take 
an  account  of  horfes  and  carriages  applicable  to  the  war  j'* 
and  foon  after  their  ahfolute  feizure  decreed.  This  was 
founding  the  alarm  bell  in  order  to  giv  up  the  houfes  of 
all  the  gentlem  n  in  the  kingdom  to  the  plunder  of  an  arm- 
ed rabble  :  and  this  ad>  of  tyranny,  by  tin-  Leoi/jatureitlelf. 
If  we  are  aftcd  whatapolo^^y  the  tyrant<:  of  Paris  have  to 
make  for  their  a<^^ions,  their  anfwer  is  jtate  FXFEDiENcy; 
which  an  Englifh  reformer  calls  the  cff'pring'fhell. 

On  whatever  fubjc«5i,  fcienc.',  or  ciiquiry,  pra^ice  is  the 
f>nly  comment,  there  i^  po  ot!-,er  tt  ft.  When  that  prince 
©f  inctiitiiari^s,     Paine,  reviewing  a  train  of  his  projeds, 

afks 
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^..^M.«^  ?  Thn/unly  uou/d  be  a  good  th,.,.  !    In  like  man 
ner   talcng  up  the  French  Decision  o^  the  "  RighT'f 
iWan,     there  is  harJly  an  article  to  be  found,  to  which  the 
lame  writer,  and  a  hundred  others,  would  not  annex  the 
lame  queftion,  Is  not  this  good?  Can  you  deny  this  f  But  when 
we  come  to  eftimate  thefc  trees  of  goodly  appearance  by 
tne  fruit  they  have  produced,  we  Ciall  Hnd— The  right  of 
n-hftance  againft  opprefrion-^,,«;„,  //,,  p.^yj^r  t^  oprrffs ; 
i  /le  right  to  UhtiU  ^crammed every  prijon  on'fufpclon  ■  The 
right  to  kcyxnly— fixed  it  at  the  point  of  the  pike:    'Ihe  right 
to  property— «;«j  the  fignal  cf  plunder :    and  the  right  to 
^rui^''^  ^^^^P°^''  '^  ^"'  throats.    ARE  TH tSE  GOOD 
1  HING^  ?      If  declarations  of  rights  and    governments 
founded  on  them  are  really  good,  the  refult  muft  be  good 
alfo.     But  thefe,  my  brother  farmers,  are  the  good  things 
in  pradlice,  that  flow  in  a  dired  line  from  the  good  things 
of  French  theory.  " 

A  gentleman  in  his  late  publication  talks  of  temperate 
reformation,  and  oi pointing  the  zeal  cf  the  people  to  a  moderate 
corrtSIion  of  grievances  ;  as  if  it  was  pofliblc,  after  rouflng, 
by  inflammatory  publications,  the  mobbifli  fpirir,  that  you 
could  viraw  the  line  oi  moderation^  beyond  which  the  popu- 
lace fhould  not  pafs.  You  want  to  correft  grievances  by 
means  oi  the  people  \  who,  with  power  to'^fi^ectthe  purpofc, 
niurt  have  power  to  do  much  more.  If  they  have  that  pow- 
er, will  they  ufe  it?  GO  TO  PARIS  FOR  THE 
ANSWER. 

Power  in  the  hands  of  A  MOB  has  ruined  France. 
And  the  queflion  in  England  is,  Whether  the  farmers  and 
land-proprietors  fhall  preferve  their  property  fecure,  by  one 
and  all  confidering  the  fyfteni  with  the  horror  it  merits  ?  or 
Oiall,  by  doubt  and  hefitation,  unite  with  the  enemies  of 
public  peace,  and  hazard  all  that  we  polTcfsat  prefent? 

Give  us  our  Rights,  is  an  exprtfllon  which  has  been  ufed 
with  fmgular  emphafis.  1  he  reply  once  proper,  was  an  ab- 
ftraiit  reafoning  on  the  nature  of  thole  rights  :  we  have  now 
fomething  much  furer  to  direct  our  judgmmts;  and  can 
anfwer  with  llriit  reference  to  thj  facts  that  govern  the 
qucllion,  "You  have  your  rights;  you  are  in  the  poflef- 
lion  of  every  right  that  is  confident  with  fafety  to  the  life 
and  property  of  others.— To  give  you  more  will  endanger 
both  —To  give  you  much  more  will  infallibly  dcftroy^ 
{hem,  and  eventually  yourfelves.     You  have,  therefore, 

A  4  Ai.li 
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ALL  your  rights,  for  you  have  all  that  are  confiftcnt  with 
four  happinefs ;  and  thofe  who  associate  to  gjjn  more, 
ieek,  by  mean>  which  they  know  to  be  the  high-road  to 
confufion,  to  feizp  what  is  Nor  their  right,  at  the  expencc 
of  crimes  fimilar  to  thofe  that  h^ve  dcftroyed  one  of  the 
firft  king(ioms  in  the  world." 

There  is  in  this  country,  and  I  g'ory  in  the  recolle^ion, 
a  fpirit  of  attention  to  the  labouring  part  of  the  communi- 
ty far  beyond  what  is  the  cafe  in  any  other  kingdom  in  the 
world.  The  heart  and  the  purfe  of  the  employer  is  never 
fhut  againft  the  diftreffcs  of  his  induftrious  labourer.  The 
liberality  of  thp  affluent  hath  in  every  quarter  provided 
hofpitals  for  the  difeafed  in  mind  and  body  j  fchools  for  the 
ignorant  and  untutored;  and  bread  for  thofe  who  are  not 
able  to  earn  it  themfelves.  The  peafantry  in  England, 
when  honeft  and  induftrious,  are  %hc  happieft  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  And  long  may  ihey  continue  fo!  But 
adieu  to  every  thing  like  peace  and  pleafure,  if  once  the 
levelling  principles  of  Mr.  Paine  become  the  objeifl  of 
their  defire.  Such  a  fyftem,  like  a  peftilential  vapour,  will 
bring  difeafe,  idlenefs,  ^nd  difcontent,  with  all  their  train 
of  mifchief  along  with  it.  Diflatisfied  with  his  own  con- 
dition, ai^d  envious  of  his  npighbouv's  profperity,  the  now 
induftrious  labourer  will  lofe  all  thofe  fweet  confolations 
which  flow  frpm  a  confcioufnefs  of  having  done  his  duty, and 
from  the  afTurance  of  receiving  his  rewardr-rthat  happy 
ftate  of  honeft  contentment,  which  in  point  of  real  happi- 
nefs  loaves  him  li^le  to  regret  ip  t^ic  condition  of  the  firft 
among  mankind  ! 

For  the  curfe  ofthefe  principles  of  equality  is,  that  they 
never  can  allow  tranquillity  to  be  the  inheritanc*-  of  a  peer 
pie.  Suppofing  it  poflihle  f<>r  a  country  infeftetl  with  fuch 
dot^rines  to  be  well  governed,  fuch  g"<'d  government  will 
infallibly  generate  wealth  and  i;iequality  j  and  by  confe-: 
querice  the  nectffity  of  new  civil  wars*  and  confufion 
toreftorethe  equality  which  would  forever  tend  to  vari-r 
ation.  Thus,  under  fuch  hne-fpun  priiiciples,  p-ace  would 
rever  inhabit;  tranquilllry  wouljl  be  ban  iftifd,  even  hy  the 
merit*,  fuppLfing  there  \yer?  any,  of  the  fyfte  m  ;  and  new 
arrangements  of  property  would  be  periodically  to  ma^e,  at 
the  caprice  j^nd  tyraniiy  of  thofe  who,  pofl^fling  nothing^ 
wouW  look  ^o  confufion  as  ihtir  fupport,  ^nd  lo  anarchy 
as  their  birth-right. 

Traders  and  manufacturers,  of  every  dcfcription,  although 
•heir  lu^'ifrings  in  popular  infqrr^diops   are  generally  very 

(cverc. 
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fevere,  can  frequently  convert  their  wealth  into  money, 
and  fly  with  it  on  paper  wings  wherever  property  remains 
fecure;  but  the  farm.r  is  chained  to  a  Jpot.  His  proptrty 
is  invefted  in  the  foil  he  cultivates ; — he  has  no  power  uf 
movement;  —he  muft  abide  the  beating  of  the  ftorm,  be  it 
pitilefs  as  it  may.— To  him,  therefore,  the  new-fangled 
doctrines  of  equality  ought  to  appear  in  all  their  native  de- 
formity; for  they  are  doclrines  that  tend  dire<5tly  to  his  di- 
ftrudion,  and  from  whole  peftileniial  influence  hecannotfly. 
I  have  given  you  a  plain  ftatement  of  fads,  at  this  time 
peculiarly  intercfting,  as  all  engines  are  at  work  to  make 
you  fall  in  love  with  anarchy,  turbulence,  and  fedition.  I 
hope  every  one  who  has  the  fpirit  and  underftanding  of  4 
man,  will  fet  his  face  againft  thofe  poifoners  of  th?  public 
mind,  thofe  infidious  earwigs,  who  would  creep  into  and 
corrupt  that  which  they  cannot  openly  fubdue.  Let  rhofc 
who  are  fond  of  French  politics  and  French  government, 
tranfport  themfelves  to  France,  like  their  friend  Paine, 
and  there  hatch  their  treafuns  againft  their  native  land. 
If  they  are  fond  of  fccnes  of  horror  *  and  diftrefs,  they 
may  there  indulge  their  propenfities  to  the  utmoft.  A 
thirft  of  blood,  at  which  favagcs  would  blufh,  and  from 
which  infulted  humanity  ftarts  back  appalled;  their  trade  and 
manufidturers  annihilated  ;  th"ir  agriculture  cramped  and 
fettered  ;  honour,  religion,  and  honelty  trampled  underfoot. 
If  for  thefe,  we  are  to  difmifs  our  love  to  the  King,  our  re- 
verence for  theConftitution  and  Laws,  our  profperity,  liber- 
ty, and  happinefs, — avert  from  Britons,  oh !  merciful 
heaven  !  the  wretched  infatuation-  Teach  them  to  know 
and  to  feel  the  genuinenefs  of  the  bleflings  which  diftm- 
guifh  this  happy  land.  Free  that  land  from  the  cla- 
mours of  the  feditious,  the  murmurs  otthe  difcontentcd, 
and  the  fecret  as  well  as  open  defigns  of  wicked  an<l  un- 
principled men.  To  this  prayer  whoever  has  the  love  of 
his  country  warm  at  his  heart,  will  fervently,  and  with  all 
his  fpirit,  fay  Amen. 

»  M.  Louvet  afferted  in  the  National  AfTcmbly,  and  hit  affcrtJon  wn 
not  conlradiaed,  that  no  lefs  than  aS.oooixrrlo.  s  have  b««  mnllacmr. 
with  fcarcely  the  rdpite  of  a  moment  to  commend  tlirir  louls  to  heiren  I 
Of  thefe,  much  thcg.eater  part  had  no  crime  whatever  la«l  »°;»«^';^'»»'KM 
and  to  the  reft,  exfept  a  generous  concern  and  »;.«>^''™"!V° ''"f/!  '7 
fortunes  and  deprefTcd   condi.ion  o^"  their  k...g,  .:tl«couWtKoS,cad 

Will  it  be  believii,  th  a  fucb  a  wanton  e♦f""°r^'?  °^rl  i^^^ 
,,rodigality  of  the  lives  of  human  crca.ures.  ^-•'•''/'"^"li^^ut 
licans  and  levellers,  find  adyocato".  .f  not  to  c.mmef.d,  at  leail  to  pUu 

^te  5Dd  excufe !!!  ADDRES& 


J     D     D     R     E     S     S 

TO   THE 

M  E  xM  B  E   R  S 

OF   THE 

VARIOUS   BOX-CLUBS   and    BENEFIT 
SOCIETIES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

BT  STRAP  BODKIN,  Staymaker. 

NOT  having  had  the  advantage  of  much  fchool  learn- 
ing, I  am  afraid  1  (hall  not  be  able  to  exprefs  my- 
fclf  tjuite  To  well,  or  make  myfelf  fo  clearly  underftood  by 
you,  as  I  could  wifh  j  but,  at  the  fame  time,  having  the 
intereft  of  my  fellow-tradefmen  and  mechanics  much  at 
heart,  I  {hall  ufe  my  beft  endeavours  to  be  ferviceable  to 
my  fellow-citizens. 

The  Box  Club  to  which  I  have  belonged  thefe  twenty 
years,  was  inftitutcd  for  relieving  our  Tick  brethren,  bury-i 
ing  thofe  that  died,  and   giving   fupport   to  their  widows 
and  children.     We  went  on  extremely  well,  our  meetings 
were  numeroufly  attended,  our  weekly  fubfcriptions  regu- 
larly paid,  and  we  were  enabled  to  fulfil  all  the  good  inten- 
tions  for  which  we  afiembled  ;  and  when  I  was  Steward, 
which  was  but  two  years  back,  we  had    fcveral    hundred 
pounds  in  the  Bank.     I  had   (during  the  lime  that  i  was 
in  office)  laid  a  plan  before  our  Society,  to   pay  a   fmall 
fum  monthly  (independent  of  the  Club  lubfcription),  and 
draw  it  out  every  Chriftmas  ;  and  it  was  found  of  great  ufe 
to  many  of  the  Members,  and  made  them  very  comfortiible 
at  that  feafon.     Our  affairs  were  in  this  fljurifliing  rtate  ; 
peace,  harmony,  and  innocent  mirth,  reigneJ  at  our  meet- 
ings.    If  a  Member  was  noify  or  abufive,  we  blacked  his 
face  ;  if  profane  and  quarrelfoiiie,  we  fined   hisn  ;  and    if 
tucbulent,  ©bfccne,  and  notorioufly  bad,  we  expelled  him  ^ 
(though  that  has  happr-ned  but  once  firce  I  have  belonged 
to  the  Club).     I  fhould  have  remarked,  that  our  Landlord 
always  brought  up  the  Daily   Advertifer  at  our  meetings, 
which  one  of  the  Members  read,  and,  except  when   Colo- 
nel (I've  forgot   his  name)  came  among    us  during   the 
Weftminftcr  Election,  and  took  the  chair,  I  fcarcely  had 
ever  hoard  any  political  topics  (I  think    they   are  called) 
ftarted  in  the   Society.     Things   were   in    thi*;  agreeable 
fituation  when  Mr.  Dott,   who  wrote  for  Mr.  Brief,  who 
was  clerk  to  Mr.  Capias,  who  was  agent  to  Serjeant  Mag- 
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pie,  who  belonged  to  the  Conftitutional  Society,  cam© 
among  us,  though  feveral  of  the  old  Members  ohjtrded  ta 
having  any  Lawyers  in  the  Club  ;  bccaufc  at  our  lad  Bean- 
feaft,  at  the  Three  Hats,  two  of  thefe  gentry,  Tangle  and 
Snare,  fomchow  or  other  were  invited,  and  contrived  to  f-t 
Trowel  and  Horfeflioe  together  by  the  cars,  and  then  ad- 
vifed  them  to  have  an  a<5tion  of  altiult  and  battery  (as  they 
callM  it),  which  laid  one  of  the  combatants  in  a  jail,  and 
nearly  ruined  the  other.  I  reminded  the  Club  of  this,  but 
to  no  purpofe  j  Dott  was  ele(3ed,  and  foon  after  began  to 
take  the  management  of  affairs  into  his  own  hands — He 
doubted  the  legality  of  our  Meetings  -  thought  wc  were 
not  fafe  with  refpeft  to  the  Truftees  in  whole  names  our 
cafti  was  depofited  in  the  Bank  j  nay,  hinted  he  fufpetSted 
the  fecurity  of  the  Barric  itfelf.  When  he  had  caufed  much 
uneafinefs  among  the  Members  by  thefe  infinuations,  and 
rendered  the  Society  out  of  humour  with  each  other,  he 
took  great  pains  to  point  out  the  inconvenience  of  the  houfe 
in  which  we  had  To  long  aflembied  ;  the  negleft  of  th? 
fervants,  and  incivility  of  the  Landlord,  who  was  not 
thought  by  Mr.  Dott  to  be  fufficiently  relpcdlful  j  then 
forming  a  party,  he  turned  the  Committee  and  Stewards 
out  of  their  places,  and  changed  the  houfe  to  one  more 
fafhionable,  as  he  called  it.  He  now  prcpofed  allowing 
perfons  under  the  defcription  of  Vifiting  Members  to  attend 
our  Meetings  ;  and  they  being  generally  the  friends  of 
pott,  and  complaining  of  every  perfon  ?.nd  thing  that 
was  not  cxa<aiy  to  their  opinions,  were  always  fure  to 
promote  difcontent  and  ill-humour  among  us.  Thus,  by 
having  the  knavery  and  rapacity  of  the  great,  the  burthens 
that  fall  upon  the  poor,  the  vaft  profits  of  mafters,  and  the 
lovvnefs  of  journeymen's  wages,  dinn;;d  continually  in  our 
ears  we  were  rendered  To  uneafy  in  our  fituations,  that  we 
boa'n  to  ne^leaour  bufmefs,  anc^  agreed  to  meet  every 
ni-ht  ;  whe^n,  inftead  of  fpending  three- p?ncc  halfpenny, 
w?ran  up  a  reck^.ning  which  our  pay  (even  «/ wc  had 
worked  our  full  time)  could  not  afford.  The  frinds  of 
Dott  advifed  us,  that  the  only  way  to  brmgoi.r  m;.ttcr5  to 
reafon  was,  to  go  to  our  different  fhopmates  and  d.  Hre  them 
to  firikc.  It  was  n.xt  propofed  that  Dott  fhould  be  made 
Secretary,  and  that  the  money  in  our  Bo*c,  which  was  in- 
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reafon."  Eut  when  ncccfilty  drove  mafters  to  comply 
with  their  demand,  it  afforded  no  occaflon  for  exultation  j| 
as  many  Members  were  (by  numbers  of  hands  coming  in 
iiom  the  country)  driven  entirely  out  ofbread,  and  obliged 
to  fubllll  upon  the  fund  of  the  Box,  Our  CJub,  though 
more  numerous,  was  now  neither  fo  fociable  or  ufeful  as  it 
had  been  formerly  ;  our  money,  which  the  old  Members 
h<id  hoarded  with  fo  much  care  againft  a  rainy  day,  vfds 
hofirly  decreafmg. 

Mr,  Dott  next  thought  proper  to  bring  books  to  the 
Club,  which  I  think  they  called  "  The  Rights  of  Man  j'* 
and  as  they  were  at  a  fmall  price,  we  were  perfuaded  to 
purchafe  thtm,  from  a  notion  that  they  taught  people  to  live 
without  labour.  For  my  part,  I  can't  (ay  I  liked  their 
maxims,  for  they  feemed  to  me  to  be  written  to  lead  us  plain 
people  aflr-^y  :  For,  fays  I  to  myfeif,  this  Mifter  Paina 
ieems  to  wifh  for  a  change  of  Government ;  but  why,  as 
we  have  for  forge  vears  enjoyed  the  blefljngs  of  peace,  as 
trade  has  increafed,  and  is  daily  jncreafing,  as  all  things 
have  for  a  long  time  gone  on  fmoothly  and  profperoufly, 
and  as  the  greateft  part  of  our  grievances  are  in  the  brains 
and  hearts  of  wicked  and  defigning  people,  why  (hould  we 
wifli  to  change  our  prefent  happy  fituation  ?  I'm  fure, 
as  for  mylclf  and  all  my  neighbouis  w!io  have  a  little  pro-r 
,perty  to  lofe,  we  dread  a  change,  and  are  determined  to 
preferve  it;  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  much  v/ifer  heads  than 
mine  that  this  Miiler  Paine,  and  3  fetof  needy  wretches 
that  he  is  conneded  with,  only  wapt  to  make  a  general 
fcramble,  that  they  may  have  an  ppportunity  to  catch  what 
they  can. 

Our  Secretary,  Mr.  Dott,  next  prop-ifed  that  the  name 
©f  the  Club  Ihould  be  altered  to  that  of  a  Convention  ;  the 
grangers  that  vifited  us  of  a  Wednefday  nignt  weie  now 
Tailed  Dele-ates  ;  if  a  Member  abfcnted  himfelf  he  became 
an  Emigrant ;  if  it  was  thought  proper  to  fine  one,  he  was 
brought  before  the  Tribunal ;  to  the  henchts  ihey  gave  the 
r.ame  of  Sections ;  the  lower  end  of  the  table  was  called 
the  Bar;  our  weekly  Cf>ntributions  a  Revenue  ;  and  my- 
feif the  C;-/)£t'«w/ Frefident.  Defects  had  been  djfcover- 
cd  in  our  Articles;  fo,  to  crown  the  whole,  nine  of  our 
Members  were  directed  to  frame  a  new  Conftitution, 
^uch  is  our  prefcrt  fituation  ;  we  are  conrinually  forming 
fchemes  for  the  Public  Good,  and  have  propo(td  a  method 
for  the  payment  of  the  National  Debt,  leiiening  the  Taxes, 
gnd  regulating  the  Civil  Lift.     But  whatever  good  we  may 
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<lo  to  the  Public  in  general,  I  am  fure  our  private  tffalM 
have  gone  on  mifcrablyj  for  by  pci>lecting  ourbufuufs, 
fpendinj;  our  own  money,  aisd  wafting  that  of  the  jiox 
(whieh  Ihould  have  been  referved  for  the  hour  of  fickncJj 
or  adverfity),  many  of  my  acquaintance  who  ufed  to  be 
fatisfied  with  iheir  Hations,  and  by  their  indudry  maintainrd 
their  wives  and  families  comfortably,  havt-,  liiice  they  be- 
gan to  talk  of  Liberty  and  Equality,  Ariftocrates  and  De- 
mocrates,  and  twenty  other  hard  words  which  I  never  heard 
ofbefisre,  been  obliged  to  part  with  their  goods  to  appeale 
their  landiorJs  j  their  clothes  to  fupply  themfelvcs  with 
vi<3ual«,  or  rather  drink  (fur  1  always  remarked  that  the 
greateft  politicians  among  us  were  the  gjcatell  drunkards  J  j 
their  children  have  been  fent  to  the  workhoufe;  and  thcsr 
wives  (from  the  contagion  of  bad  example  j  have  become  a» 
negligent  as  themfelves;  and  very  iVequehtly  more  fcr:ou$ 
confequences  have  enfued  from  their  pojiticai  profligacy. 

Let  us,  therefore,  »ny  worthy  felJow-cicizens,  avoid  the 
evils  I  have  above  llated,  by  paying  no  attention  whatever 
to  the  counfels  of  thofe  incendiaries  who  endeavour  ca 
poifon  and  deprave  the  public  mind  by  whifpcring  treafon 
and  dilloyalty  to  the  ^Members  of  your  different  Societies. 
Let  us  venerate  the  Government  from  which  our  fatncra 
and  fathers'  fathers  derived  fecurity  and  happincfe.  Let 
us  pay  that  rcfpecl  to  the  Monarch  to  whicli  he  is  euiitled 
both  by  his  virtues  and  fuuation.  Let  us  treat  our  fupc- 
riors  vvith  deference  and  eftcem  as  long  as  they  direct  their 
influence  to  the  fervice,  and  not  to  the  cpprefllon  of  iheic 
inferiors.  Let  us  confidcr  our  religious  opinions  (to  what- 
ever ftd  we  may  belong  j  to  have  their  foundation  in  obt- 
dience  to  the  Divine  commands,  fubmiflion  to  the  laws  ot 
our  coumrv,  peace,  charity,  and  love  toward  e-ch  oiher, 
and  there  'is  no  df^ubt  but  that  the  many  blefiings  we  de- 
rive from  our  Conltitulion  will  ftill  continue  to  be  theenvjj 
of  other  nations,  in  fpight  of  the  endeavours  of  concealed 
incendiaries,  or  thofe  that  avow  thcmfclvcs  the  authors  ot 
fchemes  vi'hich  they  know  are  impradlicible,  and  which, 
if  they  could  be  carried  into  execution,  would  be  onlv  pro- 
dudive  of  that  confufion  it  feems  to  be  the  firlt  w.fh  o»  ihe,r 
hearts  to  promote.-That  wc  may  avoid  the  luare  thi?  is 

laid  for  us,  is,  ^  „       ^j,. 

My  worthy  Fellow-Citizens 

The  fincere  Prayer  of 

Your  Friend  and  Servant, 

STRAP  iio-DiCiA. 
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r  R  E  N  CH    KINDNESS. 

THE  French,  Brother  EngHfcmen,  would  fain  peN 
fuac'e  us  to  alter  our  form  of  Government,  and 
imitate  them  in  trampling  under  foot  both  theeftablifhed  re- 
ligion, and  thofe  laws  which  we  have  hitherto  been  proud 
ot.  Befoic  Vv'c  hearken  to  their  ad\^ce,  let  us  try  to  recol- 
left  Tome  one  inftance  of  their  former  good  will  to  our 
nation  ;  fome  benefit  which  may  tempt  us  to  truft  them* 
L'-t  us  begin  with  ouf  Revolution  ia  1688.  Tre  French 
did  thdr  utmoft  then,  by  open  war  and  private  rhachination^ 
to  entail  upon  us  popery  and  flavery.  They  fent  an  army  to 
Ireland  ;  they  paid  aiTaflins  to  mutder  King  William  ill 
England  ;  and  when  they  received  an  account  of  his  being 
killed  (thouiih  a  falfc  one),  they  illuminated  the  windows 
tjf  Paris  for  joy. 

In  the  year  1 745,  the  French,  after  ftirfing  up  a  fet  of 
brave  miltaken  Scotfmen  to  rebel  againft  King  George 
the  Second,  meanly  left  thrm  in  the  lurch,  and  contented 
tiiemfelves  with  terrifying  the  old  men  and  women  of  Lon-' 
don  with  threats  of  burning  and  plundering  their  city. 

Very  lately,  did  not  thefe  very  French  excite  the  people 
of  North  America  to  revolt  againft  Great  Britain?  and 
did  not  thefe  very  French  join  in  the  war  with  their  whole 
force  againft  us,  altho' they  hadperfuaded  our  Ambaflador  to 
helieve  that  they  meant  us  nothing  but  true  friendfliip  ? 

Ah  !  my  countrymen,  be  on  your  guard  againft  every 
thing  which  France,  our  ancient,  conftant,  and  perfidi- 
ous Liiemy,  may  ofFer  under  pretence  of  its  being  for  our 
grod. 

JOHN  BULf.. 


FRENCH    HUMANITY. 

J  TOLD  you  in  my  firft  letter  to  beware  of  advice  from 
the    French,  as   they    never  yet    had   fhevvn  to  Great 
rirain  any  ether   d.fpofition  than   that   of  doing    to   her 
every  mifchief  they  could. 

I  now  warn  you  to  avoid  following  French  examples. 
They  have  none  to  ftiew  but  fpecimens  of  Blood*  Rapine, 
and  Murdir.     You  (hall  hear  a  little  of  (heir  deeds    and 
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Jn  telling  the  tale  I  will  only  confult  their  own  writer*. 

In  14  1 8,  a  faction  among  the  people  of  Paris  maflacrodall 
of  the  ojjpofite  fadlion  ;  above  twenty  thoufandperfons  were 
ftabbed  or  fmothereJ,  aoiong  whom  were  more  thanfift 
thoufand  women. 

In  1572,  fevcnty  thoufand  proteftants  were  murdered  on 
St.  Bartholomew's  day  in  Paris  and  the  diftridls  around  it. 
And  during  the  firft  twenty  years  of  one  of  the  French 
civil  wars,  Fromenteau,  one  of  their  own  writers,  affirms, 
that  ftven  hundred  and  fixty-five  thoufand  perfons  were 
flain,  twelve  thoufand  three  hundred  women  were  ravifhcd, 
nine  cities  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  villages  burnt  by 
this  elegant  humane  nation. 

Let  the  forlorn  deplorable  Emigrants  from  France, 
thronging  every  ftreet  in  London,  and  dependent  on  your 
charity  for  every  morfel  of  bread  they  cat,  defcribe  to  you 
the  horrors  of  laft  September.  The  prifons  forced  !  the 
guilty  and  the  innocent  involved  in  one  flaughter !  Women, 
after  having  been  cruelly  murdered,  carried  naked  on  pok-s 
through  the  flreets  of  Paris  ! 

Ah  !  my  friends  and  countrymen,  fhall  fiich  examples 
be  followed  by  the  mild  and  generous  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
land, who  in  all  their  civil  wars  were  never  accufcd  of  a 
fingle  mafTacre;  and  who,  altho'  deluded  to  much  mifchicf 
by  a  mad  Fanatic  in  1780,  fpilt  not  a  fingle  drop  of  human 
Wood  in  the  midHt  of  the  moft  intemperate  riot  1 
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t  H  E 

HAPPY      MAN* 


A    NEW   SONG. 


Have  been  married  thefe  dozen  long  years^ 
And  happily  liv'd  with  my  Dolly  j 
1  leave  to  the  Great  all  the  national  cares, 

Nor  trouble  my  head  with  fuch  folly  ; 
1  mind  my  own  bus'nefs,  and  earn  my  own  bread^ 
My  wages  arc  paid,  and  my  children  are  fed. 
And  Tale  on  my  iLoulders  rll  keep  my  own  head. 
Neighbours,  mind  this,  and  be  quiet. 

When  my  day's  wprk  is  done,  to  the  alehoufe  I  fly^ 

And  there  I  hear  all  the  fine  chattefj 
A  deal  about  Freedom,  and  Equality, 

And  fuch  like  nonfenfical  matter  j 
Tom  Paine's    Rights  of  Man  1    what  are  thofe  Rights 

to  me  ? 
To  do  what  is  right,  I  am  furel  am  free  ; 
i  want  to  hurt  no  man,  no  man  can  hurt  mcj 

Neighbours,  mind  this,  and  be  quiet. 

I  think  that  they  all  want  to  be  at  the  top. 

Who  make  about  Freedom  this  fputterj 
But  it  o'er  the  milk  the  crt-am  did  not  pop, 

How  couid  we  get  any  good  butter  : 
I'll  keep  to  my  work,  and  rejoice  in  n>y  ftate. 
We  can't  all  go  foremoit  e'en  through  the  church  gale  j 
So  1  will  be  HAPPY,  let  who  will  be  great. 

NeightouFS,  mind  this,  and  be  euith 
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TO    THE 

MISTAKEN     PART 

OF    THE 

COMMUNITY, 

Who  ajfemhle  in  Seditious  Cluhs  for  the  Purpofe  of  obtaininl 
.    a  REDRESS  of  what  they  fuppofe  Grievances. 

My  Friends, 

LET  me  candidly  addrefs  a  few  lines  to  you  on  your  pre- 
fent Impolitick  behaviour.  Either  you  are  miftaken 
in  forming  your  opinions  of  what  you  call  Grievances,  or 
elfe  you  are  miflcd  by  an  artfull  fet  of  men,  who  arc  trying 
to  bring  you  into  trouble  that  they  may  reap  the  bcncht.  If 
they  tell  you  that  in  France  they  pay  no  Taxes,  thcjrdecciv* 
vou.  The  French  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  were 
Kot  as  you  are  j  the  poor  paid  all  the  Faxes.    The  very  bs-t 
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was  monopoHfed  by  the  French  Government,  and  becaufe 
the  poor  man  could  not  get  it  under  Ten-pence  a-pound, 
and  this  one  half  dirt,  he  was  obliged  to  go  without ;  nay, 
the  poor  man  who  lived  by  the  Sea-fide  dare  not  even  boil 
the  Salt-water ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  rich  man  paid  no 
Land-Tax:  This  you  will  allow  was  cruel  treatment.  But 
you  have  Salt  at  three  halfpence  a-pound  j  In  like  manner 
all  the  Taxes  fell  upon  the  poor  in  France.  See  the  difference 
in  England  ;  here  it  is  calculated  fo  that  the  poor  feel  com- 
paratively nothing  to  the  rich. 

Were  not  you  laft  year  relieved  in  part  from  Taxes,  and 
if  you  had  not  created  a  difturbance  you  would  this  year  have 
bc°n  ftili  further  relieved,  for  if  you  will  look  at  the  newf- 
pr,pers  ever)'  week  you  will  there  find  that  there  has  been 
more  than  one  million  faved,  which  moft  probabJy  would 
have  enabled  the  government  to  have  relieved  the  poor  from 
fome  of  the  Taxes  they  moft  feei,  fuch  as  the  Tax  of  jd.  on 
Porter ;  a  part  of  the  Tax  on  Candies,  and  a  part  of  the 
Tax  on  Soap.  See  then  how  impolitick  is  your  conduit. 
You  have  by  your  difturbances  cbliged  Government  to  call 
out  the  Militia,  by  which  that  very  money  muft  now  be 
expended  which  was  to  have  been  applied  to  your  benefit. 

When  you  call  for  redu<5lion  of  Taxes,  you  furely  do  not 
underftand  what  the  nature  of  Taxes  are  :  Let  me  then  clear 
this  matter  to  you.  It  is  a  rule  to  do  as  you  would  be  done 
by.  Now  if  it  is  neceflary  that  the  Publick  (hould  borrow 
money  to  defend  th's  Kingdom  from  foreign  enemies,  and  if 
any  man  among  you  happens  to  have  50,  or  20/.  and  you 
lend  it  to  Government,  pray  do  you  not  expert  intereft  for 
it  ?  And  this  intereft  muft  be  paid  by  Taxes — Therefore  it 
is  unfair  in  you  to  call  for  a  reduction  of  thofe  Taxes.  Be- 
fides  the  Taxes  are  laid  in  fuch  a  manner  that  little  is  paid 
by  the  poor,  and  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  pay  what  he 
pleafes,  by  living  in  that  manner  that  will  fubjedl  him  to 
the  fewer  Taxes.  Pray  can  you  ever  complain  of  the  id. 
on  a  pot  of  porter  when  every  perfon  who  keeps  a  coach,  a$ 
well  as  paying  the  halfpenny  on  the  pot  of  porter,  pays  a 
Tax  of  12/.  a  year  for  his  coach,  and  fo  for  many  other 
inatters  where  the  poor  bear  no  part.  Does  not  a  moderate 
houfe  pay  5,  and  6/.  a  year  Window  Tax  when  a  fmall  houfe 
ynder  fo  many  windows  pays  nothing  ?  Further  how  are  the 
very  poor  to  be  maintained  but  by  the  Taxes  raifed  for  that 
mirpofe.  Thus  you  fee  the  rich  pay  the  Taxes  not  the  poor, 
cut  the  poor  reap  the  benefit  of  thofe  Taxes  paid  by  the 
fich. — Now  let  me  point  out  to  you  what  would  be  the  con- 
fequcnce  of  the  reduftion  of  Taxes:  If  the  Taxes  were  not 
^aid|  that  part  of  the  Community  who  have  lent  money 
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to  Government  could  not  receive  their  Income ;  the  confe- 
<juencc  would  be  to  alljourneymen  and  Labourers,  that  where 
they  now  earn  two  Guineas  per  week,  they  perhaps  would  not 
earn  14  Shillings ;  where  one  Guinea,  not  more  than  ys.  6d. 
and  where  12s. — los.  and  qs.  only  5;.— 45. — 3J;  and  fo  in 
proportion  ;  and  many  in  that  cafe  would  not  be  able  to  get 
work.— —Further,  in  regard  to  Servants,  one  half  of  their 
number  mud  lofe  employ,  and  the  other  half  be  reduced  to 
one  third  of  their  prefent  wages  :  Befides  building  would  be 
at  a  ftand,  which  would  throw  out  of  employ  Bricklayers, 
Carpenters,  and  their  labourers,  and  the  like  would  happen 
to  all  other  trades  and  nianufa<Slorie$:  And  to  add  to  the 
whole,  the  confufion  this  Would  bring  on,  would  be  fuch  that 
though  thejourne\man  and  labourer  would  gain  lefs,  yet  h: 
would  find  the  price  of  bread  much  higher  thap  at  prefent  j 
and  as  is  the  cafe  aow  in  France,  perhaps  not  get  breid  to 
buy  if  he  has  rhoney  to  go  to  market  with. 

Therefore,  my  friends,  take  the  advice  of  one  who  is 
neither  in  a  fuperior  or  inferior  fituation  of  life,  who  is 
totally  difinterefted  in  giving  this  council|which  you  muft  fee 
is  for  vour  own  good  ;  return  therefore  to  your  fcvcral  em- 
ploys, and  reft  aflured  that  thwfe  who  have  the  management 
of  thefe  matters  are  doing  for  the  beft,  and  that  by  fuch 
improper  meetings  you  will  not  only  bring  trouble  and  mif- 
chjef  on  yourfelves  but  prevent  the  very  good  inteniioai  in 
vour  favour — 

See  how  the  French  are  taxed  and  at  the  fame  time 
ftarved.  Their  Soldiers  have  not  (hoes,  and  are  krpi  in 
the  open  fields  without  covering  during  this  cold  weather  j 
they  have  bad  bread,  little  or  no  meat,  and  nothmg  but 
water  to  drink,  and  fome  of  them  even  have  no  ftockings 
and  only  four-pence  a  day  paid  in  paper-money,  in  the  tx- 
change  of  which  they  lofe  one  half.  Let  our  own  Soldiers 
therefore  comfort  themfelves  in  being  well  cloaihed,  well  Jed, 
and  well  found  in  every  thing,  which  would  not  be  the  cafe 
if  the  Taxes  were  taken  ofF;  for  where  then  woulJ  the 
money  come  from  that  was  to  fupply  them  with  pay. 
cloathes  and  nouriftiment.  We  mult  therdore  truft  to  a 
^ood  xVliniftry  that  has  and  will  t^kepart.cular  care  hat  our 
Taxes  will  be  reduced  as  often  as  the  c.rcumftauccs  of  the 
times  will  admit. 

This  advice  comes  from 

A  friend  to  true  Britiflx  Lib?rty. 

g  2  LIBERTY, 


LIBERTY,  and  PROPERTY,  COURAGE,  and  COM- 
MON SENSE. 

AY'  my  Lads — What  is  Liberty?  'Tis  not  that  you 
(hall  make  free  to  fnatch  a  glafs  of  Champagne,  out 
of  my  Lords  hand,  when  he  is  lifting  it  to  hit  mouth,  or 
that  he  fliould  dalh  the  porter  out  of  your's  when  you  are 
going  to  take  a  lufty  draught  of  itj  but  that  both  you  and 
my  Lord  poflefs  your  own,  with  equal  fecurity.  Liberty, 
what  is  it  ?  'Tis  not  that  you  mv  Lads  fhould  throw  mud  at 
my  Lord's  Chariot  driving  on  the  Coach  way — or  that  he 
fhould  trample  on,  or  fplafh  you  on  the  pavement.  But 
that  each  flaould  in  their  f«veral  roads  go  unmolefted  on 
their  pleafurcs,  or  bufinefs. 

PROPERTT. 

Life  is  a  Lottery — our  chances,  before  birth  were  equal 
— Vou  may  have  drawn  a  prize,  whilft  a  blank  happens  to 
be  my  port:on — Now  when  you  have  got  poffefiion  of  your 
prize  money,  if  I  (houid  endeavour  to  force  it  from  you, 
you  wouid^ratt  me  a^i^gwe  for  taking  what  was  not  mine, 
and  a  fool,  becaufe  you  would  hang  me  for  it.     I'll  tell  you 

a  ftory  of  old  John ,    whom  I   knew  a  Journeyman 

Brick-layer,  and  whom  thoufands  of  you  have  huzza'd  when 
your  late  worthy  Lord-Mayor  :  John  drew  a  blank  at  ftart- 
iag — But  John  was  honeft,  and  willing  to  labour — he 
thought  it  better  to  mount  the  ladder  a  thoufand  times  to 
the  roof  of  the  higheft  houfes  than  rifle  the  ftepping  once 
on  anothec  ladder.  His  labours  were  blefled  with  a  deferved 
fuccefs,  he  died  dignified  with  the  City's  higheft  honours.— 
Go,  then  my  boneit  fellow,  and  do  likewife. 

Noivfor  Courage^  and  common  fenfe. 

You  have  courage — fo  have  I — But  if  we  have  common 
fenfe  alfo — we  fhall  rather  read  this  and  feparate  with  mu- 
tual good  will— than  give  each  other  a  doufe  on  the  chops  at 
parting. 


A  Parish 
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A  Parish  Cleric's  advlcty  to  the  Good  People,  tn  thg 
Present  Times. 

GooB  People. 

YO  U  have  lately  heard  fome  folks  talk  about  a  thing 
called  Ariftocracy;  and  other  folks  talk  abdut  a  thing 
called  Democracy.     Now  I'll  tell  you  what  they  mean. 

You  know  there  is  a  King,  Lords,  and  Members,  who 
be  fent  to  Parliament  by  Voters  at  Elections.  Now  if  the 
Lords  were  to  fay,  that  the  King  and  the  Members  fcnt  bv 
Voters  (hould  not  help  to  make  Laws,  th:it  would  be  Arif- 
tocracy  :  b'lt  if  the  Members  fent  by  Voters  were  to  fay, 
that  the  King  and  the  Lords  fhould  not  help  to  make 
Laws,  thr>t  would  be  Democracy. 

Now  mind  what  would  happen,  if  the  Lords  were  to  fay 
that  the  King  and  Members  fcnt  by  Voters,  fhould  not 
help  to  make  Laws. 

The  Lordi  would  begin  quarrelling  about  who  (bouldbc 
uppermoft  :  and  the  proudeft  of  them  would  (lick  at  nothing 
to  gain  their  ends.  All  the  money  ue  now  pay  to  fupporc 
Soldiers,  Sailors,  Lawyers,  and  Parfons,  would  then  be 
feized,  and  fpcnt  in  bribes  to  people  that  could  bawl,  make 
a  noife,  and  get  mobs  together.  But  obferve  me ;  though 
the  Lords  would  quarrel  a^mong  themfelves  about  who  (hould 
be  uppermoft,  yet  they  would  take  care  all  to  agree  in  domg 
you  harm.  A  man  would  not  dare  fay  his  foul  was  hj» 
own,  under  an  Ariftocracy :  for  as  I  have  read  in  fomc 
Hiftorv  Hooks,  in  all  places  where  an  A/iftecracy  has  been 
fet   up  by   itfelf,  the  People  have   been   always  ufed  like 

Well  •  now  lei's  fee  what  ill  would  come  if  the  Members 
fent  by  Voters  at  Eleaions  were  to  fay,  that  the  King  and 
the  Lords  Ihould  not  help  to  make  Laws.  J^^  P^^^.^^l 
the  Members  would  try  ^o  be  uppermoft  and  be  always 
makinc  an  uproar  in  the  Country.  All  the  Drunken,  Riot- 
ou^,  die,  and  bad  People  would  join  fome  one  f.de  and 
?ome  ano'ther,  and  be  for  ever  i^ghring.  '^ -"-^f  J^ 
laft   fummer   in    France.     And  how  manydje^th.nk^havc 

hac 
th( 
hone( 

,  Kin"   Lords.  \nd  Members  fent  to  P«l.am=nt  by  Vote,., 
to  help  one  another  in  malinz  Laws.  ^1^^ 
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The  King  hinders  the  Lords  from  making  any  Laws  to 
hurt  the  Members  fent  by  Voters:  and  the  King  hinders. 
the  Members  fent  by  Voters  from  making  any  Laws  to 
hurt  the  Lords.  So  again;  the  Lords  won't  let  the  Mem- 
bers hurt  the  King  ;  and  the  Members  won't  let  the  Lords 
hurt  hnn.  And  fo  all  Three,  King,  Lords,  and  Members 
are  forced  to  agree  in  making  Laws. 

The  proverb  fays,  "  Two  heads  are  better  than  One:" 
ay,  and  *'  Three  heads  are  better  than  Two."  We  know, 
that  when  our  Squire,  and  the  Church-wardens,  and  the 
Overfeers  all  meet  together  in  the  Vefl:ry,  Parifh  Bufmefs 
is  done  better  than  when  the  Squire  is  there  without  tho 
Parifh  Officers,  or  the  Parifti  Officers  without  the  Squire: 
and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  when  ihey  be  all  met,  one  knows 
what  is  heft  to  be  done  in  one  cafe  ;  another  knows  what 
js  heft  to  be  done  in  another  cafe ;  and  a  third  knows  what 
is  heft  to  be  done  in  a  different  cafe:  and  fo  from  their 
helping  one  another  they  do  the  Parifh  Bufinefs  well.  'Tig 
jufl  fo  with  King,  Lords,  and  Members  fent  by  Voters: 
they  all  help  one  another  with  advice,  and  fo  do  the  bufi- 
nefs of  the  Nation  well. 

You  have  heard  a  great  deal  too  about  one  man's  being 
equal  to  another.  Now  to  my  mind,  thp  folk  that  talk 
fo,  talk  as  foolifli  as  if  they  were  to  fay,  that  a  Man  of  five 
feet  high  were  as  tall  as  a  Man  of  fix  feet;  that  the  People 
down  in  our  Church  could  fing  as  well  as  the  choir  in  the 
Gallery  J  that  a  pack  of  Boys  could  ring  and  play  at  cricket 
as  well  as  our  ringers  and  cricket  club;  or  that  the 
Man  who  had  his  head  broke  at  back-fword  laft  Salifbury 
race  week,  was  as  good  a  Man  on  the  ftaije  as  he  that  broke 
his  head  and  won  the  prize.  But  I'll  tell  you  a  little  more 
what  the  folk  mean,  that  talk  about  one  man's  being  equal 
to  another.  If  you  are  a  Mafler ;  thefe  folk  teach  your 
fervant  to  turn  you  out  of  doors,  and  become  Mafler  him- 
felf.  If  you  are  a  fervant,  and  have  fayed  up  fome  m.oncy 
out  of  your  wages  ;  thefe  folks  teach  any  fellow  that  is 
flronger  than  you,  to  take  your  money  away  from  you  : 
and  if  you  fay  it  is  very  hard  that  you  fliould  lofe  your 
money,  the  fellow  is  taught  to  beat  you  down  and  pick 
your  pockets.  If  you  are  a  7  radefman,  thefe  folk  teach 
your  Journeymen  and  Apprentices  not  to  obey  vour  orders': 
and  ttiey  tell  perfons  who  owe  you  money  for  goods  deli- 
vered, that  there  is  no  harm  in  cheating  you  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  punifbed  for  not  paying  their  juft  debt?, 
if  you  are  a  Farmer;  thefe  folk  teach  your  Carters,  Thref- 
}iers,  Hedgers,  and  Shepherds,  to  break  open  your  Barns 

and 
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«nd  Granaries,  and  take  corn  when  ever  they  pleafe*  If 
you  are  a  Clothier  j  thefe  folic  bid  your  Scribblers,  Shear- 
men, and  Burlers,  and  all  in  your  (hop  pull  down  your 
Machines,  and  not  work  without  encreafe  of  wages.  If 
you  are  a  Hard-ware  maker  at  Birmingham  or  Sheffield, 
they  tell  your  workmen  to  deftroy  all  tngines  if  they  don't 
like  them,  and  to  fpend  in  drinking  and  mobbing  juft  as 
much  time  as  they  pleafe.  So  a  fine  piece  of  pell-mell  is 
tnade  by  the  Tag,  Rag,  and  Bobtail  in  places,  wh^re  thefe 
folk  are  lurking. 

Ay;  and  now  fee  what  the  people  in  France  have  got  by 
all  the  higgedly-piggedly,  topfy-turvy  bufinefs  brought 
about  by  the  mad  folks,  that  have  talked  there  fo  much 
about  one  man's  being  equal  to  another.  Why,  in  one 
large  Town  only,  there  are  thirty  thoufand  manufadlurcrs 
all  out  of  work ;  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufc  their  Maders 
are  ruined  for  want  of  cuftomers,  and  the  workmen  arc 
ruined  with  their  Mafters.  Thoufands  of  other  people  are 
ftarving;  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  Farmers  can  get  no- 
body to  work  ;  or  if  they  can  get  hands,  yet  they  can't  get 
a  fair  price  for  their  corn,  and  I'o  they  won't  plough  their 
land. 

You  have  been  told  by  the  folk  that  want  to  fet  us  all 
by  the  ears,  like  cat  and  dog,  that  you  (hall  then  have 
bread  and  cheefe,  meat  and  beer,  and  clothing,  ten  titres 
cheaper  than  now,  if  you  will  join  in  kicking  up  a  duft. 
Neic'hbours,  'tis  all  a  lie;  an  impudent  lie;  and  they  that 
eive^ou  iuch  falfe  promifes  know  that  they  arc  itllmg  hes. 
And  i'il  prove  the  contrary  to  what  they  fay.  If  there  wa» 
to  be  a  general  difturbance  of  the  peace  in  our  Powms  and 
Villages!  all  tiadcs  would  be  at  a  ftand :  your  Markets 
would  not  be  fervcd  :  your  Makers  could  not  get  Barley  : 
vour  Clothiers  could  not  make  Uoth  :  and  fo,  m  ft  cad  of 
having  every  thing  cheaper,  you  would  have  'very  thmg 
dearer,  and  pay  more  money  tor  worfe  thmgs  then,  than 
you  pay  for^good  things  no^.  Perhaps  too,  "  the  tabl« 
rv'be'turn'dV'  as    the  faying   is,  and  ;*  the  weakeft   may 


trance.  J^  irlt  ot  an  mc)  ,•  ^.y.  the  poor  French- 
men who  would  not  jo.n  '^ ^he.r  cruelty  tn  p  ^^^ 
men  we  be  faving  from  bemg  murdered.                   y^^^^ 
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ployed  people  to  make  a  piece  of  work  here,  in  hopes  that 
whilft  we  were  quarrelling  at  home,  they  might  come  and 
do  our  country  fome  harm.  And  fo,  juft  like  the  French- 
men in  all  the  wars  for  the  laft  hundred  years,  they  mull 
be  meddling  and  making  with  other  people's  affairs,  and 
*'  thrufting  their  fingers  into  other  people's  pyes,"  as  the 
faying  is.  But  pleafe  God !  and  <*  they  will  burn  their 
fingers  :"  we  fhall  make  the  Mounfeers  over  the  water  dance 
to  another  tune,  if  they  don't  leave  us  alone,  '*  No  frogs, 
nor  foup-meagre  for  Engliftimen :"  let  'em  eat  what  they 
like  at  home,  but  not  think  to  cram  an  Englifhman  with 
fuch  fluff.  The  French  have  been  all  mad  and  blind  to- 
gether j  and  they  are  all  ruined  for  their  pains ;  fo  they  wifti 
that  we  too  may  be  a!l  mad  and  blind  together,  and  that  we 
may  be  ruined  juft  as  they  are.  But  don't  let  us  goto  pot  to 
pleafe  them.  We  arc  well  off  as  we  are:  don't  let  us  go  to 
undo  every  thing,  for  a  chance  only  of  mending  fomething. 
Don't  let  us  begin  pulling  down  our  houfes  over  our  heads 
to  bury  ourfelves  in  the  ruins.  Don't  let  us  kill  the  patient 
by  v/ay  of  curing  him,  as  the  quack-doftors  do. 

Mind  me,  neighbours.  Once  upon  a  time  the  heart  and 
feet  grumbled  becaufe  the  head  was  raifed  above  them,  and 
becaufe  the  head  could  fee'  So  the  heart  and  feet  made  a 
bargain  ;  the  heart  would  hot  fupply  the  head  with  blood  ; 
and  the  feet  would  not  go  where  the  head  looked.  Upon 
thi',  the  head  fcon  grew  very  pale;  thie  eyes  were  dim  ;  the 
brain  out  of  order,  till  at  laft  down  fell  the  whole  body  to 
the  ground.  The  heart  began  blaming  the  feet,  and  the 
feet  found  fault  with  the  heart,  but  upon  a  little  confidera- 
tion  they  confeffed  they  were  both  to  blame.  So  the  heart 
fet  about  giving  blood  to  the  head,  and  the  feet  walked 
wher,ever  the  head  looked  :  and  all  three  agreed,  that  as 
neither  of  them  could  do  without  the  other  two,  fo  they 
would  be  good  friends,  and  accordingly  they  lived  to  a  long 
old  age.  Even  (o,  muft  Kmg,  Lords,  and  Members  in 
Parliament  all  agree  together,  and  then  Old  England  will 
prolper  for  many  hundred  years. 

Remember  too  the  man  that  married  two  wives  :  one 
wife  pulled  out  his  black  hairs,  and  the  other  wife  pulled 
out  his  gray  hairs,  and  fo  between  them  both  the  poor 
huft>and  was  left  bald-pated.  Even  fo,  if  one  tries  to  de- 
Ifroy  this  part,  and  another  tries  to  deftroy  that  part  of  our 
Laws,  we  fhall  be  left  without  any  Laws,  and  be  at  the 
mercy  of  thieves  and  murderers. 

Once  again,  neighbours,  and  I  won't  fpeak  any  more. 
Do  but  think  of  the  boy,  who  had  a  goofe  that  laid  golden 

,  eggs, 
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eggs,  as  the  ftory  fays.  The  boy,  like  a  blockhead,  as  h« 
was,  could  not  be  contented  to  take  the  eggs  after  the  goofe 
had  laid  them,  but  even  cut  open  the  (joofe,  in  hopes  of 
getting  the  eggs  the  fooner,  and  fo  he  loft  eggs,  goofe,  and 
all.  Juft  fo  if  we  are  fo  foolifh  as  not  to  know  the  value 
of  the  bleffings  we  now  enjoy,  but  are  fo  reftlefs  that  we 
muft  needs  cut  up  the  Conftitution,  why  we  Iball  loofe  the 
BleiTings  and  Conftitution  too,  and  get  nothing  in  exchange 
but  bloodftied  and  confufion  as  long  as  we  live,  and  as  long 
as  our  Children  may  live  after  us.  So  do  let  usknow  whcA 
we  are  well  off,  and  be  thankful ! 


A 

SERIOUS    CAUTION 

T  O 

THE        POOR. 


Y 


December  8,   1792. 

OU  have  been  told  much  of  the  French  Revolution  ;— 
jL  Confider  what  the  Revolution  has  produced.— It  hai 
totally  overthrown  all  Government  and  all  Property,  and 
all  Reliirion  ;— it  has  laid  wafte  whole  Houfcs,  Palaccj,  and 
Cities ;— it  has  overturn'd  all  L-w  and  Order  and  Jufticc 
and  Trade  ;— it  has  put  Thoufands  of  our  Fellow  Creature* 
to  Death  in  the  moft  horrible  anJ  barbarous  manner;— and 
it  has  driven  ten-thoufands  of  them  into  different  Countries 
where  they  are  hourly  languifhing  under  every  poffible  agony 
of  diftrcfs.  —  1  hefe  certainly  are  very  f.rious  thmgs.- 
Surely  the  principles  which  have  brought  all  this  milcry 
»,pon  France  muft  be  extremely  dangerous,  and  you  ought 
to  confider  well  before  you  adopt  them.  ,.       , 

Something  has  been  faid  concerning  the  ^1""^^/ 
Mankindr-U  this  expreflion  has  any  meaning,  '^  •^"'^'5- 
nify  that  we  (hou'd  all  be  exaflly  ahke.-But  have  you  con- 
fider'd  how  many  years  it  will  cofl  you,  and  how  much 
labour  too,  beforeS'cu  can  make  us  fo  i  And  when  you  have 
done  all  t'his,  how  long  (hall  we  continue  equa  do  j^ou 
thmk  l-^Noi  a  fmgle  day-h:  men  ot  fupcnor  '"^^g^'^^J^" 
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duftry,  and  fkill,  wou'd,  in  a  very  few  hours,  gain  th« 
advantage  over  the  difhoneft,  the  indolent,  and  the  ignorant. 
— Confider  then,  how  very  little  meaning  there  is  in  this 
word  Equality. —  Kovv  is  it  poflible  that  there  can  be  any 
fuch  Equality,  when  fome  mull  govern,  and  others  muft  be 
gdvern'd? — The  world  is  now  near  fix  thoufand  years  old, 
and  did  you  ever  hear  of  any  Nation  whatever  in  which  the 
inhabitants  were  all  equal  ? — '^o-^Thsre  muji  be  diJiinSiions 
amongjl  men,  and  one  great  fource  of  thefe  diftindlions  is 
froperty. — Providence  meant  from  the  beginning,  that  there 
lliou'd  be  rich  and  that  there  fhou'd  be  poor — and  y(  u  find  in 
the  Bible  many  duties  commanded  to  each. — Now,  if  it  were 
intended  that  all  fhou'd  be  richy  why  (hou'd  any  duties  be 
commanded  to  the  poor? — !f  by  your  own  induftry  and  ho- 
jiefty  you  can  make  yourfelves  rich,  there  is  no  law  of  this 
Kingdotn  which  forbids  you.  You  daily  fee  numberlefs 
inltances  «f  individuals  rifing  very  honourably  from  poverty 
to  great  wealth,  and  you  cannot  but  know  that  induftry  and 
honefty  generally  meet  with  great  encouragement  and  fuccefs 
in  this  Kingdom. — But  if  you  overturn  Government,  you 
overturn  property  too,  and   are  a  great  deal  poorer  than  you 

poffibly  cou'd  be  under  the  very  worji  Govemjnent. The 

rules  of  property  are  founded  upon  {tri(5t  principles  of  Juftice 
^nd  confcience,  and  the  Bible  exprefsty  forbids  you  to  invade 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  another  m<:n's  property,  be  it  ever 
fo  great. — You  fee  then  how  weakly  ihofe  perfons  argue  who 
talk  much  about  Ecjualizing  :  add  to  that,  they  have  very 
ilender  notions  either  of  Jultice  or  Religion,  and  at  the  laft, 
will  be  much  poorer  than  when  they  nrlt  began. 

It  may  be  faid  perhaps,  "  Jf  all  zi'ere  equal,  wc  Jhoud  not 
he  compelled  to  work."  Be  not  (o  abfurdly  deceived. — This 
life  of  Equality  wou'd  be  no  eafy  life — for  without  Govern- 
ment— without  law — without  protection,  you  wou'd  find 
that  to  preferve  your  property  wou'd  be  a  hard  tafK  indeed  :  — 
far  harder  than  any  labour  which  you  now  undergo,  and  what 
"is  worfe,  you  would  live  in  daily  horror  and  anxiety — be^ 
fides,  how  cou'd  this  property  be  ever  valuable  to  you  with- 
put  fome  labour  and  exertion  ?  Wou'd  the  earth  of  itfelf  bring 
forth  fruits  for  you  ?  Wou'd  houfes  of  ihemfelves  rif?  from 
the  ground  ?  Wou'd  the  necelTaries  and  conveniences  of  life 
be  fupplied  to  your  hands  without  any  care,  or  fore-thought 
of  vour  own? — r**  Wou'd  the  ravens,  do  you  fuppofe,  bring 
you  bread  and  flefli  in  the  morning,  and  bread  and  flefli  in 
the  eviningr"  Certainly  not — you  would  be  driven  to  la- 
]j>our — with  the  fweat  of  your  own  brow — for  yourfelf ;  and 
mull  labour  much  more  painfully  than  you  do  at  prefect — for 


as 


as  all  wou'd  be  equal,  you  cou'd  compel  none  to  laboar  for 
jou — or  to  affift  you. 

But  fomething  has  been  faid  of  the  <«  Rights  of  Man.'* 
What  do  you  mean  bv  thefe  words?  Do  you  mrantlofe 
Rights  which  Man  claims  as  given  him  from  God  ?  Iffo, 
thofe  Rights  cannot  poffibly  be  preferv'd  without  Government, 
or  do  you  mean,  Man's  f/wV  Rights  ?— If  fo,  thofe  Rights 
plainly  fuppofe  a  Government ;  fo  that  in  either  Cafe,  even 
according  to  your  own  account  there  mu/i  be  a  Goveniment. 
But  it  may  be  faid,  "  My  Natural  Rights  are  too  much  abridged 
by  civil  Government  " — If  you  mean  to  apply  this  to  the  Civil 
Governm-nt  of  England,  I  entiiely  deny  the  faft.— I  he 
Law  of  England  lays  ro  reftraints  but  upoti  your  wickednefs, 
your  immorality,  or  your  injuftice;  and,  in  no  other  caf« 
whatever,  does  it  give  any  man  upon  earth  the  haft  power 
over  your  Life,  your  Limbs,  your  Liberty,  } our  Property, 
or  one  fingle  poflfeffion  which  you  value  and  enjoy  : — 'Jn  the 
contrary  it  efte^ually  proteils  all  thefe  things  for  you,  and 
fecures  them  to  you  againft  t'e  violence  and  o,  prrffion  of 
others. — As  long  as  you  conrinue  honeft  and  do  no  injury 
to  your  neighbour,  the  Law  perm'ti  you  to  do  exadtly  at 
you  pleafe,  and  it  endeavours  to  make  every  thing  comfort- 
able to  you,  and  feverely  pudifhes  all  tliofc  who  dare  to  dif- 
turb  you. — You  wou'd  find  this  to  be  true  if  you  knew  at 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Law, — and  after  all, 
even  fuppofing  that  you  had  lome  little  reafon  to  complain, 
Rebellion  is  not  the  beft  method  of  gaining  redrcfs. 

But  it  i^  often  lamented  that  "  property  is  too  unequally  di- 
vided." The  diftribution  of  property  in  England  gives  great 
encouragement  to  thofe  who  are  upright,  diligent,  (kilfui, 
and  prudent; — but  it  gives  very  little  encouragement  to 
thofe  who  are  difhoneft,  flothful,  extravagant,  or  impru- 
dent ; — and  the  law  allows  us,  when  once  we  have  gain'd 
a  property,  not  only  tt)  enjoy  it  ourfelves,  but  to  difpofe  of 
it  as  we  pleafe  at  our  death.— Now  this  is  certainly  a  very 
great  privilege. — You  wou'd  not  wifh  that  it  fhould  be  abo- 
fifh'd.— It  ouu;ht  to  be  a  pleafing  refledlion  to  you  to  think 
that  your  children,  and  tho.Q^  whom  you  hold  moft  dear, 
will  enjoy  every  thing  you  leave  behind  you,  and  the  more 
you  leave,  the  more  will  they  enjoy.— If  therefore  feme 
perfons  be  born  to  great  pofleffions,  the  cife  is  fimply  this— 
I'hat  thdr  fathers  or  fore-fathers  underwent  the  toil  and 
fatigue  of  acquiring  thofe  poiTdlions,  and  afterwards  left 
them  to  be  enjoy'd  by  theif  defcendants.— Now  all  this  i* 
very  reafonable  and  comfortable,-Surely  it  is  very  right 
to  divide  property  in  this  manner  :-.Much  better  than  to 
deftroy  it,  as  the  levellers  have  done  in  France.  ^^ 


*'  But  you  may  pojftbly  complain  of  TaxesJ** — No  Govern- 
ment can  be  maintain'd  without  expence — Fleets  and  Ar- 
mies muft  be  paid Judges  and  others  muft  have  fala- 

ries — Men  muft  not  fight  our  battles  and  give  up  all  their 
time  and  talents  to  us — for  nothing.  Our  Taxes  are  for 
maintaining  thefe  expences.  Is  it  not  better  to  pojfefs  pro- 
perty— f though  it  be  taxed) — than  to  poflefs  no  property,  ti9 
perjonal  fafety  at  all  ? — But  it  may  be  urged,  *'  our  Taxes  are 
too  high" — jlvery  Englifhman  wilhes  with  you  that  they 
were  lefs,  and  none  more  fincerely  (o  than  our  Governors 
themfelves — But  are  ysu  taking  the  proper  means  of  hj/en- 
ing  thefe  Taxes? — On  the  contrary,  are  you  not  talcing 
the  very  means  of  encreajiug  them  ? — for  riots  and  tumults 
always  bring  a  heavy  load  of  expences,  and   particularly 

upon  the  fpot  where  they  are  committed or  in  fhort, 

are  jam  able  to  devil'e  any  means  of  leflening  Taxes :  Our 
Governors  are  doing  every  thing  in  their  power  to  relieve 
t»s  :  and  inftead  of  harrailing  them,  we  ought  to  be  grateful 

to  them  for  their  care. IJut  you  may  fay,  *'  our  Govern" 

ment  is  too  expenftve." — Is  it  in  your  power,  do  you  think, 
to  tell  us  how  Government  can  be  managed  more  frugally  ? 
Are  you  able  to  give  us  any  deep  and  ufeful  calculations  upon 
this  head  I  Many  of  thefe  expences  were  incurred  a  hundred 
years  ago — long  btfore  we  were  born,  and  you  ought  not 
to  be  angry  with  our  Governors  for  being  honeft,  and  pre- 
ferving  our  nauonal  character  in  paying  our  juft  debts: — 
and  debts  too  which  they  had  no  hand  in  contracting.—— 
**  But  the  King^s  Revenue  you  think  is  too  large." — You  fup- 
pofe  then  that  the  Ki£)g  wholly  and  folely  by  himfelf  con- 
fumes  his  Revenue  : — You  are  greatly  miftaken— — 1  he 
King's  income  is  divided  amongft  multitudes  of  people, 
who  (hare  it  with  him — there  are  many  labourers,  manu- 
Jadturcrs,  fervants,  and  others,  who  are  as  jadly  charge- 
able as  the  King,  with  confuming  this  Revenue — Befides, 
fuppofe  that  this  Revenue  was  entirely  to  be  abolifhed,  how 
much  do  you  ira^eine  that  j(if«  would  be  the  gainer? — If  the 
King's  Rev(*nue  was  to  be  divided  equally  amongft  every 
one  of  his  Subjcfis  throughout,  1  will  venture  to  lay,  that 
each  perfon's  ihare  would  fcarcely  be  three  (hillings  in  the 
year. — Now  will  you  be  fo  foolifli  as  to  involve  yourfelf 
and  family  in  the  greateft  diftrefs,  and  even  lifque  your 
own  life  and  their*s — nay  will  you  involve  the  whole  King- 
dom too  in  tne  deepeft  mifery  and  bloodflied — 'merely  for. the 
fmall  chance  of  gaining  fuch  a  paltry  fum  as  this — fcarcely 
the  wages  of  two  days,  and  in  lomc  places  not  even  the 
wages  of  one  day  ?  if  gain  be  your  obje6tj  you  certainly  are 

not 
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»ot  taking  the  wlfeft  courfe.— You  have  every  day  in  your 
power  a  thoufand  better  ways  of  making  money,  than  by 
deftroying  the  Royal  Revenue. 

But  it  is  faid,  "  The  Officers  of  State  receive  tn  great  St!a. 
ries" — Whenever  you  can  find  mvn  of  integrity,  fcnfc, 
charafter,  and  education, — Men  ft  to  be  trujled — who  will 
do  the  bufinefs  of  the  State  for  Icfs  money — you  may  then 
fairly  interpofe — but,  till  then,  be  content  to  pay  our  Statef. 
men  as  at  prefent,  for  many  of  them  dearly  earn  their  mo- 
ney.  .But  it  is  faid — **  there  are  many  Sinecure  placet^'— - 

large  fums  given  to  people  who  do  nothing — But  thcfc  peo- 
ple have  once  done  fomcthing — they  have  either  gained  us 
great  vidlories  by  fe.a  or  land,  or  have  done  the  State  fome 
fervice  by  their  wholefome  counfels  and  prudent  exertions  ^ 
and  have  endured  much  labour  and  hardfhip  both  of  body 
and  mind,  and  have  fufTcred  much  inconvenience  or  difad- 
vantage  on  our  account — -Now  you  will  not  be  fo  bafc  as  to 
deny  them  fome  fmall  recompence  for  their  fcrvices. 

In  fhort,  no  fet  of  poor  upon  earth  are  by  any  means  (b 
happy  as  the  honefl  and  induftrious  poor  of  this  Countrv. 
The  law  fecures  your  Property,  Perfons,  and  every  poffi- 
We  Liberty  : — for  it  is  well  known  that  the  law  of  England, 
above  all  other  laws  in  the  world,  is  open  to  the  lowcft  as 
well  as  the  higheft,  to  the  poorefV  as  well  as  the  richcft. — 
The  prefent  times  too  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  you  :  foe 
by  reafon  of  the  great  increafe  of  trade,  there  is  great  de- 
mand for  your  labour— aifd  the  wages  given  jou  arc  ex- 
tremely liberal.— Thefe  are  very  valuable  blcffings— and 
thefe  we  earneftly  wifh  you  to  enjoy,  inftcad  of  rufliing 
headlong  upon  your  ruin. 

THE  POOK  MAN'S  FRIEND. 


RFFLEC- 
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paiNe's    trial. 


WHEN  fo  much  has  been  faid  on  the  mifchlef  done  by 
fpreading  Seditious  and  Inflammatory  Libels,  we 
cannot  permit  fo  important  a  tranfaftion  as  the  convitSlion  of 
TJjomas  Paine  to  pafs  without  an  obfervation.  The  writings 
which  go  under  the  name  of  this  man,  contain  almoft  all  the 
topics  that  have  been  made  ufe  of  to  difquiet  the  minds  of  the 
ignorant,  and  incite  them  todifturb  the  peace  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  numerous  other  publications  are  little  more  than  repe- 
titions of  thefe  in  various  forms.  The  fentence  of  the  law 
Upon  this  publication,  muft  therefore  be  received  with  heart- 
felt fatisfadlion  by  the  Nation,  which  now  fhews  itfelf  fa 
determined  to  countera6l,  and  repel  its  mifchievous  efFeds. 
The  whole  proceeding,  which  led  to  this  convidlion,  cannot 
be  lefs  a  fubjeiSl  of  congratulation.  The  temper,  as  well 
as  firmnefs,  Ihewn  in  this  profecution  ;  the  found  and  confti- 
tutional  dodlrines  on  which  it  was  grounded,  by  the  Attorney- 
General  who  conducted  it ;  the  decifion  of  the  law  and  fact 
by  the  Jury,  without  hefitation,  or  doubt  upon  the  merits  : 
all  thefe  confiderations  united,  cannot  fail  to  imprefs  the 
Nation  with  confidence  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  in 
matters  of  Libel. — That  although  it  may  be  flow,  it  is  yet 
fure;  and  that  it  is  conformable  to  the  pureft:  principles  ever 
contended  for  by  Theorifts,  and  no  where  reduced  to  ra- 
tional practice  but  in  this  Country.  With  fuch  a  tribunal, 
this  Country  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  Prefs, 
and  be  enabled  to  refift  the  fatal  efFe«5ts  to  be  dreaded  fiom  its 
licentioufnefs. 

Dec.  26,  1792. 


A  WORD 


A    WORD   TO   THE  WISE. 

A  new  'Ballad  on  the  Times, 


THE  Mounfeer?,  they  fay,  have  the  world  in  a  firing, 
1  hey  don't  like  our  Nobles,  they  don't  like  our  King  | 
But  they  fmuggle  our  wool,  and  they'd  fain  have  our  wheat. 
And  leave  us  poor  Englilhasen  nothing  to  eat.        ^  , 

Dtxty  down,  &c. 

Tliey  call  us  already,  a  Province  of  France, 
And  come  here  by  iiuudreds  to  <^ach  us  to  dance ; 
They  fay  we  are  heavy,  they  fjy  we  are  dull. 
And  that  beef  and  plumb-pudding's  not  good  for  John  Bull. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

They  jaw  in  their  clubs,  murder  women  and  Pricfts, 
And  then  for  their  Fifhwives  they  make  Civic  Fcafts ; 
Civic  feafts !  what  arc  they  ?  why  a  new-faOiion'd  thing. 
For  which  they  renounce  both  their  God  and  their  king. 

Dcrry  dowo,  «c. 

And  yet  there's  no  eating,  'tis  all  foolifh  play. 

Fop  when  pies  are  cut  open,  the  birds  fly  away  } 

But  Frenchmen  aiimire  it,  and  fancy  they  fee. 

That  Liberty's  perch'd  at  the  top  of  a  i  ree.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

They  fay  man  arJ  wffe  fhould  no  longer  be  one, 

«'  Do  you  take  a  daughter,  and  I'll  t^kcafon. 

And  as  all  things  are  equal,  and  all  ^^^^^^y'"^^^^  ^,  » 

«  If  your  .;/.  don't  fu.  ;.«,  S.r,  P^haps  fte  I!  ^.^m. ^^^ 

But 
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But  our  women  are  virtuous,  our  women  arc  fair. 
Which  is  more  than  they  tell  us,  your  French  women  are  ; 
They  know  they  are  happy,  they  know  they  are  free. 
And  that  liberty's  not  at  the  top  of  a  Tree. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

Then  Iet*s  be  united,  and  know  when  we're  well. 
Nor  believe  all  the  lies,  thefe  Republicans  tell. 
They  take  from  the  rich,  but  don't  give  to  the  poor. 
And  to  all  forts  of  mifchief  they'd  open  the  door. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

Our  foldiers  and  failors  will  anfwer  thefe  Sparks, 
Though  they  threaten  Dumourier  fhall  fpit  us  like  larks  ; 
True  Britons  don't  fear  them,  for  Britons  are  free. 
And  know  Liberty's  not  to  be  found  on  a  Tree. 

Derry-down,  &c. 

Ye  Bfit%n's  be  wife  as  you're  brave  and  humane. 
You  then  will  be  happy  without  any  P^m; 
We  know  of  no  Defpots,  we've  nothing  to  fear. 
For  this  new-fangled  nonfenfe  will  never  do  here. 

Derry-down,  &c» 

Then  ftand  by  the  Church,  and  the  King,  and  the  Laws, 

The  Old  Lion  flill  has  his  teeth  and  his  claws; 

Let  Britain  ftill  rule  in  the  midft  of  her  waves, 

And  cbaflife  all  thofe  foes  who  dare  call  her  fons  Slaves. 

Derry-down,  &c. 
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A    DtALOGUB 

BETWEEN 

Mr,  T— ,  A  TRADESMAN  IN  THE  CITY. 

AND 

HIS  PORTER,  JOHN  W . 

ALtTTLE  time  fince,  a  refpeaable  Tradefirian  in  the 
City  met  one  of  hii  Porters  on  a  Saturday  evening 
drelled  in  his  beft  clothes,  and  with  a  face  full  of  bufmcfs. 
The  Porter,  being  a  fober  and  induftnous  man,  was 
ufually  treated  with  more  familiarity  ty  his  mafter  than  the 
reft  of  the  fervants,  who  did  not  fo.well  dcreryc  .t  The 
mafter  therefore  ftopped  to  fpeak  to  him.  and  the  fallowing 
converfation  paffed  between  them. 

Ma^er.    What,  tohn  I  how  cam*  you  to  be  in  your 
Sunday's  coat  on  i  Saturday  night  ?  Arc  you  gomg  to  your 

''yl'f  No,  Sirj  my  club  has  been  broken  up  thcfc  three 

«onths.  .^  MM/ffr» 


Majler".     Broken  up !  What's  the  reafon  of  that,  John  > 

John.  Why  they  now  go  to  a  good  many  new  clubs, 
and  a  poor  man  cannot  afford  to  belong  to  more  than 
one. 

Majler.  What  new  clubs,  John?  I  thought  your's  was 
a  very  good  club.  I  remember,  when  you  had  theague  and 
fever  laft  winter,  what  help  you  faid  you  bad  from  your 
club.  Why  have  the  members  left  it  \  They  muft  be  lucky 
to  have  met  with  a  better. 

John,  Why,  Sir,  they  get  nothing  at  prefent  from  the 
new  clubs,  though  they  pay  fomewhav,  fiut  1  hear  that 
they  will  get  a  great  deal  by  and  bye. 

Majier.     How  fo  ? 

John.  Really,  Sir,  I  do  notvcry  well  underftand  politics, 
but  it  is  to  be  brought  about  fomehow  by  a  change  in  the 
Government.  We  hear  that  the  people  are  to  rife,  and 
<leclare  their  rights. 

Mafier.  And  pray  do  you  belong  to  any  of  thefe  clubs, 
John  ? 

John.  No,  Sir ;  I  have  been  to  one  of  them  as  a 
vintor  two  or  three  times,  and  I  was  going  again  juft  as 
you  met  me. 

Majhr.  Well  then,  you  can  tell  us  all  about  it. 
Pray  how  came  that  club  to  meet  firft  ? 

John,  The  working  men,  as  I  hear,  were  got  together 
by  two  or  three  gentlemen  that  frequented  the  houfe,  and 
ufed  to  talk  and  drink  with  them  as  good-naturedly  as  could 
be  ;  and  treated  them  at  firft  with  punch  and  porter,  till 
the  club  was  fettled. 

Majhr.     Then  they  do  not  treat  you  now  ? 

John.  No,  Sir;  we  hear  nothing  of  them  now,  only  they 
fend  us  feme  little  books  and  printed  papers  now  and  then. 

Majier,  Well,  and  what  do  the  gentlemen  and  their 
books  tell  you  ? 

John,  I  do  not  like  to  fay.  Sir,  for  fear  you  fhould  be 
angry. 

Majier.  You  mean,  John,  that  you  do  not  like  to  tell  mc 
becaufe  you  think  you  have  done  wrong.  You  know  I 
fliould  not  be  angry  with  you  for  nothing  ;  you  know  I  am 
your  friend ;  tell  me  then,  what  do  you  leara  from  the 
gentlemen  and  their  books  ? 

John,  Why  then.  Sir,  they  fay  that  one  perfort  ought 
not  to  be  richer  or  greater  than  anoiher  ;  and  that  all  the 
>i«fley,and  all  the  good  things  of  theland,i]iouidbe  divided 

equally. 


^ually,  and  that  then  there  could  rot  he  my  poverty^ 
i  nat  s  one  thing  they  fay.  '  i~*"s> 

Mojer.     And  do  you  think  that  Is  poffible,  John  ? 
m^th*.  '   ^         *    ^"'    ''  ^'^""^    plain    ana    fair 

not   to 


cr.     Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  firft,  why   it  ought 
be;  and,  fecondly,  why  it  cannot   be.     It  ought 
not  to  be    becaufe  whatever  property  any   individual  pof- 
lellesatthis  moment,  in  this  country,  has  been  purchafcd 
With  his  own  money,  gained  by  his  own  indullry,  or  given 
to  him  by   his  relations    who   worked  for  it.     the  laws 
of  reafon  and  univerfai  juaice  always  decreed  our  jiyht  to 
fucli  property,  and  the   laws   of  all   countries  long  fince 
conhrmed  that  decree,  by  ordering  that   robbeis  fliould  be 
hanged.     But  to  bring  the  matter   home  to  yourfelf.    I 
think  you  have  «ne  hundred   pounds   in  the  B  nk,  and  I 
know  1   pay  you  eighteen    Shillings  a-week;  your  income 
then  is  about  fifty  pounds  a-year.     What  would  you  fay,  if 
your   fellow-fervant  Johnfon,  to   whom   I   pay    fourteen 
/hillings  a-week,  which  is  all  he  has,  was  to  in/Jft  on  your 
paying  him  feven  pounds  a-year,  to  bring  him  to  an  equali- 
ty with  yourfelf?  Would  you  readily  confent  to  pari  with 
it  ? 

John.    No,  I  cannot  fay  that  I  {hould  like  It,  or  think 
it  reafonable. 
Mafttr.     Why  not  ? 

John.  Becaufe  it  is  what  I  earn  by  my  own  labour. 
Majier.  And  yet  Johnfon  and  you  cannot  be  equal, 
while  you  receive  fifty  pounds  a-year,  and  he  but  thirty- 
fix.  But  we  will  fuppofe  for  a  moment  that  you  would 
willingly  have  gii/en  up  the  feven  pounds,  and  that  Johnfod 
and  yourfelf  fhould  foon  after  marry,  and  that  you  fhnuld 
have  five  children,  and  Johnfon  (hould  have  none  ;  your 
incomes,  it  is  true,  would  then  be  equal,  btit  your  wants 
would  not.  What  is  to  be  done  in  this  cafe  ?  for  if  you 
eannot  be  equal  in  all  circumftances,  the  whole  flory  of 
equality  is  nonfenfe.  What  ftep,  I  fay,  would  you  take 
in   that  fituation  ? 

John.     Why  I  fhould  apply  to  Johnfon  for  relief. 
Majler.    And  what  would  you  do  if  he  ihould  rcfufe,  a« 
no  doubt  he  would  ? 

John.     I    do   not  very  well  know,  but  I   fuppofe  the 

law  would  help  me.  . .  ^ 
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Mafler.  In  truth  I  fuppofe  not ;  for  the  law  would  tell 
you  that  the  feven  pounds  a-year  which  you  gave  to  John- 
fpn  became  abfolutely  his  own  from  that  moment,  and  that 
he  may  relieve  you  or  not,  as  he  pleafes  ;  and  this  ever  has 
been,  and  ever  will  be,  the  law  of  all  countries,  let  the 
knaves  and  fools  of  your  club  tell  you  what  they  pleafe. 
But  we  will  confider  the  matter  another  way.  You  know 
that  you  have  lived  with  me  feven  years,  and  Johnfon  but 
two  ;  and  you  know  that  I  can  truft  you  with  more  faftty 
than  I  can  Johnfon,  becaufe  he  gets  drunk  fometimcs,  and 
you  are  always  fober  ;  and  you  know  that  you  do  all  your 
work  more  cleverly  than  he  does  his.  Do  you  think  then 
that  it  would  be  fair  if  I  were  to  take  two  fhillings  a-week 
from  your  wages,  and  to  add  them  to  his  ? 

'John,     N ',  really,  I  think  not. 

ma/ler.  And  yet,  if  this  new  principle  of  equality  is 
right,  I  ought  to  do  fo.  And  this  leads  me  fD  tell  you 
why  it  is  impofEble  that  all  men  fhould  have  equal  fhares 
of .  che  riches,  and  good  things,  as  you  call  them,  of  the 
land.  If  we  can  fuppofe  that  a  countr)'  could  for  any 
time  exift  without  religion,  without  a  King,  and  without 
laws,  as  is  the  cafe  of  miferable  France  at  this  moment,  it 
is  true  that  for  that  time  men  would  be  equal  \  that  is  to 
fey,  they  would  be  equally  poor,  equally  wicked,  and 
equally  toolifh  ;  but  this  could  not  laft  long  ;  induftrious 
men  would  foon  become  more  comfortable  than  their  idle 
neighbours,  good  men  would  foon  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  multitude,  and  wife  men  would  be  again  refpe<5ted  ; 
the  induftrious  would  become  rich,  the  good  would  be 
beloved,  and  the  wife  would  be  again  powerful..  Now  it  is 
unfortunately  the  cafe,  that  nine  men  out  of  ten  are  neither 
wife,  honeft,  o-  induftrious,  and  therefore  thry  are  alway* 
behind-hand,  and  always  mt»ft  be,  unlefs  God  Almighty 
ihould  be  pleafed  to  improve  our  nature,  which  I  fear  we 
do  not  take  much  pains  to  deferveat  his  hands.  Are  you 
fotisfied  with  my  reafoning? 

John.  Indeed,  Sir,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it, 
but  yet  I  do  think  there  can  be  no  reafon  for  fuch  a  vaft 
difference  between  men  :  I  mean,  that  fome  fhould  be  fo 
very  much  richer  than  others.  Now  there's  a  Duke  in  the 
county  where  I  was  born  that  they  fay  has  thirty  thoufand 
a-year  :  isn't  that  a  (hame,  Sir  ? 

M^fr.  I  cannot  fay,  John,  till  you  tell  me  whether 
hte'  fjpcnds  il. 
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'John,  O  I  warrant  you.  Sir,  he  fpends  It  all,  and  the 
folks  fay  that  he's  as  poor  as  a  rat  too,  the  more  ftiame  for 
him.  Why  he  was  three  yearsin  filling  up  one  canal  and 
making  another.  They  fay  that  job  coft  him  fivethouland 
pounds  }  and  he  keeps  fuch  a  ftud  of  horfes,  and  fix  or 
eight  carriages,  and  a  matter  of  forty  fervants.  If  you 
talk  of  foolifli  people,  I  think  he  is  foolifh  with  a  witnefs. 
It  was  only  laft  year  that  he  took  in  his  head  to  grub  up 
a  fine  wood,  which  had  not  been  planted  above  ten  years,  be- 
caufe  he  thought  it  would  look  better  about  half  a  mile 
off;  and  fo he  has  planted  twenty  thoufand  elms  and  oaks 
up  the  fide  of  a  hill,  infteadof  in  the  valley.  Nowisitnot 
a  fhame.  Sir,  to  throw  away  fo  much  money  ? 

Majier.  If  it  were  really  thrown  away,  I  fhould  think 
it  a  (hame  as  well  as  you  j  but  in  this  country  no  man  can 
throw  money  away,  for  every  fort  of  expence,  however 
idle  it  may  feem,  is  in  the  end  a  public  benefit.  You  for- 
get that  the  nobleman  whom  you  fpokeofmuft  have  employed 
the  poor  of  half  a  dozen  parifhes  in  the  alteration  of  his 
wood  and  his  canal  J  thatperhaps  twenty  menand  boyswork 
in  his  ftables  ;  that  forty  houfehold  fervants  are  fupportedat 
his  charge  ;  that  the  farmer,  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the 
maltfter,  the  cheefemonger,  the  coal-merchant,  the  tallow- 
chandler,  the  grocer,  the  linen  and  woollen  draper,  the 
flioemaker,  the  taylor,  and  all  the  people  who  arc  employ- 
ed by  them,  derive  a  great  part  of  their  living  from  his 
extravagance,  which  is  a  misfortune  only  to  himfelf,  and 
a  bleiling  to  all  around  him.  But  what  other  complaints 
do  your  gentlemen  and  your  books  make  ? 

John.  Why,  Sir,  they  fay  that  the  farmers  in  the 
country  are  very  hardly  treated  about  tithes,  and  that 
tithes  are  unjuft  ;  and  indeed  I  think  it  is  very  hard  that  a 
man  muft  plough,  and  dung,  and  fow,  and  reap,  and  all 
at  his  own  expence,  and  at  laft  the  parfon  (bould  come  and 
run  away  with  a  tenth  part  of  his  crop. 

Mafter.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  however,  that  the 
farmer  gets  as  much  at  laft  as  he  would  if  he  paid  no  tithe 
at  all. 

John.  Nay,  Sir,  how  can  that  be,  for  we  know  that  he 
gets  but  nine  parts  out  of  ten  of  his  crop  ? 

Majicr,  Here  is  the  cafe,  John.  Suppofe  you  was 
jiiy  tenant,  and  rented  a  farm  of  a  hundred  a-^ear  o^  me, 
a(id  that  the  tithe  of  your  farm   was  worth  twenty-five 
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pounds  a- year  :  N®w  if  tithes  were  to  be  aboliflied  at  once  aU 
over  the  kingdom,  do  you  think  you  would  be  benefited  by 
the  alteration  ? 

yohn.  Yes,  to  be  fure,  Sir,  for  then  I  (hould  get  my 
whole  crop,  inftead  of  only  nine  parts  of  it. 

Majler.  You  would  get  your  whole  crop,  it  is  true,  but 
you  would  afterwards  pay  mc  the  value  of  the  tithe  j  for  I, 
knowing  that  your  farm  was  before  worth  a  hundred  a-y ear, 
and  that  you  could  afFord  out  of  your  farm  twenty- five 
pounds-worth  of  hay  and  corn  to  the  parfon  ;  1  fay  I 
fliould  immediately  raife  your  rent  to  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
^ve  pounds  a-year.  So  you  fee  that  the  landlord,  and  not 
the  farmer,  would  be  the  gainer;  and  as  the  matter  ftands 
at  preft-nt,  the  landlord,  and  not  the  farmer,    is  thelofer. 

^ohn.  Indeed,  Sir,  it  is  vt-ry  true:  You  are  certainly 
^ight ;  but  I  never  thought  of  it   before  ;  it  is  really  fo. 

Mc.Jier.  Well,  I  am  glad  I  have  anfwered  fo  much  to 
your  fatisfadlion  with  regard  to  thefe  matters*  Have  you 
any  more  of  thefe  terrible  grievances  ? 

yohn.  Why,  Sir,  we  hear  that  Government  is  carried  on 
at  fuch  a  great  expence  that  it  muft  ruin  the  country,  and 
that  a  great  many  of  the  placemen  have  two  or  three  thou- 
iand  a-year  for  doing  nothing  at  all. 

Mcjfer.  That  is  not  true,  John,  for  in  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  Minifters  there  are  not  above  fix  v^hofe  falaries  a- 
mountto  fuch  rum"=,and,  God  knows,  they  earn  them  dear- 
ly enough,  by  a  iaborious  daily  application  to  bufinefs, 
and  by  (ubjeftinjr  then.felves  continually  to  the  envy  and 
malice  of  their  opponents.  The.  \Jinifter  of  State  and  the 
Shopkeeper's  porttr  are  paid  refpectively  in  proportion  to 
their  feveral  trufts  ami  labours.  The  former  has  theafFairs 
of  a  nation-  in  W\'^  charge;  may  forfeit  his  head,  as  well  as 
his  reputation,  by  committing  a  miftake  ;  and  is  not  certain 
of  pcfLffing  his  office  from  one  week  to  another  :  The 
latter  is  anivverable  for  nothing  ;  and  though  he  gains  bu{ 
little,  it  IS  enough  for  his  purpofes  ;  and  he  is  fure  of 
coBftanily  receiving  it,  and  of  keeping  what  he  can  fave 
fr^'m  it. 

yehn.  Well,  Sir,  that  may  be;  bm  I  do  not  fo  much 
mean  what  you  call  the  Mtnillers  as  the  Courtiers  ;  they 
who  attend  the  Royal  Fapiily;  a  great  ma[ny  of  them  re- 
ceivp  large  falaries  for  doing  nothing  in  the  world. 

Miijlir,  Indeed  you  ar.-  rriftaken  :  It  is  very  proper 
that  they  Ciould  be  fo  provided  for.     A  great  King  Ihould 
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be  attended  by  men  of  high  birth;  and  their  penfions  and  fa- 
Jaries  muft  be  fuch  as  to  enable  them  to  feem  worthy  of 
their   mailer  :     the  greatnefs  of  the  country  which  he  go- 
verns fhould  appear  in   the  magnificence  of  his  courtiers. 
But  to  convince  you  that  they  are  otherwife  highly  ufeful 
to  the  public,  I  need  only  fay,  that  thofe  whom  you  call 
Courtiers,  are   but  fo  many  channels  through  which  the 
wealth  of  the    country    is    poured    upon    the   middling 
and  lower  orders  of  the  people.     You  never  heard  of  a 
Courtier  who   was  a  mifer.     Their  incomes,  like  that  of 
the  Duke  in  your  county,  are   diftributed  among    their 
tradefmen,  houfehold    fervants  and    labourers,    and     are 
afterwards   difperfed   by  thofe  perfons  among  thoufands. 
The  terrible  confequences  of  a  great  and  populous  country 
being  deprived  of  its  Courtiers  appears  at  this  time  moft 
lamentable  in  France,  where  in  one  town  only,  the  town 
cf  Lyons,  ten  thoufand  perfons  who  lived  by  making  rich 
drefTes  for  the  Courtiers  are  reduced   to  abfolute  beggary. 
But  now,  if  the  money  which  the  Englifh  Courtiers  receive 
annually,    inftead  of  bcieng  paid  to  them  was  to  be  given 
away  once  a-year  at  the  gate  of  the  Treafury  to  the  poor 
•f  London  and  Weftminftcr,  what  do  you  think  would  be 
the  confequence? 

*John.     Why  to  be  fure,  Sir,  it  would  be  a  great  com- 
fort to  them. 

Ma/ier.     No  indeed,  I   fear  it  would  be  doing  them  a 
great  injury.     The  confequence  to  quiet  and  well-difpofed 
perfons  would  be  a  week  of  holidays,  by  which  they  would 
oirend  their  mafters  for  three  months  j  and  the  confequence 
to  bad   perfons  would   be   a  week's   drunkennefs,   which 
would,  among  other  mifchiefs,  make  them  worie  members 
of  fociety  than  they  are  already.     Were  the  money  given 
in  that  nianner,none  but  the  alehoufe-keepers  would  gain  by 
it:  as  it  is   difpofed  of  at  prefent,  it  affords  a  permanent 
advantage  to  all  ranks  of  people,and  makes  the  fplendor  of 
the  Court  fubfervient  to  the  trade  and  induftry  of  the  City. 
John^     But,  Sir,  we  are  not  only  told  that  we  ought 
not  to  have  any  Courtiers,  but  they  likewife  fay  that  we 
Aould   have  no   King.     I  declare  this  was  a  thing  that  I 
could  not  tell   what  to  make  of,  for  I  always  loved  my 
King.     I  was  almoft  frightened   when  I  firft  heard  them 
talk  cf  it,  and  I  am  not  cafy  yet  when  1  hear  it  fpoken  of. 
What  do  you  ihink  of  it.  Sir  ? 
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Mnfler.  Why,  in  truth, I  fhould  have  been  frightened  too, 
fccollecling  how  frequently  God  himfelf  has  condefcende^ 
to  warn  us  againli  the  niiferies  which  will  befall  us  if  we 
difobey  or  injure  a  King.  I  think,  John,  you  are  well  read 
in  your  Bible.  Remember  the  Sixth  Verje  of  the  I2th  Chapter 
ef  Proverbs  :  **My  fon,  fear  thou  the  Lord,  and  the  King, 
and  meddle  not  with  them  that  are  given  to  change,  for 
their  calamity  fhall  rife  fuddenly  :**  and  fo  will  it  prove 
with  your  reforming  club,  and  the  reft  of  **  them  that  arc 
given  to  change :"' their  calamity  has  indeed  ri fen  fud- 
denly, for  their  C9untry  has  fet  its  face  againft  them.  And 
this  is  the  work  of  theXord,  who  fays,  in  the  Eighteenth 
Verfe  of  the  i-p-d  Pfalniy  "  His  enemies  will  I  clothe  witlj 
(hame,  but  upon  himfelf  fhall  his  crown  flourifh."  Thefe, 
John,  are  the  words  of  the  Almighty  concerning  Kings  j 
and  however  foolifhly  I  might  disregard  my  own  intehpfls 
in  this  miferable  world,  1  would  not  ru^i  the  hazard  of 
eternal  mifery  in  the  next  by  difobeying  my  God  in  a 
point  of  duty  which  he  has  been  pleafed  fo  fully  tu  explaii^ 
to  me. 

yohn.  Upon  my  word.  Sir,  you  have  made  nie  thinic 
rery  differently  from  what  I  did  about  thefe  clubs,  1  dp 
not  think  I  fhall  go  any  more  to  the  club.      1^ 

Majier.  I  arn  heartily  glad  to  hear  you  fay  fo,  for  ^ 
fhould  certainly  difmifs  you  from  my  ferv ice  if  you  were 
tpo  go  again,  and  that  1  fhould  be  very  forry  to  do,  for  Ireally 
cfleem  you.  Go  home  then  to  your  family,  and  enjoy 
with  them  the  fruits  of  your  labour.  Blefs  God  for  hav- 
ing placed  you  under  a  Government  which  differs  in  one 
refpciSt  from  all  other  Governments  in  the  world,  for  our's 
is  the  only  country  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  in  which  the 
law  prote(Sls  the  poor  from  any  poflible  arbitrary  attack  of 
the  rich.  Blefs  God  for  having  placed  over  us  a  King 
whom,  wbile  we  obey  him  by  tne  divine  command,  we 
cannot  help  loving,  as  the  bett  father,  the  beft  hufband, 
and  the  beft  mafter  in  the  land.  Above  all,  blefs  God  for 
Jiavingput  it  into  your  mind  to  withdraw  yourfelf  from  the 
delufive  converfat'on  of  thofe  who,  having  neither  com.- 
mon  fenfe,  common  hontfty,  nor  prep  rry,  would  fain  have 
piadc  you,  like  ihemfelvcs,  a  knave,  a  fcol,  and  a  btggar. 
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ANALYSIS  AND   REFUTATION 

O  F 

«  PJIN  E*s  RIGHTS  of  MA^^:* 

BY  AN   INHABITANT  OF  LANCBOURN  WARD. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Countrymen, 

WITHOUT  entering  into  the  wide  field  of  argb- 
ment  refpe£ting  the  expediency  of  a  Reform,  a 
fubjt-<ft  over  which  our  Reprefentatives,  lam  perfuaded,  will 
ever  faithfully  watch,  you  will  all,  1  truft,  allow  with  me 
that  we  do  pojfefs  a  Conjlttution,  anfi  fuch  a  one,  fundamen- 
tally at  leaft,  as  has  been  the  envy  and  glory  of  the  world: 
in  this  all  Parlies  have  been  and  are  ftill  generally  agreed. 
Permit  me  therefore  to  advert  to,  and  exprefs  my  furprize 
at,  the  celebrity  which  has  fo  lately  been  annexed  to  Mr. 
Paine's  "  Rights  of  Man  \'*  a  work  of  which  I  can  ven- 
ture to  aflert  that  it  contains  very  little  of  what  is  new, 
and,  what  is  ftill  more  neceflary  to  the  purpofe,  as  I  am 
perfuaded  you  will  foon  be  enabled  to  fee,  very  little  of 
what  is  defeiving  of  a  laboured  or  artful  refutation.  Ne- 
vertnelefs  it  has  been  cried  up,  inadvertently  I  dare  fay  in 
ji  great  degree,  as  a  prodigy  of  invention,  as  the  only  fchool 
for  legiflation,  and  as  containing  principles  and  directions 
without  which  none  of  us  can  expett  to  be  happy. 

1  will  therefore  now  meet  the  queftion  fairjv  by  afking 
its  warmeft  admirer  what  is  its  real  doftrine  ?  For  my  own 
part,  I  do  not  hefitate  to  comprefs  its  efiisnce  and  tendency 
into  the  recommendation  of  '*  Equality  and  a  Republican 
i'  form  of  Government  j"  for  if  any  thing  more  or  Icfs  be 
fhe  obje<5l,  1  confffs  myfelf  to  be  unable  to  explore  it.  But 
have  not  our  anceftors  already  made  an  experiment  of  both 
in  this  country,  fmarted  feverely  for  the  miftake,  fully 
proved  their  egregious  fallacy,  and  been  glad  to  return  to 
the  good  old  *  Conftitutionul  path  of  King,  Lords  and 
Commons  ?' 

When  Republicanifm,  as  it  was  called,  prevailed,  and 
Monarchy  was  laid  afide  for  a  tinje,  was  Cromwell  lefs 
than  a  King,  although  he  did  not  dare  to  aflume  tlie  Name  i 
Did  he  fuffer  any  of  his  coadjutors,  as  they  once  fondly 
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thought  themfelves,  to  be  upon  an  Equality  with  himfelf  ? 
\^''ere  not  his  di(ftates  more  arbitrary  than  thofe  of  any 
Defpotic  Sovereign  ;  and  did  not  all  the  people,  rich  as 
well  as  poor,  tremble  at  his  power  or  preience?  And  if 
thefe  queftions  are  fo  eafy  that  any  man  can  anfwer  them 
in  a  mpmept,  j's  rot  this  fufficient  to  convince  every  can- 
did mind,  not  only  that  no  fuch  thing  did  then  exift  as  a 
pure  and  independent  Republic,  but  alfo  that,  as  power 
ever  will  exift  fomewhere,  the  man  who,  through  the  tem- 
porary phrenzy,delufion,  and  ultimate  difappointment  ofhis 
Countrymen,  was  enabled  to  get  the  executive  department 
into  his  own  hands,  was  then  the  complete  fole  fuperior  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  without  any  counterpoise,  and  abfo- 
lutely  their  Dictator  in  all  things  ? 

As  this  point  is,  I  think,  fufficiently  clear,  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  Mr.  Paine's  inculcation  of  Equality  amongft  man- 
kind.    And  here,  as  experience  Ihouid  ever  triumph  over 
any  kind  of  declamation,  the  fame  experience  may  con- 
vince us  that  this  will  ever  be  the  mere  ftalking-horfe  of 
conceaJed  ambition,  the  end  of  which  is  only  calculated 
for  perfonai  Ufurpation  and  Power.     For  Cromwell,  who 
turned  the  Parliament  by  whofe  authority  he  pretended  to 
act,  out  of  doors;  Cromwell,  who  afterwards  iffued  out 
bis  own  fummons  to  about  one  hundred  and  iony  packed  per- 
fons  to  take  upon  them  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  moft 
of  whom  were  foon  forced    by  him  to  declare  the  fitnefs  of 
their  own  reftgnatton  \ — this  very  Cromwell  originally  fowed 
ail  the  feeds  of  his  future  defpotifm  in  the  fertile  but  dif- 
guifed  hot-bed  oi  Equality.     When,  hovv^ever,  he  had  ob- 
tained his  wiflies,  how  did  his  avowal  of  this  Equality  ac- 
cord wi-th  his  praSice?     1  have  Salmon's  Geography,  a 
▼ery  candid  work,    written  exprefly  for  the  inftruction  of 
pur  Britifh  Youth  in  the  elements  of  hiftory  and   know- 
ledge, now  before  me,  and  I  beg  leave  to  tranfcribe,  ver- 
hetirriy    what  he   has  recorded,  for  theij"  ufe  and  improve- 
ment, upon  the  fubje6l ;  from   which,  by  the  way,  jVIr. 
Paine  appears  to  me  to  have  cxtradttd  all  his   ideas   of 
Republican  Government  and  Equality,    fupprciling  their 
fetal  confequences  to  the  people.  "  Ncvembcr  164.8:    7  he 
Levdiirtg  do£lrine  which  Cromwell  had  introduced  into  the 
Army   to   pull  down  the   King  and  the  Parliament,  gave 
him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  this  time.     The  Solditrs  had 
been  taught  that  the  natural  rights  of  the  meaneft  Men 
were  equal  to  thofe  of  the  greateft ;  and  that  Governors  w<re 
1^  Icngir  tc  be  obeyed,  than  theyjiudid  tke  general  good  of  every 

individual  J 
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indtv'tduoly  of  which  themfelves  [the  People)  were  judges*. 
And  in  purfuance  of  thefe  notions,  they  entered  into  con- 
federacies and  affociations^  and  made  propofitions  to  the  Par- 
Jiament,  as  well  as  to  their  own  Generals,  to  introduce  an 
Equal  ty  rmong  ■  II people,  and  fr<  m  Kence  obtained  the  name 
oi  Lf^j€lUrs\  which  when  they  faw  oppofed  hy  their  Officers, 
they  appointed  a  gCDCral  rendezvous  at  Hounflow-heaih, 
in  order  to  put  an  end  t$  all  dijiin^ions  of  Men  \  of  which 
Cremry^-// receiving  advice,  he  appeared  unexpc^edty  zmong 
them  at  the  head  of  fame  troops  he  could  rely  on  ;  and  hav* 
ing  demanded  the  reafon  of  their  aflemblng  there  in  fuch 
numbers  without  his  orders,  and  receiving  fome  infolentan- 
fwers  from  them,  he  knocked  dovjn  two  or  three  of  the  for- 
ward eft,  and  charged  them  with  his  troops-,  and  having 
wounded  lome  and  made  other  prifoners^  he  hanged  up  as  ma- 
ny of  them  as  he  thought  fit  up'm  the  fpot,  and  fent  feveral 
more  to  London  to  be  tried  for  mutiny  and  rebellion,  and 
thereby  reftrained  this  Levelling  fpirit  for  the  prefentf." 

Friends  and  Fellow  Countrymen,  you  can  now,  i  truft, 
judge  for  yourfclves  and  your  own  happinefs  in  remaining 
peaceful  Citizens,  or,  as  in  former  times,  by  becoming  mi- 
ferable  and  deluded  Levellers.  I  have  not  fought  to  biafs 
your  judgment  or  inflame  your  paffions  by  depicting  the 
horrors  of  Civil  war,  the  plunder  of  private  property,  the 
murder  of  the  innocent,  the  violation  of  '  haftity  among 
your  wives  and  daughters,  or  by  the  lofs  of  real  liberty  un-  ^ 
der  a  mild  and  limited  Monarchy — I  have  only  brought  for-  ' 
ward  the  experience  of  your  ancejhrs  to  fix  your  own  opinion 
of  Mr.  Paine's  originality  of  thought,  invention,  and  de- 
iigns.  If,  in  reality,  he  has  fuggefted  nothing  materially 
new;  if  his  documents  have  already  been  tried  at  the  cx- 
pence  of  national  mifcry  and  individual  remorfe;  if,  in- 
ilead  of  a  good  and  gracious  Monarch,  which  we  have  at 
prefent,  the  doctrine  of  Equality  can  only  txift  fora  time, 
producing  hnwt  ver  an  abfolute  Difiator  at  the  bcft,  furely 
you  will  at  leaft  be  conftitutionally  expreifive  of  wh^ntevcr 
you  may  regard  as  a  grievance,  and  at  every  period  like  the 
prefent  exprefsyour  refolution  to  fupport  f'ublic  pence  and 
order,  becaufe  it  involves,  nay  is  the  very  bafis  of  your  own 
private  tranquillity  and  happinefs,  and  tlic  means  alio  of 
Securing  the  fame  to  your  remotelt  offspring. 

*  Is  not  this  and  the  fubrequent   p;«nages    alnnutl  Mr.   Paine's    language 

\  Salmon's  Geop-sphical  and  Hiflorical  Graoinaar,  the  eleventh  London 
( iciwi,    Page  -17$. 
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Q^    U     E     S     T     I     O     N     S 

"  *  !  '  '    i^TO    THE 

PEOPLE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

MUCH  pains  having  been  taken  to  influence  the 
People  againft  the  Conftitution,  and  the  more 
indigent  claffes  againft  the  more  wealthy,  the  following 
Queries  are  propofed  by  A  Plain  Man  : 

1.  Does  any  Government,  or  did  ever  any  Government 
that  can  be  quoted  from  hiftory,  give  more  certain  protec- 
tion to  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property,  than  that  of  this 
country  from  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  particularly 
ilnce  the  acceflion  of  the  prefent  Royal  Family  ? 

2.  Does  that  of  France  (if  it  has  a  Government)  afford 
the  fame  protection. 

3.  Has  that  of  France  the  power  of  preventing  aflTaflina- 
tion,  rapine,  and  maflacre  ?  or  either  the  power  or  incli- 
nation ro  punifti  them  when  committed  ? 

4.  What  does  an  Englifhman  feel  when  he  hears  of  a 
prifoner  (Montmorinj,  acquitted  by  a  Jury,  being  re- 
manded to  prifon  by  a  Mini/ier  (Danton),  and  his  trial 
ordered  by  the  fame  Mimjier  to  be  rev i fed  ;  and  that  fuch 
^prifoner  under fuch  acommitment  was  murdered  in  prifon, 
and  no  enquiry  dared  to  be  made  for  fuch  a  crime  ? 

5.  What  would  have  happened  to  fuch  a  Minifter  in  this 
country,  if  one  could  have  been  found  mad  as  well  as 
wicked  enough  to  have  committed  fuch  an  aftion  ? 

6.  What  can  an  Englifhman  think  of  perfons  of  all 
ages  and  both  fexes  flying  from  the  terror  of  fuch  mafTa-; 
cres  as  thofe  of  the  lOth  of  Augufl  and  the  2d  and  3d  of 
September,  being  for  that  crime  alone  banifhed  frorp  iheir 
families,-  under  pain  of  death,  and  lofmgall  their  property 
by  imme'iiate  confif.ation  ? 

7.  What  does  any  man  (be  his  religion  what  it  may) 
think  of  feizing  at  once  all  the  property  of  the  Clergy, 
driving  from  the  country  all  that  will  not  take  oaths  con- 
ti^ry  to  thofe  which  they  had  taken  before  under  the  laws 
then  m  bring,  and  leaving  a  fcanty  fu*ufiftence  to  thofe 
of  e'fier  ccnfciences  under  a  very  predrious  tenure 
ind'^td  ? 

8.  Arc  the  provifions  for  the  indigent  clafTes  of  the 
People  in  France  more  refpeCted  than  thofe  of  the  Clergy, 

or 
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«r  the  revenues  of  the  Hofpitals  lefs  plundered  than  thofe  of 
t^e  CorYvents  ? 

9.  Did  in  any  age  or  any  country  the  more  wealthy 
claffes  pay  more  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poorer  by  hvr 
than  in  this  ?  or  were  the  more  affluent  in  any  age  or 
country  more  liberal  in  voluntarily  contributing  to 
the  relief  of  the  indigent  by  hofpitals  and  other  public 
charities  ? 

10.  In  what  country  is  the  way  to  the  higheft  Atuations 
more  open  to  honefty,  fkill,  and  induftry  ?  and  have  wc 
not  in  our  manufacturing  towns  and  countries  men  in  the 
greateft  opulence  who  rofe  by  thofe  honourable  means  from 
the  lowelt  fitu^tions,  and  who  enjoy  as  much  refpedi  ^ 
men  of  any  order  whatfoever  ? 

11.  Are  themanufaifturers  in  France  at  prefent  in  abetter 
©r  worfe  fituation  than  our's  ? 

12.  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  wifdom  or  integrity  of 
thofe  who  would  perfuade  you  to  exchange  your  fituation 
for  that  of  France? 

13.  What  does  an  Englifhman  feel  when  he  hears  that 
there  are  thofe  who  dare  to  profefs  that  they  will  con- 
fult  with  Frenchmen  for  the  fubverfion  of  our  prefenc 
Conftitution  ? 


THINK    A    LITTLE. 

WHY  (hould  we   go  to  loggerheads  to   pleafe  the 
French  ? 

Are  the  French  better  friends  to  us  than  we  are  to  our- 
fclves  ? 

Becaufe  they  never  could  beat  us  themfelves,  is  that  a 
reafon  we  ftiould  beat  one  another  ? 

Before  we  get  into  a  fcrape,  let  us  ftay  to  fee  how  they 
get  OUT  of  one. 

Rebellion  is  but  a  bad  trade  at  bell,  and  any  man 
who  can  earn  a  (hilling  or  two  a-day  in  peace  and 
honefty,  in  my  mind  had  better  ftick  to  his  old  employ- 
ment. 

I  ftiould  be  glad  to  know  how  cutting  one  another's 
throats  can  make  the  price  of  meat  lower ;  and  how  bread  can 
fall  cheaper  when  the  labouring  man  is  tuined  folcier, 
and  the  farmer  run  away,  I  cannot  tell  for  the  life  of 
me  ! 

None 
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Nona  but  a  fool  would  rebel  againftbeef  aa4  pUflJing, 
When  I  have  nothing  but  frogs  and  foup-maigre,  I  do  not 
know  but  I  may  rebel  myfelf. 

Pray  how  are  we  to  get  rid  of  taxes,  if  we  are  to  leave 
ofF  work  and  to  take  to  fighting  ?  and  what  are  we  to  d* 
for  wages,  for  I  reckon  that  none  like  that  craft  well 
«nough  to  do  it  for  nothing. 

Then  it  is  likely  enough,  for  aught  I  fee,  that  we  may 
all  get  hanged  for  it  ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  neighbours,  it 
is  but  a  bad  trade  that  a  man  cannot  live  by. 

As  for  the  good  old  King,  they  fay  we  pay  him  a  million 
a-year  ;  but  it  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  for 
the  payment  of  the  Public  Officers  of  the  State,  as  well 
as  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Royal  Family,  God  blefs 
tfaem  ail  ! 

And  as  for  the  Parliament,  belike  we  fhould  not  be 
much  better  reprefented,  if  we  had  a  thoufand  Members  to 
pay  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  fliillings  a-day,  as  they  do  in 
France. — I  suppose  we  muft  have  a  new  tax  for  that. 

I  do  not  know  a  vaft  deal  of  the  Conftitution,  nor  other 
hard  matters  ;  but  I  guefs  it  is  a  good  one  by  its  lafting  fo 
long,  and  folks  being  fo  well  pleafed  with  it  ;  and  I  count, 
neighbours,  that  it  has  defended  you  and  me  many  a  good 
time  ;  fo  we  owe  it  a  good  turn  j  and  if  you  be  fo  minded, 
methinks  vfB  may  as  well  defend  it  for  this  time. 

THOMAS  STEADY. 


THE  ^^ 

iA. 

REVOLUTION  QUACK.       ^ 


A    NEW   SONG. 


THERE  was  an  old  Man,  but  no  great  politician. 
Who  took  a  vile  Quack  for  an  ablePhyfician  j 
Says  the  Quack,  "  I  mull  make  a  complete  Revolution, 
'*  And  give  your  Old  Body  anewConftitution." 

Chorus — Derry  down,  down,  down  derry  down. 

**  Your  Head  is  too  ftrong,  and  your  Legs  are  too  weak, 
"  Your  Tongue  prates  too  much,  'tis  your  Toes  that  Ihould 

fpeak." 
So  he  took  him  and  turned  him,  to  make  People  ftare. 
With  his  Head  in  the  Mud,  and  his  Heels  m  the  Air. 

Derry  downy  ^c, 

Thisaukward  pofition  foon  made  him  fo  crazy. 

He  fwore  the  Sun  fnone,  when  'twas  foggy  and  hazy  ; 

Nay,    more  he'd   be  d d  (for  his   oaths    were  quite 

frightful) 
If  any  Man's  ftate could  behalf  fo  delightful. 
Derry  down.  is'c. 

So  impious  was  he,  in  thefe  termagant  airs. 

That  he  bit  his  own  Tongue   through,    for   faying  it» 

Prayers  ; 
And  becaufe  he  would  have  no  Religion  or  Teacher, 
He  broke  the  Church   Windows    and    kick'd   out    the 
Preacher. 
Derry  down,  ^c,  , 

Then  he  tore  and  he  fcratch'd  till  the  blood  ran  all  o'er 

him, 
Yet  vow'  d  none  were  ever  fo  happy  before  him  ; 
But  what  was  fMU  worfe,  in  themidft  of  thofe  labours. 
He  fentout  his  Quacks  to  diftracl  ail  his  neighbours. 
D^rry  down,  ^'c. 

Some 
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Some  (bund  and  in  health,  till  thefe  Do£lors  came  to  theniy 
Felt  fymptoms  within,  very  like  to  undo  them  ; 
And  others,  by  fympathy  catching  his  madnefs. 
Swore  that  Reafon  was  flavifli  conHnement  and  madnefs* 
Derrj  down^  l^c. 

Oh  !  Britain,  beware  of  this  dreadful  diforder. 
Which  rages  they  fay  in  a  neighbouring  border  ; 
Nor  e*er,  to  be  reckoned  more  free  or  more  wife. 
Plunge  your  Head  in  the  Kennd,  and  fpurn  at  the  flcie^. 
Derry  deivn,  (sfc. 
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CAUTION 

AGAINST   TttE 

LEVELLEkn. 

'TPHE  Levellers  are  ftill  ufing  every  art  to  excite  the  peopt« 
-*•  againft  the  Government,  and  particularly  by  work- 
ing upon  their  paffions,  and  efpecially  upon  the  pride  and 
vanity  which  all  men  have  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree. 
They  talk  much  of  the  National  Will,  and  endeavour  to 
perfuadc  every  man  of  his  own  perfonal  importance,  39 
having  a  right  to  bear  a  part  in  this  National  Will  }  and 
they  tell  people^"  that  the  expreffion  of  the  National  Will, 
«*  fairly  collected,  conftitutes  an  authority  to  which  all 
**  ought  to  yield  obedience.*' 

^  A  This 
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This  has  been  the  very  language  by  which  the  people  of 
France  have  been  fo  grofsly  led  aftray,  and  involved  in 
miferies  of  which  we  cannot  fee  the  end.  In  that  country 
the  property,  the  liberty,  the  lives  of  all,  are  at  the  mercy 
of  this  "  National  Will ;"  or,  iti  other  words,  of  *'^  the 
*'  leaders  of  a  few  hired  ruffians  at  Paris.'* 

For,  what  is  meant  by  "  the  National  Will  ?"  Is  it  the 
will  of  <2//the  people  in  the  country  ?  If  it  is,  there  can  be 
no fubnujjion  to  it.  If  all  are  of  one  mind,  all  will  agree. 
No  man  can  be  faid  to  fubmlt  to  what  he  himfelf  defires. 
It  can  be  no  duty  for  a  man  to  do  what  he  pleafes.  The 
Levellers  therefore  mean  fomething  elfe  by  the  National 
Will ;  and  they  have  fairly  told  us<  that  they  mean  the  will 
of  the  majority;  and  they  boldly  aflert,  that  in  all  cafes,  the 
majority  has  a  tight  to  govern  the  minority. — The  mai- 
jority,  indeed,  may  have  the  power  to  rul&  the  minority  ;  as, 
if  four  men  are  travelling  together,  and  three  of  them  de- 
termine to  rob  and  murder  the  fourth,  it  is  moll:  probable 
they  will  be  able  to  do  it,  if  no  other  perfon  fhall  interfere. 
But  have  thefe  three  wretches  a  right  to  rob  and  murdej* 
their  companion,  becaufe  they  have  the  power  to  do  it? 
And  let  us  examine  a  little  what  is  the  right  of  the  majo- 
rity of  a  nation  to  govern,  or,  according  to  the  French 
practice,  to  rob  and  murder  the  minority. 

What  is  a  nation  ?— -It  is  a  number  of  people  who  have 
fubmitted  to  one  Government  for  their  mutual  benefit,  and 
particularly  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  in  fafety  the  advan- 
tages which  the  country  in  which  they  happen  to  live,  and 
their  own  acquifitiOns  and  iriduftry,  will  afford  them.  It 
is  a  fort  of  p^rtnerftiip  ;  and  in  England  the  partnerfhip  is 
at  leaft  of  a  thoufand  years  flartding.  In  a  partnerfhip,  the 
articles  of  partnerfhip  decide  in  what  manner  the  partner- 
fhip fhall  be  conduced.  By  confent  of  all  the  partners  the 
articles  may  be  changed  ;  but  if  there  are  five  partners,  three 
cannot  change  the  articles  without  the  confent  of  the  other* 
two.  If  the  partnerfhip  is  for  a  term  of  years,  they 
muft  all  abide  by  the  articles  during  the  tefm.  If  it 
is  for  no  term,  the  three  partners,  or  two,  or  one,  may 
difTolve  the  partnerfliip,  break  up  the  bufinefs,  and 
each  man  take  his  own  fhare  of  the  capital  to  himfelf; 
but  as  long  as  the  partnerfhip  fhall  continue,  ail  mufl 
abide  by  the  articles,  unlefs  all  fhall  confent  to  alter  the 
articles;  the  majority  cannot  alter  them.  It  may  be  faid, 
this  is  a  mere  rule  of  municipad  law ;  but  it  is  the  law  of* 

every 
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ttvtry  country,  becaufe  it  is  the  rule  which  reafon  dilate; 
in  all  mutual  engagements. 

What  is  the  difference  in  this  refpe£l  between  partner- 
ships and  governments?    Suppofe   five  hundred    men  and 
five  hundred  women,  of  different  countries  in  Europe,  wre 
to  agree  to  g«  to  fome  diftant  uninhabited  iiland  and  fettle 
there,  and  make  a   new   nation;    they   muft    hu. e   fome 
articles  for  thsir  government  during  their  voyag?,    upon 
their  landing,  and  after  they  had  taken  poffeflion   of  the 
country,  and  allotted  the  feveral    parts  to  public  and  pri* 
vate  purpofes  j    and   they  w..uld   probably  fettle  thofe  ar- 
ticles before  they  fet  out  upon  their  vnyage.     A  majority 
tnight  by  force  compel  the  minority  to  fubmit  to  any  alte- 
rations in  the  articles  ;  but  they  would  have  no  right  fo  to 
do  J  for  the  articles  were  the  terms  upon  the  faith  of  which 
they  all  engaged  in  their  perilous  undertaking,  and  there- 
fore all  would  have  a  right  to  due  obfcrvance  of  the  ar- 
ticles. 'And  fuch  articles,  for  the  fame  reafon,  never  could 
be  rightfully  dillblved,  except  by  mutual  confent.    A  na- 
tion cannot,  as  partners  in  a  tiade  may  do,   break  up  the 
bufincfs,  and  give  each  man  his  (hare  of  the  capital.  When 
once  united  in  a  nation,  irt  one  country,  they  aie  fome- 
thing  like  man  and  wife ;  they  muft  take  one  another  for 
better  for  worfe,  and  if  they  jangle  and  quarrel,  they  will 
lead  a  life  of  mifery. 

A  due  regard  to  felf-prefervatlon,  indeed,  may  compel 
men,  in  fome  extraordinary  cafes,  to  do  what  th^  y  other- 
wife  could  notjuftify.     The  common  inftance  put  is  that 
of  a  fhipwreck,  when  two  men  have  feizcd  the  fame  plank, 
which  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  both.     It   is    faid  that 
either  may  pufh  off  the  other  to  fave  himfelf ;  but  we  fliud- 
der  at  the  thought,  though  compelled  to  admit  that  it  is 
juft  ;  and  we  muft  deplore  the  misfortune  of  a  man  re- 
duced to  the  neceflity  of  deftroying  an   innocent  fellow- 
creature  to  fave  his  own  life.     We  cannot,  however,  think 
he  would  bejuftified  ifhepuflied  his  companion  into  the 
fea,  merely  that  he  might  place  himfelf  more  commodi- 
oufly  ;  and  ftill  Icfs  would  he  be  juftified,   if  he  afted  out 
of  capricp,  or  only  becaufe  he  was  the  ftrongeft.     In   the 
cafe  before  fuppofed,  of  people  forming  a  Government  in  a 
defcrt  ifljnd,  upon  the  ground  of  articles  entered  into  be- 
fore they  engaged  in  their  expedition,  it  might  bspp'^n  that 
thofe  articles  W(  re  io  foolifhly  framed,  that   the  Govern- 
naent  could  not  go  on,  which  was  nearly  the  cufc  with  the 
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firft  Federal  Conftitution  formed  by  the  Union  of  the  Amei* 
rican  States  after  their  Independency  was  eftabliflied  by  the 
peace  of  1783  :  and  in  fuch  cafe  undoubtedly  the  articles 
muft  af  nectflity  be  altered  j  and  if  the  articles  contained 
no  provifion  for  the  purpofc,  and  fome  obftinate  or  abfurd 
men  would  nor  agree  to  the  nectflary  alterations,  the  reft 
perhi.ps  muft  compel  them  by  force,  on  the  principle  of 
iel^'-prefrrvation.  But  certainly  the  majority  ought  to  be 
fure  that  there  exifted  a  neceffity  for  altering  the  articles 
bc'ore  they  attempted  to  make  the  alteration  by  force  5 
oth<  rwife  h(  y  could  not  juftify  their  a<5l  by  any  principles 
by  'Ahich  right  can  be  diftinguifced  from  wrong.  In 
Ami  ri  athe  alteration  of  their  firft  Federal  Government  was 
made  by  conf  nt.  All  were  fenfible  of  its  imperfedion, 
though  they  differed  in  opinion  with  refpc6t  to  propofed 
alterations.  To  prevent  the  confufion  which  muft  have 
followed  an  attf  mpt  to  change  it  by  force,  they  agreid  that 
the  opinion  of  nine  States  out  of  thirteen  Ihould  bind  the 
reft  ;  and  confiderable  alterations  were  made  accordingly, 
which  were  found  upon  reflediion  to  be  wife,  and  were  at 
Icrgrh  voluntarily  adopted  by  all  the  thirteen  States. 

As  long  therefore  as  any  Government  continues  (and  it 
muft  continue  until  diflblved  by  confcntof  all,  or  by  force), 
all  ought  to  abide  by  the  articles  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  eftabliflied,  unlefs  altered  by  mutual  confent, 
except  in  a  cafe  of  abfolute  neceflity,  when  due  regard  to 
felf-prefervation  may  fuperfede  all  other  confiderations. 
If  ^// fliall  agree  to  alter  the  articles,  if  /?// fhall  agree  to 
diflblve  the  Government,  they  may  do  fo.  But  this  cannot 
be  at  the  mere  will  of  a  majority.  A  majority  may  by  force 
compel  the  minority  to  fubmit  to  any  change;  but  the  quef- 
tion  is,  what  is  the  right,  not  what  is  the  power  of  the  ma^ 
jority. 

if  the  majority  of  a  nation  can,  by  their  mere  will,  juftly 
take  from  the  reft  the  form  of  Government  to  which  they 
have  been  ufed,  why  cannot  the  majority  as  juftly  take  from 
them  their  lands  and  their  goods,  and  all  their  property  ?-— 
For  what  is  property  ?  It  is  a  right  which  the  Government 
of  a  country  gives  to  each  man  to  enjoy  certain  things  in  a 
certain  way.  If  the  majority  have  a  right  to  deftroy  the 
Government,  which  gives  the  right  of  property,  they  have 
a  right  alfo  to  take  away  the  property  itfelf,  which  is  only 
a  confcquence  of  Government.  And  in  truth,  the  form  of 
Government  under  which  a  man  is  born  is  his  property  r 
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and  if  it  is  that  which  he  likes  bed,  it  is  his  mod  valuable 
property,  and  his  deareft  inheritance.  The  Government  of 
Kin^,  Lord*:,  and  Commons,  has  always  been  efleemed, 
by  all  old-fafhioned  Engliflimen,  their  deareft  and  heft  in- 
heritance, and  they  have  been  ready  to  facrifict-  all  their 
other  property,  and  their  lives  into  the  bargaiji,  to  main- 
tain it. 

We  cannot  deny  that  the  majority  may  have  the  power  to 
take  from  the  minority  the  form  of  Government  which  the 
minority  wiQi  to  keep.  So  they  may  have  the  power  to 
take  away  all  the  property  of  the  minority.  In  France 
we  fee,  that  thofe  who  have  got  the  power  into  their  hands, 
have  (not  fix  months  ago)  taken  from  the  reft  the  form  of 
Government  which  had  been  eftablifhed  by  their  National 
AlTembly,  and  which  all  the  people  had  fworn  to  obferve; 
and,  having  taken  away  this  form  of  Government,  they 
havealfo  taken  away  the  lands  and  goods  and  all  the  other 
property  of  thofe  who  did  not  like  to  be  forfworn,  and  to 
deftroy  the  Government  they  had  eftablifhcd.  And  it  is 
much  to  be  doubted,  whether  thofe  who  have  done  all  this 
are  the  majority  of  the  French  nation  or  not,  and  whether 
they  will  be  able  to  keep  the  power  in  their  own  hands 
much  longer.  If  another  fet  {hall  get  the  beiter  of  them, 
that  fet  will  call  iifelf  the  majority,  and  treat  them  as  they 
have  treated  the  Members  of  the  firft  National  Airenibly,  of 
which  almoft  all  the  leading  men  have  been  maflacrcd  or 
baniftied. 

The  true  meaning  therefore  of  the  National  Will,  is  the 
will  of  thofe  who  may  happen  to  get  the  power,  fur  the  time, 
into  their  hands,  whet":  er  they  ftiall  b»  the  nisyrhy  or  mi- 
nority. And  how  can  it  be  otherwife  ?  Suppofe  the  people 
of  this  Ifland  to  be  (as  fome  fup,;ofe  them)  eight  millions — 
How  can  the  opinions  of  all  of  them  be  Icn-^wn  ?  If  aflced 
their  opinions,  half  of  them  perhaps  would  modeftly  and 
wifely  fay,  they  are  not  able  to  judge  of  the  fubjfct ;  they 
have  not  been  ufed  to  thiqk  of  fuch  matters.  And  they 
might  well  add,  "  t.'ie  people  of  Franc  have  been  all  talk- 
*'  ing  about  thefe  matters  for  four  or  five  years  paft,  and 
<*  thty  employed  a  number  of  wife  men,  for  three  years 
♦'  tot^etht  r,  to  confider  of  the  beft  form  of  Government 
«  that  could  be  eftablifticd  ;  and  thefe  wife  men  thought  of 
*«  nothing  clfe  during  the  thrre  years,  atid  then  bro'igbt 
*'  out  a  new  form  of  Government,  which  was  cri  d  up 
«  as  the  wifett  and   beft  that  ever  was   mude ;    and  the 
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'*  French  people  all  fvvore  to  obf^rve  it,  and  that  no  alte- 
*'  ration  ihould  be  made  in  it  for  at  lead  ten  years  tq 
"  comr  --  And  what  has  happened? — When  they  fet  this 
**  Wife  GoviTnment  a-going,  it  was  like  a  rickety  child, 
*'  and  coulii  not  walk  j  and  fo  the  National  Will  deterr 
*'  mined  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  work: 
"  of  fo  many  wife  heads  for  three  years  together.  If  all 
*'  thefe  wife  men,  and  all  the  French  nation,  after  fo 
*'  much  dvliberarion,  cculd  not  judge  of  the  bed  form  of 
"  Government,  how  can  we  judge  what  is  beft,  who  have 
*'  all  our  lives  been  htdiing  and  ditching,  or  working 
*'  in  feme  maniifa^flure,  and  thinking  of  our  own  bufi- 
*'  nefs ;  or  iiicing  in  our  eafy  chairs,  and  thinking  of  nor 
"  thing?" 

The  Levellers,  however,  will  not  let  thefe  good  peop'e 
alone,  af>d  will  make  them  give  their  votes.   An  )  now  let 
us  fuppofe  that  the  whole  nation  is  to  be  polled,  and  each 
n".an,  woman,  and  child   to  give  a   vote.      Well,   there  are 
four  millions  for  the   prefent  Government,  and  four  mil- 
lions and  one  againft  it.     What!    fhall  one  pcrfon  deter-r 
mine  this  queftion,  :;«»d  at  once  overfet  that  Gqvernnlent 
which  hjs  been   admired  as  the  accumulated    wifdom  qf 
ages  ?  It  jnight  happen,  that  all  the  wife  men  in  the  coun- 
try were  on  one  fidf,  and  all  the  fools  and  miidmen  on  the 
other  i  and  a  majority  of  <  ne  with  the  fools  and  madmen. 
Would  the  wife  men  fubmit  to  this  ?   They  would  be  fools 
if  they  did.    They  muft  fight  for  it,  'and  then  the  quefiion 
would  hi:  f>cwer^   and    not  r'gbi  i  an^    it  is  little  probably, 
_th;;t  the  bodily  flrength  of  one  fool,  which  made  the  majo- 
rity in  number  againft  the  old  Government,  would  be  able 
to  turn  th-'  ("cah  in   favour  of  that  majority  when  it  came 
to  a  contefl.     The  wildpin  of  the  minority  would  more  prp- 
bably  get  the  better.     And  what  would  happen  in  the  mean 
,  tim  ■  ?    Thoufands  of  lives  would  be  loft,  half  the  country 
deUrcyed,  manufadluns  and  trade  ruined,  and  in  the  end 
.  we  (hould  lit  ciown  where  ue  were  at  .firft.     But  fuppofe 
the  fools  and  madmen  (hquld  get   the  better,   what  would 
he   the  confcqiience   thi.n  ?    '1  he  fools  and  madmen  muft 
form  a  new  Government,  and  prettily  qualified  they  woi4ld 
be  for  the  tafk  !    We  have   feen  the  wife   men   in  France 
(for  they  had  certainly  fime  very  able  men,  aiid  very  good 
men  too,    in  their  firlt  National  AjTcmbly)  have   niade  a 
vrry  foolifli   piece  of  work,  after  all   the!'   labours  ;  and 
how  can  we  imagine  that  tlie  fools  and  madmen  of  £ng- 
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hnd  would  do  better  ?  Nay,  let  us  fuppofe  the  wifeft  heads 
is  England  employed  to  frame  a  new  Conftitution  ;  and 
what  reafoii  have  we  to  fuppofe  they  would  do  better  than 
the  French  Ailembly  ?  For  we  mult  remember,  that  when 
Revolutions  are  on  foot,  and  what  is  called  the  National 
Will  is  to  have  the  rule,  wife  men  cannot  always  do  what 
they  think  right,  but  what  will  pleafe  thofe  who  govern 
them,  thofe  who  have  the  art  to  make  the  National  Will 
fpeak  their  language.  So  in  France,  the  fenfible  men  in 
the  National  Aflembly  did  not  approve  of  many  things  which 
were  done.  But  they  were  furrounded  by  mobs  an!  aflaf- 
fms,  they  were  in  continual  fear  of  mafl'acre,  and  were 
forced  to  fubmit  to  the  wild  fchemes  of  others. 

And  if  the  majority  of  a  nation  has  a  right  to  change  the 
Government  to-day,  the  majority  may  change  it  again  to- 
morrow. Suppofe  children  excluded  from  voting  for  a 
change  bf  Government  till  a  certain  age;  fifteen  for  in- 
fiance.  Yefterday  there  was  a  majority  of  one  for  the  old 
Government;  fo  it  (lands.  But  to-day  two  boys  attained 
fifteen,  and  they  are  againft  the  old  Government,  and  fo  it 
is  fet  afide.  On  the  following  day  two  more  may  attain 
fifteen,  or  fome  of  the  former  voters  may  die,  and  then  the 
majority  may  be  for  the  old  Government,  and  "fet  it  up 
again.  The  next  day,  however,  the  cafe  may  be  differ-? 
ent  ;  and  fo  there  may  be  a  change  from  day  to  day  :  and 
when  is  the  point  to  be  fettled  ?  and  how  is  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  managed  in  rhe  mean  time  ?  and  who  will  obey 
a  Government  which  may  exift  to-day,  but  may  be  over- 
turned to-morrow  ?  Where  can  be  the  fecurity  for  our  pro- 
perty, our  liberty,  or  our  lives,  if  this  fyftem  (hall  be  efta- 
bliflied,  that  the  majority  may  change  the  Government 
whenever  they  pleafe  f 

So  much  for  the  fovereignty  of  the  NationalWill ;  which 
in  truth  means,  in  the  language  of  Levellers,  the  will  to 
fubmit  to  no  Government  at  all,  but  in  the  words  of  Paine, 
"  to  govern  ourfelves ;"  or,  in  the  words  of  Common  Stnfe, 
"  the  tyranny  of  thofe  who  are  able  by  force  to  compel 
*'  others  to  obey." 

Can  no  alterations  then  be  made  in  a  Government  when 
it  is  once  formed,  except  in  c;=fes  of  abfolute  neceflity  ?— 
Alterations  may  be  certainly  made,  by  the  will  of  all  ;  but 
as  it  is  impoffible  to  collect  the  will  of  all  individt;ally, 
therefore  every  nation  has  fome  power  to  whom  it  has  in- 
truftedthe  expreflion  of  the  NationalWill ;  and  by  the  forms 
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«f  their  Conftitution  that  power  is  generally  enabled  to 
make  fuch  alterations  as  may  from  time  to  time  appear 
proper.  In  England  the  expreffion  of  the  National  Will 
is  intrufted  to  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  in  Parlia- 
ment aflembled.  Individuals  may,  in  a  quiet  and  orderly 
manner,  addrefs  any  of  thefe  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  exprefs  their  o/)i«;tfn5  on  any  fubje6t.  But  they 
cannot  lawfully  exprefs  their  will  upon  any  fubje6t.  For 
will  is  controul;  and  if  they  fay  they  will  that  fuch  a  thing 
ihall  be  done,  they  declare  that  they  mean  to  compel  the 
doing  of  it;  and  then  the  Legiflature  is  no  longer  a  free 
agent,  it  has  loft  its  fupreme  power,  the  Government  is 
diflblved,  the  people  are  no  longer  a  nation,  each  indivi-» 
dual  muft  a6l  for  himfelf,  and  all  will  be  diforder,  confu- 
(ion,  riot,  plunder,  and  blood. 

There  is  alfo  another  potition  of  thefe  Levellers,  equal- 
ly deftru(Slive  of  all  property,  and  of  all  Government, 
They  fay,  **  Every  man  has  an  equal  and  unalienable  right 
*'  to  a  voice  in  choofmg  the  Legiflators  of  the  country 
**  by  whom  the  enjoyment  of  his  liberty  and  property  is 
**  regulated." — If  every  man  has  this  right,  why  has  not 
every  woman  and  every  child  ?  for  they  are  intitled  to  li- 
berty and  properly  as  well  as  men.  Oh,  but  women  and 
children  are  not  fit  for  thefe  things  I— Many  women,  an<l 
perhaps  many  children,  are  more  fit  than  many  men.  A 
good,  fenfible,  well-informed  woman  is  certainly  more  fit 
than  a  foolifh,  ignorant,  bad  man,  or  a  madman.  How- 
ever, confine  the  right  to  men,  and  exclude  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  let  us  confider  what  is  the  duty  of  Legiflators.'^w 
To  take  care  of  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  women  and 
children  fo  excluded,  and  of  all  the  people  in  the  country. 
Who  are  likely  to  infringe  the  rights  of  others  to  theijf 
property  ?— Thofe  who  have  no  property  of  their  own,  or 
who,  having  lefs  property  than  fome  of  their  neighbours, 
may  have  an  inclination  to  take  by  force  a  little  of  their 
neighbour's  property,  and  efpecially  thofe  who  having  had 
property  have  wafted  it.  What  then  does  this  unalienable 
right,  fo  much  infifted  upon,  amount  to  ?  The  right  of 
thofe  who  have  no  property,  or  little  property,  to  take  the 
property  of  others.  For,  as  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  in  every  country,  can  have  little  property,  and 
iome  of  them  none  at  ail,  if  all  are  to  ele«tl,  and  the  elec-r 
tion  is  to  be  decided  by  the  majority,  the  confequence  muft 
Ikj  that  thofe  who  have  Jittle  or  no  property  muft  govern 
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the  country,  and  therefore  muft  have  the  power  to  tak« 
from  the  reft  all  their  property,  and  divide  it  amongft 
themfelves.  Then,  indeed",  thofe  who  were  before  rich 
will  become  poor,  and  will  i^  their  turn  have  the  fame 
power  of  plundering  the  rich,  ^iid  no  doubt  will  ufe 
it }  and  fo  in  the  end  there  will  be  no  fuch  thing  as  pro-^ 
perty,  becaufe  there  can  be  no  fecurity  for  the  enjoyment 
of  property. 

This  is  exa(5t!y  what  the  Levellef-s  want.  They  wifli  to 
draw  the  people  in  to  overturn  the  Government,  and  put 
all  property  under  coiififcation,  as  they  have  done  in  France, 
hoping  to  get  pretty  good  (hares  for  themfelves  in  the 
fcramblej  and  then  they  will  change  their  tone  and  fay, 
*'  It  is  impofiible  for  a  country  to  Tubfift  without  fecurity 
•*  for  property  ;  there  can  be  no  fecurity  for  property  with^ 
*'  out  a  ftrong  Government  j  therefore  let  us  eftablifli  a 
*'  ftrong  Government,  that  property  may  be  ftcure." 
Their  end  will  be  accomplifhcd  when  they  fhill  have  ac-" 
quired  the  property  of  their  neighbours,  and  tyranny  will 
be  eftablilhed  to  prote£l  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
plunder ;  and  we  fhall  then  hear  no  more  of  every  man's 
right  to  a  voice  in  choofmg  Legiflators. 

And  if  every  man  has  a  right  to  a  voice  in  cboofing  Le- 
giflators, becaufe  his  liberty  .md  property  are  regulated  by 
Legiflators,  for  the  fame  reafnn  every  man  ought  to  be  a 
Legiflator,  and  then  we  ftiould  have  a  wife  Parliament  in- 
deed !  For  the  fame  reafon  alfo  evety  man  ought  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  a  Juryman,  a  Juftice  of  Pei<ce,  and  a  Judge  ; 
for  his  liberty  and  property  are  regulated  by  Juries,  Juf- 
tices  of  the  Peace,  and  Judj^e',  each  in  their  feveral  ftations. 
And  an  adrr  irabic  Government  we  fliould  have  if  this  were 
the  cafe  !  If  a  man  not  worth  tvio-pcnce  had  power  to 
commit  another,  as  Juftice  of  Peace,  to  be  tried  by  twelve 
other  m.en,  not  worth  two-pence,  as  Jurymen,  with  the 
afliftance  of  another  man,  not  worth  two-pence,  as  Judge, 
who  would  be  f  fe  ?  Such  a  Judge  and  fuch  a  Jury  would 
cry  out,  in  the  language  of  Jack  Cade,  **  Burn  all  the  re- 
**  cords  of  the  icirvgdom,  my  mouth  fhall  be  the  Parliament 
*'  of  England."  If  we  had  fuch  Judges  aid  iuch  Juries, 
we  fliould  wa-.t  no  Legiflatois;  they  wc-uld  maice  the  law 
as  they  had  occafion  for  it. 

Why  does  not  every  man  weave  his  own  cloth,  make  his 
own  coat,  his  hat,  his  fhoes,  his  ftockin^jS,  his  fhirt?  build 
^i.s  ojyn  ,hou^^>  2nd  do  every  thing  elfe  he  wants  to  have 
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ionc  for  himfelf  out  of  his  own  way  of  bufinefs  to  whiek 
he  has  been  bred  t—-Becaufe  it  is  out  of  his  uiay  of  Ivjinefs,' 
He  feels  that  he  is  not  fit  for  it  ;  that  the  weaver  can 
weave  the  cloth,,  and  he  cannot ;  the  taylor  can  make  him 
a  good  fuit  of  cloaths,  and  he  would  make  a  bungling' 
piece  of  work  if  he  were  ro  attempt  it;  that  he  does  not 
know  how  to  mike  his  hat  or  his  fhoes  ;  that  he  does  not 
knoA  how  ro  build  a  houfe  ;  and  if  he  were  to  attempt  to 
build  one,  it  would  probably  fall  down  for  want  of  (kill 
in  erecting  the  walls,  and  placing  the  fevcral^timbers  fo  as 
to  tie  them  well  together.  He  therefore  lets  other  perfons, 
who  ha.e  fufficient  dcill,  do  all  thefe  things  for  him,  be- 
caufe  he  knows  they  will  do  them  better.  And  yet  the  law 
leaves  him  at  liberty  to  do  all  thefe  things  for  himfelf  if 
he  pleafes  ;  becaufe  he  can  only  injure  himfelf  by  doing 
them  badly.  But  the  law  does  not  leave  him  at  liberty  to 
he  a  Voter,  a  Legiflator,  a  Juftice,  a  Juryman,  or  a  Judge, 
unkfs  he  is  under  fuch  circumftances  that  there  is  reafon  to 
fuppofe  he  may  be  properly  qualified.  And  why  is  this  re- 
ftraint  put  upon  him  ?  Becuufe  he  will  not  injure  himfelf 
only,  but  the  whole  cout]try  will  fuffer  if  he  a6ts  badly  or 
fcoliilily  in  any  of  thefe  characters.  No  man  can  have  an 
unalienable  right  to  injure  other  perfons,  and  therefore  no 
roan  can  have  an  unalienable  right  to  be  a  Juftice,  a  Jury- 
man, or  ajudge,  or  aLegiflatorjoreven  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
choice  of  Legiflators  ;  becaufe  in  all  thefe  charadlers,  if  he 
fiiall  Z&.  badly  or  foolifhly,  he  will  injure  others  as  well 
as  himfelf. 

As  the  Apoflle  Paul  fays,  ♦*  We  have  many  members  in 
^*  one  botiy,  and  all  members  have  not  the  fame  office.  If  the 
**  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing  ?  if 
*'  the  whole  were  hearing,  where  were  the  fmelling?  But 
**  now  hath  GOD  (ct  the  mem.bers,  everyone  of  them,  in 
*'  the.  body  as  it  hath  pleafed  him.*' 

In  France,  more  effedually  to  deftroy  all  Government, 
the  Levellers  are  attempting  to  dfftroy  all  Religion.  Some 
©f  the  Leaders  of  ihtir  National  AfTembly  have  avowed 
themfelves  AtheilH  ;  and  have  taugljt  the  people  that  there 
is  no  future  ftate,  that  there  is  no  God  ;  that  the  will  of 
the  people,  guided  by  nature' and  reafon,  is  the  only 
rule  of  a<Slion  ;  and  they  have  propofed  toeftablifh  fchool's 
in  every  parifh,  to  teach  this  lefTon  to  children.  Such 
opinions,  if  univerfally  adopted,  miift  difiblve  all  fociety ; 
^a*)d  we  need  not  wender  that  the  French  Philofophers,  for 

f« 
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fo  they  call  themfelves,  have  difregarded every  thing  hither-i 
to  deemed  facppd,  every  bond  of  fucial  life,  every  thing 
which  can  tie  k  n  to  man.  Happily  for  us,  the  people  of 
this  courtry  are  not  likely  to  liften  t*  fuch  teachers.  Dif- 
fering in  opinion  on  many  points,  we  all  join  in  the  great  arr 
tides  of  religious  belief;  and  all  are  ready  with  theVfaUnift 
to  exclaim,  **  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulnefs 
*'  thereof;  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein.  Verily, 
*'  there  is  a  reward  for  the  Righteous  j  verily  there  is  4 
*»  GOD  that  judgeth  the  earth.*' 


W 


THE 
RIGHTS      OF     MAN, 

HAT  are  the  RIGHTS  OF  MAN  ? 
They  are   the   Rights  of  perfonal   Security ;    the 
Rights  of  perfonal  Liberty  j  the  Rights  of  perfonal  Pro- 
perty. 

The  Right  of  perfonal  Security  is  the  proteflion  of  Life 
and  Limbs. 

The  Right  of  perfonal  Liberty  confifts  in  every  one 
moving  to  whatever  part  of  his  country  he  pleafes. 

The  Right  of  peribnaj  Property  is  the  Right  of  every 
Man  to  enjoy  his  acquifitions.  Tell  mc  then,  my  Coun- 
trymen, where  are  thefe  Rights  enjoyed  as  they  areamongft 
you  ? 

Shew  me  an  inftance,  fince  the  glorious  Revolution  of 
1688,  where  any  <  ne  has  been  injured  in  his  Life  or  Limbs 
without  the  punlthment  of  the  Offender. 

Are  not  your  Lives  and  Limbs  not  only  prote<5ted,  but 
are  you  not  all  furnifhed  with  the  means  of  fupporting 
them,  fince  the  moft  wretched  m?iy  demand  a  fubfiftcnce 
according  to  the  humane  laws  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  ? 

Can  the  mcaneft  of  you  be  imprifoned  without  having 
ycurfelves  firft  trefpafled  on  the  fecurity,  the  liberty,  or  the 
property,  of  anothtr  ;  and  then  is  not  your  guilt  pronoun- 
ced by  an  impartial  Jury  of  twelve  of  your  equals  ? 

Who  dares  invade  your  Property'  Not  the  King  him- 
felf }  for  his  own  is  only  protcded  by  the  fame  laws  that 
protect  yours. 

Thii| 
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Thus  you  are  already  in  complete  poffeffion  of  the  Rights 
cf  Man  :  and  take  care  that  you  are  not  deluded  out  of 
thern  by  wicked  men,  who  would  raife  themfelves  on  your 
fhoulders,  and  who  conceal  Ambition  under  the  Ma(k  of 
Patrioti;m, 

L  't  the  fituation  of  France  be  a  warning  to  you.  Has 
the  R'ghtof  perfonal  fecurity  been  refpedled  there?  Their 
own  Convention  confefled  that  feveral  hundreds  of  inno- 
cei't  Citizens  were  dragged  laft  September  from  the  piifons, 
^nd  barbiroufly  butchered. 

Has  the  Right  of  perfonal  Liberty  been  preferved  ?  It, 
alas  I  was  violated  when  thofe  mifer'able  vic'tims  were, 
without  any  form  of  accufation,  loaded  with  fetters  and 
plunged  into  dungeon?. 

Has  the  Right  of  perfonal  Property  been  maintained  f 
That  queftion,  I  believe,  will  need  no  reply. 

You  know,  you  feel,  what  are  ^he  Rights  of  Man  in  Eng- 
land.    What  are  the  Rights  of  Man   in  France,  except 
thofe  of  plundering  and  flaughtering,  I  am  unable  to  tell 
you. 
^  AN  ENGUSHMAN. 


4 

HINTS 

* 

TO     THE 

J>EOPLE,    OF     ENGLAND, 

IT  is  a  melancholy  confideration,  that  there  (houl  d  be 
men  fo  infatuated  as  to  entertain  a  wlfh  to  difturb  the 
Conftitution  of  this  Country,  under  which  all  may  live 
happily  if  it  be  not  their  own  fault.  The  rewards  of  in^ 
duflry  can  under  no  fyftem  of  Government  be  better  fecured 
than  under  this,  nor  the  road  to  affluence  more  open  to 
everv  man's  exertions,  Thofe  who  incline  to  abet  fcenes 
of  confufion  muft  be  the  idle  and  the  diiBpated,  who 
being  unwilling  to  labour  for  their  own  fupport,  wifh  to 
ihare'the  enjoyments  of  thofe  who  by  induftry  and  pru- 
dence have  been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  the  neceflaries 
and  comforts  ot  life.  Let  all  men  confider  well  what  they 
bay?  to  lofe  and  how  little  to  gain  before  they  countenance 
^      -  diforders 
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difordcrs  in  the  country.  Let  them  not  be  deluded  by  the 
vifionary  fyftems  of  Liberty  which  are  infidioufly  held  up 
to  them,  or  by  that  phantom  of  Equality  which  cannot 
exift  in  any  fociety  of  men  j  for  if  all  property  in  the 
nation  were  equally  divided  to-day,  men  would  perpetually 
be  aiming  by  their  exertions,  by  their  diligence,  by  their 
ingenuity,  and  their  virtue,  to  create  an  inequality.    Are 

there  not  even  now  in  France  numberlefs  diftinctions 

Mafters  and  Servants,  Farmers  and  Labourers,  Landlord 
and  Tenants,  General  and  Soldiers,  Governors  and  Go- 
verned, as  in  other  countries  ?  In  what  then  confifts  the 
Equality  fo  much  boafted  of?  It  confifts  in  the  rightof  the 
idle  to  k\7.e  the  property  of  the  induftrious,  in  the  right 
of  the  Robber  and  Affaffin  to  take  away  with  impunity  the 
wealth  and  life  of  his  neighbour,  and  in  the  right  which 
the  mob  exercifes  of  fetting  a  price  upon  corn,  upon  cattle, 
and  upon  every  fpccies  of  property  which  they  think  they 
have  occafion  for.  Is  this  a  fort  of  Liberty  for  which  men 
would  barter  the  happinefs  that  is  enjoyed  in  England, 
where  men  are  only  reftrained  from  injuring  their  neigh- 
bour, where  property  is  fecured  alike  to  the  King  and  the 
Peaf.nt,  and  where  the  paths  to  honours,  power,  and 
wealth  are  open  alike  to  all,  who  by  induftry,  ability,  and 
honourable  exertions,  fliew  themfclves  worthy  ?  If  fcenes 
of  cftnfufion  were  to  take  place  in  this  country,  the  fupe- 
rior  and  moft  wealthy  orders  in  fociety  would  not  probably 
be  the  greateft  or  moft  immediate  fuff^erers — The  property 
of  the  Tradefmen  and  Farmers  are  moft  expofed  to  plun- 
der-—The  Servants  of  Artificers,  the  Servants  of  Gentle- 
men will  all  fufFer  alike.  If  the  Gentleman  fliould  be  dif- 
abled  from  purchafing  the  wares  of  the  Tradefman  in  the 
profufion  he  does  at  pr^fent,  neither  the  Mechanic  of 
London,  Birmingham,  Manchefter,  Sheffield,  or  Norwich, 
can  be  employed  at  the  high  wages  he  now  receives;— his 
ingenuity  and  induftry,  now  rewarded  with  twenty  and 
forty  fhiilings  a  week,  will  not  be  of  half  the  value  when 
the  Tradefman  can  only  fell  the  neceflaries  of  life.  The 
Tradefman  who  now  drinks  his  wine,  and  perhaps  keeps 
his  chaife  from  the  profits  of  an  extenfive  trade,  muft  be 
content  with  neceiTaries;  and  the  Merchant  will  find  a  very 
dull  market  for  thofe  numberlefs  articles  of  luxury  which 
he  imports,  the  profits  of  which  now  enable  him  to  enjoy 
all  the  elegancies  of  life.  The  Gentleman,  whofe  fortune 
la  fuch  a  itruggle  may  be  greatly  leftened,.  will  no  longer 

be 
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he  atle  to  deal  fo  largely  with  the  Tradcfman  ;  he  tvili  tioi 
be  able  to  maintain  the  induftrious  as  he  now  does  in  th^ 
cultivation  of  Liardetis  ;ind  pleafure-grounds-— the  numbers 
of  his  domeiiics  muft  be  greatly  diminiflied— -nor  will  he 
be  able  to  continue  the  fame  wages  he  now  pays,  or  main- 
tain fervants  in  the  fame  degree  of  eafe  and  comfort  which 
he  now  does.     All  thefe,   in   their   refpecSive  ranks^  muff 
greatly  fufFer. — Mailers  will  be  equally  comfortable  with 
fewer  fervants,  but  numberlefs  fervants  will  not  find  Ma- 
ftefs,  and  thofe  who  do,  will  not  receive  half  the  wages  and 
emoluments  they  do  at  prcfent.     Would  the  Poor  be  better 
tzken  care  of  by  leflening  the  number  of  the  wealthy  ?  Is 
the  French  army  better  regulated  than  under   the  former 
Government?  And  isnottheBritifh  Soldier  better  cherifhed 
than  thofe  of  France,  with  all  their  boafted  Equality  ?  Look 
to  the  difFerent  fituations  of  the  two  armies,  and  there  can 
be  no  comparifon.    Who  then   can  gain  by  difturbances 
here?  None  but  the  idle  and  vicious,  who  wifh  to  /hare 
the  comforts  which  are  alone  the  rewards  of  talents,  in- 
duftry,  and   virtue — virtues  which  have  been  exerted  by 
themfelvcs  or  their  anceftors  for  the  benefit  of  the  State, 
and  have  fairly  intitled  Men  to  that  pre-eminence  which 
they  enjoy,  whether  it  confifts  of  wealth,  diftindtion,  of 
influence,  which  are  all  honourable  incitements  to  virtuous 
a<Els,  that  make  focieties  happy  :  Shall  thefe  be  torn  avjay 
by  the  hands  of  defperate  gangs,  who,  under  the  mafk  of 
feme  public  benefit,  hope  to  create  confufion  and  diforder, 
that  they  may  find  a  more  convenient  moment  for  robbery 
and  plunder  r 

Forbid  it,  Britons  !  Be  vigilant,  and  avert  fuch  difgrace 
andmifery  ;  norfuft'er  by  your  fupinencfs  this  Land  to  be  de-^ 
luged  in  blood,  where  only  true  Liberty,  Independence,  and 
Security,  are  known* 

A  PATRIOT,  and 

True  Friend  to  the  People, 


KIN^ 


C   IS.) 

KING  AND  CONSTITUTION. 
A      BALLAD. 

Tune^  Vicar  of  Bray. 

f~^  IVE  ear  a  whiles  my  Countrymen,  to  this  my  ftrangc 
^-^         relation. 

Of  all  the  buftlerais'd  of  late  in  this  our  happy  Nation 
Ey  bafe  and  factious  men,   who  thought  tbemfelves  mod 

wondrous  wife,  Sir, 
And  with  their  falfe  pretences  fought  to  blind  the  people's 

eyes.  Sir. 

CHORUS. 
O  may  the  blifs  we  now  enjoy  ne'er  fufFer  diminution 
From  knaves  who  flander  England's  boaft,  our  King  and 

Conftitution. 

ACent'ry  now  is  fcarceelaps'd,fince  with  propitious  fmile. 
Sir, 

Fair  Freedom  caft  a  fav'ring  look  on  this  our  envied  IHe,  Sir; 

And  banifh'd  by  a  tyrant's  frown  from  each  funounding 
nation. 

Her  dwelling  fix'd  'mongft  Britain's  fons,  with  happier  ex- 
pectation. Chorus y  O  may  the  blifs,  &c. 

Here  like  a  young  and  vig'rous  plant,  that  meets  its  native 

foil,  Sir, 
She  throve,  and  foon  was  recompens'd  for  all  her  former 

toil,  Sir  i 
And,   thankful  for   the    favour  (hewn,  with   parent-liko 

afFedlion, 
To  high  and  low,  and  rich  and  poor,  extended  herprotedion. 

Long  had  her  fons  enjoy'd  themfelvcs  in  plenty,. peace,  and 

health,  Sir, 
Increafing  ftill  from  year  to  year  in  happinefs  and  wealth. 

Sir; 
When  lo  !  a  peflilential  Sed  did  fuddenly  arifcjSir, 
Which  jealous  of  our  happy  ftate  thefe  bleflings  did  defpife. 

Sir. 

They  ftrove  with  all  their  pow'r  and  might,  and  many  a 

dext'rous  feat.  Sir, 
Our  guardian  genius,  Liberty^  to  tumble  from  her  feat,  Sir, 

And 
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And  ift  her  room  their  objeft  was,  foul  Anarchy  to  place,  §  If, 
Rejoic'd  to  fink  their  countrymen  in  ruin  and  difgrace,  Sir* 

The  means  they  took  t'effecl  their  end  were  fal  fe  infinuations, 
Convey'd  to  poor  but  honeft  minds  in  darit  afr)ciations; 
Thus  while  their  cruel  fliafts  they  aim'd  at  all  th^  weakeif 

part,  Sir, 
Affaffin-like,  in  fecret  too,  they  poifon'd  ev'ry  hearty  Sir. 

Their  Leader,  foe  to  human-kind,  was  SataH*s  firmeft 

friend,  Sir, 
And  (like  him)  never  ftopt  at  aught  that  fervM  his  wicked 

end,  Sir; 
Throughout  our  Colonies  of  late  he  fpread  Rebellion's 

flame.  Sir, 
And  now  throughout  the  Motheri-land  he  tried  to  do  the 

fame.  Sir. 

His  curfed  principles  were  thefe,  "  I  hate  the  Conftltutiony 
•*  /  hate  my  country^  s  chief  renown^  the  ghrioui  Revolution ; 
*'  /  hate  Kingy  Lords,  and  Commons  all ;  I  hate  all  moderation  } 
*'  I  hate  oilmen  of  peaceful  minds,  whatever  be  their  Jlation»* 

Thefe  principles  thus  fpread  around   by  dark  defigning 

foes.  Sir, 
At  length  the  hearts  of  Britons  rous*d  from  long-enjoy'd 

repofe.  Sir  j 
And  foon  in  loyal  concert  join'd,  they  fliew'd  their  refo-* 

lution. 
With  all  their  fortunes,  lives,  and  ftrength,  to  fave  the 

Conftitution. 

On  all  fides  now,  thofe  traitors  bafe  were  feen  to  hide  their 

heads,  Sir, 
And  Liberty  arofe  again,  which  many  fear'd  was  dead,  Sir  t 
Then  let  us  all  in  wifhes  join,  for  harmony  and  peace,  Sirj 
And  henceforth  may  fuch  enmity  'twixt  Britons  ever  ceafe. 

Sir. 

CHORUS. 
And  may  the  blifs  we  now  enjoy  ne'er  fuffor  diminution 
From  knaves  who  flander  England's  boaft,  our  King  and 

Conftitution. 
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Village  Politics  ;  a  Dialogue  between  Jack  Anvil  the  Blackfmith 
and  Tom  Hod  the  Mafon ;  addreffed  to  all  the  Mechanics, 
Journeymen,  and  Day-labourers,  in  Great  Britain. 

7flf;&.  TT  THAT'S  the  matter,  Tom?    Why  doft  look  fo 
''  VV    difmal? 

Tom.  DifmAl  indeed  ?  Well  enough  I  may. 

Jack.  What's  the  old  mare  dead  f  or  work  fcarce  ? 

Tom.  No,  no ;  work's  plenty  enough,  if  a  man  had  but 
the  heart  to  go  to  it. 

Jack.  What  book  art  reading  ?  Why  doft:  look  fo  like  a 
hang  dog? 

Tom.  (looking  on  his  book. J  Caufe  enough.  Why  I  find 
here  that  1  am  very  unhappy,  and  very  nnferable ;  which  I 
fhould  never  have  known,  if  I  had  not  had  the  good  luck  to 
meet  with  this  book.     O  'tis  a  precious  book ! 

Jack.  A  good  lign  tho' ;  that  you  can't  find  out  you're  un- 
happy without  looking  into  a  book  for  it.  What  is  the 
matter  ? 

A  Tom. 
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.    Tom.  Matter!  Why  I  want  liberty l 

Jack.  Liberty!  What,  has  any  one  fetched  a  warrant  for 
thee?  Come  man,  cheer  up,  I'll  be  bound  for  thee. — Thou 
art  an  honeft  fellow  in  the  main,  tho'  thou  doft  tipple  and 
prate  a  little  too  much  at  the  Rofe  and  Crown. 

Tom.  No, no;   f  wanta  new  conllitution. 

Jack.  Indeed!  Why  I  thought  thpu,  had'rt  been  a  defperatc 
healthy  fellow.     Send  for  the  doctor  then. 

Tom.  I'm  not  lick  ;  t  want  Liberty  ^,nd  Equality  and  the 
Rights  of  Man. 

Jack.  O  now  I  underftand  thee.  What,  thou  art  a  leveller 
and  a  republican,  I  warrant. 

Tom.  I'm  a  friend  to  the  people,     I  want  a  reform. 

Jack.  Then  the  Hiorfelt  way  is  to  mend  thyfelf. 

Tom.  But  I  want  a  general  reform.  "^ 

Jack.  Then  let  every  one  mend  one. 

Tom.  Pooh !  I  want  freedom  and  happinels,  the  fame  as 
they  have  got  in  France. 

jiuk.  What,  Tom,  we  imitate  tPtem?  We  follow  the 
French !  Why  they  only  begun  all  this  mifchief  at  firft,  in  order 
to  be  juft  what  we  arc  already.  Why  I'd  fooner  go  to  the 
Negers  to  get  learning,  or  to  the  Turks  to  get  religion,  than  ta 
the  French  for  freedom  and  happincfs. 

Tom.  What  do  yon  mean  by  that  ?  ar'n't  the  French  free  ? 

fack.  Free,  Tom !  aye,  free  with  a  wrtnefe.  They  are  alJ 
lb  free,  that  there's  nobody  fafe.  They  make  free  to  rob 
whom  they  will,  and  kill  whom  they  will.  If  they  don't  like* 
man's  looks,  they  make  free  to  hang  him  without  judge  or  jury» 
and  the  next  lamp-polr  does  for  the  gallows ;  fo  then  they  call 
themfeUcs  free,  becaufe  you  fee  they  have  no  king  to  take 
them  up  and  hang  them  for  it. 

Tom.  Ah,  but  Jack,  didn't  their  King  formerly  hang  people 
for  nothing  too  r  and  befides^  wer'n't  they  allpapifts  before  the 
Revohition  ? 

Jack.  Why,  true  entnigh,  they  had  but  a  poor  fort  of  reli- 
gion ;  but  bad  is  better  than  none,  Tom.  And  fo  was  the  go- 
vernment bad  enough  too  ;  for  they  could  clap  an  innocent  man 
into  prifon,  and  keep  him  there  too  as  long  as  they  would,  and 
never  fay  with  your  leave  or  by  your  leave,  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury.     Hut  what's  all  that  to  us  i* 

Tarn.  To  us!  Why  don't  our  governors  put  many  of  out 
poor  folks  into  prifon  againfl:  their  wi^li*  What  are  all  the 
jails  for  r  Down  with  the  jails,  I  fay ;  all  men  Ihould  be 
free. 

Jack.  Harkee,  Torn ;  a  few  rogues  in  prifon  keep  the  reft 

in 
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in  order,  aiid  then  honed  men  go  about  their  biifinefs,  afraid 
of  nobody  ;  that's  the  way  to  be  free.  And  let  me  tell  thee, 
Tom,  thou  and  I  arc  tried  by  our  peers  as  much  as  a  lord  is. 
Why  the  Kino  can't  fend  me  to  prifon,  if  I  do  no  harm  ;  and  if 
I  do,  there's  good  reafon  why  I  fliould  go  there.  I  may  go  to 
law  with  Sir  John  at  the  great  caftle  yonder,  and  he  no  more 
dares  lift  his  little  finger  against  me  than  if  I  were  his  equal* 
A  lord  is  hanged  for  hanging  matter,  as  thou  or  I  fhou'd  be; 
and  if  it  will  be  any  comfort  to  thee,  I  myfelf  remember  a 
Peer  of  the  Realm  being  hanged  for  killing  his  man,  jull  the 
fame  as  the  man  wou'd  have  been  for  killing  him*. 

Tom.  Well,  that  is  fome  comfort. — But  have  you  read  the 
Rights  of  Man  r 

Jack.  No,  not  I ;  I  had  rather  by  half  read  the  Whole  Duty 
s/Man.  I  have  but  little  time  for  reading,  and  fuchas  I  Ibould 
therefore  only  read  a  bit  oi  the  be{t. 

Tom.  Don't  tell  mc  of  thofe  old  fafhioned  notions.  Why 
(hould  not  we  have  the  fame  fine  things  they  have  got  irt 
France  ?  I'm  for  a  Conjtitution,  and  Organizaiion,  and  Equali' 
zation. 

Jfick.  Do  be  quiet.  Now,  Tom,  only  fuppofe  this  nonfend-* 
cal  equality  was  to  take  place;  why  it  would  not  laft  while 
one  could  fay  Jack  Robinfon  ;  or  fuppofe  it  cou'd — fijppofe, 
in  the  general  divifion,  our  new  rulers  were  to  give  us  half  an 
acre  of  ground  a-piece,  we  cou'd  to  be  fure  raife  potatoes  on  it 
for  the  tife  of  our  families  ;  but  as  every  other  man  would  be 
equally  bufy  in  raifing  potatoes  (or  hh  family,  why  then  you  fee 
if  thou  waft  to  break  thy  fpade,  I  ftiould  not  be  able  to  mend  it. 
Neighbour  Snip  would  have  no  time  to  make  us  a  fuit  of 
cloathes,  nor  the  clothier  to  weave  the  cloth,  for  all  the  world 
would  be  gone  a  digging.  And  as  to  boots  and  Ihoes,  the 
want  of  fome  one  to  make  them  for  us,  wou'd  be  a  greater 
grievance  than  the  tax  on  leathe*-.  If  we  fliou'd  be  fick,  there 
wou'd  be  no  dodlor's  ftufFfor  us  ;  for  do^or  wou'd  be  digging 
too.  We  cou'd  not  get  a  chimney  fwept,  or  a  load  of  coal 
from  pit,  for  love  or  money. 

Tom.  But  ftill  I  (hould  have  no  one  over  my  head. 
Juci  That's  a  miftake ;  I'm  ftronger  than  thou;  and 
Standilh,  the  Excifeman,  is  a  better  fcholar;  fo  we  ihould 
not  remain  equal  a  minute.  I  Ihou'd  oui-Jjght  thee,  and  he'd 
owx-wit  thee.  And  if  fuch  a  fturdy  fellow  as  I  am  was  to 
come  and  break  down  thy  hedge  for  a  little  firing,  or  to  take 
away  the  crop  from  thy  ^oimd,  I'm  not  fure  that  thefe  nsw- 

•  Lord  Ferren  wat  hanged  in  1760,  for  kiU'sng  biJ  fteward, 
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fangle^  laws  would  fee  thee  righted.  I  tell  thee,  Tom,  vre 
have  a  fine  conftitution  already,  and  our  iore-fathers  thought 
fo. 

T^fn.  They  were  a  pack  of  fools,  and  had  never  read  the 
Ri'ghts  of  Man. 

"Jack.  I'll  tcl!  thee  a  ftory.  When  Sir  John  married, 
my  Lady,  who  is  a  little  fahtaflical,  and  likes  to  do  every 
thing  like  the  French,  begged  him  to  pull  down  yonder  fine 
old  caltle,  and  build  it  up  in  her  frippery  way.  No,  fays  Sir 
John  ;  what,  (hall  I  pull  down  this  noble  building,  raifcd  by 
the  wifdom  of  my  brave  anceftors,  which  outftood  the  civil  wars, 
and  only  underwent  a  little  needful  repair  at  the  Revolution, 
iand  which  all  my  neighbours  come  to  take  pattern  by  ; — fliall  I 
pull  it  all  down,  I  fay,  only  becaufe  there  may  be  a  dark  clofet, 
or  an  inconvenient  room  or  two  in  it  ?  My  Lady  mumpt  and 
grumbled ;  but  the  caftle  was  let  ftand,  and  a  glorious  building 
it  is,  though  there  may  be  a  triHing  fault  or  two,  and  though  a 
few  decays  may  want  flopping :  fo  now  and  then  they  mend  a 
little  thing  ;  and  they'll  go  on  mending,  I  dare  fay,  as  they  have 
leifure,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  if  they  are  let  alone.  But  no 
puU-me-down  works.  What  is  it  you  are  crying  out  for, 
Tom  ? 

Tom.  Why  for  a  perfect  government. 

yack.  You  might  as  well  cry  for  the  moon.  There's  no- 
thing perfedl  in  this  world,  take  my  word  for  it. 

Tcm.  I  don't  fee  why  we  are  to  work  like  flaves,  while 
others  roll  about  in  their  coaches,  feed  on  the  fat  of  the  land, 
and  do  nothing. 

yaci.  My  little  maid  brought  home  a  flory-book  from  the 
charity-fchool  t'other  day,  in  which  was  a  bit  of  a  fable  about 
the  Belly  and  the  Limbs.  The  hands  faid,  I  wont  work  any 
longer  to  feed  this  lazy  belly,  who  fits  in  (late  like  a  lord,  and 
does  nothing.  Said  the  feet,  I  wont  walk  and  tire  myfelf  to 
carry  him  about ;  let  him  fhift  ^for  himfelf ;  and  fo  faid 
all  the  members ;  jufl  as  our  levellers  and  republicans  do 
now.  And  what  was  the  confeqiience  r  Why  the  belly 
was  pinched  to  be  fure:  but  the  hands,  and  the  feet,  and 
the  jeft  of  the  members,  fufFcred  fo  much  for  want  of  their  old 
nourifhment,  that  they  fell  fick,  pined  away,  and  would  have 
died  if  they  had  not  come  to  their  fenfes  jull  in  time  to  fave 
their  lives,  as  I  hope  all  you  will  do. 

Tom.  But  the  times — but  the  taxes.  Jack. 

jfack.  Things  are  dear,  to  be  fure :  but  riot  and  murder  is 
not  the  way  to  make  them  cheap.  And  taxes  are  high  ;  but 
I'm  told  there's  a  deal  of  old  fcores  paying  off,  and  by  them 
jfiko  did  not  contrad  the  debt  neither,  Tom.     BeliJes,  things 
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arc  mending,  I  hope,  and  what  little  i«;  done,  is  for  m  poor 
people  ;  our  candies  are  fomevvhat  cheaper,  and  I  dure  fay,  if 
the  honed  gentleman  is  not  diiturbed  by  you  le\i-l!?rs,  tl'.iugs 
will  mend  every  day.  But  bear  one  thing  in  mh:d  :  the  more 
we  rior,  the  more  we  fhall  have  to  pay.  Mind  another  thing 
too,  that  in  France  the  poor  paid  all  the  taxes,  as  i  have  heard 
*em  fay,  and  the  quality  paid  nothing. 

Tom.  Well,  J  know  what's  what,  as  well  as  another;  and 
I 'mas  fit  to  govern. 

^ck.  No,  Tom,  no.  Yoii  are  indeed  as  good  as  another 
man,  iteing  you  have  hands  to  work,  and  a  foul  to  be  faved. 
But  are  all  men  Ht  for  all  kinds  of  things  ?  Solomon  fays, 
**  How  can  hv?  be  wife  whofe  talk  is  of  uxcn  ?"  Every  one  in 
his  way.  I  am  a  better  judge  of  a  horfe-lhoe  than  Sir  John  : 
but  he  has  a  deal  better  notion  of  ftate  aiFairs  than  I  ;  and  I  can 
no  more  do  without  him,  than  he  can  do  without  me.  And 
few  are  fo  poor,  but  they  may  get  a  vote  for  a  parliameit-man  ; 
and  fo  you  fee  the  poor  have  as  much  ihare  in  the  government 
as  they  well  know  how  to  manage. 

Tsm.  But  I  fay  all  men  are  eqwal.  Why  fhould  one  be 
abo\e-an:  ther  ? 

y<ick.  If  that's  thy  talk,  Tom,  thou  dofl  qtiarrcl  with  Pro- 
vidence, and  not  with  government.  For  the  woman  is  below 
her  hufband,  and  the  children  below  their  mother,  and  the 
fervant  is  belo.v  his  mader. 

T'jfn.  But  the  fubjeft  is  not  below  the  king ;  all  king?  are 
*'  crowned  ruffians ,"  and  all  governments  are  wicked.  For  my 
part,  I'm  relv^lved  I'll  pay  no  more  taxes  to  anyot  them. 

yai:k.  Tom,  Tom,  this  is  thy  nonfenfe  ;  if  thou  didil  ga 
oftener  to  church,  thou  wou'dft  know  where  it  is  faid,  "  Rea- 
der unto  Cefar  the  things  that  are  Cefar's;"  and  alfo,  "  Fear 
God  ;  honour  the  king."  Your  book  tells  you,  that  we  need 
obey  no  government  but  that  of  the  people,  and  that  we  may 
fafhion  and  alter  the  government  according  to  our  whimfies  : 
but  mine  tells  me,  •'  Let  every  one  be  fubjefl  to  the  higher 
powers,  for  all  power  is  of  God  ;  the  powers  that  be  are  or- 
dained of  God  :  whofoever,  therefore,  refifteth  the  power, 
refifteth  the  ordinance  of  God."  Thou  fayeft,  thou  wilt  paf 
no  taxes  to  any  of  them.  Doft  thou  know  who  it  was  that 
work'd  a  miracle,  that  he  might  have  money  to  pay  tribute 
with,  rather  than  fetyou  and  me  an  example  of  difobedicnce  to 
government  ? 

Tom.  I  fay  we  fliall  never  be  happy  till  we  do  as  the  French 
have  done. 

Jack.  The  French  and  we  conteiKling  for  liberty,  Tom,  is 
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juft  as  if  thou  and  I  were  to  pretend  to  run  a  race  ;  thou  to  fct 
out  from  the  ftarting  poft,  when  I  am  in  already  :  why  we've 
got  it  man ;  we've  no  race  to  run.  We're  there  already.  Our 
conftitution  is  no  more  like  what  the  French  one  was,  than  4 
mugof  our  Taunton  beer  is  like  apUtter  of  their  foup-maigre. 

Tom.  I  know  we  (hall  be  undone  it  we  don't  get  a  new 
fonjiiiution — that's  all. 

Jack.  And  I  know  we  fhall  be  undone  if  we  do.  I  don't 
know  much  about  politics  ;  but  I  can  lee  by  a  little,  what  a 
a  great  deal  means.  Now  only  to  fhcw  thee  the  (late  of  public 
credit,  as  I  think  Tim  Standiih  calls  it.  There  Farmer's  Fur- 
row :  a  lew  years  ago  he  had  an  odd  50I.  by  hini  ;  fo,  to  keep 
it  out  of  harm's  way,  he  put  it  out  to  ufe,  on  government  fccu- 
rity  I  think  he  calls  it.  Well  \  t'other  day  he  married  one  of 
his  daughters,  fo  he  thought  he'd  give  her  that  50I.  for  a  bit 
of  a  portion.  Tom,  as  I'm  a  living  man,  when  he  went  to 
take  it  out,  if  his  fifty  pounds  was  net  grown  almoft  to  an  hun- 
dred !  and  wou'd  have  been  a  full  himdred,  they  fay,  by  this 
time,  if  the  gentleman  had  been  let  alone. 

Tom.  Well,  ftill,  as  the  old  faying  is — I  (hould  like  to  do  as 
they  do  in  France. 

'Jack.  What,  (hou'dft  like  to  be  murdered,  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  Hackabout,  the  butcher,  knocks  down  a  calf?  Then 
for  every  little  bit  of  tiff,  a  man  gets  lid  of  his  wife.  And  as 
to  liberty  of  confcience,  which  they  brag  fo  much  about,  why 
they  have  driven  away  their  parfons,  (aye,  and  murdered  many 
of 'em)  becaufe  they  wou'd  not  fwear  as  they  wou'd  have  them. 
And  then  they  talk  of  liberty  of  the  prefs  ;  why,  Tom,  only 
t'other  day  they  hang'd  a  man  for  printing  a  book  againft  this 
pretty  government  of  theirs. 

Tom.  But  you  faid  yourfelf,  it  was  fad  times  in  France  be- 
fore they  pull'd  down  the  old  government. 

Jack.  Well,  and  fuppofe  the  French  were  as  much  in  the 
right  as  I  know  them  to  be  in  wrong,  what  dc,»es  that  argue  for 
us  f  Becaufe  neighbour  Furrow  t'other  day  pull'd  down  a 
crazy  old  barn,  is  that  a  reafon  why  I  mud  ftt  fire  to  my  tight 
cottage  ? 

Tom.  I  don't  fee  why  one  man  is  to  ride  in  his  coach  and 
fix,  while  another  mends  the  highway  for  him. 

Jack.  I  don't  fee  why  the  man  in  the  coach  is  to  drive  over 
the  man  on  foot,  or  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head.  And  as  to  our  great 
folks,  that  you  levellers  have  fuch  a  fpite  again  (I,  J  don't  pre- 
tend to  fay  they  are  a  bit  better  than  they  ihould  be  \  but 
that's  no  affair  of  mine  ;  let  them  look  to  that ;  they'll  anfwer 
^r  that  ip  another  place.   To  be  furc,  J  wifli  they'd  fet  us 
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better  example  about  going  to  church,  and  thofe  things ;  but 
fHll,  hoarding' i  not  the  fin  of  the  age;  they  don't  lock  up 
their  mmey — away  it  goes,  and  every  body's  the  better  for  it. 
They  do  fpend  tf)o  much,  to  be  fure,  in  feaftings  and  fan- 
dangoes; and  if  I  v/as  a  parfon,  I'd  go  to  work  with  'cm  in 
another  kind  of  a  w'ay  ;  but  as  i  am  only  a  poor  tradefman, 
why  'tis  but  bringing  more  grift  to  my  mill.  It  all  comes 
among  the  people. — Their  coaches,  and  their  furniujre,  and 
their  buildings,  and  their  planting,  employ  a  power  of 
tradefpcople  and  labourers. — Now  in  this  village,  what  (hof.ld 
we  do  without  the  caftle  ?  Though  my  Lady  is  loo  rantipo- 
lifh,  and  flies  about  all  fummer  to  hot  water,  and  cold  wa- 
ter, and  fredi  water,  and  fait  water,  when  fhe  ought  to  iby 
at  home  with  Sir  John  ;  yet  when  Ihe  does  come  down,  (he 
brings  fuch  a  deal  of  gentry,  that  I  have  more  horfcs  than  I 
can  (hoe,  and  my  wife  more  linen  than  flie  can  walh.  Then 
all  our  grown  children  are  fervants  in  the  family,  and  rare 
wages  they  have  got.  Our  little  boys  get  fomething  every 
day  by  weeding  their  gardens,  and  the  girls  learn  to  it'ff  and 
knit  at  Sir  John's  expence ;  who  fends  them  all  to  fchool  of  a 
Sunday. 

Tom.  Aye,  but  there's  not  Sir  John's  in  every  village. 

Jack.  The  moie's  the  pity.  But  there's  other  help.  'Twas 
but  laft  year  you  broke  your  leg,  and  was  nine  weeks  in  the 
Briftol  'Firmary,  where  you  was  taken  as  much  care  of  as  a 
lord,  and  your  family  was  maintained  all  the  while  by  the  pa- 
rifh.  No  poor-rates  in  France,  Tom  ;  and  here  there's  a 
matter  of  Two  Million  and  a  Half  paid  for  them,  if  'twas 
but  a  little  better  managed. 

Tom.  Two  Million  and  a  Half! 

yack.  Aye,  indeed.  Not  tranflated  into  Ten-pences,  as 
your  French  millions  are ;  but  twenty  good  (hillings  to  the 
pound.  But  when  this  levelling  comes  about,  there  will  be 
no  'firmaries,  no  hofpitals,  no  charity-fchools,  no  Sunday- 
fchools,  where  fo  many  hundred  thoufand  poor  fouls  learn  to 
read  the  word  of  God  for  nothing.  For  who  is  to  pay  for 
them  ?  equality  can't  afford  it ;  and  thofe  that  may  be  willing, 
wont  be  able. 

Tom.  But  we  fhall  be  one  as  good  as  another,  for  all  that. 

Jack.  Aye,  and  bad  will  be  the  bell.  But  we  muft  work 
as  we  do  now,  and  with  this  difference,  that  no  one  will  be 
able  to  pay  us.  Tom !  I  have  got  the  ufc  of  my  limbs,  of 
my  liberty,  of  the  laws,  and  of  my  bible.  The  two  firft  I 
take  to  be  my  natural  rights ;  the  two  laft,  my  civil  and  reli- 
rioui  i  thefe,  I  take  it,  are  the  true  Righti  of  Man ;  and  all 
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the  reft  is  nothing  but  nonfenfe,  and  madncfs,  and  wicked- 
nefs.  My  cottage  is  my  caftle  ;  I  fit  down  in  it  at  night  in 
peace  and  thankfulnefs,  and  "  no  man  maketh  me  afraid." 
Initead  of  indulging  difcontent,  becaul'e  another  is  richer  than 
I  in  this  world  (for  envy  is  at  the  bottom  of  your  equality 
works)  I  read  my  bible,  go  to  church,  and  think  of  a  trca- 
fure  in  Heaven. 

Tom.,  Aye,  but  the  French  have  got  it  in  this  world. 

Jach  'Tis  all  a  lie,  Tom.  Sir  John's  butler  fays,  his 
mafter  gets  letters  which  Z^;'  'tis  all  a  lie.  'Tis  all  murder, 
and  nakednefs,  and  hunger ;  many  of  the  poor  foldiers  fight 
without  viduals,  and  march  without  clothes.  Thefe  are  your 
Demccratsl  Tom. 

Tom.  What  then,  dofl  think  all  the  men  on  our  fide 
wicked  ? 

Jack.  No — not  fo  neither — they've  made  fools  of  the  moft 
of  you,  as  I  believe.  I  judge  no  man,  Tom ;  I  hate  no 
man.  Even  republicans  and  levellers,  I  hope,  will  always 
enjoy  the  proteftion  of  our  laws ;  though  I  hope  they  will 
never  be  our  law  mahrs.  There's  many  true  dilfenters,  and 
there's  hollow  churchmen ;  and  a  good  man  is  a  good  man, 
whether  his  church  has  got  a  ileeple  to  it  or  not.  The  new- 
fafhioned  way  of  proving  one's  religion  is  to  hate  fomebody. 
Now,  though  fome  folks  pretend  that  a  man's  hating  a  Papift, 
or  a  Prcfbyterian,  proves  him  to  be  a  good  Churchman^  it 
don't  prove  him  to  be  a  good  Chrijiian,  Tom.  As  much  as 
I  hate  republican  works,  I  'd  fcorn  to  live  in  a  country  where 
there  is  not  liberty  of  confcience  ;  and  where  every  man  might 
not  worfhip  God  in  his  own  way.  Now  that  they  had  not  in 
France:  the  Bible  was  fliut  up  in  an  unknown  heathenifli 
tongue.  While  here,  thou  and  I  can  make  as  free  ufe  of  ours 
asabifhop;  can  no  more  be  fent  to  prifon  unjuftly  than  a 
judge  ;  and  are  as  much  taken  care  of  by  the  laws  as  the  par- 
liament-man who  makes  them.  And  this  levelling  makes 
people  fodifraal.  Thefe  poor  French  fellows  ufed  to  be  the 
merrieft  dogs  in  the  world  ;  but  fince  equality  came  in,  I 
don't  believe  a  Frenchman  has  ever  laughed. 

Totn.  What  then  doft  thou  take  French  Liberty  to  be? 

Jack.  To  murder  more  men  in  one  night  than  ever  their 
poor  king  did  in  his  whole  life. 

Tom.  And  what  doft  thou  take  a  Democrat  to  be  ? 

jfack.  One  who  likes  to  be  governed  by  a  thoufand  tyrants, 
pnd  yet  can't  bear  a  king. 

7"W.  What  is  Equality  P 
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fiick.  For  every  man  to  pull  down  ewry  one  that  is  above 
him,  till  they  arc  all  as  low  as  the  loweil. 

Tom.  What  is  the  new  Rights  of  Man  ? 

yaci.  Battle,  murder,  and  fudden  death. 

Tom.  What  is  it  to  be  an  enlightened  People  ? 

yack.  To  put  out  the  light  of  the  gofpel,  confound  right 
and  wrong,  and  grope  about  in  pitch  darknefs. 

Tom.  What  is  Phihfophy^  that  Tim  Standifh  talks  fo 
much  about? 

y^ck.  To  believe  that  there's  neither  God,  nor  devil,  nor 
heaven,  nor  hell. — To  dig  up  a  wiciced  old  fellow's  *  rotten 
bones,  whofe  books.  Sir  John  fays,  have  been  the  ruin  of 
thoufands  j  and  to  fct  his  hgure  up  in  a  church,  and  worfliip 
him. 

Tern.  And  what  mean  the  other  hard  words  that  Tim  talks 
about.  Organization  and  function,  and  civijm,  and  incivifm^ 
and  equalization y  and  inviolability,  and  imperJcriptibleF 

yack.  Nonfenfe,  gibberiih,  downright  ^hocus-pocus.  I 
know  it  is  not  Engliih  ;  Sir  John  fays  'tis  not  Latin  i  and  his 
valet  de  fham  fays  'tis  not  French  neiiher- 

Tom.  And  yet  Tim  fays  we  fliall  never  be  happy  till  all 
thefe  fine  things  arc  brought  over  to  England. 

yack.  What  into  this  ChriTiian  country,  Tom?  Why 
doit  know  they  have  no  fabbath  F  Their  mob  parliament 
meets  of  a  Sunday  to  do  their  wicked  work,  as  naturally  as 
we  do  to  go  to  church.  They  have  renoiuiced  God's  word 
and  God's  day,  and  they  don't  even  date  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord.  Why  doll  turn  pale,  man  ?  And  the  rogues  are  al- 
ways making  fuch  a  noife,  Tom,  in  the  midft  of  their  par- 
liament-houle,  that  their  fpeaker  rings  a  bell,  like  our  penny- 
pof^nian,  becaufe  he  can't  keep  them  in  order. 

Tom.  And  doit  thou  think  our  Rights  of  Man  will  lead  to 
all  this  wickeilnefs  : 

yack.  As  fure  as  eggs  are  eggs. 
Tom.  I  begin  to  think  we're  better  off  as  we  are. 
yack.  I'mfure  on't.     This  is  only  a  fcheme  to  make  us 
go  back  in  every  thing.     *Tis  making  ourfelves  poor  when 
vvc  are  getting  rich. 

Totn.  I  begin  to  think  I'm  not  fo  very  unhappy  as  I  had 
got  to  fancy. 

yack.  Tom,  I  don't  care  for  drink  myfelf,  but  thou  doft, 
and  I'll  argue  with  thee  in  thy  own  way :  when  there's  all 
equality,  there  will  be  no  fuperjluity.  when  there's  no  wages 
there'll  be  no  drink  ;  and  levelling  will  rob  thee  of  thy  ale 
oiore  than  the  malt-tax  docs. 

•  Voltair*. 
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Tom.  But  Standifti  fays  if  we  had  a  good  government, 
there'd  be  no  want  of  any  thing. 

yack.  He  is  like  niany  others,  who  take  the  king's  money 
and  betray  him.  Though  I'm  no  fcholar,  I  know  that  a 
good  government  is  a  good  thing.  But  don't  go  to  make  me 
believe  that  any  goverment  can  make  a  bad  man  good,  or  a 
difcontenttd  man  happy. — What  art  mufmg  upon,  man  ? 

Tom.  Let  me  fum  up  the  evidence,  as  they  fay  at  'fizes — 
Hem !  To  cut  every  man's  throat  who  does  not  think  as  I 
do,  or  hang  him  up  at  a  lamp-poft! — Pretend  liberty  of  con- 
fcience,  nnd  then  banilh  the  parfons  only  for  being  confcien- 
tious! — Cry  out  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  han?  up  the  firft 
man  who  writes  his  mind! — Lo(e  our  poor  laws1-^Lofe  one's 
wife  perhaps  upon  every  little  tiff? — March  without  clothe«, 
and  fight  without  viftuals  I — No  trade! — No  bible! — No 
fabbath  nor  day  of  reft ! — No  fafety,  no  comfort,  no  peace  in 
this  world — and  no  world  to  come! — Jack,  I  never  knew 
thee  tell  a  lie  in  my  life. 

yack.  Nor  would  I  now,  not  even  againft  the  French. 

Tom.  And  thou  art  very  fure  we  are  not  ruined  ? 

yack.  I'll  tell  thee  how  we  arc  ruined.  We  have  a  king 
fo  loving,  that  he  wou'd  not  hurt  the  people  if  he  cou'd ;  and 
fo  kept  in,  that  he  cou'd  not  hurt  the  people  if  he  wou'd. 
We  have  as  much  liberty  as  can  make  us  happy,  and  more 
trade  and  riches  than  allows  us  to  be  gt)od.  We  have  the  beft 
laws  in  the  world,  if  they  were  more  ftrongly  enforced  ;  an<l 
the  beft  religion  in  the  world,  if  it  was  but  better  followed. 
While  Old  England  is  fafc,  I'll  glory  in  her  and  pray  for  her; 
and  when  fhe  is  in  danger,  I"l  fight  for  her  and  die  for  her. 

Tom.  And  fo  will  I  loo,  Jack,  that's  v.hat  I  will.  (Jings) 
*'  O  the  roaji  beef  of  Old  England  T 

yati.  Thou  art  an  houeft  fellow,  Tom. 

Tom.  Thi*:  is  Rofeand  Crowrt  night,  and  Tim  Standifh  is 
now  at  his  mifchief  \  but  we'll  go  and  put  an  end  to  that  fel- 
low's work. 

yack.  Come  along. 

Tom,  No  ;  firft  I'll  ftay  to  bum  my  book,  and  then  I'll  go 
and  make  a  bonfire  and— 

Jock.  Hold,  Tom.  There  is  but  one  thing  worfe  than  a 
bitter  enemy,  and  that  is  an  imprudent  friend.  If  ihou  woud'ft 
fhew  thy  love  to  thy  King  and  Country,  let's  have  no  drink- 
ing, no  riot,  no' bonfire^;  but  put  in  pra^ice  this  text,  which 
our  parfon  preached  on  laft  Sunday,  "  Study  to  be  quiet,  work 
♦•  with  your  own  hands,  and  mind  your  own  bufinefs." 

Tom.  And  fo  I  v^ll,  Jack — Come  on. 

E2^tra5ls 
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ExtraBsfr(»n  Mr.  Playfair's  Reflexions  on  the  aSusl 
Force  and  Refources  of  France^  in  Jan.  1793. 

FOR  the  marine  of  France,  which  never  was  equal  to  ours, 
there  were  about  1200  officers  neceflary,  and  in  lait  Au- 
guft  there  were  not  200  at  all  the  diiFerent  ports.  From  the 
brave  Albert  de  Rioms,  down  to  the  midihipnian,  almoft  every 
officer  was  difguftcd  with  that  fyftem  of  equality,  which  by  a 
fort  of  paradox,  not  eafily  to  be  underftood,  gave  the  crew  the 
right  of  commanding,  and  therefore  impofcd  upon  the  officers  a 
ncccffity  to  obey. 

By  land,  fudden  exertions  may  be  made,  and  every  man 
counts  for  a  foldier,  but  it  is  not  fo  by  fea ;  the  preparations 
are  tedious,  require  care,  and  are  after  all  limited  in  their  ex- 
tent. It  is  not  here  that  the  Marfeillois  and  the  alTaffins  from 
the  garrets  in  the  fuburbs  of  Paris,  led  on  by  valet  de  cham- 
bres  and  girls,  will  defend  their  country  againfl  our  brave 
Englifh  feamen,  and  experienced  captains. 

I  know,  however,  that  the  French  will  have  men  enough 
to  man  their  navy,  and  more  than  they  have  (hips  to  man,  nor 
will  thefe  be  landfmen ;  having  now  little  or  no  trade,  they  will 
eafily  find  feamen : — and  here  it  (hould  beobferved,  that  the  po- 
verty and  mifery  of  the  country  fer\es  in  fome  meafurc  to  give 
it  ftrength,  for  all  thofe  men  who  are  without  work  to  do,  and 
bread  to  eat,  are  ready  to  fly  to  its  defence. 

The  French  marine  wants  officers,  and  it  will  be  impoffible 
for  them  to  equip,  in  a  complete  manner,  above  one  half  of 
their  fhips.  They  want  alfo  difcipline  ,  for  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion of  the  matter  to  fay,  that  the  men  will  not  obey  their 
officers ;  and  this  is  fo  true,  that  many  officers  who  are  well 
enough  difpofed  to  defend  their  country,  have  left  the  fervice, 
merely  becaufc  they  know  that  the  men  only  obey  whilft  it  is 
their  good  pleafure  fo  to  do,  but  that  when  they  are  difpleafed, 
they  immediately  put  their  captain  in  irons. 

To  all  this  it  is  to  be  added,  that  France  will  require  fup- 
plies  of  corn  and  other  provifions  by  fea,  next  funiiner,  to 
prevent  a  famine,  which  a  war  with  England  will  render  it 
impoffible  for  them  to  obtain.  This  may  appear  to  b.-;  an  af-. 
fertion  made  upon  the  faith  of  thofe  rumours  of  faiuine  al- 
ready fpread,  but  it  is  not  fo. 

By  all  ftatements,  andamongfl  others  thofe  of  Mr.  Necker, 
France  exported  of  grain  of  all  forts,  one  year  with  another, 
the  value  of  ten  millions  Tournois,  which  is  not  enough  to 
fupply  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  one  fortnight.  The 
quantity  of  grain  exported  on  an  average  from  any  country,  is 
^  the 
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the  meafure  of  the  furplus  produced  above  what  is  con&imed, 
tvhich  this  ftatement  proves  to  be  very  little. 

'  Ever  fince  the  Revolution  began,  France  has  been  in  want 
of  grain,  and  obliged  to  have  fupplies,  becaufe  the  circulation 
in  the  interior,  from  one  town  to  another,  has  been  greatly 
interrupted,  and  becaufe  agriculture  has  been  in  fomc  degree 
neglected. 

The  circulation  continues  to  be  interrupted,  which  caufe 
alone  is  fufficient  to  produce  a  partial  famir.e ;  and  lafl  year 
the  harveft  was  neglefted  more  than  ever :  add  to  this,  that 
the  men  in  arms  confume  much  more  than  men  at  home. 
From  all  thefe  catifes  a  famine  is  certain,  if  no  fupplies  come 
in  from  other  countries.  It  is,  moreover,  certain,  that  nei- 
ther laft  year,  nor  the  year  before,  were  fo  plentiful  as  the 
"year  1790,  and  even  then  there  was  not  enough  for  the  home 
confumption,  w  ithout  foreign  aid. 

'  From  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Kerfaint  to  the  Convention, 
'on  a  war  with  England,  as  well  as  from  citizeii  BiifTot's  re- 
port, it  would  appear  that  their  views  extend  to  South  Ame- 
rica and  our  territories  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  :  fiich  pro- 
pd'itions,  in  the  prefcnt  circumftances  of  France,  are  perie6l- 
fy  contemptible;  and  it  is  only  in  the  Convention,  or  the  Ja- 
cobin club,  that  the  ignorance  of  men  is  great  enough  to 
liften  to  them  without  hiding  the  reader  from  his  place. 
*  In  the  prefent  war,  England  may  likewifc  reckon  much 
upon  the  ignorance  of  all  thofe  who  are  employed  in  the  ma- 
rine and  war  departments  ;  as  on  purpofe  to  have,  what  they 
called,  (launch  patriots,  they,  laft  year,  turned  out  almoft  all 
the  clerks  and  fecretaries  employed,  and  put  in  Jacobins  who 
know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  thefe  affairs.  This  will  appear 
to  be  a  fail  of  no  fmall  importance  to  thofe  who  know,  that 
in  great  and  complicated  affairs,  a  knowledge  of  the  routine  in 
which  bufinefs  has  been  ufed  to  go,  is  very  neceilary. 

We  may  likewife,  in  this  war,  count  upon  that  fpirit  of 
ccntradi^ion  which  fruftrates  exertion  in  every  country  where 
there  are  people  of  different  parties ;  and  we  may  be  alTuitd, 
that  the  town  council  of  Brcft,  and  the  other  fea  ports,  will 
not  always  be  of  the  fame  opinion  as  the  minifter  of  the  ma- 
rine, who  will  therefore  be  croffed  in  many  of  his  operations, 
as  he  has  always  been  in  every  armament  for  St.  Domingo. 

The  injury  that  their  privateers  may  do  to  our  trade  is  the 
chief  thing  we  have  to  fear ;  but  even  that  is  more  imaginary 
than  real ;  for  unlefs  they  can  cope  with  us,  or  nearly  fo,  in 
ihips  (»f  the  line,  the  depredations  by  privateers  will  not  be  of 
much  importance. 

he 
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The  qneftion  of  war  or  peace,  it  was  not  my  buHnefs  to 
difcufs  ;  I  know  not  the  fecret  negociations,  nor  the  concef- 
lions  which  the  French  might  make;  but  were  I  to  have  given 
my  private  opinion,  it  would  have  been,  that  unlefs  France 
abandoned,  in  the  mod  folemn  and  complete  manner,  all  kJea 
ot  fpreading  her  dominion,  or  extending  her  fyfteni  of  equa- 
lity into  other  nations,  it  would  be  bed  for  us  to  join  in  bring- 
ing her  to  re-fun.  Self-prefervation  fcems  to  be  n'>  lefs  the 
law  of  political  bodies  than  of  individuals  ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  fhou!d  France  fucceed  in  her  projeds  on  the  Continent, 
England  mull:  in  the  end  fubmit.  I  do  not,  indeed,  imagine 
France  woukl  fucceed  though  England  fhould  remain  neuter ; 
but  the  poflibility  of  her  doing  fo  would,  in  that  cafe,  be 
greater,  and  for  that  reafon  wc  ought,  in  prudence,  to  bear  our 
part  in  putting  an  end  to  her  career. 

War  is  certainly  to  be  avoided,  if  with  honour  and  fafety 
it  can.  The  bleilings  of  peace  are  ineftimable,  and  certainly 
more  fo  at  this  time  than  almoft  any  other  ;  but  without 
France  abandons  her  fyflemof  univerfal  liberty,  as  fhe  calls  it, 
our  peace  coiild  have  been  of  no  Ic;ng  continuance  ;  nor  can 
the  lead  faith  be  given  to  her  promifes,  becaufe  the  avowed 
fyflem  of  the  levellers  is,  that  might  creates  right ;  and  what- 
ever they  have  the  power  and  will  to  do,  they  think  may  law- 
fully be  done. 

It  feems  very  clear  that  from  a  war  with  France  wc  have, 
at  prefent,  very  little  to  fear  ;  we  may  reft  aflured  that  it  will 
be  alhortonc,  and  I  am  convinced,  that  if  we  a^  in  concert 
with  the  powers  on  th?  Continent,  and  if,  inftead  of  a  bloody 
manifclto  like  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick's,  a  wife  and  mild  one 
Ihall  precede  the  army  that  is  to  enter  France,  nothing  will 
be  more  acceptable  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  French  nation, 
than  to  fecorder  re-eftablifhed,  in  any  manner  that  may  form 
fomething  like  a  reafonable  government. 

The  French  have,  both  publicly  and  privately,  declared 
that  they  will  fend  one  hundred  thoufand  men  to  invade  this 
country  :  there  is  little  doubt  but  they  will  attempt  it,  if  it 
was  for  no  other  purpofc  but  to  rid  their  country  of  part  of  its 
unfortunate  and  wretched  inhabitants :  whether  they  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fea  in  their  attempt  to  come  over,  or  are  de- 
ftroyed  at  the  mouth  of  our  camion,  would  be  of  no  confc- 
quenceto  the  National  Ci  nvention,  as  from  the  effedof  their 
proceedings,  a  famine  mull,  in  a  fhort  time,  take  them  oif 
were  they  to  ftay  in  tiieir  own  country. 

By  their  equality  they  have  deftroyed  nobility  and  gentry  ; 
of  courfe,  all  artizans,  in  every  branch  of  bufmefs  tending  \9 
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Juxmy,  are  out  of  employ,  and  are  obliged  to  live  as  a  prey 
upon  the  public.  For  inlbnce :  What  would  become  of  the 
tradefmen  in  London,  and  the  public  at  large,  were  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  to  be  chafed  out  of  the  country  ?  This  mult 
be  better  felt  than  it  can  be  defcribed,  as  it  is  well  known  to 
every  individual,  that  all  arts,  fciences,  and  trade,  have  flour- 
ilhed,  and  ftill  profper,  by  the  wants  of  the  great  and  opulent 
of  this  kingdom. 

There  are  many  perfons  in  the  world  to  whom  vengeance 
is  fweet  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  unfortunately  but  too  true,  that 
the  violent  proceedings  of  the  French  make  them  very  proper 
objeds  of  anger.  But  revenge  ought  never  to  be  the  ruling 
pailion  of  man  in  any  cafe,  and  lealT  of  all  ought  it  to  be  ever 
diredled  againft  a  multitude,  in  which  great  numbers  muft  be 
innocent,  others  ignorant,  and  only  a  few  guilty. 

Though  I  am,  and  never  have  concealed  it,  even  when  I 
ran  fome  prrfonal  riik,  a  great  enemy  to  the  French  demo- 
crats: though  I  know  their  villany,  and  the  unfairnefs  of 
their  way  oi  reafoning,  I  am  far  from  thinking  the  majority 
of  the  nation  guilty;  on  the  contrary,  in  Paris,  where  the 
guilt  is  certainly  the  greatelt,  I  am  certain  that'  nine  out  of 
ten  deferve  cenfure,  only  for  not  having  had  courage  enough 
to  a6l  when  it  was  neceifary. 

Men,  individually  brave,  do  not  always  aft  in  civil  broila 
as  if  tjiey  were  fo ;  becaufe,  as  no  fmgle  exertion  can  pro- 
duce any  good  effeft,  they  only  aft  when  they  have  confidence 
in  others  who  will  aft  with  them.  Now,  very  unfortunately 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  as  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  a 
fort  of  implicit  obedience  in  affairs  of  government,  and  were 
obliged  all  at  once  to  become  governors,  ignorant  at  the  fame 
time  of  the  true  bafis  of  liberty,  and  its  firil  principles,  which 
it  is  too  late  for  men  to  learn  on  a  fudden  at  years  of  matu- 
rity, there  could  be  no  unity  nor  mutual  confidence  among 
rheni :  nor  could  even  the  great  nccelTiiy  of  the  tafe  unite  the 
inhabitants  of  a  city,  formerly  drowned  in  luxury  and  plea- 
fure;  and,  ever  fince  its  revolt,  the  fport  of  intrigue. 

Before  the  Revolution,  France  was  infinitely  too  much  cor- 
rupted for  its  inhabitants  to  take  advantage  of  the  feeble  (late 
of  its  Monarch,  fo  as  to  eftablifh  liberty ;  which  to  men  of 
purer  manners  and  of  a  lefs  volatile  charafter,  would,  at  one 
time,  have  been  not  very  difficult.  At  prefent  it  is  only  by 
wading  through  oceans  of  blood,  and  letting  adverfity  and  time 
teach  wifdom  to  them,  that  they  can  ever  gain  this  end.  Nay^ 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  they  will  fall  under  the  hand 
of  fome  defpot  before  they  can  accomplifh  their  defign  ;  for  at 
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prefent,  governed  as  they  are  by  the  lower  order  of  people,  whcare 
the  dupes  and  agents  of  tlie  tnolt  de(igning  amongil  thcmfelves. 
Revolution  n.ult  ibllow  Revolution,  until  poverty,  and  equality 
in  mifery,  will  put  an  end  to  the  conteit;  for  as  long  as  they 
who  take  the  lead  can  have  the  means  of  enriching  themfelvcs, 
others,  who  want  to  be  rich  alio,  will  overturn  them  and  take 
their  place,  as  it  has  happened  already. 

It  is  unlucky  that  in  England  any  language,  truly  defcrip- 
tive  of  thefe  proceedings,  and  of  the  pcrfons  who  govern  Paris, 
is  difgraceUil,  and  feems  like  the  language  of  anger  and  preju- 
dice. Fadts  reem  exaggerations  ;  and  fuch  epithets  as  fuitthe 
cafe,  can  only,  with  propriety,  be  ufed  atBillingfgate.  I  Ihall 
not  therefore  attempt  to  defcribe  the  manner  in  which  Paris 
governs  France,  but  (hall  beg  leave  literally  to  tranflate  lan- 
guage which  I  myfclt  have  heard  employed  by  the  people  in 
the  gallery  of  the  National  Convention  to  its  members  ;  and 
language  that  had  the  immediate  effe<^l  of  making  the  Alfembly 
obey.  1  never  was  lucky  enough  to  be  prefent  at  a  very  tu- 
multuous debate.  This  is  a  fpecimen  of  what  palled  on  every 
ordinary  day,  when  any  queftion  that  interefted  the  court,  or  his 
late  majefty,  was  difcuffed  *. 

Upon  a  qreftion  feeming  to  go  in  favour  of  the  king,  the 
galleries  rofe,  and  Did,  with  violent  gcftures  and  menaces, 
"  Go  home,  you  rafc^ls  ;  you  men  hired  at  eighteen  fnillings 
*•  a-day  ;  you  don't  dtferve  them.  Shame,  fliame,  you  betray 
••  us  ;  wc  are  vour  maTlers  ;  you  are  but  deputies  paid  ;  you 
"  have  fold  us  to  the  civil  lift,  you  anointed  ciiis  ;  but  we  knovr 
**  how  to  be  revenged  upon  rafcals  like  you,  who  were  eat 
••  up  with  poverty  and  lice  till  we  took  you  into  pay,  and  you 
"  dare  to  betray  the  nation,  you  dogs  I" 

I  can  only  fay,  that  the  French  expreflions  were  yet  ftonger 
than  thofe  I  give.  TWs  happened  in  an  evening  fitting.  I  was 
in  what  is  called  '•  The  Supplcant's  Gallery,"  which  had  but 
few  people  in  it,  though  the  public  galleries  were  very  full. 

The  etted  of  thele  threats  was  inflantaneous  y  and  on 
counting  the  voices  the  third  time,  for  the  queltion  had  not 
been  divided,  it  was  found  to  be  determined  againft  the  king, 
againft  jullice,  and  againft  common  fenfe.  Such  was,  and  ftill 
continues  to  be,  the  manner  in  which  the  violent  party 
triumphs  over  the  majority,  upon  all  occafions,  in  which  it  is 
thought  to  be  worth  while.     Yet  the  nation  in  which  laws 

*  The  qudUon  was  concernitur  the  terrace  in  the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries, 
which  garden  being  fliui,  they  wanted  to  make  public,  and  by  means  of  that 
queltion  to  animate  the  people  againft  the  king }  ia  which  they  fuccecded  very 
rapidly,  and  very  completely. 
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are  fb  palled,  pretends  to  be  free,  and  to  prefent  aii  example 
worthy  the  imitation  of  all  the  world.  It  is  not  from  men  go- 
verned in  this  manner  that  England  has  any  thing  to  fear ;  and 
it  is  furprifing  that  there  fhould  be  men  in  England  fo  loft  to 
every  fenfe  ot  (hame  as  to  praife  the  French  government  \  and 
what  adds  confiderably  to  the  difgrace  of  fome  fuch  perfons  is, 
that  they  know,  pprfectly  well,  that  what  I  have  now  faid 
about  the  galleries,  is  ftridly  true. 

It  Is  notorioufly  known  to  all  the  world,  that  on  the  loth  of 
Auguft  the  Aflembly  pafled  decrees  at  the  requeft  of  every 
blackguard  who  appeared  at  the  bar,  without  fo  much  as  en- 
quiring their  names,  in  many  cafes  ;  and  all  the  decrees  palTed 
unanimoufly  for  feven  days. 

Thus  a  ragged  fellow,  without  coat  or  hat,  and  covered  with 
blood,  appeared  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  and  demanded  the 
dethroning  of  the  king ;  others  demanded  a  republic,  and  a  con- 
vention, liberty  and  equality;  and,  fmce  that  time,  it  is  by  the 
fame  means  that  they  ha\e  brought  their  unhappy  monarch  to 
the  block  ;  loading  him,  during  his  confinement,  with  abufe, 
from  which,  if  his  former  quality  of  king,  if  even  his  virtues 
and  love  of  his  people  could  not  exempt  him,  he  fliould  at  leaft 
have  been  fhielded  by  his  misfortunes. 

The  French  nation  is  in  a  flate  of  madnefs  and  rage,  dan- 
gerous to  thofe  who,without  precaution, approach  too  near,  as  in- 
dividual madmen  are  ;  but  to  thofe  who,  taking  the  proper 
meafures,  attack  them  where  they  are  leaft:  able  to  refift, 
the  danger  can  be  but  fmall,  and  even  then  muft  be  but  of  a 
Ihort  duration.  Without  plan,  without  order,  and  without 
induftry,  what  nation  can  long  be  formidable?  and  that  the 
French  have  any  one  of  thefe  great  requifites  to  fuccefs,  I 
defy  their  moft  firm  friends  and  ftrongeft  advocates  to  prove  j 
and  till  they  can  do  fo,  I  muft  perfift  in  thinking  my  conclu- 
fions  no  lefs  juft  and  incontrovertible,  than  I  truft  they  will 
prove  falutary  to  the  nation,  in  preventing  all  unreafonablc 
apprehenfion  or  defpondency. 
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THE 

ENGLISHMAN'S  POLITICAL  CATECHISM. 

Q.  TX7HAT  is  Liberty ? 

^^  A.  Lberty  confifts  in  the  power  of  thinking 
what  I  pleafe,  andpubliftiing  thofe  thoughts,  provided  I  nei- 
ther do,  nor  defign,  an  injury.  It  confifts  in  following 
what  trade  or  occupation  I  choofe.  In  fc-rving  God  in  any 
manner  that  my  confcience  di£lates.  Jn  having  fecure 
pofleffion  of  my  own  houfc,  which  is  my  caftle.  In  fpend- 
ing  my  fortune  according  to  my  own  inclination,  and  Icav* 
in^  it  to  whomfoever  I  will. 

Q.  Do  you  poflefs  this  Liberty  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  is  Equality  ? 

A.  Equality  confifts  in  the  being  governed  by  laws  whfcli 
render  to  every  one  E^ual yujiice.  By  which,  no  one  can 
moleft  my  perfon  or  my  property  ;  which  give  me  unlimit- 
ed freedom  of  adlion,  if  I  commit  no  crime  j  which,  if  I 
am  injured,  afford  me  a  remedy  ;  and  caufe  him  who  in- 
jured me,  though  ten  times  as  rich,  to  feel  that  he  is  in  4 
icvel  with  myfelf. 

Q.  Do  you  poffefs  this  Equality  f 

A.  I  do. 

Q^  What  are  the  Rights  of  Man  ? 

A.  They  are  comprehended  in  his  claim  to  the  preced- 
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ing  benefits.  He  has  a  right  to  think  and  fpeak  what  he 
pleafes,  provided  he  thereby  conimits  no  injury.  He  has  a 
right  to  follow  what  trade  or  occupation  he  choofes.  He 
haS  a  right  to  ferve  God  according  to  his  confcience.  He 
has  a  right  to  the  fecure  pofTeffion  of  his  own  houfe,  it  is 
his  caftle.  He  has  a  right  to  fpend  his  money  as  he  choofes,, 
and  leave  it  to  whom  he  will.  He  has  a  right  to  be  go- 
verned by  juft  and  impartial  laws,  by  which  his  perfon 
and  his  property  are  fafe  from  the  attack  of  violence  or 
oppreflion  j  and  which  give  him  unlimited  freedom  of 
adtion,  if  he  commits  no  crime.  He  has  a  righty  if  in- 
jured, to  have  a  remedy  ;  and  to  let  the  proudeji  and  richejl 
experience,  if  they  dare  offer  him  any  violence,  that  they 
are  his  Equals^  and  entirely  on  a  level  with  himfelf.  Thefe 
are  the  Rights  of  Man,  of  human  nature,  the  glorious 
Birth-rights  of  an  Englijhman. 

Q^     Do  you  ^o^izh  ^^it  Rights  of  Man? 

A.     I  do. 

Q_     How  became  you  pofTefled  of  them  ? 

A.  By  the  ftruggles  of  my  anceftors  in  the  caufe  of 
freedom;  and  by  a  Revolution  without  cruelty,  or  htsod-Jbedy 
which  placed  William  the  Third  on  the  throne,  and  drove 
flavery  and  arbitrary  power  into  perpetual  banifhment. 

Q.     Are  you  threatened  with  the  lofs  of  thefe  benefits  ? 

A.  No  one  will  prefume  to  threaten  Us.  We  ca« 
only  lofe  them  by  our  own  weaknefs  or  folly. 

Q.     Do  you  perceive  the  advantages  of  them  ? 

A.     I  do. 

Qj    In  what  ? 

A.  In  the  general  profperity  of  the  Nation— in  its  exr 
tenfive  commerce— in  its  riches— its  agriculture— its  ma- 
nufactures— its  arts  and  fcienccs— its  humanity— and 
liberality — in  its  being  the  moft  flourifliing  empire  at  this 
time  exifting  on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  and  in  its  being  the 
envy  of  the  whole  world.  Thefe  at^e  the  advantages  pof- 
fefled  by  England  ;  becaufe  we  poflefs,  and  have  poflefle4 
for  an  hundred  years  paft,  real  Liberty,  true  Equality,  and  tSb 
genuine  Rights  of  Man. 

Q.  If  then  you  fee  and  know  the  advantages  of  thefe 
bleflings,  will  you  not  endeavour  to  preferve  and  defend 
them  ? 

A.  I  will,  at  the  hazard  of  my  life. 

Q^  Are  there  any  who  wi(h  us  deprived  of  thefe  pre- 
cious, thefe  peculiar  advantages  which  we  enjoy  under  the 
Britifli  Conftitution  ? 

A.  1  fear  there  alt.  Q.  Wh« 
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^.   Who  are  they  ? 

A.  Defperate  and  Needy  Adventurers,  Traitors^  and 
mortal  Enemies  to  this  Country. 

Q.   How  do  they  proceed  ? 

A.  By  endeavouring  to  impofe  on  our  undcrftandin^s  j 
hoping  to  make  us  believe  that  we  do  not  pofleis,  what  we 
have  poffefled  for  fo  long  a  time.  To  blindfold  and  lead 
us  in  the  dark.  To  deceive  us  with  gilded  vifions  and 
fantaftic  chimaeras.  And  caufe  us  to  falffrom  a  precipice^ 
^hile  quitting  a  fubflancej  and  grafping  at  a  ihadow. 
,  Q.  What  is  their  object  ? 

A.  Confufion,  tumult,  riot,  and  Ciitil  ff^ar» 

Q_  1  o  obtain  what  end  ? 

A.  That  while  all  things  are  In  diforder,  they  may  di- 
vide our  fubllance. 

Q^  Do  they  produce  any  example  for  us  to  follow? 

A.  They  do.     The  example  of /Vflnci". 

Q^  What  is  the  prefent  ftate  of  France? 

A.  No  government — no  laws — no  fecurity  for  perfons 
or  property— -no  religion— no  agriculture— no  commerce. 
The  lands  of  the  Gentleman,  the  eftate  of  the  Farmerj 
the  flock  of  the  Tradefman,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Mob, 
Sacrilege-— murder— nay  the  murder  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren— and  to  complete  this  wretchednefs,  thefc  horrors — 
impending  national  bankruptcy,  and /^owz/W  already  begun. 

Q^  What  do  they  call  thisjlate  of  France  ? 

A.  They  call  it  Liberty^  Equality^  and  the  Rights  of  Man. 

Q.  And  they  would  willingly  bring  about  this  ftate  in 
England  ? 

A.  They  would. 

Q.  By  what  means  ? 

A.  By  the  fame  means  that  it  has  been  efFe£Ved  In  FfanCCi 
By  fiirring  up  the  Mob  again jl  the  Gentleman,  the  Farmer,  and 
the  reputable  Tradtfman.  By  faying  to  them,  '*  Let  us  com^ 
mand,  and  you  QidW  plunder.  You  fhall  killy  or  drivf  out 
of  the  kingdom  all  moderate  men,  nil  who  love  their  King 
and  Country,  and  we  will  take  pojpjjion  of  their  Lands,  their 
Tenements,  and  their  Goods.'* 

Q.  Can  this  be  true  ?  . 

A.  It  is  as  true,  as  that  we  are  now  living  in  the  midft 
of  profperity,  fecurity,  and  abundance. 

Q.  How  then  have  the  French  armcs  advanced  into 
Savoy,  Flanders,  and  a  part  of  Germany  ? 

A.  Becaufe  all  men  of  property,  to  avoiJ  being  robbery  fly 
at  their  approach,  and  carry  off  every  valuable  they  can 
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uith  thrm.  The  armed  Mob  of  France  then  calls  ^togethef 
the  Mab  of  the  Country^  and  tells  them  it  is  now  /if />  turn 
to  govern.  A  Mock- government  takes  place,  under  direSiiort 
of  the  French  army,  who  eat  up  theprovifions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, lay  arbitrary  fines  on  them,  make  ufe  of  their  goods, 
and  revel  in  luxury  for  a  time,  while  their  own  countrymen 
at  home  are  WterzUy  Jfarving. 

Q.  And  ftich  a  Government  the  defperateand  needy  Ad- 
venturers mentioned  before,  Traitors  and  mortal  Enemies 
to  this  country,  want  to  introduce  here  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  and  would  attempt  it  if  they  dared  ;  or  if  they 
could  get  their  friends  the  French  to  affift  them.  But^ 
thank  God  !  the  Navy  of  England  is  not  annihilated.  It 
is  time  t»  reduce  this  Mob  to  orJer,  which  has  deftroyed 
its  own  country,  and  is  now  difturbing  the  peace  of  the 
world ;  whofe  MiJJionaries,  Jbettors,  and  Correfpondents, 
have  been  impotently  trying  to  cheat  us  out  of  our  fenfes; 
and,  if  pofiible,  excite  commotions,  which  might  embroil 
us  at  home,  and  hinder  us  from  pimijhing  their  dark  ma^ 
ebinations,  and  fecretj  infidious  hojiilities.  The  men  of  pro- 
perty in  this  Nation  have  more  good  fenfe  than  to  fufFer 
themfelves  to  be  deprived  of  it  under  any  ridiculous  and 
abfurd  pretences;  nor  will  they  permit  any  powef  on  earth 
to  wreft  it  from  them*  And  being  governed  by  juft  laws, 
under  a  King,  who,  though  he  may  do  all  good,  can  do  no 
man  an  injury,  or  perform  a  fingle  action  but  as  the  law 
directs,  will  not  bafely  and  tamely  refign  themfelves  to  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  Idle,  the  Ignorant^  and  the  Prafltgate  ; 
though  dubbed  by  the  French,  who  have  deflroyed  ail  other 
titles,  and  by  the  incendiary  and  feditious  adherents  of  the 
French  in  this  country,with  the  vain  and  infignificant  terms, 
tii  ufed  by  them,  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  the  Rights  of  Man. 
They  are  terms  which  can  only  be  comprehended  by 
Britons,  who  experience  their  efFefls,  and  bear  them  engra- 
ven on  their  hearts.  V/'xihMcbs  and  v/'\i\\ Frenchmen,  they  have 
quite  a  different  meaning,  and  interpreted  in  their  language. 
Liberty  hLicentioufnefs ;  Equality,  Plunder;  and  theRights 
of  iVIan,  a  Right  to  commit  every  Crime  of  which  Human  Na- 
ture is  capable. 

Q^  You  have  two  or  three  times  mentioned  the  Mob  j 
to  whom  do  you  confine  that  appellation  ? 

A.  I  v/ill  firft  tell  you  who  are  not  the  Mob  ;  and  then, 
who  the  Mob  cr^.— The  honeft  induftrious  Labourer  and 
Mechanic  is  not  One  of  th«  Mob.    The  faithful  Workman 
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or  Journeyman,  whor^ards  the  intercft  of  his  Employer,  is 
not  one  of  the  Mob.  TJie  Servant  who  is  true  to  his  truft, 
ts  not  one  of  the  Mob.  Nonty  however  poor,  who  perform 
their  duties  in  their  allotted  ftations,  belong  to  the  Mob. 
None  who  demean  themfelves  peaceably,  and  obey  the  laws, 
conftitute  a  part  of  the  Mob. — But,  the  idle,  drunken 
Mechanic  or  Labourer  is  one  of  the  Mob.  The  Work- 
man or  Journeyman  who  negle<Els  the  intereft  of  his  Em- 
ployer is  one  of  the  Mob.  The  Servant  whofe  fidelity 
cannot  be  relied  on  is  one  of  the  Mob.  All  who  do  not 
perform  their  duties  in  their  allotted  ftations  belong  to  the 
Mob.  All  who  are  noify,  clamorous,  infolent,  and  difobe- 
dient  to  the  laws,  conjiitute  a  part  of  the  Mob.  Sturdy 
Beggars,   Cheats,   and  Thieves,   are  all  Mob. 

Q^  Do  you  mean  to  comprehend  under  this  term  th« 
lovuer  Orders  only  ?  ' 

A.  No — for  the  very  lowcjl  may  from  their  good  beha- 
viour,  induftry,  and  honefty,  be  refpeclable  in  their  fitua-r 
lion.  While  he  who  is  born  in  a  higher  rankj  may,  by  low 
manners,  rioting,  drtinkennefs,  difhonefty,  and  a  defiance 
of  the  laws,  degrade  himfelf  to  the  level  of  the  Mob,  and 
be  only  qualified  for  one  of  their  Patrons  and  Ring- 
leaders. 

Q^  What  is  meant  by  the  word  Reform  P 

A.  It  is  zfufpicious  word, 

Q^  W^hy  i 

A.  Becaufe  I  hear  it  made  ufe  of  by  the  fame  people 
who  want  to  deceive  me  with  the  terms  Liberty ^  Equality , 
and  the  Rights  of  Man. 

Q^  What  is  their  intention  ? 

A.  They  have  (hewn  it  by  their  feditious  fpeeches  and 
writings.  Their  endeavours  are  to  make  us  diffatisfied 
with  oar  condition,  and  weary  of  being  happy  ;  to  raife 
a  fpirit  of  difcontent  in  the  nation  ;  and  if  they  cannot 
pulh  difturbances  as  far  as  they  would,  to  pufli  them  as  tar 
as  they  can. 

Q.  Do  you  think  then  our  prefent  form  of  government 
is  perfect  r 

A.  Nothing  human  is  perfeft  ;  but  I  believe  it  is  moro 
perfe<Sl  than  any  other  form  of  government  in  the  world. 

CL  Why  ? 

A.  Becaufe  the  people  governed  are  more  flcurifhing, 
rich,  and  happy,  than  thofe  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.     This  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  denied.   And  the 
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reafpn  why  other  nations  are  not  fo  flourifliing,  rich,  anj 
happy,  as  ourfelves,  is,  becaufe  their  form  of  government 
is  not  fo  good  as  cur's. 

Q^  But  do  you  not  think  the  m^nn^r  of  Reprefentation 
of  tne  People  m  Parliament  ought  to  be  altered  ? 

A.  No. 

Q^  Why  ? 

A.  Becaufe  I  confider  it  to  be  the  foundation,  the  flep, 
on  which  thole  enerriies  of  the  community  want  to  mount, 
ivho,  iiiftead  of  the  prefent  form  of  Government,  wifh  to 
have  us  under  the  dopiinion  of  the  Mob. 

Q^Howfo? 

A.  Becaufe,  if  the  mode  of  ele£tion  be  altered,  and  the 
fcale  of  it  extended*  men  of  property,  interefted  by  that  pra- 
perty  in  the  real  welfare  and  liability  of  the  nation,  wou|d 
not  be  chofen  ;  but  cunnings  low-minded  men,  who  had  nor 
fhing  is  lofe.  Actuated  by  the  luft  of  power  and  gai'^,  under 
the  mafk  of  Equality,  they  would  give  the  watch -word  to 
their  Friends  without  doors — -declare  the  King  and  Lords 
ufelefs  (as  the  cafe  was  jn  the  days  of  Cromwell),  and  fa- 
bricate what  they  would  call  a  Republic,  but,  in  other 
words,  a  violent  usurpation  of  all  the  lands  and  property  cftbe 
kingdom,  which  would  be  at  the  difpofal  of  them  and  thejc 
adherents. 

Q^  What  makes  you  entertain  this  epipion  ? 

A.  The  fame  caufes  always  produce  the  fame  efft<fts. 
We  can  only  judge  of  events  to  come  by  thofe  which  have 
preceded.  I  have  feen  what  has  happened  in  France, 
whence  their  Tnen  cf  property  are  banifhed,  or  where  they 
are  groaning  under  the  tyranny  and  oppreflion  of  an  armed 
mob — while  Tinkers  znd  Taylors  are  converted  into  Judges 
- — zShffe-maker  is  Attorney-General — and  Fijh-women,  Mur- 
derers, Ruffans,  and  Bar.ditti,  are  become  Legijlators  and 
Gcnerali. 

Q^  It  is  better  then,  you  think,  to  remain  as  we  are  ^ 

A.  Much  better — for  all  thofe  who  have  any  thing  to  lofe. 
The  Defpcrate  and  Needy  may  find  their  advantage  in  a 
change.  To  them,  like  the  Members  of  the  French  Conjli- 
tution,  fixteen  Jhiilings  or  a  guinea  a-day  would  be  an  ob- 
ject for  which  they  would  u(e  all  their  endeavours  to  over- 
throw the  Conftitution.  Efpecially>  as  they  would,  befides, 
have  their  chance  of  plunder,  and  a  divifion  among  them- 
fdves,  of  the  cftates  and  goods  of  the  Gentleman,  the  Far-r 
mer,  and  the  reputable  Tradefman. 

Q.  But  are  there  no:  many  people  of  hopefty  and  hu- 

'^  '  '  manity 
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manity  who  wifli  for  an  alteration  ?  who  dcfire  a  different 
mode  of  reprefentation  ?  and  many  other  fpeculative  im- 
provements. 

A.  There  are.  But  it  would  become  all  of  them  to 
confider,  whether  thefe  fubjedts  are  not  maJe  ufe  of  craftily 
and  plaufibly  to  enfnare  their  feelings.  Whether,  while 
thinking  themfelves  principals,  they  arc  not  inftruments  in 
the  hands  of  thofe  who  aim  at  the  fubverfion  of  our  go- 
vernment, laws,  and  religion.  Who  know  they  can  ac- 
complifti  their  end,  only  by  fowing  amongft  us  difcord  and 
mutual,animoruies— by  influencing  the  paffions  of  fome, 
and  theinterefts  of  others — thus  gaining  allies  to  their  per- 
nicious and  deftruftive  caufe  under  the  falfe  pretences  of 
Virtue,  Equity,  and  Humanity. 

Q.  But  furely  Grievances  fhould  be  redrefTed? 

A.  We  (hould  firft  be  certain  that  the  things  complained 
of  are  grievances.  Secondly,  if  they  <7r^  fo,  as  no  Human 
State  can  be  perfect,  to  enquire  whether  they  are  not  to- 
lerable. And  thirdly,  whether,  by  the  propofed  redrefs,  a 
door  may  not  be  opened  to  the  introdudtion  of  greater  eviU^ 
and  grievances  truly  intolerable. 

Q^  What  greater  evils  do  you  fufpedt  ? 

A.  That  Republican^  lawlejs  Tyranny,  like  that  in  France, 
would  ufurp  the  place  of  ©ur  mill  and  equ'table  government, 
under  which  a' I  who  have  any  property,  though  acquired  by 
honeft  labour,  would  be  in  a  mgre  abje^ftate  of  Slavery  than 
the  African  negroes.  And  that  the  Farmer,  inftead  oi  dif- 
puting  about  tithes,  would  neither  have  corn  nor  money  to  dif- 
pute  about.  For,  according  to  the  modern  doclrincs  of 
Equality  and  Philofophy,  his  eftate  wouKl  be  parcelled  out 
among  others  ;  and  though  he  might  have  the  fatisfadtion 
of  feeing  the  C.Vr^y  fufFcr,  he  would  be  a  moft  miferable 
fellow -fuffcr er  \  and  bitterly  lament,  when  too  late,  the  folly 
by  which,  unAtx  the  guidance  of  f  Ife  friends,  he  engaged  in 
fcherries.,  the  extent  of  which  he  did  no.  forefee  j  but  confult- 
ing  only  his  prefent  intercft,  and  to  fave  a  feiu  pounds,  find 
that  he  has  utterly  and  irrecoverably  ruined  himf  If ,  ha  ff'ift^ 
eird  Children. 

Q^  You  mentioned  Phlhfophy;  what  do  you  underftand 
by  th.it  term  i 

A.  I  cannot  readily  anfwer  you, 

Q,  Wiiy  fo  ? 

A    B'  caufe   the  grand    Reformers  of   the    world,   and 

Pervertc-rs  of  plain  and  fimple  fpf-ech,  have  htely  changed 

its  meaning.     For,  as  they  give  the  name  of  liberty  to  //- 

A  4  (tnttoufnejsj 
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ceniioufnefi,    and  of  equality  to  plundtr,   fo   by  philofAphy^ 
which  uied  to  fignify  the  love  of  wifdam.,  and  implied  lilce- 
wife  the  love  of  virtucy  they  now  mean  the  love  of  vice  and 
folly 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  an  example  ? 

A.  I  can  ;  by  referring  you  again  to  the  ftate  of  France^ 
where  the  do£trines  oi  modern  phibfophy  are  now  reduced  to 
practice.  This  praSiice  confills  in  deprefling  the  wife  and 
virtuous,  men  of  talents  and  liberal  education,  or  banifti- 
ing  them  from  the  kingdon[i.  While  the  newly-enlight- 
ened Pupils  of  Philofophy  have  placed  at  their  head 
thofe  fame  Murderers,  Ruffians,  Banditti,  and  Fim- Wo- 
men, whon  1  took  notice  of  befoie,  and  whom,  from  their 
thorough  acquaintance  with  Ignorance,  Brutality,  and 
every  kind  of  Vice,  they  ftile  Pbilojophers  and  Reformers 
of  Mankind. 

Q^  Can  this  be  really  true  ?  and  ftiall  we  likewife  be 
thu:  egregioufly  impofed  on  ? 

A.  i  fiiall  anfwer  your  firft  queftion,  as  I  have  once  al- 
ready. It  is  as  true,  as  that  we  are  now  living  in  a  ftate 
of  profperityy  ficurity^  and  abundance.  We  might,  indeed, 
hef}  impofed  ony  if  words  with  us  did  not  preferve  their  na- 
tural meaning  :  If  we  did  not  know  that  Philofophy  is  not 
the  love  of  Vice  and  Folly,  but  the  love  of  Wifdom  an4 
Virtue  :  If  we  could  not  fee  through  the  cant  of  Liberty  znd 
Equaityy  which  would  enflave  our  perfons,  and  rob  us  of 
our  fubftance  :  And  if  we  did  not  plainly  'ptrctwe  from  the 
example  of  France^  that  National  Bankruptcy  would  be  tlic 
confequence,  and  all  the  horrors  ^  P overtly  Dftufy  am^ 
jFamine* 


A  FE'V 
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A  FEW  . 

PLAIN    QUESTIONS, 

AND  A  LITTLE 

HONEST    ADVICE 

TO    THE 

WORKING  PEOPLE  of  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

"  Learn  to  he  vol  ft  from  other  i^  harm, 

"  And  you  Jhall  do  fall  well.*'  Old  Prorerb, 

Friends  and  Countrymen , 

AT  this  time,  when  fo  much  pains  is  taken  tomifleadand 
hurt  you,  there  needs  no  apology  from  any  man  of 
common  knk  for  giving  you  advice,  and  telling  you  his 
mind.  I  am  no  arguer  nor  politician,  but  I  know  truth, 
snd  can  fee  a  Jlate  of  fa£1s  as  well  as  thofe  who  arej  and. 
in  that  vie\^,  I  beg  leave  to  put  fome  queftions  to  you  and 
your  pretended  friends. 

Thefe  gentlemen  endeavour  to  perfuade  you,  that  you 
are  an  opprejfed  and  a  miferable  people.  I  afk  you.  Did  you 
know  this  before  they  informed  you?  and  what  kind  of 
mifery  andoppreffion  can  it  be,  which  the  fuffcrer  did  not 
feel  or  find  out  for  himfelf,  but  muft  learn  •from  another 
perfon,  and  that  other  a  ftranger  to  him  and  his  fituacion  I 

I  would  afk  you  too,  How  a  people  can  be  opprcffcd, 
where  every  indurtrious  man  receives  better  wages,  hds  a 
better  houfe  over  his  head,  puts  better  cloathson  his  back, 
^nd  better  meat  in  his  belly,  than  his  father  did  before 
him,  or  ever  hoped  to  do  ? 

Further,  I  would  afk  you,  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween your  fituation  now  and  fome  little  time  ago,  when 
all  was  peace,  contentment,  and  good-humour  among  you  \ 
Is  there  any  difference  but  this  :  "^rhar  the  country  has  im- 
proved, and  trade  and  induflry  have  thriven  ftiil  farter  than 
before  j  and  that,  looking  to  our  neighbour  kingdom, 
France,  we  have  ftill  more  caufc  of  thankfulnefs  to  Pro- 
vidence, that  we  are  not,  like  her,  laid  waflewith  murder 
and  oppreffion,  and,  in  all  points  going  on  from  bad  to 
V^orfe,  in  the  highway  to  perdition. 

Hare 
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Have  you  not  too  the  fame  good  King  upon  the  throne, 
wh'>m,  not  four  years  ago.  the  whole  nation  prayed  for  as 
for  a  father  ?  and  what  has  he  done  iinre  (I  challenge  his 
enemies  to  tell  you,  if  they  can),  that  fome  bad  men  among 
you  fhoulJ  treat  him  with  dilrefpedl  and  infult? 

But  (fay  your  pretended  friends)  you  are  opprefled,  be- 
eaufe  the  nation  is  loaded  with  heavy  taxes. — And  out  of 
v/hofe  pockets,  I  afk  you,  do  thofe  taxes  chiefly  come? 
— From  thofe  who  have  whfrewithto  pay,  or  thofe  who 
have  it  not  ?  Xhe  houfe,  window,  an^  land  tax'es,  thjJ  tax 
on  offices,  carriages,  faddlc-horfes,  and  fervants,  the  taxes 
on  all  the  coftly  articles  ofdrefs,  or  furniture,  or  living, 
ate  thefepaid  by  the  landholders  and  the  rich,  or  by  the 
labouring  people,  who  ha/e  no  fuch  things  belonging  to 
them  ?  Some  taxes,  I  grant  you,  there  are,  which  are  paid 
by  all,  but  (till  only  in  proportion  to  their  means.  And 
for  what  reafon  have  your  wages  rifen,  but  becaufe  your 
expence  of  living  is  g-reatej',  owing  to  thofe  very  taxes, 
lake  ofF thofe  ta?(es,  and  down  fall  your  wages— where  is 
your  profit  then  *  ^ 

Bt  fides,  How  are  thefe  friends  of  yours  to  take  ofF  thefc 
taxes?  By  declaring  the  nation  bankrupt  (fay  theyj,  ?nd 
firiking  off  the  National  Debt :— and  indeed  it  is  clear, 
that  while  theDcbt  remains,  fomuft  the  taxes  to  pay  the 
interert.  Now  pray  where  would  be  our  relief  in  that? 
The  creditors  of  the  nation  are,  for  the  moft  part,  our 
own  people— Britifh  fubjedis— -and  ^bove  all,  they  are 
our  own  trKi^rs,  manufadti^iers,  and  artifts,  who  have 
trufted  to  the  natiop,  as  to  a  fafe  bank*  the  favings  and 
earnings  of  the  induftry  of  the^r  whole  lives.  All  thefe  ho- 
«■  ft  and  worthy  people  your  Reforrners  are  to  cheat  and 
beggar  atone  blow.  And  fo  this  capital  remedy  turns  out 
to  be  that  we  are  to  ruin  one  hajf  of  our  people  in  order 
to  relieve  the  other ;  who  (as  1  have  faid  above)  will  be, 
after  all,  juft  where  they  were,  by  the  decreafcof  wages. — 
An  excellent  fpecimen  th-?,  both  of  the  wifdom  of  thofe 
po!incii;ns,  and  of  their  notions  of  honefty   andjuftice. 

What  fay  thefe  Reformers  next  ?  That  you  are  not  a 
free  p  op'e,  becaufe  you  have  no  vote  in  the  choice  of  th^ 
Members  of  Parliament.— But   ^yhen   they  tell    you  that 

voting, 

*  It  is  a  '^ell-tnown  faft  (hut  I  dare  r>r  your  friends  have  con- 
ccalt-d  it  from  you)  th^t  overall  Luropc,  wheievrr  taxes  are  few, 
there  w^ges  are  low  in  proportion  ;  and  the  cafe  might  be  the  fame 
with  you,-if  oui  taxes  wcik  icfltucd. 
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voi'mgy  and  this  alone,  is  Freedom,  they  tell  you,  afalfehood. 
TRUE  FREEDOM  IS  FREEDOM  FROM  INJURY* 
It  is  the  protection  of  law  in  life,  perfon,  proptrty,  anti 
reputation.  Which  prptt^dion  who  is  there  among  yoq, 
|he  lowefl  and  moft  dtftiiue,  na\,  the  mo<>  vicious*  and 
criminal,  that  does  not  enjcy  to  futh  af  ilincis  and  degree, 
as  was  ncvci  enjoyed  in  any  country  but  ours?  Not  tQC 
moil  notorious  mifcreaijt  and  robber,  whom  o  whole  coun- 
try wi(hts  to  be  rid  of,  but  m.ift  h  ve  his  fol  mn  and  ex- 
penfive  trial,  and  fnffer  a  conviction  on  fuli  ,«w  proot,  by 
verdid  of  his  country,  ere  the  higheft  authority  in  the  land, 
.even  the  King  himfelf,  can  touch  a  hair  of  his  he.  d.  In 
a  land  v.here  this  i^  lo,  co  tejl  the  honed  and  induftrioujf 
man  that  he  is  not  free — he  whom  both  State  and  King 
«re  for  their  own  f^ke  inttrelted  lo  encourage,  is  an  imr 
pofition  and  infult  to  h  <?  common  fcufe.  Who  can  take 
?ny  thing  from  him  ?  W.i>  can  conftrair,  hurt,  or  med- 
jdle  with  him  in  his  out-gomgs  r  ir.-c  mings,  or  in  any 
of  his  coiincdlions  or  concerns  ?  He  t:a^  freedom  of 
thought  and  conf^itnce — fieedom  of  fp'cch  an  J  writing — 
freedom  of  condu(5l  and  adun — fo  he  but  waijc  by  the 
Scripture  rule,  of  doing  as  he  wouKi  be  done  by.  it  is  fecu- 
rity  in  thefe  points  that  make^  ihcf-edom^  becaufe  it  is  thefe 
fhatmuke  thehappirefsy  of  he  rational  and  wtll-difpofed  man. 
As  to  a  vote  or  (hare  in  the  Government,  that  s  not  matter 
pf freedom,  but  of  vanity  and  paWir,  which  only  the  reftlefs 
and  the  proud  man  is  anxious  tor,  to  faiisty  his  Irl'-con- 
ceit,  and  which,  God  knows,  art  not  the  way  lo  happinefs, 
but  to  corruption  of  heart  and  vexatii  n  of  ipirit.  What 
llgnifies  (it  is  an  obvious  queftion)  how  or  by  whom  the 
parliament  is  chofen,  if  it  is  fuch  a  Parhamtnt  as  fecures 
the  people  in  the  aforeiaid  fubilantial «  njoyments  ?  Choofe 
it  any  way  you  will,  it  caruiot  do  you  mure  good  That 
is  the  end,  the  lole  end,  of  their  being  ch  'Icn  at  all  :  and 
when  we  are  in  pofl'efiion  of  the  enJ,  why  in  the  n;ime  of 
wondir  (liould  we  quarrel  with  the  means  by  which  we  hava 
gained  it  ? 

But,  fay  they,  the  lla'e  of  Reprefentatirn  Is  worfe  than 
jione  at  all,  and  L.cds,  Manchefttr,  liinn  g  j^m,  with 
Sheffield,  and  others  the  wcalthiell  and  mr,lt  flourilhing 
towns  in  the  kingdom,  have  no  perfons  to  take  care  of 
their  interefts.  Wh.nrhytell  y')u  this,  ihey  t  II  you  a 
iFalfity.  The  whole  Houfe  of  Coinni<  n,  will  take  care  of 
jheirinteieils.     The  whole  Huufe  of  Commons  are  deeply 

concerned 
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roncerned  in  their  welfare,  and  always  provide  for  It.  I 
rsally  bt*!ieve  their  profperous  ftate  is  partly  owing  to  their 
not  fendino;  Members  to  Parliament;  which  indeed  they 
thcmfelvesdonot  defire.  Nothing  begets  fomuch  ill-blooJ, 
fo  much  floth  and  drunkennefs,  as  contefted  Eledtions. 
Where  a  njan  now  depends  on  his  induftiy  for  a  fubfiftence, 
he  would  then  depend  upon  his  vote.  I  do  not  doubt  but 
it  might  coft  th?  nation  many  millions,  and  fome  of  its 
beft  nianufadtories,  to  convert  the  wealthy  tr^iding  towns 
into  Boroughs.  And  what  the  better  (hould  we  be?  The 
French  have  had  proof  of />?»yo«rt/ RepreAfntation  ;  and  a 
rare  inftance  it  gives  us  of  its  wifdom.  It  enables  them  to 
fend  toihe  National  Convention,  the  gloomy,  bloody-mind- 
ed Mar  AT,thecrueland  infolentRoBERSPiF.RREjand  that 
precious  foy/cr  of  fedition  ToM  Paine  i  men  than  whom 
Jack  Ketch  is  a  more  worthy  member  of  fociety.  Where- 
as, as  our  Reprefentation  is  at  prefent,  we  have  a  happy  mix- 
ture of  llatcfmen,  country  gentlemen,  lawyers,  merchants, 
manuf'-'ifturers,  foldiers,  snd  failors,  and  men  of  the  firft  ta- 
Jents  and  abilities  in  every  line,  experienced  in  their  feve- 
rai  proftflions,  and  deeply  interefted  in  the  profperity  of 
their  country.  To  alter  this  mode,  fo  produftive  of  the 
good  of  the  nation,  under  fome  fpecious  pretext,  would 
be  like  the  man  who  had  a  tree  that  bore  him  plenty  of  ex- 
Cillent  fruit,  and  btcaufe  it  had  rather  an  unfightly  crack 
in  the  bark,  but  of  no  real  confequence  to  the  health  and 
vigour  of  the  tree,  he  tampered  with  it,  and  tampered  with 
it  till  he  killed  the  tree,  and  of  courfe  loft  all  the  advan-. 
tagesit  produced. 

Look,  I  pray  you,  over  the  water^  to  that  country 
(France)  which  thefe  pretended  Friends  point  out  to  you 
as  a  pattern,  and  defcribe  as  a  Paradife  ;  and  take  your 
ch-^iceof  Britifh  freedom,  fuch  as  we  have  it,  or  of  French 
frtedom,  fuch  as  they  have  hzd  for  thefe  two  years  paft, 
Thrre,  tQ  be  fure,  every  man  has  freedom  of  vote  in  all 
things.  And  along  with  it  what  has  he  more?  The 
freedom  of  having  his  houfe  burn.d,  his  gcods  plun-i 
'^ered,  his  wife  and  children  knocked  on  the  head,  and 
himftlfhung  up  at  a  lamp-;>oft,  without  judge  or  trial,  or 

time  to  fay    his  prayers and  all    at    the    inftigation    of 

any  fcoundrcl  who  diflikes  his  drefs,  or  who  owfs  him 
money,  or  has  taken  a  fancy  to  his  eiFe£ls.  Thrfe  are 
the  precious  fruits  of  the  French  Refrm.  Is  it  pofilble 
that  any  creature,  not  in  Bedlam,  or  fit  for  it,  can  think; 
iuch  a  ftate  dcftrable,  or  that  the  malice  of  any  being  (bu( 

Satan 
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Satan  himfelf)  could  wifh  fuch  mifery,  not  td  fay  to  his 
own  native  country,  but  to  any  country  or  people  on  lh« 
face  of  the  earth  ? 

It  will  not  anfwcr  the  purpofe  to  cry  out  (as  thefe  bluf- 
terers  do)  that  Parliament  muft  be  reformed,  becaufe  it  it 
proftitute  and  corrupt. — Nothing  is  eafier  than  to  give 
foul  naniesi,  and  it  is  eafieft  to  thofe  who  have  deal:  longed 
in  th'e  pradlice.  But  where  is  the  proof  of  the  charge  ? 
Has  not  the  nation  profpered  unoer  this  Parliament,  and 
through  all  ranks  and  orders  of  the  people,  beyond  exam- 
ple? Where  is  there  a  country  fo  thriving,  and  (o  happy^ 
fo  powerful,  and  fo  much  admired  by  other  nations?  Has 
not  the  money  of  all  Europe  been  flowing*  into  our  pub- 
lie  funds  ?  Are  not  the  diUrefled  and  perfccuted  from  all 
quarters,  at  this  moment,  flying  to  it  for  refuge?  Knovr 
the  tree,  I  fay,  from  the  produce:  It  cannot  beapoifon- 
ous  and  rotten  l\cck  that  produces  fuch  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent and  wholcfome  fruit.  1  aflc,  too.  Where  are  the 
cruel  and  unjuft  or  arbitrary  laws  which  this  corrupted 
Parliament  has  paflld  againft  the  liberty  of  the  people? 
That  there  are  none  fuch,  the  very  proceedings  of  thefe 
Refonr.ers  prove :  for  if  Parliament  were  unjujl,  they 
would  hz jealous  too;  and  to  reftrain  the  liberty  of  fpcech 
and  prefs,  would  be  the  firft  they  would  think  of:  No 
one  would  be  allowed  to  wag  his  tongue  againft  them,  as 
was  lately  done  every  where,  not  in  holes  and  corners,  but 
in  public  ftreets,  and  in  the  faceof  day. 

Another  reafon,  it  feems,  why  you  are  not  free^  is,  that 
fome  have  great  eftat^s,  and  fome  have  none  at  all.  But 
let  thofe  Levellers  anfwer  this:  How  were  great  eftates 
at  firft  made,  but  by  induflry  and  good  fortune?  and  who 
will  be  induHrious  and  aiElive,  if  he  and  his  are  not  to  en- 
joy his  gains  ?  Would  they  have  a  law  made  to  hinder  a 
poor  man  from  gettin»  rich,  as  numbers  among  you  are 
now  daily,  and  happily,  doing?  Obferve  too  how  far 
this  will  go.  If  a  duke  or  an  earl  has  not  a  right  to  his 
great  eftate,  what  right  has  the  fmall  land-owner  to  his 
freehold  ? — What  right  has  the  fhoj^keepcr  to  his  (hop,  the 
tenant  to  his  farm,  the  corporation  to  its  privileges  and 
freedom,  the  mafter  tradcfman  to  the  work  of  his  appren- 
tices and  fervant?,  or  any  working  man  to  his  comfortable 
meal,  while  there  is  a  beggar  in  the  ftrcct  that  wants  it? 
All  and  each  of  thcfc  rights  depend  on  the  cftablifhed  lav/ 
of  ths  L-:nd,  prottcSting  property  as  it  happens  to  ll..nd:  Dc-' 
ftroy  it  as  to  the  grei.t  properties,   and  the  fmall  will  not  be 

long  of  following. 
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Obferve  too  the  cbnfequence — For  who  but  tfie  ricfr 
take  off  the  rare  and  coftly  manufadiures,  (o  various  that 
it  would  take  a  day  to  tell  them?  And  what  then  is  to' 
befome  of  the  many  thoufands  who  find  their  bread  in  the 
making  of  thife  articles  t 

I  have  Ren  anothcir  reafon  given  to  convince  you  that 
you  arc  not  free,  namely,  That  there  is  a  law  for  quelling 
mobs  by  military  f  )rce.  But  what  their  meaning  in  <his 
can  be^  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  Do  they  mean  to  fay, 
that  a  mob  is  a  right  and  lawful  thing,  or  not  a  thing  to 
be  afraid  of,  or  that  thev  fhould  be  fuffered  to  take  their 
courfe,  burning,  plundering  add  deflroying  at  their  plea- 
fure  ?  To  complain  of  thi^,  then,  is  to  complain  of  beijig- 
prote<^ed  againll  the  moft  dreadful  calamities,  and  that 
the  orderly  and  quiet  are  not  given  up  to  the  profligate  and 
abandoned.  It  is  to  complain  of  the  law,  and  ciril  rmi- 
giftrate  :  for  when  the  military  does  a£t,  it  is  not  of  iifelf^ 
or  by  its  own  authority,  but  by  order  of  the  civil  magiftrate, 
in  whofe  hands  it  is  a«meie  inftrumenr,  juft  as  his  oificers^ 
and  conftables  arc  on  any  common  occafion. 

I  hefe  men,  however,  aflure  you,  that  they  are  alfo  thei 
fritnus  of  order,  and  enemies  to  all  mobbing  and  diftur-^ 
bance*  But  how  does  their  diflike  of  them  appear?  In 
their  labouring  to  fill  your  minds  with  difcontent,  jealoufy, 
zni  rage  ;  with  an  opinion  that  you  are  wronged,  fleeccJy^ 
and  opprefled  ;  with  every  feeling,  in  fliort,  to  make  you 
defperat'j  and  impatient,  and  to  move  you  to  excefs.  'Tij 
juft  as  if  a  man  fhould  tofs  a  match  into  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder in  his  neighbour's  houfe,  and  aflure  him  that  he: 
meant  no  harm,  and  that  if  any  fire  fhould  happen  there, 
he  might  depend  on  his  afliftance. 

I  muft  confcfs  I  have  been  heartily  grieved  to  hear  that 
any  who  are  attached  to  the  King  and  the  Conftitution^ 
fhould  have  been  concerned  in  riots,  tumults,  or  any  out- 
rageous proceedings  whatever.  Xet  me  tell  all  fuch,  that 
they  are  totally  and  entirely  wrong.  It  is  an  infult  to 
that  King  and  Conftitution  whofe  caufe  they  pretend  to 
maintain  :  To  the  King,  v/hofe  province  it  is  to  punifh  j 
and  to  the  Conftitution,  the  nobleft  privilege  ofwiiich  is  a 
fair  trial  by  Jury,  But  men  who  are  concerned  in  fuch  do- 
ings are  themfelves  jud'ge  and  jury,  witnefs  and  execu- 
tioners, at  one  and  the  fame  time.  It  is  tco  like  the  Mob 
Defpotifm  of  the  French.  They  when  they  have  murdered 
a  man  and  plundered  his  goods,  becaufe  perhaps  he  was 
loyal  to  his  King,  call  it  Civifme  or  Patriotifm,  or  fome 
fuch  fine  name.  The  people  at  Marf?illes  too  put  eighty 
poor  Pricfts,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  a  leaky  fhip,  and 
«arryin^  them  out  to  fea,  left  them  in  this  muft  difmal  son- 
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rfition  to  pe rifl),  anJ  which  humane  conduft  t)\t\T  virtwjut 
Repfefenrarives  applauded.  No  !  my  friends,  if  any  man  '\% 
fo  ungrateful  as  to  vilify  and  infult  that  King  and  ConiH- 
tution  under  wh.ch  he  lives  fo  happily,  jjive  him  over  to 
the  law,  and  let  that  teach  him  mure  gratitude,  or  a  leaft 
more  prudence,  but  never  think  you  can  be  juftltied  in 
taking  that  law  into  your  own  hands. 

And  now,  my  honeft  friends,  I  come  to  a  point  of  the 
utmoft  importance  to  you.  You  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  Equality,  and  I  will  tell  vou  where  only  it  will  be 
found  :  IN  THK  PRESENCE  OF  GOD  AT  THE 
DAY  OF  JUDGMENT.  There,  the  Prince  and  the 
Peafant,  who  have  done  their  duty,  are  regarded  with  the 
fame  benignant  attention.  There,  not  the  fituation  in 
life,  but  the  munner  in  which  it  is  difcharged,  is  only  coji- 
fidered,  A  refledtion  that  fhould  teach  the  great  humility, 
and  the  poor  conten*^.  You  have  this  cordial  to  reconcile 
you  to  all  the  diftrclTcs  of  life — 7'hai  nothing  but  your 
own  folly  or  neglect  can  deprive  y<  u  of  your  future  re- 
ward. I  entreat  you,  iherefore,  by  all  that  is  dear  to  men, 
not  to  liflen  to  thofe  Atheifts  and  Infidels,  who  everywhere 
abound — who  would  lead  you  by  (heering  and  mocking 
at  every  thing  ferious,  to  negle<5t  your  duty  to  God,  and  to 
defpife  the  mercies  of  your  blefled  Redeemer.  If  a  man 
robs  you  of  your  little  property,  the  lofs  mav  be  repaired  j 
BU  r  WHO  OR  WHAl  CAN  REr'AIR  THE  LOiS 
OF  YOUR  IMMORTAL  SUUL  ?  Tremendous  muft 
be  the  account  thefe  men  will  one  day  have  to  give  ;  for  it 
muft  needs  be  that  offences  come,  **  but  woe  unio  then  '^jf 
**  whom  they  come."  Think  not  that  this  folcmn  a4juia- 
tion  is  unconnccttjd  wit'i  the  prelent  fubjrdt.  It  was  the 
rejeding  Chriftianity,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  future 
ftate,  that  ltd  the  Wiiy  to  thofe  more  than  favage  barha- 
,tities  thnt  have  been  committed  in  France.  Tiieir  leaders 
have  endeavoured,  and  but  too  fuccelsfully,  to  root  out  the 
very  fcnfe  of  rHigion  from  the  minus  of  the  people.  There, 
the  Savjour  of  the  world,  the  Redeemer  of  Mankind,  the 
Author  of  the  moft  gracious  difpenlarion  that  could  be 
vouchf;;ftd  to  blind  an"d  erring  crcatu.-es,  is  trc.ted  with  the 
moft  fhocking  levity  and  profanenefs.  It  is  fcarcrly  cre- 
dible to  what"  horrid  mipieties  their  mad  prefumption  has 
carried  them.  And  are  not  the  Freethinl^e.s  and  Deifts  in 
this  country  aiming  at  exactly  the  fame  point?  Have  they 
not  thecruehy  to  wilh  to  dtitroy  thofe  conAdatory  hopes 
which  rel  gion  affords,  and  wliich  arc  the  only  fub.'^antiil 
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Tiipport    that    in     thieir  diftreffcs  poor,   frail,    dependeht 
mortals  have  to  trufl:  to  ? 

No  !  my  friends  and  countrymen,  liften  not  to  thofe  who 
would  rob  youofyourreligionoryour  loyalty.  TheScripturcs 
tell  us  to  "fear  God  and  honour  the  King  :"  yet  thefe  mert 
would  lead  you  to  defpife  the  one  and  infult  the  other. 
But  to  Aim  up  in  a  few  words  the  advice  I  mean  to  give  you, 
and  which  advice  I  folemnly  declare  to  be,  in  my  opihion 
at  leaft,  moll  conducive  to  your  temporal  and  eternal  inte* 
refts~-Be  firm  and  immoveable  in  doing  your  duty  to 
God  ;  be  true  and  rcfolute  in  your  attachment  to  your 
King  and  Country  j  be  honeft,  induftrious,  and  contented, 
in  your  callings;  be  kind  and  peaceable  in  your  demeanor  j 
be  virtuous  and  religious  in  your  pra<5licej  and  then  hov/ 
Jow  foever  your  ftation  in  life  may  be,  depend  upon  itj 
VOU  WILL  BE  HAPPY. 


NINETY-THREE  :     A  NEW  SONG.    'By  Mr.  DIBDIN* 

A  LL  trvie  honeft  Britons,  I  pray  you  draw  near  j 
■*^    hear  a  bob  in  the  clioius  to  hail  the  New  Year ; 
Join  the  mode  of  the  times,  and  with  Heart  and  Voice  fing 
A  good  old  Englifh  burden — 'tis  "  God  lave  the  King." 

Let  the  year  Ninety-three 

Commemorated  be 
To  Tirtie's  end ;  for  ("0  long  loyal  Britons  (hail  fing, 
Heart  and  Voice,  the  good  chorus  of  "  God  fave  the  King.'* 

See  with  two  difF'rent  faces  old  Janus  appear, 
To  frown  out  the  Old,  anxi  fmile  in  the  New  Year  j 
^nd  thus  while  he  proves  a  well-wi(hei  to  Crowns, 
Ofl  the  Loyal  he  Iiniles,  on  the  Faftious  he  Irowns  : 
For  in  fam'd  Ninety. three 
Britons  all  fhall  agree 
With  ofle  Voice  and  one  Heart  in  a  chorus  to  fing. 
Drowning  Faftion  and  Party  in  "  God  fave  the  King.*' 

Some  praife  a  new  Freedom  imported  from  France  •. 
Is  Liberty  taught  then  like  teaching  to  dance  ? 
They  teach  Freedom  to  Britons  ! — our  own  Right  divine  I 
A  Rufli-liglit  mi^ht  as  well  teach  the  Sun  how  to  fliinc  I 
In  fam'd  Ninety- three 
We'll  convince  them  we're  Free! 
Free  from  every  Licentioufnefs  Faflion  can  bring ; 
Free  wiUi  Heart  and  with  Voice  to  fjng  "  God  fave  the  King.'* 

Thus  here  tho'  French  Fafhions  may  pleafe  for  their  day  j 
A^  '.hildren  prize  playthihgs,  then  throw  them  away. 
In  a  Nation  like  England  they  never  do  hurt; 
We  improve  on  the  Rufile  by  adding  the  Shirt  1 
•    Tints  in  fam'd  Ninety-three 
Briiorb  all  (hall  a^rte. 
While  with  one  Ho;irt  and  Voice  in  loud  chorus  they  fing, 
Tv  improve  "  Ca-  ha"  into  •'  God  fave  the  King  V 
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Ai  tViis  period,  when  it  is  fuppofcd  that  the  greateft  confufion  rcignf 
at  Paris,  and  throughout  France,  when  it  is  known  that  the  pri* 
fons  arc  crowded  with  viftims  to  the  fufpicions  of  the  infernal  ban- 
ditti who  have  ui'urpcd  the  Government  of  that  unhappy  country, 
and  daily  reports  arc  circulated  of  maffacrcs  that  make  humanity 
ihudder  at  their  recital,  it  may  net  be  thought  unfeafonable  to  fclcdl 
afliort  extract  from  a  pamphlet  publilhcdlomc  months  ago,  entitled, 
"  The  Thirty-ei^ht  Hours  Agony  of  M.  Jourgaiac  Saint  Mcftrd," 
which,  by  one  hnglc  example  out  of  thoufand?,  will  convey  to 
the  people  of  this  country  loipe  idea  of  the  horrors  of  the  late 
tranlaftions  in  France,  and  give  a  Ipecimen  of  the  bltffingi  of  the 
Revolution,  or  Ktfc-rm  (as  Ibmc  are  plcafcd  to  term  it),  thatha* 
taken  place  in  that  once  gay  and  flourifhing  kingdom,  but  now 
i^ieu!  quantum  mutatus  al  I Uci ! )  that  wretched  and  mifcrablc  dif* 
jointed  Republic  (as  they  fcem  ambitious  of  calling  themfclrcs), 
if  indeed  a  title  l"o  rclpcttable  may  be  allowed  to  the  tyranny  that 

•  npw  rules  there  with  more  thandefpotic  Iway.  The  whole  of  the 
pamphlet  contains  the  hiftory  of  St.  Mcard's  arrtfl  and  imprilort* 
mcnt  from  the  aid  of  Auguft.  The  moll  iutercftingpart  is  his  a,- 
countof  the  tranfaitions  of  the  id  and  ;?d  of  September,  whichhc 
entitles  Hi»  Thirty -tight  Hours  Agony,  and  it  as  follows. 

THE  THIRTY-EIGHT  HOURS  AGONY  OF 
M.  JOURGNIAC  SAINT  MEARD. 

SUNDAY,  the  2d  of  September.     Our  turnkey  brought 
our  dinm  r  fooner  than  ufual  :  his  haggard  countcn.mLe 
and  his  wild  looks  fecmed  to  portend  fomething  difailrous. 

A  Ai 


At  two  o'clockllc  returned.  We  aflemblcd  around  him  : 
but  he  was  deaf  to  all  our  queftions,  and^ contrary  to  his 
cuftom,  cnllef^ed  and  took  away  all  our  knives. 

At  half  paft  two,  the  terrifying  noife  of  the  people  was 
frightfully  increaled  by  the  noife  of  the  drums  beating  to 
arms,  by  the  three  alarm-guns  which  were  fired,  and  by 
the  alarm-bell,  which  was  heard  on  every  fide.  During 
thefe  moments  of  terror,  we  faw  three  carriages  pafs,  ac- 
companied by  innumerable  c^|wds  of  men  and  women, 
crying  out  like  furies,  a  la  forces  a  la  force,  meaning  to 
flaughter.  Thefe  carriages  were  driven  to  the  cloifter  of 
the  Abbey,  which  had  been  converted  into  prifons  for  the 
priefts.  In  an  inftant  afterwards,  we  heard  that  all  the 
bilhops  and  the  other  priefts  had  been  mafiacred,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  term,  had  been yo/</^</ there. 

About  4  o'clock — The  dreadful  (hrieks  of  a  man,  whom 
they  were  hacking  with  a  fabre,  drew  us  to  the  window  of 
Che  turret,  from  whence  we  faw,  oppofite  to  the  gate  of 
our  prifon,  the  body  of  a  man  ftretched  out  dead  upon 
the  ground  ;  immediately  afterwards  another  was  maflacrcd, 
and  fo  on. 

It  is  utterly  impoffible  to  defcribe  the  horror  of  the  pro- 
found and  dreary  lilence,  which  prevailed  during  the  exe- 
cutions, and  which  was  only  interrupted  by  the  cries  of 
the  vi£tims,  and  the  found  of  the  blows  of  the  fabre* 
upon  their  heads  :  they  were  no  fooner  felled  to  the  ground 
than  a  murmuring  began,  which  was  followed  by  cries  of 
Vive  la  Naiierty  a  thoufand  times  more  dreadful  to  us  than 
the  horrors  of  the  filence  which  preceded  them. 

Between  one  mtflacre  and  another,  we  heard  thefe 
Words  under  our  windows :  **  We  muft  not  let  one  of 
•*  tbem  efcape  ;  they  muft  all  be  put  to  death,  and  efpc- 
**  cially  thofe  who  are  in  the  chapel,  where  there  arc 
*'  none  but  conrpirarors." 

It  was  of  us  they  were  fpeakingj  and  I  think  I  need 
not  fay,  that  we  frequently  wilhed  for  the  happinefs  of 
thofe  who  were  ftiut  np  in  the  moft  gloomy  dungeons. 

Every  fpecies  of  the  mofl  terrifying  apprchfnfions 
tormented  us,  and  forced  us  from  our  mournful  and  fad 
reflfiftion!:.  If  there  was  but  a  moment's  filence  in  the 
ftreet,  it  was  interrupted  by  the  noife  within  the  prifon. 

At  5  o'clock    M.  Cazotte    was   loudly   called   for  by 
tuanv  voices.     Immediately  after  we  heard  a  number  of 
people  upon  the  ftairs,  ;alking  very  loud,  a  clafhing  of 
••  arms. 
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arms,  and  cries  of  men  and  women.  It  was  that  old  man, 
attendci  by  his  daughter,  whom  they  were  dragging  away. 
As  foon  as  he  had  paflld  the  prifon  gate,  this  courageous 
daughter  threw  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  her  father. 
The  people,  moved  at  this  fight,  fued  for  the  old  man's 
pardon,  and  obtained  it.  , 

About  7  o'clock,  we  faw  two  men  enter  our  room, 
with  hangers  in  their  hands  reeking  with  blood  ;  they  wer« 
conduded  by  a  turnkey,  W'lh  a  torch  in  his  hand,  who 
pointed  out  to  them  the  bed  of  the  unfortunate  Swifs 
Officer  Reding.  In  this  dreadful  moment  I  prefled  his 
hand,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  up  his  courage.  One  of 
thele  men  began  to  take  him  up  in  order  to  carry  hin» 
away,  but  this  unhappy  creature  flopped  him,  faying, 
with  a  dying  voice,  **  Ah  !  Sir,  I  have  fuffered  enough; 
'*  I  am  not  afraid  of  dying  j  for  God's  fake  put  me  to 
*'  death  here."  Thefe  words  ftaggered  the  man,  but, 
urged  by  his  companion,  he  dragged  him.  from  the  bed, 
threw  him  upon  his  fhoulders,  and  carried  him  into  the 
ftreet,  where  death  awaited  him.  My  eyes  arc  fo  full  of 
tears  at  the  recolledticn  of  this  (hocking  fcene,  that  I  can 
no  longer  fee  what  I  am  writing. 

We  looked  at  one  another  without  uttering  a  word  ;  we 
wrung  each  other's  hands  ;  we  clafped  each  other  in  our 
arms.  Motionlefs,  in  gloomy  filence,  we  fixed  our  eyes 
upon  the  floor  cf  our  prifon,  which  was  lighted  only  by 
the  moon,  which  ftione  fo  faintly  that  the  triple  bars  of  the 
windows  did  not  even  caft  a  ihade.  But  foon  the  fliricks 
of  new  viftims  threw  us  into  our  former  agitation,  and 
recalled  to  our  recolleftion  the  laft  words  uttered  by  M. 
Chantereine,  when  he  plunged  the  knife  into  bis  breaft ; 
— "  We  are  all  doomed  to  be  mafl'acred." 

At  midnight  ten  men,  with  fabres  in  their  bloody 
hands,  preceded  by  two  turnkeys  with  torches,  entered 
«ur  prifon,  and  ordered  us  to  range  ourfdvesat  the  foot  of 
cur  beds.  After  having  counted  us,  they  told  us,  that  wc 
wereanfwerable  for  each  other,andfwore,  thatif  afingle  one 
efcaped,  we  (houlJ  all  be  maflacred  without  being  heard 
by  the  Prcfident  or  having  any  trial  at  all.  Thefe  laft 
words  gave  us  a  gleam  of  hope,  for  we  did  not  yet  know, 
whether  we  fliould  be  allowed  to  fpeak  before  we  were  put 
to  death* 

Monday,  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,   one  of  the  prifon 

gates    was  viulentlv  beat  down  :  we  at  fiift  ibouj;ht  it 

'  A  2  was 
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was  the  inner  wicket  that  was  broken  open  to  maflacre  us 
in  our  rooms  ;  but  our  fears  were  a  little  removed,  upon 
hearing  it  faid  on  the  ftair-cafe,  that  it  was  the  door  of  the 
rfungcon  where  feme  prifoners  had  barricaded  themfelves. 
A  little  while  after,  we  heard'that  they  had  butchered  every 
one  that  was  found  there. 

At  lo  o'clock,  the  Abbe  I'Enfant,  the  King's  Con- 
fcflbr,  and  the  Abbe  de  Chapt  de  RalHgnac,  appeared  ini 
the  gallery  of  the  chapel  which  i'erved  us  for  a  prifon,  into 
which  they  had  got  through  a  door  that  opened  on  the 
ftair-cafe.  They  announced  to  us,  that  our  laft  hour  was 
approaching,  and  defired  us  to  compofe  ourfelves,  in  order 
to  receive  their  benedidion. 

An  electrical  motion,  which  it  is  impofllble  to  define, 
threw  us  all  upon  our  knees,  and  with  uplifted  hands  we  re- 
ceived it.  Thismoment,thoughconfoling,wasoneofthemoft 
awful  we  experienced. ——Upon  the  eve  of  appearing  before 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  on  our  knees  before  two  of  his 
minifters,  we  prefented  a  fpe<ftacle  not  to  be  defcribed. 
The  age  of  thefe  two  old  men,  their  pofition  above  us, 
death  hovering  over  our  heads,  and  furrounding  us  on 
every  fide  •,  every  thing  confpired  to. give  to  this  ceremony 
a  fofemn  and  mournful  afpedl  : — it  brought  us  nearer  to 
the  Deity  ;  it  infpired  us  with  courage;  ail  reafoning  was 
fufpended,  and  the  moft  cold  and  incredulous  amongft  us 
was  as  much  affe£led  as  the  moft  ardent  and  the  moft  fuf- 
cpptible. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  thcfe  two  priefts  were  maffa- 
cred,  and  we  heard  their  flirieks  ! 

Is  there  a  man  who  can  read  the  following  particulars 
without  having  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  without 
fueling  the  chill  and  fhudderings  of  death  ?  Is  there  one 
whofe  blood  will  not  curdle  with  horror,  and  whofe  hair 
will  not  even  ft?.nd  on  end  ? 

Our  moft  important  occupation  was,  to  confider  of  the 
attitude  in  which  we  fliould  put  ourfelves  to  receive  death 
with  the  leaft  poflfible  pain,  when  we  fhould  be  called  upon 
to  enter  the  place  of  /laughter.  We  every  now  and  then 
fent  fome  of  our  companions  to  the  window  of  the  turret, 
in  order  to  know  in  what  pofition  the  unhappy  wretches, 
who  were  fufFering  death,  placed  themfelves  in  the  momenj 
of  their  execution,  that  we  might  determine,  from  their 
report,  in  what  manner  it  would  be  beft  for  us  to  meet  it. 
They  informed  us,  that  thofe  who  put  their  hands  over 
•  •'       '  their 
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their  headi  fufFered  much  longer,  becaufe  the  ftrokes  of 
ttie  fabre  were  weakened  before  they  reached  the  head  ; 
and  that  fonetimcs  even  the  hands  and  anus  fell  before  jhe 
body  ;  and  that  thofe  who  put  therti  behind  their  backs, 
probably  felt  much  lefs. 

On  thefe  horrid  conilJeraiions  were  our  thoughts  em- 
ployed. We  reafoned  on  the  preference  to  be  given  to 
this  laft  mentioned  attitude,  and  advifed  each  other 
to  take  it,  when  it  ih'juld  come  to  our  turn  to  be  mafla- 
cred  !  !  I 

About  noon — Quite  overwhelmed  by  more  than  fupcr- 
natural  agitation,* and  abforbed  in  reflexions  horrid  be- 
yond ail  expreflion,  I  threw  mvfelf  upon  a  bed,  and  fell 
faftafieep.-  I  am  fully  perfuaded  that  I  owe  my  exiftencc  to 
this  moment  of  fleep  ;  during  which  it  fcemed  to  me  that 
I  was  before  the  tremendous  tribunal  that  was  tojudgeme; 
that  I  w<is  liftc-ned  to  with  attention,  n  Jtwithft^inding  the 
terrifying  noife  of  the  alarm-bell,  and  the  cries  which  I 
fancied  I  heard  j  and  that,  after  iiniftiing  my  defence,  I 
wasdifcharged.  This  dream  was  fo  Toothing  to  my  mind, 
that  it  eritireiy  diflipated  my  uneafinefs,  and  i  awoke  with 
a  prepofleilion  that  it  would  be  realized.  I  related  the 
particulars  of  it  to  my  companions  in  mi'ifortune,  who 
were  aitonifhed  at  the  confidence  I  preferved  from  this  mo- 
ment, to  the  time  of  my  appearance  before  ray  terrible 
judges. 

At  two  o'clock,  a  proclamation  was  read,  which  feemed 
to  be  ill  received  by  the  people  :  a  moment  afterwards  fome 
perfon«,  from  curiofiiy,  or  perhaps  from  an  inciinition  to 
point  out  to  us  the  means  of  making  our  cfcape,  reared  a 
ladder  aoainll  the  window  of  our  room  ;  but  they  were 
hindered  from  getting  up,  by  a  cry  of  "  down,  down  ;  it 
"  is  only  lo  carry  them  arms." 

The  torments  of  the  mofl  choaking  thirft  were  united 
to  the  anguilh  of  mind  we  felt  every  moment.  At  It  ngth 
our  turnkey,  Bertrand,  appeared  alone,  and  we  prevailed 
upon  him  to  brins  us  a  piici)er  of  water,  whicn  wc  drank 
with  fo  much  the  more  avidity,  as  for  twentv-fix  hours  we  had 
not  been  able  to  get  a  fmgle  drop.  We  (poke  of  this  neg- 
lect toaFetlerHte.whocame  with  romeotherperfonstoinfpedl 
<>ur  prifon  :  he  was  fo  much  enraged  at  if,  that  he  aflced  us 
(he  name  of  the  turnkey,  and  afTured  us  that  he  would 
exterminate  him  :  he  certainly  would  have  done  it,  for  he 
faid  fo  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  mud  urgent  entreaties  that 
we  obtained  his  pardoiu 

A  3  This 
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This  fmall  alleviation  was  foon  difturbed  by  the  mourn- 
ful cries  we  heard  over  our  heads  :  we  perceived  ihey  came 
from  the  gallery  ;  we  gave  notice  of  it  to  all  thofe  who 
paffed  upon  the  flairs.  At  laft  they  went  into  the  gallery, 
and  we  were  told  that  it  was  a  young  officer  who  had 
wounded  himfelf  in  feveral  places,  but  not  mortally,  as 
the  blade  of  his  knife,  being  round  at  the  point,  could 
not  penetrate.  This  attempt  fervcd  only  to  hailen  his  exe^ 
cution. 

'At  eight  o'clock  the  fury  of  the  people  began  to  fubfide^ 
«nd  we  heard  feveral  voices  crying  out,  *'  Pardon,  pardon 
"  for  thofe  that  are  left."  Thefe  wora?  were  applauded, 
but  faintly.  A  gleam  of  hope  however  diffufed  itfelf  over 
us  ;  fome  indeed  believed  their  releafe  to  be  fa  near  at  hand, 
that  they  had  already  got  their  bundle  under  their  arm; 
but  foon  frefh  cries  of  death  plunged  us  into  agonit-s  again. 
I  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  Sieur  Miiufobre,  who 
badb:;en  arretted  for  being  Aid  de  Cainp  to  M.  de  Briffac  : 
he  had  often  given  proofs  of  courage,  but  the  fear  of  being 
afTaflinated  had  comprefTed  his  heart.  I  had  however  in 
foms  degrte  fucceeded  in  diflipating  his  anxiety,  when  he 
came  and  threw  himfelf  into  my  arms,  faying,  **  My 
"friend.,  it  ii  all  over  with  //;<<,  1  have  jujt  hard  my  name 
'*  mentioned  in  the  fireet." 

It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  tell  him  that  it  might  perhaps 
be  fome  perfons  who  interefted  themfclves  for  him;  that, 
befides,  fear  could  be  of  no  ufe,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
might  prove  his  delhu£lion.  Every  remonilrance  was 
ufelefs  ;  his  head  was  fo  far  gone,  that  not  finding  a  place 
in  the  chape!  to  hice  himfelf,  he  got  up  the  vcftry-room 
chimaey,  where  he  was  flopped  by  the  grates,  which  he 
had  the  madntfs  to  attempt  to  break,  with  his  heiid.  We 
entreated  him  to  come  down,  and  after  much  ado  he  re- 
turned to  us,  but  he  did  not  recover  his  fenfes.  This  was 
the  occafion  of  his  death,  of  which  1  fhall  foon  make 
mention. 

The  Sieur  Emard,  who  the  day  before  had  given  me  in- 
ftrud^ions  for  niaking  his  will,  communicated  to  nic  the 
reafons  for  his  being  arrefled.  I  thought  them  fo  unjufl, 
that,  to  give  him  a  proof  how  certain  1  was  that  he  would 
not  fuffer,  1  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  filver  medal,  defiring 
him  to  keep  it,  and  fhew  ft  me  in  t' n  years.  If  he  reads 
this  article,  it  will  remind  him  of  his  promife.     If  we  have 

rot 
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rot  fecn  one  another,  it  is  not  nray  fault ;  for  I  know  not 
where  to  had  him,   and  he  knows  where  1  am. 

At  elevt  n  o'clock,  ten  perfons  armed  with  fabres  and  pif- 
tols  ordered  us  to  follow  them  one  by  one,  and  conducted 
us  into  the  fccond  pafiage,  next  to  the  little  room  in  whiih 
fat  the  Tribunal  that  was  to  try  us.  I,  with  caution, 
drew  near  to  one  of  the  fentinels  that  guarded  us,  and  by 
degrees  contrived  to  enter  into  converfation  with  him  :  he 
told  me,  in  a  gibberifti  which  indicated  to  me  that  he  was 
from  Provence  or  Languedoc,  that  he  had  ferved  in  the 
regiment  of  Lyonncis  for  eight  years.  I  fpoke  to  him  in 
kis  country  diale<ft,  which  appeared  to  pleafe  him,  and  the 
interefl;  I  h?A  in  pleuting  him  gave  me  fuch  ji  flow  of  elo- 
quence in  his  lajiguagi,  that  i  made  him  my  friend  to 
much,  astodiaw  from  him  fuch  cxprefTjon*,  as  it  is  im- 
|)oflible  for  any  one  to  fet  a  proper  value  upon,  who  has 
not  been  in  the  fituatinu  in  which  I  then  Wijs:  *^  1  doji't  know 
'*  thcey  tut  yt't  Idj?i't  t/h'ni  thfJt  iheu  art  a  traitor  i  en  tht  con- 
**  trury,   J  take  thee  to  be  a  good  fciloiu,'* 

I  ranfacked  my  imagination  to  find  out  any  thing  that 
could  tend  to  confirm  him  in  this  favourable  opinion  ol 
me  :  in  this  I  fucceedcd,  for  i  prevailed  upon  him  to  let 
lue  go  into  the  tremendous  chamber  to  lec  a  prifoncr  tried. 
—  I  fiiw  tvvoj  the  (.nc-  a  purveyor  to  the  King,  who,  being 
accufcd  of  confpiracy  on  the  loth  of  Augulf,  was  con- 
demned and  executed  :  the  other,  who  wept  and  cou!^ 
hardly  fpcak,  was  already  stripped,  and  was  going  out  to  be 
«xtcurird,  wIrmi  he  v\  as  recognized  by  a  workman  n  Pari;-, 
who«iffi!nied  that  he  wasmiftaken  for  anoth-.r  perlon.  He 
was  then  Tent  away  uniil  f-jriher  information  Could  be  had. 
)  have  fince  heard  that  he  had  tne  good  fortune  to  be 
relcafed. 

What  I  hadjuftfeen  guided  me  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  1  (honld  make  my  defence.  1  went  bark  into  fht; 
fecond  chamber,  where  I  fa w  lome  prifoners  juft  brought 
from  without.  I  delired  my  Provence  friend  to  get  me  a 
('L.fs  of  wjne  i  he  was  going  for  it,  when  he  was  ordered 
to  C"ndudt  me  back  tu  thechapil,  where  1  returned  with- 
wut  beine  able  to  dilcovcr  why  wc  had  been  fcnt  tor  \  there 
i  found  Ten  frefh  prifonerf,  who  fucceedcd  -five  of  thole 
who  hiid  been  tried.  I  had  no  time  to  lofc  in  compo- 
fing  a  new  defence:  1  was  at  W(  rk  uj^on  it,  bting 
well  convinced  th  .t  nothing  but  firmncfs  and  frank- 
ncls  could  favemc,  when  m  came  my  friend  oJ  Piovente, 
A  4  who. 
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who,  after  having  told  the  turnkey  to  fiiut  the  door  vrith 
the  key  only,  and  wait  for  him  without,  cam^  up  to  me 
and  faid,  after  having  taken  me  by  the  hand,  "  1  am  come 
*'  on  thy  account  J  there  is  the  wine  thou  didft  alk  me 
**  for — drink."  I  had  drank  more  than  half  of  it,  when 
he  took  hold  of  the  bottle,  and  faid  to  me,  *'  Sacre  di, 
*'  my  friend,  how  thou  drink'ft  !  I  want  fome  myfelf  ; 
"  to  thy  health."  He  drank  the  reft.  "  1  cannot  ftay 
*'  long  with  thee,  but  remember  what  1  lay  to  thee  -if 
"  thou  art  a  prieft,  or  a  confpirator  belonging  to  M. 
"  Veto, 'tis  all  over  with  thee  ;  butif  thou  art  njt  a  traitor, 
"  be  not  afraid,  I'll  anfwer  for  thy  life."—"  Ah  !  my 
**  friend,  I  am  fure  not  t  >  be  accul'ed  of  any  thing  of 
*'  that  fort ;  but  I  do  pafs  for  being  a  little  of  an  arifto- 
*•  crat."— *'ThaL's  nothing ;  the  Judges  know  very  well  that 
*'  there  are  honeft  men  every  where.  ThePrefident  is  an 
"  hontft  man,  and  no  fool." — **  Be  (o  kind  as  to  beg  of 
<*  the  Judges  to  hrar  me  ;  that  is  all  I  dtfire." — *'  Thou 
*'  (halt  be  heard,  I'll  anfwer  for  it.  Well,  good  bye,  my 
*'  friend,  take  courage,  I  am  going  back  to  my  port  ;  1 
**  will  endeavour  to  make  thy  turn  come  as  foon  as  poflj- 
**  blcj  let  us  take  leave  ;  I  4in  thine  with  all  my  heart." 

Afttr  embracing  each  ether  he  went  away. 

To  be  fenfible  of  ir.t  mflutn.c  this  little  converfation 
bad  upon  my  hopes,  and  how  much  it  ftrengthened  them, 
2  man  muft  have  been  a  prifoner  in  the  Abbey  on  the  3d  of 
September  1792. 

About  midnight  the  uncommon  noife  which  had  not 
ccafed  for  full  thirty-fix  hours,  began  to  abate  :  we  thought 
thiit  f->ur  judges  and  their  Bxecutivi Poiver  (for  lo  the  mur- 
derers were  called)  being  worn  out  with  fatigue,  we  fliould 
rot  be  tried  till  after  they  had  taken  fome  relt  j  fo  we  were 
putting  pur  beds  a  little  to-rights,  when  another  procla- 
mation was  made,  which  was  generally  hooted  at.  A 
little  after  a  n^.an  defired  leave  to  (peak,  and  we  hrard  him 
fay  very  diftiiicily  to  the  people,  '*  The  prielts  and  con- 
*'  fpirators  that  are  Itft,  and  are  in  thatpiifon,  haveb'een 
**  bribing  the  judges  ;  that  is  the  reafon  why  they  do  not 
**  try  them."  Scaice  had  he  uttered  thefe  word',  when 
we  thought  we  heard  them  knocking  hi'n  on  the  head. 
The  nolle  and  commotion  of  the  people  became  terribly 
vehement  ;  the  noiie  increafcd  every  moment,  and  the 
ferment  was  at  its  height,  whtn  they  came  f<  r  M.  Defon, 
foinierly   a  lifc-guari-,  whofe  diath-ciits  wc  ioon   after 

heard. 
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heard.  In  a  ihort  tiitje  two  more  of  our  compinioas  were 
torn  from  us,  which  made  me  conclude,  thatmylaft  hour 
Was  approaching.  ' 

At  laft,  on  Tuefday,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after 
having  fuff; red  an  agony  of  thirty-feven  hours,  to  which 
death  itfelf  cannot  be  compared,  after  having  drank  a 
thoufand  times  ofthe  cup  of  bitternefs,  my  prifoTi  door  wa$ 
opneed  : — I  am  called — I  appear— rthree  men  fcize  me, 
and  drag  me  before  the  dreadful  tribunal. 

By  the  light  of  two  torches  I  beheld  the  dreadful  tri- 
bunal which  was  to  decide  on  my  life  or  death.  The 
Prefident  in  a  grey  coat,  with  a  hanger  by  his  fiJe,  ftood 
leaning  againft  a  table,  on  which  were  papers,  an  ink- 
ftand,  pipes,  and  fome  bottles.  There  were  ten  perfons 
round  this  table,  fomc  fitting  fome  ftanding,  two  of  whom 
were  in  waiftcoats  ivith  aprons  on  ;  others  were  fleeping 
upon  benche<i.  Two  men  in  fhirts  all  over  blood,  with 
hangers  in  thdr  hands,  guarded  the  door  of  the  chamber  ; 
an  old  turnkey  had  his  hand  on  the  bolls  ;  three  men  were 
holding  before  the  Preftdent  a  prifoner,  who  appeared  to 
he  about  fixty  years  of  age. 

1  was  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  room  j  my  keepers 
croflcd  their  hangers  over  my  breaft,  and  told  me,  that  if 
1  made  the  Ifraft  attempt  to  get  away,  they  would  ftab  me. 
Upon  looking  about  for  my  Provence  friend,  I  faw  two 
naiional  guards  prefent  to  the  Prefident  a  petition  from  the 
ledtion  of  La  Croix  Rougi  on  behalf  of  the  prifoner  be- 
fore hfm.  He  told  them  that  petitions  in  favour  of  traitor* 
wereufelefs;  upon  which  the  prifoner  exclaimed,  **  It  u 
*'  horrible!  Your  judgment  is  an  aflaflination:"To  which 
the  Prefident  replied,  "  I  wafh  my  hands  of  it*.  Take 
"  away  M.  Mai.le.'*  No  fooncr  were  the  words  pronounced 
than  they  pulhed  him  ioto  the  ftrect,  where  I  faw  him 
mafiacred  through  the  opening  of  the  door  of  the  prifon. 

Immediately  another  priloner  was  dragged  in  j  thofc 
who  had  hold  of  him,  faid  it  was  another  pricft  that  had 
been  taken  from  his  nejl  in  the  chapel.  After  a  very  fliort 
txaraination  he  was  ordered  for  execution.  He  threw  his 
prayer-book  upon  the  table,  and  was  inftantly  dragged 
away  and  mallacred.  After  this  difpatch  was  made,  1  was 
led  before  thisexpt<Jitious  and  bloody  tribunal. 

*  I  thought  I  perceived  that  the  Prefident  pronounced  this  fentence  vrith 
rrluaance.^Sevual  killer*  had  come  into  the  room,  and  cauied  great 
ienncnt  liiere. 
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I  have  frequently  found  myfelf  in  dangerous  fituations, 
antl  have  always  had  the  happinefs  to  be  able  to  command 
myfelf;  but  in  this,  the  horror  infeparable  from  every 
thing  that  piifTed  around  me  would  have  overwhelmed  me^ 
had  it  not  been  for  the  converfation  1  had  had  with  my 
friend  of  Provence,  and  erpeciai>y  for  my  drc^m,  which 
aKvays'cjmebaclc  into  my  mind. 

Tiie  Prcfidcnt  fat  down  to  write,  and  ?fter  he  had  pro- 
bably taken  down  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  man  juft 
(dijpatched,  I  heard  him  fay,  *'  Now  another."  I  was 
thtn  prefented,  rwoof  my  keepers  holding  my  h^nds,  and 
a  third  held  me  fafl  by  tne  collar. 

The  Prefiderit  fpeakirig  to  me.]  **  Your  name,  your  pro- 
fffion?" 

One  of  the  Judges."]     *'  The  leaft  lie  undoes  ypu," 

**  My  name  is  Jourgniac  Saint  M^ard  ;  1  have  ferved 
"  five  and  twenty  years  as  an  officer  in  the  King's 
'*  regiment  of  infantry ;  and  I  appear  before  your 
*'  tribunal  with  the  confidence  of  a  man  who  has  nothing 
**  to  reproach  himfelf  with,  and  who  confecjuently  will 
<*  not  tell  a  lie." 

ThtPrefident.]  "  Wefhall  fee  that;  one  |iiomen|:  *  j — 
Do  you  know  the  caufc  of  your  arreft  ?" 

*'  Yes,  Mr.  Prefident.  I  am  accufed  of  being  the  con-- 
**  du6tor  of  the  Journal  Antifeuillani,  entitled  the  Court 
'*  and  City  Journal. — The  truth  is,  that  it  is  not  fo:  it 
**  is  one  Gautier,  whofe  appearance  bears  fo  little  refem- 
**  blance  to  mine,  that  it  muft  have  been  out  of  mere 
**  malice  that  I  have  been  taken  for  him  ;  and  if  I  could 
**  have  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket" 

I  made  a  motion,  but  in  vain,  to  get  at  my  pocket- 
book  ;  one  of  the  judges  obferving  it,  faid  to  thofe  who 
held  me,  "  Let  his  hands  loofe."  Upon  which  I  \&i4 
upon  the  table  the  certificates  of  many  clerks,  fa£tors, 
tradefnjen,  and  houfekeepers,  with  whom  he  had  lodged, 
to  prove  that  Mr.  Gautier  was  the  conductor  and  fole  pro- 
prietor of  that  Journal. 

They  had  proceeded  thus  far,  when  the  keeper  of  the 
pnfon  burft  into  the  Court  in  great  confternation  to  give 
the  alarm"  that  a  prifoner  was  making   his  elcape    up    the 

**  Here  he  looked  at  the  jaiIor*$  books,  aiid  the  accufations,  which  he 
ibewed  the  Judges. 

chimney. 
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chlmpey.  The  Prcfident  gave  orders  that  he  fhould  b; 
firt-d  upon,  but  at  the  f^roe  time  faid,  that  if  he  efcapcd, 
the  gaoler  fhould  anfwer  for  it  with  his  head. — It  was  the 
wretched  Maufobre  ;  he  was  fired  at  fcveral  times,  «iid 
the  turnicey,  feeing  that  he  did  not  fucceed,  lighted  feme 
ftraw,  the  fmoke  of  which  brought  him  down  half  fufto^at- 
cd,  and  he  was  difpatched  before  the  gate  of  the  prifon. 

i  then  faid,  '*  Mr.  Prefident,  I  am  liktwife  acculcd  of 
•*  having  been  upon  the  frontier* — of  having  raifed  re- 
"  cruits  there — and  of  having  conducted  them  to  the  Em>- 
**  grants;  but  here,  Gentlemen,  are  certificates,  to  prove 
*'  tr".at  1  have  not  bv^'in  out  of  Paris  iheje  three  and  tiventj 
'*  ttionths.  Here  alfo  arc  declarations  of  houfckecpers 
*'  with  whom  1  have  lodged  for  fonie  time,  which,  affirm 
•*  the  fame  thing." 

Then,  after  a  fort  of  mccktrial,  very /ho;  t,  Monfieur 
St.  Aleard  had  the  good  fortune  to  Ihew  inconuftabiy  ihac 
the  accufations  ag-.iinfl  him  were  palpably  falJe,  and  he 
was  releafcd,  and  immediately  flea  to  this  country  for 
fecurity. 

ExtraSl  from  a  Foreign  ^eivfpafet.,  containing  the  Address 
cf  thi  Burghers  e/ Frankfokt  to  Grneral  Cus- 
TINE  ;  in  luhich  it  is  fecn,  that  pRENCH  PRINCIPLES  an 
as  odious  to  the  Fo/R  astotbi  Rich. 

IN  the  Gazette  of  Deux  Pouts  of  the  i8th  inft.  is  the 
followins;  article  : — "  VVc  arc  authorifcd  by  the  Mi  • 
**  niihr  Plf^nipotentiary  of  the  French  Republic  at  ih» 
"  Palatine  CiJiirt  of  Deux  Fonts  to  announce,  that  the 
*'  contribution  levied  on  the  town  of  Frankfort  is  about  to 
*<  be  reftored  to  it  in  totn.  The  bri.ve  Cus  >  ike,  who  is 
"  enchanted  w\l\\  this  refUtution,  as  well  as  all  the  Mini- 
**  fters  of  the  French  nation  in  Germany,  have  orders  to 
**  make  it  publicly  known,  that  the  N^itional  troops  only 
**  march  to[umlh  the  enemies  of  France,  not  to  hy  the  purfe  of 
♦'  citizens  undtr  contribution  :  and  their  friends  will  ever  jee^ 
*'  that  they  juflice  is  equal  to  the  deliciicy  and  loyalty  of  the 
«<  principles  which  dire^i  them." 

Upon  this  it  muit  be  obfi.rved,  that  General  CusTlNB 
had  at  firft  demanded  2,coo,ooo  florins  from  Frankfort  y  he 
afterwards  reduced  the  ium  to  1,500,000  .— hcagam  raifed 
it  to  2,CCO,o:r,  cfteiing  to  take  the  hne  artillery  of  the 
town  as  5  c,cOo  florins.  One  million  had  Been  paid  : 
iccurity  hud  betn  gucn  for  the  c-ther,  till  an  anfwer  could 

be 
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be  obtained  by  the  two  Deputies  of  Frankfo*  t  fent  to 
make  reprefentations  to  the  National  Convention.  The 
fine  artillery  of  Frankforty  fomuch  coveted,  Was  notgiven 
up.  The  inferior  clafT-*;  of  citizens  reJ5-(Sled  the  proffered 
bounty  of  the  French  General,  who  had  ordered  that  the 
contribution  fhould  only  be  levied  on  fuch  of  the  inhabi- 
tants as  were  worth  30,000  florins  :  and  as  freedom  ought  to 
be  no  Itrfs  the  right  of  citizens  of  ancient  Franconia  than  of 
the  modern  Franks,  the  former  have  freely  exprefied  their . 
ideas  on  the  fuljetl  in  the -following  addrefs  : 

•'  My  Gent-ral,  in  tix  Alanifejioes  which  you  have  pub- 
lifted,  you  have  addrefltd  yourfclf  to  us,  and  have 
therein  but  too  well  {hewn,  that  you  have  the  heft  in-f 
tentions  in  the  world  with  refpecl  to  the  lowe/i  clafs  of 
citizem.  We  therefoj-e  place  a  perfect  confidence  in 
you.  Permit  us  then,  in  our  turn,  to  fpealc  as  openly  for 
once,  and  declare  to  ycu  our  real  fentiments. 

"  You  wifti  to  protect  us  agaiuft  opprefHon,  which,  God 
he  praifed,  the  citizens  of  Frankfort  never  heard  of,  much 
lefs  ever  experienced.  You  wilh  to  procure  us  that  liber- 
ty which  we  eiijoy  already  ;  fo,  my  General,  if  you  think 
we  have  been  hitherto  opprelied,  expofed  to  exa<£^ions 
or  any  evil  treatmtnt,  it  ir.uft  have  been  the  enemies  of  our 
welfare  who  wifhtd  to  deceive  you.  Our  Regents  are  alfq 
our  fellow-citizens.  Magiftracy  itfelf  is  chofen  froni 
amongftour  fellow-workmen,  and  it  forms  a  third  of  our 
whole  Council.  It  is  Citizens  who  are  employed  in  the 
Admini'ftration  of  the  Public  Purfe,  and  the  accounts  are 
given  in,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  tuJjole  body  of  Burghers, 
The  Public  Charges  are  fupported  not  lefs  by  the  perfons 
of  the  Magiftracy  than  by  ourfelves  :  they  have  no  other 
prerogatives  than  merely  the  refpeft  neceffary  for  the  cx- 
ercife  of  their  functions  of  Public  Authority.  Amongft 
us,  the  rich  have  never  formed  a  diftinft  clafs  :  their  eafy 
circumftances  benefit  every  rank,  and  their  flouri/hing 
commerce  renders  us  all  happy.  He  who  can,  and  will 
work,  finds  a  fubfiftence  in  every  profeffion  ;  the  proof 
ot  which  is  the  great  number  of  monied  men  amongrt  us. 
No  country  is  without  its  poor  :  but  amongft  the  nume- 
rous private  eftabliftiments  (which  owe  their  exiftence  t« 
the  liberality  and  riches  o{  our  anceftors,  as  the  fupportof 
cur  common  welfare,)  our  poor  find  fuch  affiftance,  that 
this  little  State  furpafles  in  this  refpefl  many  others  far 
moie  cxtenfive  and  flouriihing.     Tht  charity  b.ftowed  by 
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the  rich,  daily,  on  theInd^(;e^^  thou|>;h  done  in  fecret,  is 
publicly  known  ;  but  we  (hall  be  lilent  on  the  fubjec^, 
becaufe  they  want  no  acknowltdgment.  Our  taxes  are 
very  trifling  ;  no  one  can  complain  of  them.  In  fhort,  we 
are  all  happy  and  content.  Our  general  profperity  is 
too  intimately  conncdled  with  the  happy  ConlUtution, 
and  with  the  welfare  of  our  rich  citizens,  for  us  not 
fo  intereft  ourfelves  in  their  favour.  'Thus,  when  any 
General  cx2iC\s  fuch  confidcrable  fums  from  our  richeil 
citirens,  we,  the  middling  clafs,  and  poor  Burghers,  we 
alio  are  punifhed,  inafmuch  as  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures muft  neceffarily  fufFor  from  it  :  the  more  that  is 
taktn  from  them,  the  Icfs  we  {hall  gain  of  them  ;  io  we 
ihall  all  be  the  lof^rs. 

**  Thus  then,  my  General^  fince  you  fet  yourfelf  up  as  a 
Dtftnder  of  Liberty  y  and  at  a  Prote^or  of  the  Public  IVelftre^ 
you  would  be  acting  againft  your  own  principles,  not  to 
leave  us  as  we  are,  and  dt-lill  from  thofe  coiitribution<; 
which  we  have  as  little  right  to  pay  you  as  our  richer 
C'tzens,  and  which  muft  tend  to  the  ruin  of  our  State, 
hitlieito  fo  happy.  Moreover,  we  know  not  how  to  ma- 
nifcftmcrt;  finctrely  our  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  French 
Republic,  than  by  our  ;irdent  wifh — that  Jhe  may  iVfr  find 
herfeif  as  happy  in  her  Conftitulion  at  tveare  in  ours.  lr;decd, 
we  c-xpedf  trom  you,  my  General,  to  leave  us  in  the  quiet 
er.jcyment  of  our  Conftitution,  which  we  have  hitherto 
re-'arded  as  an  invaluable  blefling,  as  well  as  the  advan- 
tages which  are  attached  to  it ;  and  thereby  prefcive  your 
ov.n  o^lory,  our  higheft  gratitude,  and  umveifal  praife  ; 
the  brigntcil  jewel  in  the  Civic  Crown,  becaufe  it  never 

tarnilhcs. 

(Signed) 

THE  BURGHERS  OF  FRANKFORT." 

Frankfrt,  Hov-  5,  179:. 
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THE 

FAREWELL     ADDRESS 

OF      THE 

FRENCH     EMIGRANTS 

TO      THE 

INHABITANTS    OF    DOVER, 

ON    THEIR   EMBARKING    FOR   CANADA.  .   ' 

[  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH.] 

Generous  Englishmen  ! 

TX/E  are  about  to  quit  you,   and  you  mix  your  tears? 

'  with  ours.  Tell  your  Brother  Countrymen,  who 
are  going  to  afford  us  a  new  afylum,  that  out  of  four 
hundred  French  Refugees,  to  whom  your  walls  havd 
given  proteftion,  few  have  given  you  caufc  of  complaint, 
but  many  have  endeavoured  to  merit  your  regret  and 
your  efteem. 

Receive  in  return  for  your  kindnefles,  Truths  that  may 
be  ufeful  to  your  own  happinefs ;  receive  them  from  the 
mouths  of  experience,  and  deep-felt  gratitude. 

Yes  !  may  the  remembrance  of  the  misfortunes  yotl 
hnve  feen  us  fuffer  (unfortunate  viftims  of  our  fidelity 
a  id  our  duty)  for  ever  unite  you  under  the  Standard  of* 
your  King  and  Conftitution. 

Sailors  !  Tradcfracn  !  never  forget  that  it  is  in  the 
profperity  and  tranquillity  of  the  rich  that  you  will  ever 
find  to  confiil  the  fubliftence  and  happinefs  of  yo\lr 
faniilies,  who  in  their  turn  may  enrich  themfelves  alio. 

Artifts!  contemplate  the  arts  defohted  and  banifhed  from 
your  neighbours'  territories,  which  areftained  with  blood. 

Merchants  !  you  who  are  the  link  that  unites  mankind 
in  general,  unite  together ;  for  your  labours  cannot 
prf'fper  if  you  do  not  pay  rcfpeft  to  good  order,  to  pro- 
I'perity,  :»nd  public  welfare. 

Magillrates  and  Officers !  keep  a  conftanf  and  vigilant 
y^atch  on  the  facrcd  truft  of  the  BritifhConftitution,  and 
the  King  vou  love.   Teach  your  Fellovv-Citiz^s  to  be 
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®n  their  guard  a^ainft  thofe  artful  defigalng  men,  who» 
under  the  prete:;t  of  being  the  Frienis  of  the  People, 
wifh  to  throw  the  Country  into  the  fame  confufion  as 
now  experiences  our  unhappy  France.  They  declare 
themfelves  Philofophers,  Friends  of  Mankind,  who  with 
the  words  Happinefs  and  H\jmaaity  in  tlieir  mouths, 
crimes  in  their  hearts,  and  fwords  in  their  hands,  have 
laid  our  country  in  ruins  and  afhcs,  drowned  it  withriieir 
•normities,  and  plunged  our  families  into  ruin. 

May  the  remembrance  of  us  bring  to  your  minds  all 
Religion  trampled  under  foot — the  Throne  of  a  powerful 

Monarch    overturned the   virtuous   and  unfortunate 

Louis  the  Sixteenth  fallen  a  viftim  to  the  infamy  of 
feven  hundred  afTaflins,  Judges  and  Executioners— our 
wives  and  children,  our  brethren  and  friends  maffacred 
—many  of  ourfelves,  formerly  rif  h,  and  at  the  head  of 
Armies  and  Fleets,  now  left  dellirutc  wanderers  and  pro- 
fcribed. 

This,  Englifhmen,  is  the  Liberty  they  offer  thofe 
People  who  may  be  inconfiderate  enough  to  fuffcr  them- 
felves to  be  feduced. 

They  declare  War  againft  Kings  and  Minillcrs,  but 
they  plunder  and  murder  their  Subjefts,  or  make  them 
aflbciates  in  their  crimes.  When  the  Shepherd  is  over- 
come, the  fcattered  flock  becomes  an  eafy  prey  to  wild 
beads. 

May  our  examples,  our  misfortunes,  caufe  us  to  be 
looked  on  with  an  eye  of  pity  by  your  Countrymen.  Con- 
tinue, brave  and  generous  Englilhmen,  to  unite  under 
your  King  and  happy  Conftitution. — Continue  to  prove 
to  Europe,  and  the  World  at  large,  that  the  People  can 
never  be  happy  but  with  a  proper  refpe£^,  maintenance, 
fidelity,  and  obedience  to  the  Laws  of  their  Country. 

Dated  Dov£R,  the  i^th  February  1793. 
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*HE  enemies  of  this  unfortunate  Prince,  thinking  it 
_  necefTary  to  make  him  odious,  before  they  could 
venture,  powerful  as  they  were,  to  murder  him,  rcprc- 
fented  him  to  the  people  as  a  tyrant  j  as  one,  whofe  con^ 
Jiant  endeavour  it  had  been,  to  objlru^f,  retard^  or  dejiroy  their 
liberty.  If  indeed  this  charader  had  belonged  to  hmi, 
though  his  condemnation  would  ftill  have  been  unjuft, 
by  their  own  laws  which  they  had  fworn  to  obfcrve,  there 
A  would 
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Viron]6  be  lefs  reafon  to  regret  him  ;  he  might  have  faJlert 
wrongfully,  but  not  innocent.  But  if  he  was,  in  al! 
things,  the  very  reverfe  of  that  defcnption  ;  if  he  was  of  a 
'  mild  and  generous  difpofition,  ready  at  all  times  to  make 
any  facrifice,  however  gfeat,  for  the  gOod  of  his  people; 
if  he  made  fuch  facrifices  willingly,  when  no  men  bad 
the  power  to  force  him;  if  he  was,  in  all  fituations, 
anxious  for  their  fafety,  carelefs  of  his  own,  unwilling 
that  a  fingle  drop  of  blood  fhould  be  fhed  on  his  account, 
even  in  the  mofl:  juft  defence  ;  if  this  was  his  true  cha- 
radler,  and  can  be  proved  by  all  the  adlions  of  his  reign, 
the  hateful  name  of  Tyrant  muft  belong  moft  properly  to 
them  who,  in  defiance  of  all  juftice,  dared  to  brand  hifn 
with  Iti 

As  we  have  heard,  from  the  beginning  of  the  troubles 
of  his  kingdom  in  1789,  that  he  gave  way  on  almoft 
every  occafion,  and  fometimes  to  demands  fo  very  extra- 
vagant, that  it  might  naturally  be  thought  no  King 
would  ever  have  afieiited  to  them,  it  has  been  generally 
fuppofed,  till  lately^  that  he  was  weak  and  timid.  In 
this  refpe£l,  the  dreadful  clofe  of  his  mild  reign  and 
blamelefs  life  has  but  too  fully  juftified  him.  He  has  dif- 
played,  at  this  period,  a  courage  not  to  be  fliaken^by  the 
moft  tremendous  fituations,  a  preftnce  of  mind  not  to  be 
put  off  its  guard  by  the  moft  enfnaring  queftions.  Know- 
ing this,  we  now  find  it  neceffary  to  believe,  that  every 
facrifice'he  made  of  his  own  interefts,  rights,  and  hap- 
pinefs,  was  made  fincerely,  though  not  always  prudently, 
with  the  hope  of  giving  happinefs  to  all  his  people. 

To  give  a  general  view  of  the  character  of  this  worthy 
monarch,  this  good-hearted  confcientious  man,  we  may 
life  the  words  of  thofe  who  knew  him  beft.  M.  Necker, 
for  feven  years  his  Minifter,  and  p;irt  of  the  time  forced 
upon  him,  in  a  way  which  could  produce  no  great  affec- 
tion between  them,  thus  writes  of  him  : — **  I  doubt 
whether  among  the  public  men,  alas  !  now  left  alive, 
there  is  one  who  had  more  means  of  kjiowing  him  than 
myfelf ;  not  only  becaufe  T  ferved  him  feven  years,  but 
alfO)  becaufe  the  nature  of  my  miniftry  obliged  me  to 
fubmit  to  liim  the  greateft  number  of  i-ffairs  :  and  I  here 
declare,  to  the  face  of  hfs  enemies,  and  in  all  the  fincerity 
of  my  heart,  that  I  have  never  cbferved,  that  I  have  never  feen, 
even  by  furprife,  in  this  monarch  treated  with  fuch  cruelty, 
it  Jingle  voluntary  mcvenunt^  afittgle JtniimeMt  derived  from  his  own 
Jouly  and  properly  his  ovjriy  which  was  not  exaifly  conformable 
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tfi  the  lawi  of  morality  and  honour ;  end  which  did  mt  difplaj 
to  an  attentive  obftrver  his  ^f^fe  of  doing  goody  his  compajfton 
for  thepe-.pUy  the  natural  fifj/'^e^fs  and  moderation  of  his  temper. 
Let  the  teftimony  of  a  mAn  be  believed,  who,  though  long 
about  the  King,  is  now  corinc^ed  with  him  neither  bV 
grarituJe  nor  hope.  I  never  futFered  him  to  gratify  him- 
lelf  by  beftowing  on  me  a  favour,  and  I  anl  now  retired 
for  ever  from  t!ie  world." — KejieSiions  prefentees  a  la  Natis'n 
Francaifey  p.^iy. 

But  the  evidence  of  a  violent  Revoliitionid;,  and  deter- 
mined enemy  to  the  Royal  power,  may  alfo  be  prp- 
duced  in  favour  of  Louis  XVI.  The  teftimony  of  one 
who,  as  he  hated  the  authority,  would  probably  have 
hated  alfo  the  perfon  of  the  King,  could  he  havedifcovered 
in  his  character  any  -thing  to  juftify  fuch  an  enmity. 
This  is  M.  Rabaud  de  St»  Etienne,  siuthor  df  a  Republi- 
can Hiftory  of  the  Revolutioii  of  France. 

In  June  1789,  when  the  Duke  de  Liancourt  went  in 
private  to  the  King,  to  perfuade  him  todifmils  the  troops 
which  then  furrounded  Pai^is,  he  fucceedcd,  by  repre- 
fenting  to  him  the  mifery  and  flaughter  likely  to  be  pro- 
iiuced  by  violent  meafures.  On  this  occafion,  M.  Ra- 
baud thus  exprefles  himfelf  in  his  Hiftory  :  **  All  that 
Louis  requires  is  to  have  counfellors  who  are  worthy  of 
his  heart,  that  heart  naturally  inclined  to  benevolence." 
In  another  pafTage  he  defcribes  him  in  tHefe  words  : 
**  A  Prince  whole  manners  were  naturally  fimple  and 
correiSl,  who  took  no  delight  in  pomp,  whofe  wants  were 
limite/^,  and  who  had  no  other  ivi/h  than  to  fee  his  peopU 
happy."  After  defcribmg  the  King's  flight,  his  being 
taken  at  Varenties,  and  brought  back  a  prifoner  to  Paris, 
the  fame  hiftoriari  thus  fpeaks  of  him  :  -  ♦*  The  King  de- 
clared among  other  things,  that  his  intetition  had  been  to 
go  to  Montmcdy  (a  French  town  on  the  frontier),  ia 
•  order  to  prove  to  all  the  world  that  he  was  (rcc-y  to 
fccure  the  kingdom  from  foreign  invafion  by  a  vigilant 
attention  to  the  frontiers,  and  to  Vifit  every  piadc  where  he 
might  confider  his  preferice  to  be  neceffary."  "  Several," 
he  adds,  "  were  convinped  of  the  fincerity  of  the  King, 
to  whom  no  f  heme  hilh  ever  beeti  propofedy  which  was  not  cal- 
culated to  inter  eft  hi's  heflrt.  His  advifers  would  not  have  prt- 
fumed  to  own  to  Z».-w,  tlia't  he  was  going  to  make  war  upon  hit 
people." 

Many  more  teftimonies  from  very  competent  alia  rc- 
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fpedable  wit-neffes,  fuch  as  M.  Lall/  Tollehdal,  ^d"!» 
might  eafily  be  colletfted  ;  but  this  extorted  by  the  mere 
force  of  truth  from  an  enemy '^l6  Royalty,  muft  be  more 
convincing  than  a  thoufand  Bfhers,  which  might  per- 
haps be  fufpe£led  of  partiality. 

But  of  all  proofs,  thofe  drawn  ^rom  fa<Els  are  moft  de- 
cifive.  A  {hort  (ketch,  therefore,  of  fuch  aftions  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI,  as  mark  beyond  a  doubt  his  genuine 
difpofition  and  charafter,  will  refute  and  put  to  evcrlaft- 
ing  fliame,  the  malice  of  thofe  enemies  who  have  defcribed 
him  by  the  name  of  Tyrant,  A  tyrant  whofe  whole  reign 
confifted  of  endeavours  to  relieve  the  fufFerings  of  his 
people,  and  of  facrifices  to  comply  with  their  defires  ! 

Louis  XVL  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  his  grandfather 
Louis  XV.  in  1774,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  His  firft 
feelings  and  conduft,  on  coming  to  the  throfte,  proved 
the  integrity  and  candour  of  his  mind.  Inftead  of  being 
intoxicated,  as  youth  might  naturally  be,  with  fuch  an 
elevation,  he  was  only  ftruck  with  dread  and  diffidence  at 
the  weight  of  duties  belonging  to  his  crown.  In  the  firft 
ediift  of  his  reign  this  feeling  was  thus  exprefled  :  "  Seated 
on  the  throne  to  which  it  has  pleafed  God  to  raife 
me,    1   truft  his  goodnefs  will  fjpport   my  youth,  and 

fuide  me  to  the  means  by  which  I  may  make  my' people  happy.'* 
n  the  fame  edift  he  declared,  what,  to  the  laft  moment 
of  his  life,  his  actions  proved,  **  that  for  the  fake  of  his 
people,  nofacrlfice  would  ever  feem  to  htm  too  great,"  [Edict 
June  1774.J 

His  father  the  Dauphin,  who  died  in  1765,  has  long 
been  juftly  celebrated  as  a  man  of  fingular  virtue  and  re- 
ligious goodnefs.  While  he  lived  he  attended  moft  ftriftly 
to  the  education  of  his  children,  and  to  the  care  of  filling 
them  with  pious  and  benevolent  difpofitions.  Louis  XVL 
though  he  had  fo  early  loft  this  excellent  father,  loft  not 
the  refpe£l  due  to  his  great  goodnefs  ;  and  one  of  tlfe 
firft  Minifters  appointed  by  him  was  M.  du  Muy,  whom 
his  father  had  ftrongly  recommended.  The  others  were 
fuch  as  only  a  virtuous  Prince  would  choofe,  men  knovi'n 
to  the  public  for  their  talents,  ot  particularly  diftinguifh- 
cd  by  popular  favour.  Of  thefe,  M.  Turgor,  whom  he 
long  honoured  with  the  name  of  Friend,  was  in  his  heart 
a  democrat ;  M.  de  Mirofmenil  was  then  adlually  ia 
banifhment  for  oppofition  to  the  court. 

His  reign  was  immediately  marked  by  a£ts  of  juftice  and 
■•"-''■'■.'  ■    utility. 
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utility.  The  purpofe  of  an  tdiA  in  November  of  the 
fame  year  1774,  was  to  lower  the  price  of  corn,  by  male-, 
ing  the  circulation  of  it  vrithin  the  kingdom  more  eafy. 
His  next  ftep  was  to  recal  the  Parlfmens,  or  chief  courts 
of  jufticc  throughout  the  kingdom,  which  Louis  XV.  had 
lately  banifhed  for  oppontion  to  his  meafures  ;  but  Louis 
XVI.  haftened  to  fhow  that  he  preferred  juftice  to  power. 
On  the  3d  of  January  1775  he  aboWftied  the  oppreffivc 
mode  of  colleding  taxes,  by  confolidating  a  certain  fum 
upon  a  certain  dlftrifl,  by  which  the  honeft  and  iiiduftrious 
had  been  forced  to  pay  for  the  idle  and  difhoneft.  About 
the  fame  time  fome  wicked  people,  who  found  their  private 
intereft  hurt  by  his  regulations  concerning  corn,  contrived^ 
by  various  arts,  to  ftir  up  infurretlions.  Here  the  good- 
refs  of  the  King  was  ftrikingly  difplayed.  His  procla- 
mations were  full  of  afFedtion  and  mercy  ;  and  when  he 
fent  M.  Turgor  to  Paris,  to  quell  the  tumult  there,  his 
words  werefuch  as  were  much  celebrated  then,  and  dtferve 
for  ever  to  be  remembered :  "  Go,  my  friend,"  faid  he, 
*•  whoever  has  a  confcience  as  clear  as  yours  and  mine, 
can  have  no  fear  of  men." 

The  formidable  power  of  iflliing  the  letires  de  cachet  he 
entruftcd  to  the  moft  upright  magiftrate  that  could  be 
found,  and  one  moft  famous  for  perfevering  oppofition  to 
oppreifive  meafures,  M.  de  Malefherbes.  At  the  fame 
time  he  caufed  an  entire  reform  to  be  made  in  the  (Idte-. 
prifons,  and  fet  at  liberty  all  perfons  unjuftiy  confined  ; 
and  fo  little  was  he  inclined  to  any  harftincfs  of  that  kind, 
that  many  years  after,  when  the  Baflile  was  deltroyed, 
there  were  found  in  it  only  fix  prifoners.  Louis  endea- 
voured next  to  abolifh  the  flavifh  right  of  perfonal  fervice, 
cxadled  by  fhe  proprietors  of  land  from  their  tenants, 
under  the  old  laws.  But  here  his  benevolent  defigns  were 
defeated,  hy  t\\c  very  Parlemens  he  had  fo  lately  recalled 
from  banifhment.  On  the  failure  of  this  meafure  his 
Miniftcr,  "J'urgot,  was  obliged  to  refign  ;  and  M.  de 
Malefhcrbes  requelted  his  difmiffionalfo;  but  the  King  very 
llroniily  refifted  the  departure  of  this  worthy  man.  When 
he  flPlI  perfifted  in  defiring  it,  and  alledged  as  his  rcafon, 
«  that  he  found  it  impoflible  to  do  good  /'--**  Well,  Sir," 
replied  the  King,  *'  muft  I  then  alfo  refign  my  place  ?" 
evidently  meaning,  that  as  he  could  not  give  up  his  throne 
on  account  of  fuch  difappointments,  it  was  the  duty  of  an 
honeft  Jiuq  to  ihare  them  with  him,  and  to   bear   his  pare 
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jB  thofc  mortifications  and  difficulties  which  it  was  \a\-' 
poflible  for  his  Sovereign  to  avoid. 

Though  baffled  in  this  firft  att:empt  to  give  freedom  t(\ 
the  peafants  of  his  kingdom,  Louis  did  not  ceafe  to  pur- 
fue  an  object  fo  defifable  to  a  feeling  mind.  In  1 7 79  he 
aboliflied  fervitude  in  all  rheRoy^l  Domains  ;  and  though 
be  had  found  it  impraflicable  to  force  them  to  it,  he  in- 
vited all  proprietors  of  land  to  follow  his  e^fan^ple.  About 
the  fame  time  he  began  to  eftablifti  provincial  aflemblies 
throughout  France,  for  the  regulation  of  taxes,  and  other 
matters,  which,  till  then,  had  been  managed  arbitrarily 
?ind  oppreflively,  by  the  officers  of  an  abfolute  crown. 
By  the  aid  of  thefe  aflemblies  he  gradually  obtained  his 
great  objeft,  the  abolition  of  perfongl  fervitude,  and  other 
oppreflive  cultoms. 

In  1 780  he  put  an  end  forever  to  the  inhuman  pra<£lice, 
fo  long  a  difgrace  to  the  French  law,  called  the  Prepara^ 
iory  ^ejiion  :  by  which  was  meant  the  torturing  of  per- 
fons  accufed,  before  trial,  to  make  them  confefs  th? 
crimes  laid  to  their  charge.  In  this  horrid  cuftom  the 
innocent  had  bpen  of  courfe  confounded  with  the  guilty^ 
One  fuch  act  of  juftice  and  humanity,  ip  his  reign  of  an 
abfolute  monarch,  might  furely  have  excufed  much  greatef 
faults  than  Louis  ever  had. 

An  arbitrary  and  oppreflive  tax  called  the  Taille  was 
"by  him  lightened,  and  confined  to  a  fixed  regulation. 
The  eftabliihments  of  the  [(loyal  Hofpitals  we^e  by  him 
jnade  effectual  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  j  and  new  infti- 
tutions  of  that  Jcind  were  founded  ;  as  were  alfo  frce- 
fchools  of  various  kinds  for  inftrudlion  in  matters  moft 
important  to  the  public  welfare.  In  a  word,  wherever 
we  turn  our  eyes  throughout  France  or  her  colonies,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  this  good  King,  we  find  his  benevolent 
heart  exerting  itfelf  to  deftjoy  abufes,  put  an  end  to  op- 
preifion,  and  eftabliih  ufeful  regulations. 

In  1787,  the  calling  together  of  the  Notables,  or  emi- 
nent nien  of  the  country,  to  deliberate  on  the  ftate  of 
the  nation,  uas  the  a^  of  his  wilh,  in  imitation  of  the 
patriotic  King  Henry  IV.  From  this  a(5l  he  conceived 
fuch  hopes,  unfortunately  falfe  ones,  of  public  advari- 
tage,  that  on  the  day  after  he  had  iflued  his  cdidt  for  that 
purpofe,  he  wrote  to  his  Miniftcr  thefe  words,  with  his 
PWA  hand  :  *'  1  know  no(  how  you  may  have  pafled  the 
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nighr,  but  Tor  my  part,  I  have  not  once  b«cn  able  to  clo/o 
my  eyes  for  joy." 

Finally,  the  propofal  of  affembling  the  Sutes  General, 
which  unhappily  brought  on  his  ruin,  was  at  firft  his 
own  tree  act,  for  the  fake  of  giving  relief  and  fatisfaaion 
to  his  people  *.  Throughout  the  tumults  that  cnfued,  it 
IS  well  known  with  what  an  air  of  entire  fincerity  and 
truth,  he  conftautly,  in  private  and  in  public,  declared 
himfcif  rrady  to  make  any  facrifice  for  his  people's  hap- 
pintfs  ;  how  he  rcfnfed  to  fly  at  times  of  greateft  dan- 
ger, when  all  who  fhould  have  guarded  him  had  fled,  leil 
he  (hould  occafion  the  beginning  of  a  civil  war  ;  and 
laftly,  when  he  w:is  at  length  perfuaded  to  fly,  for  the 
reafuns  mentioned  above,  how  he  abfolutely  refufed  to  be 
defended  by  the  lofs  of  any  lives.  In  Auguft  1789,  he 
was  folemnly  proclaimed,  Reftorerofthe  Liberty ef  Frarusi 
a  title  which  might  have  proved  as  glorious  to  the  nation 
as  to  him,  had  his  people  been  as  fincere  in  their  del-re  of 
true  liberty,  as  he  was  in  his  wifli  to  fee  them  free  and 
happy. 

This  man,  to  whom  the  whole  French  nation  was 
thus  bound  by  innumerable  ties  of  gratitude,  who  tried  all 
means  to  make  his  people  good,  and  great  and  happy,  this 
was  he  whom,  aft-.r  enfnaring  him  with  a  promife  and  a 
folemn  oath,  that  his  perfon  fhould  be  inviolable  and 
iacred,  whicn  when  claimed  for  him  they  laughed  at, 
they  dared  to  brand  with  the  name  of  Tyrant,  and  with- 
out being  able  to  prove  a  fingle  crime  againft  him,  to 
murder  on  a  fcifFold  f ,  the  fame  men  being  his  accufers, 
perfecutors,  judges,  and  executioners. 

Gracious  Heaven  !  to  what  extravagance  of  wicked- 
nefs  will  the  paffions  of  men  hurry  them,  when  not  re- 
trained by  moral  virtue  or  religion  !  Thefc  dreadful  fcenes 
of  injuftice  and  cruelty  are  a  difgrace  to  human  nature, 
and  ihould  be  taken  as  a  warning  by  all  men,  as  long  as 
the  world  may  laft,  to  beware  fur  their  own  fakes,  for  the 
fake  of  humanity,  how,  under  the  name  of  being  made 
free,  they  confent  to  be  made  licentious.     In  thefc  king- 

*  At  the  meeting  of  the  States,  fome  of  his  exprefllons  well  repre- 
fented  the  tcclings  of  his  heart :  "  Come"  faid  he  to  his  people,  "far- 
take  of  riy  poiver,  and  give  me  mere  of  jour  t<n>e."  In  another  pan  of 
his  fpeech  he  fa:d,  ♦*  /  am  the  befl  frieitu  of  my  peoffle  ;"  on  which  tl»c 
audience  flioutedi  *'  IVe  believe  it ^  andretitrnjour  frieni^ip."'  Alas, 
Jjow  dreadful  the  return  they  were  ere  long  to  make  I 
'   f  On  Monday,  Jaouaiy  ai,  » 793. 
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cloms  particularly,  where  we  are  already  truly  free  ;  where 
we  have  long  felt,  and  known,  and  juftly  boafted  that  we 
are  fo  ;  where,  by  being  fo,  we  have  long  been  rendered 
profperous  and  happy ;  it  is  a  proof  of  the  moft  profli- 
gate depravity  to  indulge  or  excite  difcontenr,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  want  of  liberty  j  or  to  teach  and  encourage 
opinions  which  lead  dire^ly  and  unavoidably  to  fuch 
horrors,  as  a  man  of  any  goodnefs  or  any  feeling  cannot 
bear  to  think  of. 

As  the  Will  of  this  much-injured  King  contains  the 
ftrongeft  pidtyre  of  the  purity  of  his  foul,  who  in  the 
folitude  of  his  gloomy  prifon  could  defcend  into  his  own 
heart,  and,  examining  his  confcience,  with  calm  refig- 
nation  in  the  prefence  of  his  God  alone,  declare  that 
*'  knowingly  he  never  had  offended  any  man,"  it  is  here 
fubjoined.  It  feems  ftrange  that  his  tyrannical  perfecu- 
tors  fhould  have  fufFered  the  publication  of  fo  afFedlin^ 
9  teftimony  for  him  j  but  its  authenticity  is  certain. 


THE  WILL  OF  LOUIS  XVI, 

WR^TTEK    BY    HIMSELF. 

TN  the  name  of  the  moft  Holy  Trinity,  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghoft.  This  21ft  day  of  December  1792, 
"X  Louis,  Sixteenth  of  the  name.  King  of  France,  having 
been  now  for  upwards  of  four  months  confined  with  my 
family  in  the  Tower  of  the  Temple  at  Paris,  by  thofe 
who  had  been  my  fubjecfts  ;  deprived  of  every  communi- 
cation whatever,  even  (Cnce  the  nth  of  this  month) 
with  my  own  family  ;  and  befides,  being  involved  in  a 
criminal  profecution,  of  whigh  it  is  impoflible,  confider- 
ing  the  paffions  of  men,  to  forefee  the  event,  and  for 
which  no  exifting  law  can  furhifh  any  pretext  or  prece- 
dent J  having  no  witnefs  to  my  thoughts,  no  one  to 
whorri  I  may  addrefs  myfelf  but  God  alone  ;  here  in  his 
prefence,  do  declare  mylaft  will,  my  laft  fentiments. 

To  God,  my  creator,  I  leave  my  foul,  which  I  pray 
him  to  receive  into  his  mercy,  and  not  to  judge  by  its 
own  merits,  but  by  thofe  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  who 
offered  himfelf  a  facrifice  to  God  his  father  for  us  men, 
how  unworthy  foever  j  and  for  me,  the  moft  unworthy. 
.  ^  di<^. 
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die  in  union  with  our  mother,  the  holy  Roman,  Carha, 
ic,  and  Apoftolic  Church,  whofc  powers  arc  derived  in 
an  uninterrupted  fucceffion  from  St.  Peter,  to  whom 
Jefus  Chrift  had  confided  them.  I  firmly  believe,  and  pro-i 
fefs  all  that  is  contained  in  the  commandments  of  God 
and  the  church  ;  in  the  facraments  and  myfteries,  as  they 
are  now  taught,  and  ever  have  been  taueht  by  her :  I 
never  have  pretended  to  conftitute  myfelf  a  judge,  in  the" 
different  modes  of  explaining  the  doSrines  which  divide 
the  church  of  Jefus  Chrift,  but  have  ever  fubmitted,  and 
if  God  fhall  grant  me  life,  will  ever  fubmit  to  the  d—. 
cifions  which  the  ecclefiaftical  fuperiors,  in  union  with 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  have  pronounced,  or  fli^U 
pronounce,  in  conformity  with  the  difcipline  of  the 
church,  followed  from  the  days  of  Jefus  Chrift.  From 
my  whole  heart  I  lament  thofe  of  our  brethren  who  may 
be  in  error  j  but  I  prefume  n^t  to  judge  them  ;  nor  do  X 
the  lefs,  according  to  the  di<5tates  of  Chriftian  charity, 
love  them  all  in  Jefus  Chrift.  I  befeech  of  God  to  par- 
don all  my  fins.  I  have  fcrupuloufly  endeavoured  ta 
know  them)  to  deteft  them,  and  to  humble  myfelf  in  his 
prefence.  Not  being  able  to  obtain  the  afEftance  of  3^ 
Catholic  prieft,  I  pray  God  to  accept  the  confefiion  whicl^ 
I  have  made  of  them  to  him  ;  and  above  all,  my  deep  re- 
pentance for  having  (though  againft  my  will)  fubfcribed 
my  name  to  atls  Which  may  be  contrary  to  the  dil'cipline 
and  faith  pf  the  Catholic  church,  to  which,  in  my  heart, 
I  have  ever  remained  fincerely  united.  I  pray  God  to 
accept  my  firm  refolution,  (hould  he  grant  me  life,  to 
profit  as  loon  as  poffible  of  the  miniftry  ot  a  Catholic 
prielt,,  toaccule  myfelf  of  all  my  fins,  and  receive  the 
lacrament  of  penance  :  1  intr.at  all  thofe  whom  I  may  by 
inadvertence  have  offended,  for  I  cannot  recoiled  that  know- 
ingly I  ever  have  offended  any  one,  and  all  thofe  to  whom  I 
may  have  given  bad  examples,  or  offence  of  confcicnce, 
to  pardon  me  the  evil  which  they  think  1  may  have  done 
them. 

I  befeech  all  thofe  who  have  charity,  to  unite  their 
prayers  with  mine,  to  obtain  from  God  the  pardon  of  my 
lins. 

From  my  whole  heart  I  forgive  thofe  who,  without 
any  caufe  given  them  by  me,  have  made  themfelves  my 
enemies  ;  and  I  pray  to  God  to  pardon  them,  as  well  as 

thofe. 
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thofe,  who  through  falfe  or  mifguided  2?al  have  done  me 
riiuch  ir.jury. 

1  recomiviencl  to  God,  my  wife,  my  children,  my  flfter, 
ir.y  aunts,  my  brother?,  end  all  thofe  who  are  conneded 
with  me  by  the  ties  of  blood,  or  in  any  other  manner 
whatfoewer. 

I  particularly  implore  the  Almighty  to  look  with  an  ey? 
of  mercy  on  my  wife,  my  children,  and  my  filler,  who 
for  a  long;  time  have  been  fuffering  with  me  ;  and  if  they 
faculJ  lofe  nie,  to  fupport  them  by  bis  grace,  as  long  as 
they  remain  in  this  perilhable  world.  I  rec  -mmend  my 
children  to  my  wife.  Of  her  maternal  tendernefs  for 
them  I  have  never  douhtcd.  Above  all,  I  recommend  to 
her  to  make  them  good  Chriftians,  and  truly  virtuous  :^ 
to  teach  them  to  regard  the  grandeurs  of  this  world 
((hould  they  be  condemned  to  try  them)  as  dangerous  and 
tranfitory  advantages,  and  to  fix  their  eyes  on  the  only 
true  and  lafting  glories  of  eternity.  1  intreat  my  fifteii.to 
be  pleafed  to  continue  her  tendernefs  to  my  children,  and 
to  be  to  them  a  mother,  fhould  they  have  the  misfortune 
tp  lofe  their  own. 

I  intreat  my  Wife  to  forgive  me  all  theevils  which  (he fuf- 
fprs  on  my  account,  and  the  vex.-itions  i  may  have  given 
her  in  the  courfe  of  our  union  j  as  fhe  may  be  afiured  I 
remember  nothing  againfl  her,  if  ftiefnould  have  imagined 
that  there  is  any  thing  with  which  flie  fhould  reproach  he^-» 

1  very  earneflly  recommend  to  my  children,  next  tq^ 
their  duty  to  God,  which  they  ought  to  prefer  to  every 
thing,  to  remain  always  united  to  each  other,  fubmifiive 
and  obedient  to  their  mother,  and  grateful  for  all  the 
cares  (lie  beftows  on  them  for  their  own  fakes  and  in  re- 
membrance of  me. 

1  intreat  them  to  confidcr  my  filler  as  a  fccond  mother. 
I  recommend  to  my  fon,  if  he  fhould  have  the  misfortune 
to  become  King,  to  remen^.ber,  that  he  owes  himfelf  en- 
tirely to  the  happinefs  of  his  felluw-citizens  ;  that  he 
ought  to  forget  all  hatred,  and  ali  refentment,  and  efpe- 
ciajly  whatever  relates  to  the  misfortunts  and  miferie^ 
which  I  experience  j  that  he  cannot  effect  the  happinefs  of 
the  peop'e,  but  by  reigning  according  to  the  laws  ;  but, 
at  the  fame  fime,  that  a  King  cannot  make  the  laws  re- 
ipe<fled,  and  do  the  good  which  his  heart  wilhes,  but  in 
jropoitk)n  as  he  has  the   nccefl'ary    authority  j  and    that 

without 
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Hfflthout  this,  being  fettered  in  his  operations,  and  Inrplrinj 
no  refpedl,  he  is  more  injurious  than  ufeful.  I  rccomr 
mend  to  my  fon  to  take  care  of  all  the  perfons  who  have 
been  attached  to  me,  as  far  as  his  fituatio.i  (hall  give  him 
the  means  ;  to  remember  that  this  is  a  facred  deb:  which  I 
have  contrafted  towards  the  children  or  relations  of  thofa 
who  have  pcrifhed  for  me  ;  and  next  towards  thofe  who 
have  fallen  into  mifery  on  my  account.  I  know  that  there 
are  many  of  thofe  who  were  about  my  perfon,  who  have 
Jiot  conducted  themfelves  towards  me  as  they  ou;^ht,  and 
who  have  even  fhewn  me  ingratitude  ;  but  I  forgive 
them  ;  often,  in  moments  of  trouble  and  turbulence,  a 
man  is  not  mafter  of  himfelf ;  and  I  intreat  my  fon,  if 
he  fliould  have  the  power  to  punilh,  to  remeaiber  onlv 
their  misfortupes.  I  could  wifli  to  be  able  to  teftify  my 
gratitude  to  thofe  who  have  difplayed  a  true  and  difmtereft- 
ed  attachment  to  me.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  I  was  fenft- 
b!y  affedled  by  the  ingratitude  and  difloyalty  of  perfons  to 
whom  I  had  never  aiSled  but  with  kindnefs,  as  well  to 
themfelves,  as  to  their  relations  or  friends;  on  the  other, 
}  have  had  the  confolation  of  feeing  the  voluntary  aUach- 
mentand  intereft  which  many  perfons  have  (h'wn  to  mc, 
J  intieat  them  to  accept  of  my  thanks  :  in  the  fituation  ia 
which  things  ftill  are,  I  (hould  be  afraid  of  bringing  them 
into  danger  were  I  to  fpcak  more  explicitly  ;  but  I  recom- 
mend particularly  to  my  fon  to  feel;  every  opportunity  of 
bci'Vi  able  to  difcover  them. 

1  (hould,  however,  conceive  that  I  did  injuftice  to  the 
fentiments  of  the  nation,  if  1  did  not  openly  recommend 
to  my  fon  Mcffrs.  deChamilly  and  Hu  ;  who  were  induced 
by  their  finccre  attachment  to  Ihut  themfelves  up  with  me 
in  this  mournful  abode,  at  the  rilk  of  becoming  (hf  un- 
happy viiftims  of  that  attachment.  1  alfo  rccommtnd  to 
him  Cleri,  with  w  hofe  attention  I  have  had  every  rtafon 
to  be  fatisfied  fince  he  has  been  with  me.  As  it  is  he 
who  has  lemained  with  me  to  the  laft,  1  rcqucft  MefTis.  of 
the  Common  Council  to  deliver  him  my  clothes,  my 
books,  my  watch,  my  purfe,  and  the  other  little  tffc&s 
which  have  been  depofiied  at  the  Common  Council  Cham- 
ber. 

I  alfo  moft  willingly  forgive  thofe  who  guarded  me,  for 
the  ill-treatment  and  harihnefs  which  they  thought  it  their 
duty  to  ufe  towards  me.  I  have  found  fome  feelmg  and 
rompaffionate  fouls  ;  may  they  enjoy  the  heart-felt  tran- 
'       ;  quillity 
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i|uinity  which  their   mode  of    thinking  ought   to  giv« 
them. 

I  intreat  Meflrs.  deMaleflierbes,  Tronchet,  and  Defcze, 
to  receive  here  my  utmoft  thanks,  and  the  alTurance  of 
my  fenfibility,  for  all  the  care  and  all  the  pains  which 
they  took  for  me. 

1  conclude  by  declaring,  before  God,  and  ready  to 
appear  in  his  prefence,  that  I  do  not  reproach  myfelf 
\vith  any  of  the  crimes  which  arealledged  agairift  me. 

Done  in  duplicate,  at  the  Tower  of  the  Temple, 
December  25,    1792. 

(Signed)  LOUIS. 

(A  true  copy.) 

Baudrais,  Municipal  Officer, 


POOR     RICHARD; 

O  R, 

THE  WAY  TO  WEALTH  AND  CONTENT  IN 

THESE  TROUBLESOME  TIMES- 

COITRTEOUS    READER, 

T  AM  an  old  man,  and  was  formerly  an  Almanack- 
■^  maker,  and  in  the  courfe  of  my  bufinefs  have  calcu- 
lated many  Eclipfes  and  Com.ets,  and  other  ftrange  Re- 
volutions of  the  Skies;  but  I  mull  fairly  own  that 
many  moft  extraordinary  events  have  happened  lately 
upon  this  our  Planet  the  Earth,  tha,t  were  far  beyond 
my  abilities  to  calculate,  or,  I  believe,  thofe  of  the 
Ihrewdeft  Almanack-maker  in  the  trade.  What  tlie 
event  of  them  will  be,  God  knows  !  But  as  1  am  now 
advanced  in  years,  I  may  perhaps  not  I've  to  fee  it  My 
trade,  having  by  my  own  induftry  and  attention  been 
lufficiently  luccefsful,  1  liavc  long  fince  quitted,  for  the 
iake  of  fpending  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  peace  and 
quietnefs,  and  for  the  better  preparing  myfelf  for  my  ap- 
pearance in  the  next  world  ;  but  1  follov/cd  it  for  more 
than  five  and  thirty  vears  ;  and  in  order  to  make  my 
Avorks  palatable  to  all  taftes,  1  ufed  to  adorn  my  Tables 
of  days  and  months  with  fuch  gieanings  of  morality 
and  good  adrice  to  all  ranks  as  1  found  from  time  to  time 
'■  in 
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in  the  courfe  of  my  reading,  expreiled  in  (liort  fcntencc* 
fit  for  my  purpofe.  This  intelligence  I  Ihould  not  have 
troubled  thee  with,  but  for  the  fake  of  introducing  tho 
following  incident,  which  I  fhall  now  relate  to  thee, 
and  which  flattered  my  vanity  not  a  little,  in  hearing 
myfelf  quoted  fo  often  and  with  fuch  good  effeft. 

The  other  day  1  went  into  a  public-houfe  of  much 
refortto  get  a  fober  pint  of  porter  to  refrefli  rae  after  a 
long  walk,  when  1  found  ten  or  twelve  people  fitting 
round  a  table  on  one  fide  of  the  room,  and  converfing 
upon  the  late  tranfavflions  of  France,  and  the  Hate  of 
things  in  this  country.  I  fat  down  in  the  next  box  to 
them,  and  as  their  converfation  feemed  to  be  interefting, 
and  upon  a  public  fubjeft,  I  liftened  to  them  in  pre- 
ference to  reading  the  newfpaper  that  lay  before  roe. 
One  of  the  youngeft  of  the  party,  who  feemed  to  be 
more  ignorant  as  well  as  more  petulant  than  the  refl, 
was  fpeaking  in  praif§  of  the  late  Revolutions  in  France, 
and  what  a  fine  thing  it  was  for  the  French  that  now  they 
had  no  taxes  to  pay— that  in  this  country  we  were  fo 
heavily  taxed  that  we  were  almoft  ruined,  and  thai— — 
He  Was  proceeding  in  rather  an  intemperate  manner, 
rnanifellly  to  the  difapprobation  of  the  reft  of  the  com- 
pany, when  one  of  them,  a  plain  neat  old  man  with 
white  locks,    interrupted  him,  and  faid,    *  If  they  tcU 

*  you  that  in  France   they  pay  no   taxes,  they   deceive 

*  you  ;  for  though  many  of  their  old  taxes  are  aboliihed, 

*  their  very  Revolution,   that  you  praife  fo  much,  is  a 

*  tax  upon  them,  and  fucli  a  one  as  many  of  them  fini 
«  to.be  a   much  heavier  tax   than  thc^  ever  felt  before ; 

*  for  in  confequence  of  it  their  manulaftures  are  put  a 

*  ftop  to,  their  workmen  are  unemployed,  the  lauds  are 
«  uncultivated,  and  many  of  their  poor  are  at  this   time 

*  literally  ftarving  for  want  of  bread  :  Several,  to  avoid 
«  perilling  for  hunger  at  home,  have  inliihd   in   their 

*  armies,  and  they  have  fallen  *'  out  of  tlie  frying-pan 
**  into  the  fire,"  as  poor  Richard  fays,  for  the  Govcrn- 
«  ment  there  (if  it  can  be  called  a  Govcrnmcni)   do  not 

*  cloath  thefe  new  foldiers,  hut  fend  thcna  to  the  dif- 

*  ferent  armies  with  only  their   own  rags  upon  their 

*  backs,  which,    with    couftant    exercife,    and    march- 

*  ing    from  place  to  place,  arc  foon  worn  out,  fo   that 

*  they  are   literally  half  naked  ;  and  this  is  the  riafon  of 

*  tlieif  being  called  Surts  C'lihttssy  which  mca:v>  without 

'  brecchii  ; 
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breeches  ;  nor  have  any  of  them  a  fhoe  to  their  foot  J 
and  in  this  condition  they  are  kept  in  the  open  fields,' 
night  and  day,  often  Without  a  tent  to  cover  them,' 
or  a  little  ftraw  to  lie  down  upon,  during  this  cold 
weather.  They  have  bad  bread,  little  or  no  meat,  and 
nothing  but  ^ater  to  drink,  and  only  four-pence 
halfpenny  a-day  paid  ih  paper  money,  in  the  exchange 
of  which  they  lofe  one-half.  For,  amongft  othef. 
bleflings  of  their  Revolution,  all  the  gold  and  filver  of 
the  country  is  vaniftied,  and  in  order  to  fupply  its  place! 
they  have  paper  money,  called  Affignats,  which  is 
looked  upon  to  be  of  fuch  precarious  value,  that  nobody 
will  fell  you  any  thihg  for  it  without  charging 
double  price.  Now,  faid  he,  with  refpeft  to  this 
Country,  England,  which  you  fay  is  fo  heavily  taxed 
that  we  are  alojoft  ruined,  look  round  amongft  your 
neighbours  and  acquaintance,  and  fefe  if  any  of  thera 
that  are  but  commonly  prudent  arid  induftrious,  do 
not  live  better  than  they  did  twenty  yeirs  ago.  As  to 
the  taxes,  to  be  fure  they  are  much  incieafed  within 
that  period  ;  but  if  thofe  laid  on  by  the  Government 
were  the  only  ones  we  had  to  pay,  we  might  ealily  dif- 
charge  them  ;  but  we  have  many  others  much  more 
grievous  to  fome  of  us.  We  arfe  taxed  twice  as  much 
by  our  idlenefs,  three  times  as  riiuch  by  our  pride, 
and  four  times  as  much  by  our  folly,  arid  from  theft 
taxes  the  Commiffioners  cannot  eafe  or  deliver  us,  b^ 
allowing  an  abatement.  However,  let  us  hearken  to 
good  advice,    and   fomcthing  may  be    done   for  us ; 

'  God  helps  them  that  help  themfelves,"  as  Poof 
Richard  fays. 

'  I.  It  would  be  thought  a  hard  Government  that 
^ould  tax  its  people  one^tenth  part  of  their  time  of 
be  employed  in  its  fervice :  but  idlenefs  taxes  many  of 
us  riiuch  more  ;  floth,  by  bringing  on  difeafes,  abfo- 
lutely    fhortens     life.      **  Sloth,    like  ruft,    confumes 

'  fafter  than  labour  wearSj  while  the  ufed  key  is  always 

*  bright,"  as   Poor  Richard  fays.-—"  But  doft  thou  love 

*  life,  then  do  riot  fquander  time,  for  that  is  the   fluff 

*  life  is  made  of,"  a§  Poor  Richard  fays.  How  much 
more  than  is  necelTary  do  we  fpend  in  flecp  ;  for- 
getting that  **  The  fleeping  fox  catches  no   poultry^ 

'  and  that  there  will  be  fleeping  enough  in  the  grave," 

*  as  Poor  Richard  faf\s.  ■ 

u  If 
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**  If  'ime  be  of  all  things  the  moft  precious,  wafting  tire* 
*'  muft  be,"  as  Poor  Richard  fays,  "  tlie  greatcft  prodi- 
*'  gaiity  ;"  fince,  as  he  elfewhere  tells  us,  "  Loft  time  is 
*'  never  found  again;  and  what  we  call  time- enough, 
"  always  proves  little  enough."     Let  us  then  up  and  be 

*  doing,  and  doing  to  the  purpofe:  for  by  diligence  we 

*  fhall  do  more  with  lefs  perplexity.  "  Sloth  makes 
*'  all  things  difficult,  but  induftry  all  eafy.;  and  he  tlwt 
*'  rifeth  late,  muft  trot  all  day,  and  fhalllcarce  overtake 
*'  his  bulinefs  at  night;  while  lazinefs  travels  fo  flowly 
*•  that  poverty  foon  overtakes  him.  Diivc  thy  bufincfs, 
*'  lot  not  that  drive  thee;  and  early  to  bed,  and  early  to 
"  rife,  makes  a   man  healthy,   wealthy,  and  wife,"   as 

*  Poor  Richard  favs. 

*  So   what  lignifies  wifhing  for  no  taxes— Govern- 

*  ment  m\ift  be  paid  for  prote£ling  us,  both  at  home 

*  and  abroad.     Who  is  to  pay  the  army  and  navy   for 

*  defending  us,  nowthefe  hungry  Sans  Qi/oite^  of  Trench 

*  Levellers  are  going  to  try  to  come  over  an^  plunder  us, 
'  if  there  were  no  taxes  ?  Who  is  to  paiy  the  Judges  for 

*  determining  qucftions  of  property,  and  for  punifliipg 

*  thieves  and  murderers,  if  there  were  no   taxes?   Wbo 

*  is  to  take  care  of  the  old,  infirm,  and  lick  poor  of  tlie 

*  parlfh,  if  there  were  no   taxes  ?  Bciidcs,  we  may  pre- 

*  vent  ourfelvcs  from  even  feeling  thefe  taxes  if  we  bc- 

*  ftir  ourfclves  ;  "  Induftry  need  not  wifti,  and  he  that 
*'  lives  upon  hope  will  die  fafting.  There  are  no  gauis 
*♦  without  pains.  He  that  hath  a  trade,  hath  an  eftatc ; 
«  and  he  that  hath  a  calling  hath  an  office  of  profit  ajid 
*'  honour,"  as  Poor  Richard  fays ;  but  then  the  trade 

*  miiil:  be  worked  at,  and  the  calling   v^'ell  followed,  or 

*  neither  the  eftatc  nor   the  office  will  enable   us  to  p.^y 

*  our  taxes,  for,  "  At  the  working-man's  houfe  Hunger 
"  looks  in,  but   dares  not  enter."     Nor  will  the  bailiff 

*  or  the  conftable  enter,  for  *'  Induftry  pays  debt«f, 
«<  while  dcfpair  encreafeth  them."     What  though  you 

*  have  found  no  treafure,  nor  has  any  rich  relation  left 
«  you  aiegacv,  "  Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck, 
«'  and  God  gives  all  things  to  induftry;  then  plough 
««  deep  while  fluggards,flecp,  and  you  fliall  have  corn  to 
"  fell  and  to' keep."  Work  while  It  is  called  to-day, 
«  for  vou  know  not  how  much  you  may  be  hindered  to- 

*  mprtow.     "  One  to-day  is  worth  two   to-morrows," 

*  as  Toof  Richard  ftty;;;  and  farther,  "  Never  leave  that 

*'  till 
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«  till  to-morrow,  which  you  can  do  to-day." — If  yo\| 

*  were  a  fervant,  would  you  not  be  afhamed  that  a  good 

*  mafter  fhould  catch  you  idle  ?  Are  you  then  your  owil 
'  mailer  ?  Be  afhamed  to  catch  yourfelf  idle,  when  there 
<  is  To  much  to  be  done  for  yourfelf,  your  family,  your 

*  country,  and  your  king.     Handle  your  tools  without 

*  mittens ;  remember  *'  That  the  cat  in  gloves  catches 
**  no  mice,"  as  Poor  Richard  fays.  It  is  true  there  is 
'  much  to  be  done,  and  perhaps  you  are  wxak-handed, 

*  but  flick  to  it  fleadily,  and  you  will  fee  great  effefts ; 

*  for  **  Conflant  dropping  wears  away  flones ;  and  by 
*'  diligence  and  patience  the  moufe  ate  in  two  the  cable  ; 
**  and  little  flrokes  fell  great  oaks." 

'  Methinks  I  hear  feme  of  yoU  fay,    "  Muft  a  niaii 
"  afford    himfelf    no    leifure  ?"      I  will  tell   thee,  my 

*  friend,  what  Poor  Richard  fays  :  '*  Employ  thy  time 
**  well,  if  thou  meanefl  to  gain  leifure,  and,  fince  thoxi 
**  art  not  fure  of  a  minute,  throw  not  away  an  hour.'* 

*  Leifure  is  time  for  doing  fomething   ufeful  ;  this  lei- 

*  fure  the  diligent  man  will   obtain,  but  the  la2y  man 

*  never  ;  for,  "  A  life  of  leifure  and  a  life  of  lazinefs 
**  are  two  things.  Many  without  labour  would  live 
•'  by  their  wits  only,  but  they  break  for  want  of 
•*  ftock ;"  whereas  in  duflry  giveth  comfort,  and  plenty, 

*  and  refpeft.  "  Fly  pleafures,  and  they  will  follow 
**  you.  The  diligent  fpinner  has  a  large  ihift ;  and  now 
•*  I  have  a  fheep  and  a  cow,  every-body  bids  me  good 
'*  morrow." 

*  II.    But  with  our    induflry  we   muft  likewife   be 

*  fteady,  fettled,   and  careful,  and  overfee  our  own  af- 

*  fairs  with  our  own  eyes,  and  not  trufl  too  much  to 

*  others  ;  for,  as  Poor  Richard  fays, 

**  I  never  faw  an  oft-removed  tree, 

"  Nor  yet  an  oft- removed  family, 

<*  That  throve  fo  well  as  thofe  that  fettled  be." 

*  And  again  ;  **  Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire  :'* 

*  and  again  j  **  If  you  would  have  your  bufinefs  done,  go  ; 
*'  if  not,  fend."     And  again; 

*•  He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 
«  Himfelf  muft  either  hold  or  drive." 

*  And  again,  *'  The  eye  of  a  mafter  will  do  ftiore 
«  work  than  both  his  hands ;"  and  again,  **  Want  of 
**  care  does  .us  more  damage  than  want  of  knowledge;" 

^  and 
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*  and  again,  "  Not  tooverfcc  workmin,  is  to  have  thenn 
'your  purfc  open."     Tr  ilting  too  much  to  others  care 

*  IS  the  ruin  of  many  ;  f  ir  "  In  the  affairs  of  -tliis  world 
•'  men  are  faved  not  by  faith,  but  hv  the  want  of  it :" 

*  But  a  man's  own  care  is  profitable  ;  for  "  If  you  would 
*'  have  a  faithful  fervant,  and  one  that  you  liks,  fcr\'c 
**  yourfelf.  A  little  iiegleft  may  breed  great  mif- 
*•  chief:  for  want  of  a  nail  the  (hoe  was  loft  ;  for  want 
"  of  a  fhoe  the  horfc  was  loft ;  and  for  want  of  a  horfc 
**  the  rider  was  loft,"   being  overtaken  and  flain   by  the 

*  enemy  ;  all  for  want  of  a  little  care  about  a  horfe-ftioe 
'  nail. 

'  III.  So  much  for  induftry,  my  friends,  and  attention  to 

*  one'sown  buiinels  :  but  to  thefe  we  muft  add  frugality, 

*  if  we  would  make  our  induftfy  more  certainly  fucccfs- 
'  ful.     A  man  may,  if  he  knows  not  how  to  lave  as  he 

*  gets,  '*  keep  his  nofe  all  his  life  to  thegrindftone,  and 
*^  die  not  worth  a  groat  at  laft.  A  fat  kitchen  makes  a 
"  lean  will,"  and 

"  Many  eftates  are  fpent  in  the  getting, 
"  Since  women  for  tea  forfook  fpinning  and  knitting, 
"  And  men  for  punch  forfook  hewing  and  fplitting.'* 
If  you  would  be  wealthy,  think  of  faving  as  well  as 
of  getting.  Th?  Indies  have  not  made  Spain  rich,  bc- 
caufe  her  out-goes  are  greater  than  her  incomes." 

*  Away,  then,  with  your  cxpenfive  follies,  and  yoa 
will  not  tiien  have  fo  much  caufe  to  complain  of  hard 
tiroes,  heavy  taxes,  and  chargeable  families  ;  for 

"  Women  and  wine,  game  and  deceit, 
<*  Make  the  wealth  fmall,  and  the  want  great.'* 
And  farther,  '*  What  maintains  one  vice  would  bring 
up  two  children." 

*  You  fay  we  are  almoft  ruined  by  the  Taxes — Look 
at  home,  friend,  and  fee  whether  it  is  the  Taxes  that 
ruin  you. — You  are  a  fhopkeeper  in  Chcapfide,  are  cot 
you  ?— What  bulinefs  have  you  to  keep  faddle-horfcs, 
and  a  villa  out  of  town,  and  to  be  running  down  to 
Bath  and  to   Margate  two  or  three  times  a-year  '— 

'  Keep  thy  Ihop,  and  thy  fhop  will  keep  thee,"  as  Poor 
Richard  fays.—What  bufincfs  have  you  to  give  great 
Entertainments,  like  a  Lord,  with  claret,  burgundy, 
and  champagne  at  your  table,  when  you  ought  to  be 
content  with  a  pot  of  porter,  a  tumbler  of  punch,  or 
a  glafs  or  two  of  humble  port  at  moft  ?— What  bufinefs 
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have  you  to  p!ay  for  Urge  flakes  at  cards  and  dice, 
lofing  your  money  like  a  prodigal  r — to  frequent 
Operas  and  Mafquerades,  and  Clubs  at  the  Weft  end  of 
the  Town,  like  a  Man  of  Quality? — By  thefe  and  other 
extravagances,  fome  of  you  dalhing  Tradefraen,  that 
ought  to  be  othervvife  employed,  are  reduced  to  poverty, 
and  forced  to  borrow  of  thofe  whom  you  formerly 
defpifed,  but  who,  through  induftryand  frugality,  have 
maintained  their  ftanding  ;  in  which  cafe  it  ap- 
pears plainly,   that    "  A  ploughman   on    his  legs    is 

'  higher  than  a  gentleman  on  his  knees,"  as  Poor  Rich- 
ard fays.  Perhaps  they  have  had  a  fmall  eftate  left  them", 
which  they  knew  not  the  getting  of;  they  think  *'  It 

'  is  day  and  will  never  be  night  ;'*  that  a  little  to  be 
fpentout  of  fo  much  is  not  worth  minding  ;  but  "Al- 

•  ways  taking  out  of  the  meal-tub,  and  never  putting  in, 
'  foon  comes  to  the  bottom,"   as   Poor  Richard  favs; 

and  then,  **  When  the  well  is  dry,  they  know  the 
'  worth     of    water."       But    this     they    might     have 

known  before,  if  they  had  taken  his  advice.  **  If  you 
^  would  know  the  value  of  money,  go  and  try  to  borrow 
■  fome;  for  he  that  goes  a  borrowing,  goes  aforrowing,'* 
'  as   Poor  Richard  fays  ;    and  indeed  fo  does  he  that 

lends  to  fuch  people,  when  he  goes  to  get  it   in  again. 

Poor  Dick  farther  advifes  and  fays, 

*'  Fond  pride  of  drefs  is  furea  verycurfe: 
•    "  Ere  fancy  you  confult,  confult  yourpurfe." 

And  again  ;  "  Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  Want,  and  a 

•  great  deal  more  fancy."  When  you  have  bought  one 
fine  thing,  you  muft  buy  ten  more,  that  your  appear- 
ance may  be  all  of  ^  piece ;  but  Poor  Dick  fays,  ♦'  It 

'  is  eafier  to  fupprefs  the  firll  defire,  than  to  fatisfy  all 
'  that  follow  it:"  And  it  is  as  truly  folly  for  the  poor 
to  ape  the  rich,  as  for  the  frog  to  fwell  in  order  to  cqua\ 
the  ox. 
*"  VefTels  large  may  venture  more, 
"  But  little  boats  fhould  keep  near  fhorc." 
It  is,  however,  a  folly  foon  punilhed  :  for,  as  Poor 
Richard  faj'^s'',  "  Pride  that  dines  on  vanity,  fups  on 
'  contempt ;  Pride  breakfafted  with  Plenty,  dined  with 
Poverty,   and   fupped  vvith  Infamy."    And,   after  all, 
of  what  ufe  is  this  pride  of  appearance,  for  which  fo 
much  is  riiked,  fo  much  is  fuffered  ?  It  cannot  promote 
health,  nor  eafe  pain  -,  it  makes  no  encreafe  of  merit 
in  the  perfon  i  it  creates  envy,  it  haftens  misfortune. 

'But, 
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»  But  you  cannot  cxpea  to  be  able  to  fupport  thefe 
extravagances  long  by  the  profits  of  yourfhop.  Your 
trade  begins  to  flacken  from  your  inattention.  Then, 
to   preferve  appearances,   yoH  take  up  money   upon 

credit. Now,  fee  what  madnefs  it  is  to  run  in  debt— 

From  that  moment  you  are  no  longer  maftcr  of  your- 
feU— you  give  another  perfon  power  over  your  liberty^ 
If  you  cannot  pay  at  the  time,  you  will  be  alhamed  to 
fee  your  creditor  ;  you  will  be  in  fear  when  you  fpcak 
to  him;  you  will  make  poor  pitiful  fneakingexcufes,and 
by  degrees  come  to  lofe  your  veracity,  and  fink  intobafc, 
downright  lying;  for,  "  The  ^ow^ vice  is  Iving,  the 
'  firft  is  running  in  debt,"  as  Poor  Richard  fays;  and 
again  to  the  fame  purpofe,  *'  Lying  rides  upon  Debt's 
'  back  :"  whereas  a  free-born  ]£ngllfhman  ought  not 
to  be  afliamed  or  afraid  ^to  fee  or  fpcak  to  any  man 
hving.  But  poverty  often  deprives  a  man  of  all  fpirit 
and  virtue.  *'  It  is  hard  for  an  empty  bag  to  Hand  up- 
'  rig^t." — Now  we  will  fuppofe  that  you  have  been  able 
to  perfuade  fome  perfon,  who  has  a  better  opinion  of 
you  than  you  deferve,  to  lend  you  money  payable  at  a 
diftant  day.  Flufli'd  with  this,  you  repair  to  your 
old  haunts,  the  Faro  Table  or  the  Dice-box,  and 
think  little  of  the  re-payment  you  are  to  make  ;  but, 
as  Poor  Richard  fays,  "Creditors  have  better  memo- 
ries than  debtors ;  creditors  are  a  fuperftitious  fed, 
*  great  obfervers  of  fet  days  and  times."  Thcday  comes 
round  before  you  are  aware,  and  the  demand  is  made 
before  you  are  prepared  to  fatisfy  it:  or  if  you  bear 
your  debt  in  mind,  the  term,  which  at  firft  Icemed  fo 
long,  will,  as  it  leflens,  appear  extremely  fhort.  Time 
will  feem  to  have  added  wings  to  his  heels  as  well  as 
his  fhoulders.  **  Thofe  have  a  fhort  Lent,  who  owe 
money  to  be  paid  at  Eafter."  At  prefcnt,  perhaps,  you 
may  think  yourfelvcs  in  thriving  circumftanccs,  and 
that  you  can  bear  a  little  extravagance  without  injury, 
but 

**  For  age  and  want  favc  while  you  may, 
*'  No  morning  fun  lafts  a  whole  day." 
*  Gain  may  be  temporary  and  uncertain,  but  ever  while 
<  you  live,  expcnce  is  conftant  and  certain  ;  and,  **  It  is 
**  eaficr  to  build  two  chimnics,  than  to  keep  one  in 
«»  fuel,"  as  Poor  Richard  fays  ;  fo,  **Ra^thcr  go  to  bed 
"  fupperlefs,  than  rife  in  debt." 

^^         '  «  Get 
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**  Get  what  you  can,  and  what  you  get  hold, 
*'  *Tis  the  ftone  that  will  turn  all  your  lead  into  gold." 
'  And  when  you  have  got  this  Philofopher's  ftone,  fare 
'  you  will  no  longer  complain  of  being  ruined  by  Taxes 

*  here,  or  envy  a  neighbouring  country,  which  inftead 

*  of  gaining  happinefs,  as  you  abfurdly  feem  to  fuppofc, 

*  by  the  late  Revolutions   that  have  taken  place  in  it,  is 

*  very  certainly  at    this  moment    labouring  under  the 

*  greateft  mifery  and  dillrefs  throughout  all  ranks  of  its 

*  inhabitants.' 

Thus  the  old  Gentleman  ended  his  harangue. — The 
reft  of  the  company  applauded  his  dodlrine,  and  th« 
young  man  to  whom  in  particular  it  was  addrefled, 
fcemed  much  abafhed,  and  foon  took  his  hat  and  left 
the  reom — 1  hope  much  edified  with  what  he  had  heard* 

I  am.  Courteous  Reader, 

Thine  to  ferve  Thee, 

RICHARD  SAUNDERSON. 
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